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PART  FIRST. 


Review  I. 


1.  Papers  rdcUing  to  the  Sanita/ry  State  of  the  People  of  England : 

being  the  Eesults  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  different  Proportions  of 
Death  produced  by  certodn  Diseases  in  different  Districts  in  Ungkmd. 
Communicated  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  by  Edward 
Headlak  Geeenhow,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary ;  with  an  Introductory  Report  by  the  Me- 
dical Officer  of  the  Board,  on  the  Preventability  of  certain  kinds 
of  Premature  Death. — London,  1858.    pp.  164. 

2.  Report  to  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 

London  on  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  and  on  the  Ventilation  of 
Sewers,  By  Hefby  Lethebt,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Chemisty  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  the  London  Hospital.—* 
London,  1858.     pp.  84. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Sewer  Emanations.  By  J.  Herbert  Barker, 
M.D.  London,  F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  and  Fothergillian  Gold  Medallist 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  &g,  &c — London,  1858.  pp.  19. 

4.  Fever  in  Agricultural  Districts :  being  a  Report  on  Cases  of  Fever 

occurring  in  the  Parish  of  Great  Horwood,  in  the  County  of  Buck- 
ingham^    By  Hekry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford. — Oxford  and  London, 
1858.     pp.  23. 
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5.  Sanitary  Science.     By  Wm.  Tnn)AL  Rob£rtsok,M.D.  Edinburgh; 

Ext.  L.II.C.P.  London;  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Dispensary  and  the  Union  Hospital,  and 
Honorary  Physician  to  the  Micfland  Counties'  Blind  Asylum, 
Nottingham.— jLoiuion,  1858.     pp.  33. 

6.  Second  Report  of  the  Commiesioners  of  Her  Mcyeetys  Customs  on 
Hie  Customs.— London,  1858.  pp.  60. 

7.  Reports  of  ^  Medical  Offi/cers  of  Health  for  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 

tricts.—1856-4)7. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiKG  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  this 
country  upon  sanitary  subjects  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  especially  since  the  publication  of  the  important 
work  which  heads  our  list,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  sanitary  con- 
dition as  a  people  is  still  most  indefinite,  and  that  still  less  defined  is 
cor  knowledge  of  the  measures  best  adapted  to  correct  the  causes  of 
disease  and  death  which  are  daily  and  hourly  diminishing  the  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  curtailing  the  lives,  of  English  men,  women,  and 
children,  spreading  among  them  not  only  physical  pain  and  want,  but 
moral  perversion  also.  It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  publications  to 
which  we  call  attention,  and  not  to  feel  how^uch  remains  to  be  done 
both  as  regards  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  public  health. 
Hitherto,  sanitary  efforts  have  been  for  the  most  part  temporary  and 
spasmodic ;  an  alarm  of  cholera,  or  an  outbreak  of  fever  in  some  town 
or  village,  has  roused  the  people  or  the  authonties  into  a  sanitaxy 
activity,  often  too  great  an  activity,  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  cause 
of  alarm  disappears,  and  with  it  the  reforms  to  which  it  had 
given  momentary  impulse;  the  old  nuisances  accumulate^  and  the 
people  return  to  their  old  habits,  little  thinking,  that  though  cholera 
or  fever  with  their  striking  effects  have  gone,  the  same  predisposing 
causes  are  still  woridng,  with  as  certain  if  less  palpable  power  to 
sap  the  constitutions  of  themselves  and  of  their  children,  and  thatcon- 
vnlaions,  with  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diseases,  pulmonary  affections, 
with  consumption  at  their  head,  are  doing  fiur  more  deadly  work 
among  them.  That  every  casual  malady,  every  epidemic  of  influenza,* 
«very  child-bed  ailment,  every  accident,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  more 
severe,  perhaps  fatal,  by  these  influences.  Just  so  did  our  forefathers 
five  centuries  ago.  They  well  knew  that  filth,  impm^  air  and  water, 
were  productive  of  disease,  and  when  the  black  deatli  of  the  fourteenth, 
the  sweating  sickness  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  plsgue  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  had  done  their  fearful  work,  then,  as  now,  were  sanitary  pre- 
cautions taken,  and  many  if  not  all  the  measures  of  this  our  nineteenth 
century  resorted  to,  to  be,  like  them,  abandoned,  or  allowed  to  slumber, 
€A  soon  as  the  present  fear  had  passed  away,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  become  dimmed. 

We  speak  now  of  the  country  at  lai^  for  the  lessons  of  the  past 
have  not  been  entirely  thrown  away,  and  thinking  men,  chiefly,  justice 
compels  us  to  say,  belonging  to  the  medical  profession,  have  ever  kept 
•  Dr.  Greenhow'8  Papcn,  p.  108. 
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Bilging  the  adoption  of  a  proper  sanitary  system,  extended  to  evMy 
city  and  town,  to  every  village  and  district  of  the  kingdom.  Tiu^ 
their  urging  has  availed  somewhat^  the  list  of  works  which  heads  this 
article  testifiea 

We  learn  moch  from  the  'Reports'  of  the  recently  appointed 
''Medical  Officers  o£  Health  f  hut  by  &r  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  "  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land," is  that  of  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow,  most  valuable  in  itself,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  introduction  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Simon, 
the  well-known  medical  officer  of  the  Greneral  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Greeohow's  'Papers,*  and  Mr.  Simon's  '  Baport,'  offer  a  staad- 
prant  from  which  we  may  regard  the  present  state  of  sanitary 
science ;  they  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  we  know 
of  the  caases  of  disease  and  mortality,  and  in  the  second,  to  how  far 
and  by  what  means  that  disease  and  mortality  are  to  be  prevented. 
The  first  of  these  questions  will  fully  occupy  the  present  article,  the 
latter  we  reserve  for  future  consideration. 

We  find  that  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
hygiene,  and  Mr.  Simon  points  out  that  special  attention  is  re- 
qoned  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Greenhow's  '  Papers ' 

"becsQse  in  the  new  light  which  they  afford,  the  sanitaiv  state  of  the  people 
of  Ellwand  almost  imperatively  claims  to  be  reconsidered  as  a  whole,  and 
because  of  the  valuable  evidence  presented  of  how  very  much  remains  to  he 
done  in  great  part  of  England  before  the  limits  of  practical  preventability  will 
be  even  distantly  approached."  (p.  3.) 

Further  on.  Dr.  Greenhow  himself  tells  us — 

"tbat  before^  sanitary  science  can  make  any  farther  progress,  it  would  be 
aeoessary  to  investigate  the  caases  of  excessive  disease  and  mortality  in  a  more 
analjticiu  manner  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  for  without  a  more  precise 
and  accurate  accjuaintanoe  with  their  cause,  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ 
the  most  certain  means  of  prevention  i^nst  the  diseases  which  so  largely 
aggravate  the  death-rates  of  certain  districts."  (p.  132.) 

Indeed,  nothing  strikes  the  mind  more  on  the  perusal  of  these 
papers,  than  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  can  arrive 
at  an  accurate  opinion  respecting  causes,  and  how  very  unstable  ai-e 
many  of  the  foundations  on  which  rest  present  opinions  and  theories. 
One  in  point :  It  has  almost  been  received  as  an  established  £9ict,  that 
the  immense  mortality  of  soldiers  stationed  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  of  the  Foot  Guards  in  London,  from  pulmonary  disease,  was  due 
to  overcrowding  and  other  causes,  which  occasioned  them  to  breathe 
all  night  and  almost  all  day  an  impure  air.  **  The  soldier  sleeps  in 
a  fetid  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  habitual  breathing  of  which, 
though  producing,  for  the  most  part,  no  direct  immediate  effects,  pro- 
bably lays  the  seeds  of  that  pulmonary  disease  which  is  so  &tal  in  the 
British  army."*  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Mr.  Nelson  read  a  paper,t  tending  to  di^rove  the  &ct  assumed,  that 
pulmonary  disease  does  arise  from  such  a  cause,  and  that  we  must  look 

•  Health  of  fhe  English  Soldier,  Sanitary  Beyiew,  April,  1868. 
t  Evening  Mall,  September  28th,  18S8. 
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for  its  great  prevalence  and  mortality  among  the  troops  elsevbere. 
How  far  Mr.  Keison  sustains  his  point  remains  to  be  seen,  but  tlie 
fact  of  its  being  mooted  by  so  high  an  authority  is  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  sanitary  science.  Moreover,  the  point 
is  one  of  special  interest  here,  Dr.  Greenhow  attaching  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  the  various  districts  as  indi- 
cative of  their  general  sanitary  state.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
term  ''death-rate''  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  science  of  sanitation, 
having  taken  its  origin  from  reports  on  health  j  and  now,  the  death- 
rate  of  a  town  or  district  is  the  dial-plate  of  its  sanitary  working. 
The  entire  death-rate,  however,  gives  but  a  rough  idea  of  the  causes 
which  ai*e  at  work  to  cut  short  human  life  ;  it  requires  to  be  analysed, 
and  the  results  classified  and  tabulated,  not  in  one,  but  in  various 
combinations,  as  we  see  done  in  Dr.  Qreenhow's '  Papers,'  before  it  yields 
4he  novel  and  valuable  information  which  can  be  extracted  from  it. 
Certain  diseases,  certain  localities,  certain  occupations,  difference  in 
sex  or  age,  all  have  their  own  Bi)ecial  death-rates,  which  must  be  com- 
pared one  with  another,  and  must  be  brought  into  contrast  and  com- 
parison with  contingent  circumstances  and  influences.  For  con- 
venience, throughout  Mr.  Simon's  'Report,'  and  Dr.  Greenhow's 
'Papers,'  the  number  100,000  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
compaiison  for  the  various  death-rates ;  this  standard  being  adhered  to 
even  when  the  population  of  a  town  or  district  does  not  nearly  reach 
it,  the  ratios  being  calculated  proportionally. 

Mr.  Simon  opens  his  Keport  by  distinguishing  from  the  G28  regis- 
tration districts  into  which  England  is  divided,  sixty-four  districts 
which,  compared  with  the  others,  present  the  best  sanitary  condition. 
In  these  sixty-four  districts,  with  a  combined  popiUation  of  one 
million,  the  annual  death-i'ate  runs  from  1500  to  1700  per  100,000  ; 
the  average  death-rate  for  England  at  large  being  2226,  rising  in  some 
notorious  districts  to  3100,  3300,  or  even  3600.  Disregarding  for 
the  present  the  latter  high  rates,  we  may  well  ask  the  question  why, 
if  in  some  districts  but  from  15  to  17  persons  die  per  1000  annually, 
in  others  the  mortality  rises  to  22  or  more  per  1000? 

Moreover,  although  a  mortality  of  fi-om  1500  to  1700  is  taken  as  a 
sanitary  standard,  it  is  so  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is,  for  tlie 
present,  with  one  small  exception,  the  best  we  can  get ;  we  have 
amongst  us  no  model  community  to  furnish  us  with,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  a  model  death-rate.  The  exception  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  distant 
and  isolated  Faroe  Islands.  In  this  small  community  the  largest 
proportion  of  deaths  occurs  in  the  decenniad  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  the  death-rate  being  as  low  as  1250.  Of  this  rate,  which 
is  the  lowest  we  can  find,  Mr.  Simon  makes  great  use,  constituting  it, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  our  entii-e  subject.  Albeit,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether,  even  in  this  case,  anything  like  sanitary  order 
prevails.  Mr.  ftobert  Chambers,  in  his  *  Tracings  of  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands,'  tells  us  that  "  round  nearly  every  house  is  a  black  and 
letid  sewer,"  the  houses  themselves  being  "  small  and  stifling,"  and  the 
adjacent  rill  defiled  with  *'  washings  of  clothes  and  eviscerations  of 
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fiaL"  Well  may  it  be  asked,  if  we  have  th  is  low  mortality  amid  all 
these  fosterers  of  disease,  what  might  we  not  have  under  a  better 
BpAem  I  Verily  we  hare  not  yet  found  our  lowest  death-rate.  Never- 
theless, what  we  have  will  serve  our  purpose  for  the  time. 

As  above  stated,  a  mortality  of  1500  per  100,000  is  the  highest 
sanitary  status  to  be  found  in  the  English  registration  districts ; 
for  an  isolated  community,  with  certain  conditions  favourable  to  health 
and  longevity,  the  mortality  falls  as  low  as  1250,  leaving  between  the 
two  lowest  death-rates  a  margin  of  250.  This  mortality  of  250  Mr. 
Simon  assumes  is  due  to  non-preventable  causes  of  disease  and  death — 
that  is  to  say,  causes  which  cannot,  at  present,  at  least,  be  prevented 
from  operating  upon  us  as  a  large  community,  but  which  are  escaped  by 
people  so  limited  in  number  and  so  isolated  as  the  Faroe  Islanders. 
The  non-preventable  causes  of  premature  death  are  enumerated 
as  congenital  and  hereditary  influence  :  contagions  of  small-poz, 
hooping-oough,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  privation,  accidental  injuries 
.and  violence,  vice  and  intemperance.  Passing  the  lowest  English 
death-rate  of  1500,  or  at  most  1700,  all  mortality  in  excess  of  these 
numbers  we  are  to  consider  as  preventable,  and  as  due  to 

"Diseases  of  which  the  very  essence  is  filth;  diseases  which  have  no  local 
habitation  except  where  putrefiable  air  or  putrefiable  water  famishes  means 
for  their  rise  and  propagation ;  diseases  a^raonst  which  tliere  may  be  found  a 
complete  secnrity  in  the  cultivation  of  public  and  private  cleanliness."  (p.  9.) 

Dr.  Greenhow  commences  his  inquiries  by  the  selection  of  one 
hundred  and  five  registration  districts,  which  should  "  comprise  a 
variety  of  healthy  and  of  unhealthy  places,  each  of  them  distinguished 
by  its  positive  character,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  its  inhabitants.**  (p.  19.)  Next  he  selects  the  diseases  to  be 
investigated,  and  in  this  our  author  appears  to  have  taken  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  field  for  an  initiatory  inquiry  ;  so  extensive,  indeed, 
that  he  considers  "  the  entire  subject  as  barely  opened**  by  the  present 
investigation.  The  period  selected  includes  the  seven  years  1848-54, 
the  census  of  1851  occurring  midway ;  this  length  of  time  being 
deemed  sufficient  "to  obviate  the  fluctuations  that  are  liable  to  occur 
from  year  to  year." 

The  diseases  investigated  are  arranged  in  ten  groups  ; — 

"A.  Pulmonary  affections,  iucludiug  phthisis. 

B.  Ck>ntagiou8  diseases,  including   small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,   and 

hooping-cough. 

C.  Alvine  flux,  including  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

D.  Typhus  and  erysipelas. 

E.  Croup,  influenza,  and  ague. 

F.  Strumous  diseases. 

G.  Nervous  diseases  of  children,  inclading  convulsions,  hydrocephalus,  and 

teething. 
H.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis. 
I.    Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism. 
K.   Carbuncle  and  phlegmon."  (p.  24.) 

"Polmonary  diseases,  alvine  flux,  and  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  are 
^he  classes  of  disease  which  are,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  the  chief  causes 
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of  high  death-rates  ....  It  is  to  the  investigation  of  their  orimi  that 
lanitiury  inciuiiies  may  most  advantageously  be  directed.  It  is  from  aevisiBg 
and  adopting  measures  ioc  the  removal  of  their  causes,  that  ve  may  most 
confidentlv  nope  for  an  amelioration  in  the  public  health.  Any  measures 
t])at  should  be  successfully  adopted  for  diminisuine  the  mortality  produced  by 
these  diseases,  would  undoubtedly  diminish  that  mm  other  diseases  likewise. 
Certain  of  the  contagious  diseases,  although  their  amount  might  be  undi- 
minished, would  at  least  fall  with  diminished  intensity  upon  a  healthier  popu- 
lation; and  the  same  would  probably  hold  true  of  other  diseases  like- 
wise." (p.  131.) 

If  these  opinions  are  correct — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  them — 
they  must  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 

The  class  of  pulmonary  diseases  is  first  brought  tmder  notice ;  and  the 
most  prominent  fact  which  appears  is  the  absence  of  '^  uniform  relation 
between  the  male  and  female  death-rates," — ^the  male-rate  exceeding  the 
female  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  94  in  the  country  generally.  (In  three 
of  the  registration  districts,  however,  this  is  I'eversed.  In  these  three 
divisions,  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  South  Midland  Counties,  and  the 
North  Midland  Counties,  few  males  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  but 
the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  considerably  exceeds  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion  of  the  adult  females  are  engaged 
in  industrial  manu&cturing  pursuits,  these  being  chiefly  conducted  at 
their  own  homes.  Albeit,  the  three  districts  in  question  contrast 
fitTourably  in  the  matter  of  health  generally  vrith  the  other  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  we  have  now  got  the  fact  that,  in  three  healthy  dis- 
tricts, with  a  general  pulmonary  death-rate  not  excessive,  the  female- 
rate,  reversing  the  usual  order,  exceeds  the  male,  the  exception 
occurring  coincident  with  the  difference  in  industrial  pursuit  above 
alluded  ta  Mark,  however,  the  foUowing  : — Buckinghamshii'e,  Hert- 
finrdshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  with  almost  the  same  number  of  adult 
males  engaged  in  agriculture  as  Lincolnshire,  have  a  pulmonary  death- 
rate  one  fourth  larger  than  the  latter  county.  Cambridgeshire,  though 
with  an  agricultural  element  second  only,  and  that  in  very  slight 
degree,  to  Lincolnshire,  and  vrith  scarcely  any  manu&cturiug  element 
at  all,  has  a  pulmonary  death-rate  proportionally  larger,  not  only 
than  Lincolnshire,  but  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  counties  men- 
tioned. 

Again,  in  Nottinghamshire  the  female  pulmonary  death  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  male  almost  as  much  as  it  does  in  Bedfordshire ;  whilst 
the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  manufactures  is  only  half  as 
many,  and  materially  less  than  the  number  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
county  Nottinghamshire  also  approximates  in  the  proportion  of  its 
male  and  female  pulmonary  death-rates.  Dr.  Greenhow's  remarks 
upon  the  foregoing  are  : — 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  case  which  seems  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  that 
appeared  to  spring  so  evidently  from  the  facts  preriously  recorded.  No  expla- 
nation of  the  Tact  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  eridence,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered.  Probabl;^  the  discrepancy  will  be  explained  when  the  subject 
shall  have  been  more  fully  investigated."  (p.  29.) 
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And  a  litife  furllier  <m : — 

''Thus,  althoQ^  there  does  appear  to  be  scHne  general  relation  between  the 
oomparaiive  death  loss  of  different  counties  from  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
eloser  or  more  diffused  aggregation  of  their  inhabitants,  the  per-centage  of 
vfaan  pojmlafcioii,  and  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  indnstnal  employment,  thi& 
lelatioa  is  neither  constant  nor  exact."  (p.  29.) 

Well  may  it  be  elsewhere  observed,  that  ''  the  causes  vhich  modify 
public  health  are  of  a  complicated  sature,  and  still  require  mooh 
investigatioD."  ''  When  large  districts  and  more  numerous  populatiooa 
are  taken  as  subjects  of  comparison,  their  very  extent  and  diversity 
oiffer  various  sources  of  £illacy  and  confusion ;  and  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  more  circiunscribed  inquiries  for  more  accurate  deductions.** 

In  Sta£K>rdshire  the  nude  occupations  are  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
induding  the  manufacture  of  earthenwai'e,  the  female  employments 
ako  taking  up  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  nine  per  cent,  in  manu&cturing  pursuits  generally.  The  general 
polmooary  death-iate  is  above  the  average  of  England  and  Wales ; 
moreover,  the  difierence  between  the  male  and  female  death-rate  ia 
mall.  In  a  subsequent  observation  it  i»  shown  that  the  chief  pul« 
monary  (phthisical)  mortality  among  the  earthenware  workers  appears 
to  arise  ^m  the  fabrication  of  a  particular  kind  of  fine  pottery, 
attended  with  evolution  of  fine  dust. 

Illustrative  of  the  difficiilty  of  forming  definite  conclusions  j&om  the 
inquiries  already  made,  we  come,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
Papers,  upon  a  curious  anomaly  connected  with  the  pottery  district 
dei^h-rate.  Wolstanton  and  Stoke-upon-Trent  are  closely  adjacent 
to  one  another,  the  former  being  much  the  most  thinly  populated,  and 
having  fewer  adults,  either  male  or  female,  engaged  in  the  earthenware 
manufactures ;  yet  Wolstanton  has  a  higher  pulmonary  death-rate 
than  Stoke :  "  the  question  could  only  be  satiefactorily  solved  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  this  subject  in  the  pottery  district."  (p.  73.) 

Again,  the  North-Western  Begistration  Division  includes  the 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, in  fiicty  '*  the  great  manu&cturing  centre  of  England."  Com- 
paring the  male  pulmonary  death-rate  of  the  above  with  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  with  that  of  the  three  agricultural  counties 
of  lincoli^  Hereford,  and  Cambridge,  we  find  it  considerably  in 
excess,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  selection  from  Table  YU.  of 

the  work  before  us : — 

Death-rate  from 
Kameof  pulmonaiyalfeC' 

County.  tiom  per 

100,000  males. 

Lincoln 367 

Hereford 444 

Cambridge 495 

Cheshire 558 

West  Biding 677 

Lancashire 732 

England  and  Wales 569 

In  the  above  table  Cheshire   contrasts  rather    fieivourably  with 
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England  and  Wales,  but  the  contrast  is  only  £sivoQrable  as  regards  the 
male  sex,  for  the  mean  pulmonary  mortality  of  both  sexes  is  higher  in 
Cheshire  than  in  the  country  generally. 

Lancashire  shows  the  highest  pulmonary  mortality,  higher  than  the 
West  Riding,  and  yet  in  the  latter  a  larger  proportion  of  males  are 
engaged  in  manufiusturing  industry  than  in  the  former, — a  sufficient 
proo^  perhaps,  that  some  other  cause,  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
employment,  is  at  work  to  produce  the  mortality.  Lancashire  con- 
tains Liverpool,  and 

«  The  mortality  from  pulmonary  disease  is  higher  in  LiTcrpool  than  in  any 
other  district  to  whidi  this  investigation  has  extended.  The  pulmonary  mor- 
tality of  Lancashire  is  therefore  in  some  measure  augmented  by  the  high  pul- 
monary death  loss  of  Liyerpool ;  and  the  high  pulmonary  death  loss  of  Liver- 
pool is  not  at  all  attributable  to  the  employment  of  its  inhabitants  in  manu- 
lactures,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  not  apparent  at  present." 
(p.  32.) 

If  we  look  at  the  density  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  kingdom — ^for  examjde, 
Liverpool  having  34,000  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  London 
has  little  more  than  19,000 — we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Liverpool 
has  not  only  a  very  high  general  death-rate,  but  we  are  also  ready  to 
connect  its  high  pulmonary  death  loss  with  the  same  cause  ;  justly,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  but  we  cannot  altogether,  when  we  find  a  few  pages . 
further  on  that  Hull,  with  a  population  of  13,7/K)  per  square  mile,  con- 
trasts favourably  as  regards  pulmonary  death-rate  with  Ipswich,  which 
has  but  2493  persons  per  square  mile  ;  and  with  Gravesend,  which 
has  but  6908  in  the  same  space,  both  sea*port  towns  ;  and  that  the 
same  &vourable  comparison  holds  good  with  inland  places,  even 
such  as  Macclesfield,  with  only  493  persons  per  square  mile,  and 
indeed  with  many  other  places. 

We  might  here  pass  on  to  review  what  we  learn  from  Dr.  Greenhow 
of  the  influence  of  density  of  population  generally  on  pulmonary 
death-rates,  but  we  cannot  omit  an  interesting  and  valuable  com- 
parison between  the  manufiicturing  districts  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding,  and  the  midland  manu&cturing  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Nottingham.  In  the  first  three  the  fiictory  system  pre- 
vails, in  the  last  two  more  work  is  done  by  the  operatives  at  their  own 
homes.  In  the  first  three  the  pulmonary  death-rate  is  larger  than  in 
the  last  two,  in  which,  however,  as  in  Cheshire,  the  female  death  loss 
is  the  larger ;  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Cheshire,  which 
offers  fair  ground  of  comparison,  the  rate  is  higher  for  both  sexes. 
It  might  be  ^r  to  conclude  that  the  &ctory  system,  as  it  works  at 
present,  is  more  prejudicial  to  life,  as  far  as  pidmonary  disease  is  con- 
cerned, than  where  work  is  done  at  home.  It  may  be  so,  but  nuuiy 
contingent  circumstances,  only  to  be  brought  out  by  minute  inquiry, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  fact  seems  to  come  out  strikingly  in  these  investigations,  that 
one  marked  indubitable  cause  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  especially  of 
phthisis,  is  the  inhalation  of  fine  hard  dust.     This  seems  to  be  the 
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cue  in  Warwickshire,  especially  where  the  metallic  manafactui'es  are 
of  a  kind  to  give  rise  to  such  dust,  more  than -where  the  work  is  of  a 
coarser  description;  we  have  observed  the  same  fact  where  fine 
pottery  is  made ;  it  is  well  known  in  the  hardware  manufactures  of 
xorkiAure,  and  the  mortality  of  miners  where  the  ore  lies  in  dry  sand- 
stone is  said  to  be  from  the  same  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  dust  inhaled  is  of  a  soft  character,  as  in  woollen,  flax,  and  cotton 
iaetories,  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  more  prevalent.  Pul- 
monary consumption,  it  is  true,  is  also  prevalent,  but  it  must  be  a 
question  whether  this  may  not  be  the  result  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
oonstitation  generally  under  the  influence  of  the  manu&cturing  system, 
as  much  as  the  consequence  of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  lungs;  at 
least  the  increased  pulmonary  death-rates  in  those  places  where  females 
are  engaged  in  industrial  employments — such  as  lace-making  and 
straw-bonnet  making — where  no  dust  is  evolved,  tend  to  support  the 
proposition.  Thus,  whilst  investigating  the  effect  of  manufactures  as 
productive  of  pulmonary  disease,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
if  in  some  cases  the  disease  undoubtedly  commences  in  the  lungs ;  posp 
sibly,  probably  in  others,  as  in  the  factory  operatives,  it  has  its  origin 
in  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Simon, 

**  In  proportion  as  the  male  and  female  populations  are  severally  attracted 
.to  in-door  branches  of  industry,  in  such  proportion,  other  things  being  eqaal, 
their  respective  death-rates  by  phthisis  arc  increased.*'  (p.  28.) 

In  the  lace-making  districts  just  alluded  to,  the  female  death-loss 
seems  always  to  exceed  the  male. 

"  The  pulmonary  death-rate  is  usually  excessive  in  towns  where  both  males 
and  females  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  but  the 
difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  b  rarely  great."  (p.  34.) 

The  woollen  districts  have  a  somewhat  lower  mortality  than  the 
cotton  and  silk,  and  the  disease  excited  seems  rather  of  the  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

The  pulmonary  mortality  of  the  cotton  districts  is  decidedly  high, 
Manchester,  as  we  might  expect,  having  the  greatest  loss.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  death-rates,  however,  of  males  and  females,  is  slight, 
both  being  laigely  engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  place. 
This  is  remarkable  in  comparison  with  Liverpool,  which,  with  a  higher 
mortality  still,  does  not  show  it  so  much  in  its  female  population, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  any  special  employment.  Preston  stands  next 
to  Manchester  in  pulmonary  insalubrity,  higher  than  Chorlton  and 
liSalfbrdy  and  yet  the  people  are  much  less  thick  upon  the  ground  than 
in  the*  latter  places,  and  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  is 
higher,  but  the  paupers,  as  in  Saffron  Walden,  are  more  numerous. 
-  It  is  difficult  to  pass  over  a  page  of  the  elaborate  and  industriously 
compiled  work  before  us,  without  finding  matter  for  comment  or  ex- 
tract. Space  confines  us  to  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  observa- 
tbns  and  marked  exceptional  fiicts.  Of  the  latter.  Saffron  Walden, 
just  mentioned,  is  an  instance.  Of  the  hundred  and  five  districts 
under  investigation,  it  has  the  highest  pulmonary  death-rate ;  and  the 
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onlj  probable  reason  to  be  assigned  is,  that  it  has  the  greatest  amount 
of  pauperism.  Another  exception  we  find  in  Hendon,  near  London, 
a  purelj  agricnltnral  district,  yet  presenting  an  exceptionally  high 
pulmonary  death  loss.  The  most  probable  reason  for  this  addnoed  by 
Dr.  Greenhow,  is,  that  it  is  a  great  hay  growing  district,  the  Ubanrers 
being  for  the  most  part  employed  as  hay  cutters,  carters,  ^.,  and  ex* 
posed  continually  to  the  fine  grit  or  dust  thrown  off  from  the  hay.  It 
may  here  be  added,  that  one  probable  cause  of  high  phthisical  death- 
rate,  especially  in  hamlets,  is  the  intermarriage  of  the  peq)le.  In  our 
own  experience,  at  least,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  villages  in  Eng- 
land composed  of  families  of  which  a  large  proportion  bear  not  only  the 
same  name,  but  the  same  stamp  of  family  resemblance,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  disease,  especially  of  a  scrofulons  character. 

The  infiuenoe  of  the  occupation  of  mining  upon  health  and  life  is 
full  of  interest,  as  well  as  most  important  to  this  country  of  coal  and 
iron.  The  feucts  connected  with  it  are  significant.  The  employment 
is  generally  carried  on  in  salubrious  country  districts.  In  lead  minings 
which  seems  unusually  pernicious^  the  differences  in  the  pulmonaiy 
death-rate  are  well  marked,  and  conrespoDd  pretty  nearly  with  the  pro- 
portion of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  The  district  of  Alston,  the 
most  exclusively  lead  mining  district  in  England,  is  specially  noticed. 
Situated  in  a  most  salubrious  oonntry  district,  the  pulmonary  death- 
late  exceeds  that  of  Liverpool ;  and  this  excess  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  adult  male  mortality,  the  mortality  of  the  infant  population  of 
Alston  being  immensely  below  that  of  LiverpooL  Alston  has  more 
widows,  proportionally,  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  More- 
over, the  female  death-rate  jfrom  phthisis  is  also  high,  although  none 
of  the  sex  are  engaged  in  mining.  This  may  be  due  to  acquiied  here- 
ditary tendency,  presenting  us  with  another  of  those  influences  which 
oomj^icate  the  oUculations.  Tin  and  copper  mining  both  seem  to 
increase  the  pulmonary  death  loss  among  those  engaged ;  the  latt^, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bedruth,  gives  a  male  mortality  considerably  in  ezr 
oess  of  the  average.  Coal  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appear 
to  affect  its  workers  in  the  same  way.  Easington  and  Houghton-le- 
^ring,  both  purely  coal  districts,  have  a  comparatively  low  pul- 
monary death  loss.  An  exception,  nevertheless,  meets  us  in  the  Welsh 
coal  mining  districts,  which,  as  well  as  the  slate-quarrying  district  of 
Carnarvon,  have  a  high  pulmonary  death  loss.  So  little  explicable, 
too,  is  the  cause,  that  Dr.  Greoihow  is  fiiin  to  Mi  back  upon  the 
question  of  race  as  a  predisponmt,  especially  as  this  mortality  pre- 
vails likewise  among  the  females,  who  do  not  engage  in  the  staple 
occupations. 

Passing  firom  the  cansideration  of  the  effect  of  industrial  employ- 
m^it  upon  the  general  pulmonary  death-rate,  to  the  effect  of  density 
of  population,  we  find  very  indefinite  results.  The  discrepant  ex- 
ample of  Hull  in  comparison  with  other  towns,  has  already  been 
noticed.  As  a  rule,  the  greatest  moi*tality  appears  to  prevail  in 
urban,  and  consequently  crowded,  districts,  but  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions,  which  Dr.  Greenhow  thus  endeavours  to  explain  : — 
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"It  is  indeed  eeiiain  thai  tlie  mode  usually  adopted,  of  meafformg  the  aggre- 
gate distribution  of  the  popBlatiou  by  the  number  of  persons  on  a  square 
mUe  or  acre,  fails  to  afford  a  true  estimate  of  density  in  a  sanitary  sense. 
Some  town  districts  have  a  considerable  pjortion  of  outlying  country  dis- 
tiict  attached  to  them,  while  the  density  having  been  calculated  for  the  entire 
^strict,  of  ooQTse  diminishes  the  average  number  of  persons  on  a  given  space, 
mi  yet  the  niban  portion  mav  be  very  densely  populated.  Other  places,  where 
the  labooriiig  classes  chiefly  aweU  in  separate  cottages,  may  present  a  smaller 
superficial  densit^r  of  Dopulation,  and  yet,  firom  deffeiency  of  space  within  the 
dwellings,  their  inhabitants  may  suffer  from  all  the  worst  evils  of  an  over- 
crowded population"    (p.  42.) 

Contraaiing  the  diaorepant  pulmonary  death-rates  and  popuktion- 
denaitieB  of  Hnll^  Maocleafieldy  and  Haddersfield,  we  meet  the  follow- 
ing most  important  reBoarks : — 

"  for  these  three  towns  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  definite  relations  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  particular  class  of  diseases,  and  the 
more  or  lts&  urban  character  of  the  several  places.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  desire  altogether  to  ignore  the  urban  element  in  the  causation  or  pul- 
monary affections.  I  am  fally  sensible  its  influence  is  considerable,  and  have 
already  said  it  is  always  evident ;  but  we  must  look  to  other  causes  as  at  least 
la^l^f  auxiliary  to  town  influences  in  the  production  of  the  very  remarkable 
dtrersitiea  whidi  have  just  been  enumerated."    (p.  45.) 

In  the  Beport  on  the  *  Sanitary  State  of  Clerkenwell,*  by  Dr.  Griffiths, 
one  of  the  Medical  Ofllcers  of  Health  in  the  metropolis,  we  find  some 
observations  which  bear  upon  the  above.  After  giving  a  '*  mortality 
iaUe,"  showing  the  number  of  persons  living,  to  one  death  in  the- 
districts  of  the  metropolis^  he  adds  : 

•*  Here  we  find  that  Hampstead,  with  its  pure  atmosphere,  its  beautiful  trees- 
and  fields,  its  open  gravelly  soil,  its  great  elevation,  and  its  ponulation  of  only 
five  persons  an  acre,  has  the  same  mortality  as  the  city  or  London,  with  its 
rtmosphere  of  smoke,  its  population  of  128  persons  to  the  acre,"  &c.,  &c. 
(P-24.) 

The  investigations  before  ns  entirely  disprove  any  supposed  immu- 
nity of  the  sonthem  distriets  of  England  from  pnlmonary  disease,  at 
least  as  compared  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  fact, 
however,  that  chest  affections  are  less  frequent  and  £fttal  in  the  keen 
air  of  Northumberland  and  Doriiam,  than  in  the  more  relaxing  at- 
mosphere of  Devon  or  Hampshire,  woold  have  been  thought  more  re- 
markable a  few  years  ago.  The  hygienics  of  consumption,  especially, 
axe  not  what  they  were. 

Contagions  diseases,  however  important,  do  not  occupy  as  prominent 
a  place  in  the  present  inquiries  as  they  do  in  most  death  reports,  for* 
although  they  claim  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  mortality 
as  their  own — 97  in  every  1000  deaths  in  England  and  Wales — ^they 
''are  not  the  principal  causes  of  high  death-rates."  (p.  130.)  Small- 
pox is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  in  its  prevalence,  and,. 
conBeqnentty,  in  the  mortality  from  the  disease  ;  this  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  as  the  result  of  the  uncertain  and  ill-regulated  system  of 
vaccination  as  practised  at  present  in  England.  Measks  and  scarlet 
fever  are  marked  by  the  absence  of  definite  relations  between  thehr 
mortality  and    the    general  death-rate.      Measles  tend  to  greater 
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fatality  in  places  where  the  pulmonary  death-rate  is  high,  and  even 
joined  with  scarlet  fever  and  hooping  congh,  have  nearly  double  the 
mortality  in  the  crowded  north-western  districts  that  they  have  in  the 
comparatively  thinly-peopled  soath  and  south-east  of  England. 
Doubtless  the  facile  transmission  of  contagious  disease  amid  a  thickly 
planted  population  contributes  much  to  its  prevalence  and  mortality, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt^  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Simon,*  that  a 
general  weakness  of  constitution,  conjoined  with  defective  sanitary 
arrangements,  "  greatly  aggravates  the  fatality  of  the  infections  dia- 
cases  in  question." 

Alvine  flux  includes  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera.  With 
respect  to  the  second  of  these  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  "  dysentery" 
we  see  so  frequently  reported,  is  true  dysentery  with  ulcerative  in- 
flammation of  the  colon,  or  whether  it  is  not,  in  many  cases,  simply 
aggravated  diarrhoea  1  There  is  perhaps  a  little  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  term.  The  connexion  between  alvine  fluxes  and  impurities  of 
every  kind,  impure  air,  water,  and  food,  is  too  fully  established  to 
require  much  comment.  Specific  influence  is  often,  doubtless,  it  may 
be  always,  a  co-originator ;  but  filth,  if  not  the  sole  parent,  is  at  least 
the  foster-mother  of  these  diseases.  Apart  from  the  direct  influence 
of  impurities,  the  mortality  from  alvine  flux  in  various  districts  and 
towns,  seems  little  amenable  to  any  rule  we  at  present  know.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  where  diarrhoea  has  been  prevalent,  there  cholera  has 
likewise  prevailed;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions.  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham,  Leicester,  have  a  high  diarrhoeal  death-rate, 
but  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  cholera.  Gateshead  and 
Abergavenny  reverse  the  fact. 

Cholera  was  of  course  most  fittal  at  the  epidemic  periods  of  1849, 
1853-64.  In  a  few  districts,  as  London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Gateshead,  it  prevailed  severely  at  both  peiiods,  but  was  much 
less  fatal  at  the  latter  than  the  former  visitation.  Plymouth,  Bradford, 
and  Wolverhampton,  are  examples  of  this  fact.  A  few  districts  in 
which  it  had  been  severe  at  the  former  visitation,  entirely  escaped  at 
the  latter  period  ;  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with  Tynemouth.  In 
the  cholera  visitation  of  1848-49,  that  town  suffered  severely,  losing 
463  out  of  its  population  of  64,248  ;  warned  by  this,  active  sanitary 
measures  were  adopted,  and  when,  in  1852,  cholera  was  again  epidemic, 
those  exei*tions  were  redoubled.  1853  saw  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
fioffering  "  from  the  most  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  yet  experienced 
in  England  ;*'  whilst  Tynemouth,  eight  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
was  exempt,  although  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  plainly  showed  that 
over  it  the  choleraic  influence  extended,  but  found  no  congenial  soil. 

Dr.  Barclay,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea,  teUs  us  that  "  the 
average  level  of  this  extensive  parish  is  but  a  few  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  but  that  the  district  of  Kensal,  with  the  advantage  of  at 
least  fifty  feet  higher  elevation  than  the  rest  of  the  parish,  and  an  <  open 
aiiy  situation,'  has  a  death-rate  from  epidemic  disease,  principally 
diarrhoea,  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  district  in  the  parish; 
whilst,  excluding  epidemic  disease,  it  is  actually  the  healthiest  of  the 

•  p.  29. 
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Chelsea  districts.     Inefficient  drainage,  £»cal  fermentation,  and  the 
impr^nation  of  the  atmosphere  with  unwholesome  emanations  from 
foal  drains,    ditches,   and  cesspools,"  are  the  words  in  which  Dr. 
Barclay  describes  the  Kensal  sanitary  arrangements.     After  such  a 
description  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  death-rate,  and  accept  it  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  evils  described.     The  people  breathe  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  impurity,  and  die  of  epidemic  disease.     Not 
leas  certainly  do  they  die  if  they  drink  a  water  saturated  with  sewage. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Lankester,  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Westminster  district,*  for  the  fall  exposition  he  gives  in  his  Report, 
and  for  the  abundant  testimony  he  adduces  to  suppoi-t  his  exposition, 
of  the  injurious  efiect  arising  from  the  use  of  the  ''  surface-well  waters*' 
of  London,  containing  as  they  do  organic  matters  "  of  precisely  the 
same  nataze  as  those  found  in  rivers  which  are  the  receptacles  of  house 
sewage"  (p.   16),    and  saline  matters,  common   salt,  ammonia,  the 
phosphates,  nitric  acid,  &c,,  all  indicative  of  animal  excretion.     Car- 
bonic acid  is  largely  present  in  these  surface  waters,  and  from  the 
pleasant  drinking  qualities  it  imparts  to  them,  actually  makes  the 
most  impure  waters  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  dangerous.     Did 
space  permit,  we  would  gladly  cit^  some  of  Dr.  Lankester  s  proof-cases, 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself.    We  must,  too,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  laboura  of  the 
late  Dr.  Snow  in  connexion  with  this  very  subject,  the  propagation, 
if  not  the  origination  of  disease,  by  polluted  drinking  water.     He  may 
at  times  have  pushed  his  facts  and  his  deductions  too  far,  but  he  was, 
unquestionably  the  prime  mover  of  inquiry  in  this  direction.      Dr. 
Liddle,  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Whitechapel  district,  has  the  following 
(p.  13) :  '*In  a  street  at  Salford  containing  ninety  houses,  25  deaths  from 
cholera  occurred  in  thirty  of  these  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
drank  water  from  a  well  into  which  a  sewer  had  leaked;  in  the  re- 
maining sixty  houses,  where  pure  water  was  drunk,  there  were  1 1 
cases  of  diarrhosa  only,  and  no  deaths." 

We  have  almost  proved  enough ;  but  an  instance  quoted  by  Mr. 
Simon  is  so  strongly  marked,  partakes  so  much,  as  he  expresses  it,  of 
the  nature  of  a  gigantic  experiment,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  it 
in  his  own  words.  It  occurred  during  two  epidemics  in  the  southern 
districts  of  London  : — 

"These  districts  (comprising  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Metro- 
polis) have  been  notorious  for  the  great  severity  with  wnich  cholera  has  visited 
them  ....  Throughout  these  districts,  during  the  epidemics  of  1853-4,  there 
were  distributed  two  difTerent  qualities  of  water ;  so  that  one  hurge  population 
was  drinking  a  tolerably  good  water,  another  large  population  an  exceedingly 
foul  water ;  while  iu  all  oUier  respects  these  two  populations  (beiag  intermixed 
in  the  same  districts,  and  even  m  the  same  streets  of  these  districts)  were 
firing  under  precisely  similar  social  and  sanitary  circumstances.  And  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  epidemic  period,  the  death-rates  of  these  populations  were 
compared,  it  was  found  that  the  cholera  mortality  in  the  houses  supplied  by 
the  oad  water  had  been  three  and  a-half  times  as  ^eat  as  in  the  houses  sup- 
plied by  the  better  water.  This  proof  of  the  fatal  mfluence  of  foul  water  was 
rendered  still  stronger  bv  reference  to  what  had  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of 
*  Second  Annaal  Report. 
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184S'9.  For  on  that  occasion  the  circumstances  of  the  two  popnktions  were 
to  some  extent  reversed.  That  company  which,  during  the  later  epidemic, 
gave  the  better  water,  had  given  daring  the  earlier  epidemic  even  a  worse 
water  than  its  rival's ;  and  the  population  supplied  by  it  had  at  that  time 
suffered  a  proportionate  cholera  mortality.  So  that  the  consequence  of  aa 
improvement  made  by  this  water  company  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
epidemics  was,  that  whereas,  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-9  there  had  died 
1925  of  their  tenants,  there  died  in  the  epidemic  of  1853-4  only  611 ;  whik 
among  the  tenants  of  the  rival  company  (whose  supplv  between  the  two 
epidemics  had  been  worse  instead  of  better)  the  deaths,  which  in  1848-9  were 
2880,  had  in  1853-4  increased  to  3476.  And  when  these  numbers  are  made 
proportionate  to  the  populations  or  tenantries  concerned  in  the  two  periods 
respectively,  it  is  found  that  the  cholera  death-rates  per  10,000  tenants  of  the 
companies  were  about  as  follows : — for  those  who  in  1848-9  drank  the  worse 
water,  125 ;  for  their  neighbours,  who  in  the  same  epidemic  drank  a  water 
somewhat  less  impure,  118 ;  for  those  who  in  1853-4  drank  the  worst  water 
which  had  been  supplied,  130 ;  for  those  who  in  this  epidemic  drank  a  com- 
paratively dear  water,  37.  The  quality  of  water  whicK  (as  is  illustrated  in 
the  first  three  of  these  numbers)  has  produced  such  fatal  results  in  the  metro- 
polis, causing  two-thirds  of  the  cholera  deaths  in  those  parts  of  London  whidi 
nave  most  severely  suffered  from  the  disease,  has  been  river-water  polluted  by 
town-drainage — ^water  pumped  from  the  Thames  within  range  of  the  sewage  of 
London — water  which,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  chemical  and 
microsoopical  observers,  was  abundantly  charged  with  matters  in  course  of 
putrefactive  change."    (Mr.  Simon's  "Report,"  p.  14.) 

From  diarrhoeal  to  febrile  diseaee  the  transition  is  natural  as 
short ;  at  least,  typhoid  fever,  with  its  diarrhoeal  tendency,  gives  us  the 
link  which  connects  two  species — ^we  might  almost,  botani^y  speak- 
ing, call  them  ^  varieties'*— of  disease,  having  the  same  origin,  filth, 
polluted  water,  privation ;  the  kst,  perhaps,  more  a  predisponent  than 
an  actual  cause.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  '<  sanitary  reports,"  we  find 
the  above  causes  and  their  effects,  fever  (typhoid)  and  diarrhosa,  asso- 
ciated. Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  report  on  ''  Sewage  and  Sewer  (Tases," 
gives  the  somewhat  notorious  case  of  Croydon,  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  but  badly  constructed  system  of  drainage,  very  shortly 
there  was  produced  **  an  alarming  outbreak  of  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
djrsentery  ;**  adding,  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Ooydon,  mforms  him, 
"  that  even  now  he  can  tell  where  the  pipes  are  stopped  by  the 
occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  fever  in  the  houses  through  which  the  foul 
gases  are  forced."  In  one  respect,  as  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Barnes 
in  his  report  on  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  typhoid  fever  ''  is  a  better 
test  .of  the  sanitary  state  of  a  town  than  diarrhoea;"  itis  '^  more  strictly 
dependent  npon  local  conditions,"  and  '<  is  less  influenced  by  season 
and  atmospheric  changes.*'  The  distinctions  between  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers  are  not  generally,  that  is  popularly,  known,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Simon  has  felt  compelled  to  treat  them  as  ''a  single  form 
of  disease,"  as  they  appear  in  the  registration  returns.  This  necessity 
is  unfortunate,  as  tending  to  confound  a  contagious  disease  with 
one   almost*  ucm-contagious,  and  in  many  respects  different   both 

«  Kot  long  since  the  **  almost**  would  have  been  omitted  by  us :  but  ciKumstances  which 
have  ooonrred  under  onr  notice  in  a  serioos  ontbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  have  led  us  to 
doubt  at  letft  the  absolate  non^contagiousnese  of  the  disease.    Dr.  Barnes  seems  to  hold 
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«s  to  origia  and  diffusion,  circumstances  which  can  scarcely  fiiil  to 
introduce  au  element  of  fallacy  into  deductions  drawn  from  the  returns 
of  disease  under  the  head  of  "  fever." 

So  notoriously  are  outbreaks  of  fever  connected  with  deficient 
sanitary  arrangement^ — typhoid  with  impure  water  and  air,  typhus 
more  generally  with  overcrowding  and  putrefying  emanations  from 
the  living  body, — ^that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
farther  than  to  state  the  significant  fact  that  typhus,  the  old  genuine 
typhus  of  Edinbuigh  and  other  large  towns,  will  die  out,  in  cases 
which  may  succeed,  if  any  do,  a  case  impoited  into  a  perfectly  healthy 
sitoaiion. 

The  best  defined  special  fiict  which  Dr.  Greenhow  seems  to  have 
didted  in  his  fever  investigations  is,  that  although  generally 

**  The  differences  in  fever  death-rates  in  males  and  females  are  very  con- 
siderable and  veiy  irregular,  the  places  in  which  the  female  death  loss  is  pro- 
portionally highest,  and  most  largely  exceeds  the  male  death  loss,  are  counties 
m  which  the  proportion  of  females  engaged  in  manofactures  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  males."  (Dr.  Greenhow's  '  Papers/  p.  100.) 

The  same  fiict  we  find  elicited  with  respect  to  erysipelas,  the  female 
death  loss  from  that  disease  being 

*'  Proportionally  higher  than  the  male  in  Bedfordshire,  wheie  the  men  are 
ehicdiy  emjjlojed  in  agriculture,  but  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
employed  in  manufactures ;  and  likewise  in  Leicestershire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, where  the  women  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace." 
('Papers/ p.  105.) 

Although  fever  causes  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  in  unhealthy 
than  in  healthy  places,  it  yet  holds  a  subordinate  position  to  several 
other  causes  of  death  in  the  production  of  a  high  death-rate ;  moreover, 
the  death-rate  seems  to  have  no  definite  relation  either  to  the  density 
or  the  amount  of  population  thus  : — 

**  The  mortality  from  fever  in  the  large  and  densely-peopled  cities  of  Man- 
diester  and  Liverpool  is  rather  less  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  the 
mortaliigr  in  the  much  less  thickly-p^lea  towns  of  Blactbum  and  Wolver- 
hampton ;  lower  in  Blackburn  and  Wolverhampton  than  in  the  smaller  and 
macn  less  dense  population  of  Leigfaton  Buzzard,  Merthyr-Tydfil,  and  Aber- 
gSYenny."  (*  Papers,'  p.  102.) 

Again  : — 

*'  Although  the  '  general  death-rates  are  lower,'  the  mortali^  from  fever  is 
kwer  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the  South  Midland  ooimties  and 
'm  Monmottthshire  and  Wales,  than  in  either  London  or  the  South- Western 
counties."  (Ibid.  p.  100.) 

These  fiicts  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  idea 
that  the  zymotic  diseases^  and  fever  especially,  are  more  prevalent  and 
more  fiUal  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population.  Equally  eancO" 
neons  proves  to  be  the  opinion  "  that  fever  is  especially  a  disease  of 
mature  li£d."  Of  10,995  deaths  that  occurred  ''during  the  Septennial 
period  in  twenty  of  the  districts  comprised  in  that  investigation,  with 

St  u  "  no  doubt  true  that  tfjlMd  ftirer  ia  oecarioaally  oommiinicated  hj  oontagton*' 
(Report,  p.  8) ;  a&d  Dr.  Aolaad,  in  bis  pamphlet  on  Fever  in  Agricultural  J>i«triots,  con* 
siden  the  fact  prored. 
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a  population  of  1,297,832,  the  deaths  of  persona  under  twenty 
amounted  to  iTOO.**  Although  fever  ynUl  doubtless  spread  more 
widely  amid  a  crowded  population,  and  find  more  force  for  its  origin, 
it  does  not  require  large  aggregations  of  impurity  for  its  development ; 
a  neglected  sewer,  ash-pit,  or  cesspool,  an  unsound  soil-pipe,*  it  matters 
not  whether  in  town  or  country,  may  be  all  that  is  required.  The 
farm-house  or  labourer's  cottage,  nay,  the  mansion  of  the  squire,  though 
situated  in  the  most  healthy  district,  if  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  is  permitted  to  taint  its  immediate  atmosphere,  is  aa  liable  to  be 
invaded  by  fever  as  the  town  dwelling  in  the  close  alley.  The  taint 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  fermenting  and  decaying  matter 
proceeds  chiefly  from  the  gases,  but  partly  also  from  organic  matter 
"  in  a  state  of  active  decomposition."  Dr.  Letheby  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  <<  as  to  the  properties  and  effects  of  the 
organic  vapour  which  is  contained  in  sewer  gases,'*  but  both  he  and 
Br.  Herbert  Barkert  most  thoroughly  demonstrate,  not  only  how  cer- 
tainly sewage  gas  affects  both  health  and  life,  but  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  gases  are  capable  of  extinguishing  life,  or  of  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  febrile  disease  according  to  the  intensity  and 
period  of  their  administration.  The  demonstrations  of  Dr.  Barker 
are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  experiment.  Exposure,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  and  ingenious  contrivance,  to  the  gas  of  a  large  cesspool, 
proved  fatal  to  a  mouse,  and  produced  in  larger  animals,  such  as  dogs, 
a  series  of  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  febrile  disease.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  cai'bonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  the  principal  and 
most  deleterious  components  of  sewage  gas,  were  experimented  with 
separately.  Of  the  first,  less  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  air  killed  a 
puppy  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  so  small  a  proportion  as  0*428 
killed  a  second  within  the  hour.  A  dog  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
containing  0*206  jjer  cent,  of  the  gas  died  in  nine  hours  and  a  half, 
but  another,  in  the  same  description  of  atmosphere,  suffered  at  first, 
but  soon  recovered  ;  othera  were  more  violently  affected  in  a  less  con- 
taminated air.  Ammonia  and  its  salts  produce  ''  what  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly considered  tjphoid  symptoms,"^  and  prostration  and 
diarrhoea  followed  the  inhiJation  of  carbonic  acid  in  small  proportions. 
In  short,  as  Dr.  Barker  concludes  : — 

'*  The  symptoms  which  have  thus  been  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hvdro^n,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  arising  from  cesspool  effluvia^  without 
seeking  for  any  further  product  from  such  emanations."  (p.  19.) 

The  most  important  I'esult  of  these  experiments  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  minute  quantity  of  the  deleterious  gas  which  is  sufficient  to 
produce  disease,  a  fact,  moreover,  evinced  practically  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Letheby.  §  In  the  cutting  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  the  men 
"  suffered  severely"  from  the  gas,  "  although  the  proportion  of  it  in 

*  See  a  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Letlieby,  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  51. 

t  The  Inflnence  of  Sewer  Enanations. 

X  Essay  on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  by  B.  B.  Bichardson,  M.D.,  p.  846. 

$  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  38. 
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the  air  was  hardly  to  be  discovered  by  lead  paper,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  exceeded  one  part  in  100,000."  (p.  33.)  EmaciatioD, 
lov  lever,  and  death  were  the  results  in  several  coses. 

"  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  poisoning  occurred  hist 
summer  at  Clayton  Moor,  near  Whitehaven,  where  there  is  a  row  of  small 
cottages  built  on  the  refuse  slag  of  some  neighbouring  iron-furnaces.  The 
honses  are  oocuDied  by  the  workmen  and  their  families,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  annojea  by  a  bad  odour,  which  pervaded  the  lower  rooms.  Suddenly, 
howerer,  in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year,  the  smell  became  unusually  offensive ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  days  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  seriously  ill 
by  it.  The  attack  was  remarkably  sudden,  as  if  a  poison  had  been  at  work. 
In  one  of  the  houses  there  was  a  family  of  seven  persons,  consisting^  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  five  children.  They  retired  to  rest  in  their  usual 
health,  but  in  the  inoming  two  of  them  were  dead,  and  the  others  were  in  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility.  Before  the  day  was  over  another  of  them 
died,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  a  fourth.  In  a  second  case,  a  strong,  healthy 
man  came  home  from  his  night-work  and  went  to  bed ;  but  an  hour  htid  hardly 
eb^)sed,  when  he  also  was  found  dead.  And  in  a  sixth  instance,  a  child  was 
taken  ill  in  the  morning  and  was  a  corpse  at  night.  An  inquiiy  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  Dr.  Tavlor  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  generated  by  the  action 
of  water  on  the  refuse  slag  upon  which  the  nouses  were  built.  If  so,  it  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  poisonous  action  of  this  gas ;  for  those  who  exa- 
mined the  air  of  the  rooms  aeclare  that  the  test  of  lead  paper  failed  to  show 
the  presence  of  the  poison,  except  in  mere  traces— that  is,  m  quantities  which 
could  not  have  been  greater  than  one  part  in  100,000  of  air,  for  such  a  propor- 
tion would  have  been  easily  recognisea  if  it  had  been  present."  * 

Clear  as  may  be  the  connexion  between  impurity  and  zymotic  disease^ 
small  as  may  be  the  amount  of  impurity  requisite  to  work  the  mis- 
'  chie^  the  question  yet  remains  to  be  solved,  why  the  outbreaks  of 
disease  are  only  occasional  in  most  instances,  often  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  yet  the  pollutions  are  constant  1  As  Dr.  Acland  says  of 
Horwood,t  "  there  are  doubtless  many  sanitary  errors,  but  scarce  any 
that  may  not  be  fouud  in  hundreds  of  other  rural  parishes.^'  The 
same  might  be  said  of  a  village  which,  under  our  observation,  has 
suffered  from  a  severe  visitation  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  last  two 
months — ^a  village,  moreover,  in  which  fever  cannot  be  remembered  to 
have  occurred  before,  and  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions,  or  perhaps 
deficiencies,  have  been  the  same  throughout.  The  materies  morbi,  the 
miasma  of  fever,  if  such  exists,  has  as  yet  eluded  the  test  of  the 
chemist,  and  the  microscope  of  the  physician ;  but  whether  it  be  dis- 
coverable or  not,  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  cannot  act,  perhaps 
cannot  be  developed,  in  the  absence  of  impurity.  This  is  our  fact — a 
fitct  so  important,  so  simple,  so  well  ascertained,  that  we  can  only 
marvel  how  little  has  yet  been  its  practical  application.  Death-rates 
may  show  where  that  application  is  needed  most ;  they  cannot  show 
moi-e  plainly  than  we  kuow  it,  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  and 
universal  application  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain. 

It  has  usually  been  thought,  not  only  popularly,  but  medically,  that 
croup  is  more  prevalent  and  fatal  "  in  damp  places,  by  the  sides  of 

•  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  35.  t  Fever  in  Agrictdtaral  Districts. 
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rivers  awd  mcrahee^  thaa  in  drier  and  more  dcTated  Edtoations.'*  The 
tables  in  Dr.  Chreenliow's  vork  dispfove  the  idea.  The  Eastern  and 
South-eastern  connties^  with  their  lens  and  abundant  laoiBtQre,  hare 
a  lower  death-tate  front  croup  than  Moumonthabire  and  Walea^  the 
Norths-western,  or  the  West-rakUand  eoanties.  Oambridgeshiie,  Ian- 
oolnshtre,  and  Durham,  saBec  less  ^an  8taffinrdshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire.  It  must,  bowe^er,  be  remembered,  wh^i  conindering  the 
mortality  from  croup,  es^)ecial]7  in  connexion  with  such  districts  as 
those  last  nuned,  that  probably  many  eases  of  spasmodic  croup  are 
recorded  under  the  present  head,  and  that  we  have  then  one  of  the 
nervous  diseases  of  childr^i  in  which  "  the  chief  manufacturing  towns 
sustain  the  highest  mortality,  and  the  more  purely  agricultural  counties 
the  lowest"  (p.  11^.)  The  tables  con&rm  ^e  generally  received 
opinion  that  males  sufier  more  irom  croup  than  ^nnalea. 

Influenza,  which  is  included  by  Dr.  Greenhow  in  the  same  division 
as  croup,  is  not  remarkable  for  a  high  death-rate ;  but  where  the 
death-loss  from  the  epidemic  is  heaviest,  there  do  we  find  the  most 
unhealthy  conditions  of  a  town  or  district,  people  debilitated  firom  any 
other  cause  most  readily  succumbing  to  the  attack  of  a  disease  not 
characterised  by  any  necessary  Vitality.  In  this  we  have  an  unique 
example.  A  purely  epidemic  malady,  mild  in  character,  afifeets  the 
•whole  community,  but  only  sevei^ly  and  fatally  where  the  causes  and 
fosterers  of  zymotic  diseases  generally  exist  in  strength. 

A  singular  fact  with  regard  to  scrofula  becomes  apparent  from 
the  investigations.  "  It  is  found  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  fatal  in 
healthy  than  in  unhealthy  districts."  ..."  The  agricultural  counties 
of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  sustain  a  higher  proportionate  mor^- 
tality  from  scrofula  than  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire."  ("Papers,"  p.  111.)  Why  this  should  be, 
scarcely  appears.  It  may  be,  as  Dr.  Greenhow  suggests,  that  deaths 
from  scrofula  take  place  in  early  life,  while  children  are  yet  under 
their  i)arents'  roof,  and  before  the  age  when  they  depart  to  the  crowded 
industrial  districts;  we  would,  however,  suggest  two  causes  which 
may  account  still  more  readily  for  the  apparent  anomaly.  Some  of 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  such  as  tabes,  hydrocephalus,  and  some  forms 
of  convulsion,  are  of  undoubted  scrofulous  origin,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  scrofulous  children  die,  and  are  registered  as  dying,  of 
these  diseases  in  crowded  situations,  who  in  more  healthy  districts 
would  have  survived  till  a  later  period,  and  succumbed  to  their  scrofh- 
lous  taint  in  another  form,  their  deaths  being  registered  under  the 
head  of  scrofula.  A  second  cause  we  would  suggest,  is  the  intermar- 
riage which  frequently  takes  place  in  country  places,  where  the  same 
name  occurring  over  and  over  again  among  the  present  inhabitants, 
can  be  traced  back  perhaps  for  centuries. 

The  mortality  caused  in  childhood  by  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  heads  of  the  present  inquiiy,  ap- 
proaching in  this  respect  pulmonary  disease  and  alvine  flux.  There 
may  be  some  doubt,  however,  whether  convulsions,  hydrocephalus, 
and  teething,  the  division  of  the  subject  adopted,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
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perfectfy  aound  conelasioDfl,  considering  how  loosely  eertificates  of 
detllL  are  often  filled  up.  A  large  proportion  of  deatfae  from  hydro*- 
esfihaliis  and  teething  are  aooompanied  with  oonTuteions,  and  often, 
ptohaUy^the  death  letiam  ia  made  in  acoordanoe  with  the  most  promi- 
nent eymptom,  Uina  leaving  a  large  maigin  for  indefinite  conclusions. 

The  anomalies  exhilMted  by  the  death-rates  of  the  nervona  diseases 
ai  childieti  aie  nmnerons,  and  Dr,  Greenhow  tells  ns  that  *'the 
mortuary  statistics  of  the  in&ntine  population'*  seem  mailed  by  an 
absence  of  any  nnifoim  relation  '<  between  the  proportion  of  deaths 
fiiHn  all  causes  and  from  particular  diseases.**  (p.  1 18.) 

Males  die  in  a  mnch  larger  proportion  Ihan  females  from  these 
daiRaJiwi,  bot  why  we  cannot  tell:  The  male  rate  for  England  being 
eonsidered  as  100,  the  f<Mnale  is  but  75  ;  in  some  places,  such  as 
Kottingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  falling  as  low  as  67  or  68,  in  others, 
aooh  as  Newcastle-opon-Tyne,  approximating  the  100  as  nearly  as  91. 
OamarYon,  which  hie  almost  acquired  notoriety  from  the  circumstance, 
has  greatly  the  largest  death-rate  fix)m  nervous  disease  in  children,  and 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  place,  being  very  far  in  advance  of 
eodi  a  plaice  as  Liverpool  in  general  salubrity ;  as  much  indeed  as  in 
ike  proportion  of  two  to  one  in  tRe  value  of  young  life  generally,  and 
"yet  for  every  hundred  of  the  males  of  Liverpool  that  die  from  these 
dbildien's  diseases,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  perish  in  Oaruar- 
von"  (p.  117).  This  dot,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  is  at  present  in- 
explicable. As  a  general  rule,  however,  ''the  mortality  is  lowest 
among  the  thinly  scattered  population  of  rural  dirtricts,  highest  in  the 
bfge  towns**  (p.  116) ;  highest  of  all  where  female  labour  is  most  in 
request,  and  especially,  as  in  fiu^riee,  away  firom  their  own  homes. 
In  other  words^  the  young  children  die  off  most  rapidly  where,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  lives  of  the  mothers  are  shortened  by  their  in- 
dustrial employments,  where  the  temptation,  if  not  often  the  necessity, 
exists  for  eariy  weaning;  where  infants  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
strangers;  whene  irregular  and  improper  feeding  causes  fretfulness  and 
disquiet;  and  where,  last  not  least,  drugging,  chiefly  with  opiates,  given 
to  subdue  the  effects  of  the  mismanagement,  completes  the  catalogue  of 
erils  by  whidi  the  in&nt  constitution  is  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
those  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  developed  which  form  so  large  an 
item  in  the  death-rate  of  the  country. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  our  subject,  as  we  find  it  brought 
out  in  the  researches  and  reports  we  have  passed  in  review,  the  results 
seem  to  arrange  tfaemsehres  under  the  following  heads  r-^— 

The  confirmation  of  &cts  which  have  either  been  tolerably  well 
established  already,  or  which,  though  received,  have  been  so  on 
indefinite  or  insufficient  grounds,  or  which,  if  not  entirely  new,  are 
nearly  so ; — 

The  reversal  of  fiicts  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  esta- 
blished ;— 

The  eduction  of  anomalous  facts  which  are  perfectly  inexplicable  in 
the  present  state  ^  our  sanitary  knowledge. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  we  would  cite  the  excess  of  the  female  deaths 
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rate  from  pulmoDary  disease  where  much  in-door  female  industry  is 
required ;  the  greater  liability  to  cholera,  diarrhoea^  and  fever  where 
impure  water  is  drunk,  and  especially  the  valuable  fiict  connected  with 
the  surface  wells  of  London.  The  difference  in  the  female  pulmonary 
death-loss  traceable  apparently  to  work  at  home  and  work  in  the 
factory,  the  probable  connexion  of  pauperism  with  high  death-rates, 
both  pulmonary  and  zymotic,  and  the  important  results  of  the  ezpexi- 
jnents  of  Drs.  Barker  and  Letheby. 

Under  the  second  of  these  heads,  we  would  call  to  mind  the  Paper 
of  Mr.  Neison  respecting  the  causes  of  pulmonary  disease  in  the  army, 
the  dii^roof  of  fever  being  either,  in  large  proportion,  a  disease  of 
mature  life,  or  of  very  crowded  localities,  as  compared  with  others ;  and 
the  fact  that  croup  is  not  found  to  have  the  highest  death-rate  in  damp 
and  cold  situations.  Moreover,  that  consumption  is  more  &tal  in  the 
comparatively  mild  climate  of  the  southern  English  counties,  than  in 
the  northern. 

Lastly,  as  regards  anomalies,  we  have  them  abundantly  enough. 
Cambridgeshire  has  a  high  pulmonary  death-rate  without  palpable 
reason.  Stoke  and  Walstanton  show  no  cause  for  giving  different 
mortalities  from  lung  disease,  nor  can  we  tell  why  the  Welsh  coal- 
mining districts  should  differ  in  this  respect  from  their  English  neigh- 
bours. Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  if  liable  to  diarrhoeal 
outbreaks,  have  an  exemption  from  cholera,  apparently  from  no  merit 
of  their  own ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female 
death-rate  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  as  well  as  the  differences 
in  the  general  death-rate  itself,  we  are  completely  at  fault;  neither  is 
our  perplexity  lightened  by  finding  that  scrofula  is  a  more  fatal  disease 
in  the  generally  healthy  than  in  the  unhealthy  districts. 

To  these  anomalies  we  may  add  another  not  yet  alluded  to,  the  fact 
that  the  "  waterguard "  and  the  waterside  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs,  although  exposed  to  much  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  to  the 
constant  ivfiv^nce  of  Thames  emanations,  do  not  suffer  fix>m  a  high 
rate  of  mortality.* 

Perhaps  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  although  many  and 
valuable  are  the  facts  which  we  have  acquired,  especially  were  they 
practically  used,  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
hygiene,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Greenliow  remarks,  "  the  entire  subject  is 
barely  opened  by  the  present  inquiiy." 

In  addition  to  investigations  respecting  crowding,  occupation,  drainage, 
&c.,  climate,  domestic  habits,  the  structure  of  the  houses,  the  food, 
the  topography  and  geology  of  the  districts,  must  be  examined,  as  well  as 
every  circumstance  which  can  affect  health,  before  we  shall  "be  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  correctly  the  causes  and  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  death-rates  of  England. 

Such  minute  and  local  investigations  are  evidently  beyond  the  power 

of  one  man,  and  the  necessity  is  at  once  apparent  that  local  "  medical 

officers  of  health  "  should  be  appointed  throughout  the  entire  kingdom, 

from  whose  reports,  rendered  in  a  systematic,  and  above  all  in  an  indepen- 

•  Second  Beport  on  the  Customs,  by  J.  0.  HcWiUiam,  H.D. 
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dmUformy  deductions  might  be  drawn^  not  simply  of  the  broad  features 
of  the  sanitary  question,  but  of  the  varied  local  circumstances  which  not 
only  occasion  preventable  mortality,  but  which  tend  to  impair  health 
and  constitution.  Till  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  real  sanitary 
science.  Individual  labours  may  bring  out  new  facts,  and  confirm  old 
ones,  but  they  will  want  much  of  that  minuteness  which  would  make 
them  truly  valuable  in  practical  application. 


Review  II. 

1.  A  MafMud  of  Obstetrics,  Theoretical  and  Practical,     By  W.  Ttlek 

Smith,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Mary's  HospitaL 
Londtm,  1858.     pp.  628. 

2.  L^rbuch  der  GdvrtsHhulfe,     Yon  Dr.  Otto  Spiegelbebo,  Privat- 

docenten  an  der  Ui^iversitat  zu  Gottiugen. — Lahr,  1858.     pp.  372. 

Manual  of  Midwifery.    By  Dr.  Otto  Spiegelbebg. 

3.  lUustrations  of  Difficult  Parturition.    By  John  Hall  Davis,  M.D., 

Ac.  &c.— London,  1858.     pp.  284. 

Some  one  has  called  this  the  *'  Age  of  Manuals,**  and  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  it,  that  we  have  manuals,  and  good  ones  tco,  upon  almost  every 
subject.  But  in  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which  the  term  was  ap« 
plied  we  cannot  agree,  for  the  manuals  of  the  p*.^esent  day  are  in  fact 
treatises  of  considerable  length,  retaining  only  the  name  of  the  former 
brief  abstracts  to  which  it  was  applied.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
series  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Churchill :  they  are  certainly  small  in  bulk, 
but  that  is  the  result  of  small,  close  print,  and  thin  paper  :  any  one 
of  them,  if  printed  in  the  old  manner,  would  make  a  respectable 
octavo  volume.  But  the  most  marked  difference  between  them  and 
their  predecessors  of  the  same  name  is,  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  different  departments  of  the  profession. 
Almost  every  section  has  its  volume,  and  their  sale  is  the  best  proof 
of  their  popularity  with  the  profession.  Hithertc,  midwifery  has 
been  the  solitary  exception,  but  at  leugth  this  want  is  worthily  sup- 
plied. 

In  Germany,  more  than  one  series  of  manuals,  we  beU.eve,  is  in  the 
course  of  publication.  Dr.  Spiegelberg*s  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
publishing  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Schauenburg,  and  if  the  other 
v<^umes  are  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  present,  the  students  of 
Germany  will  have  little  cause  of  complaint. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith's  former  work  '  On  Parturition,*  in  which  he  so  successfully  ap- 
plied Dr.  Marshall  HalFs  discoveries  to  the  elucidation  of  the  physio- 
logical problem  of  pregnancy  and  parturition,  they  will  no  doubt  be 
prepared  to  welcome  another  work  from  the  same  pen.  Nor  will  this 
feeling  be  lessened  by  the  practical  character  of  his  recent  volume  '  On 
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Leuoorrlicea.'  He  has  Bhown  that  he  poaaeeaes  not  only  reacioDiiig 
powers  of  a  high  order,  but  acute  and  accurate  observation  oi  facts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  leotores  delivered  bj  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  appeared  in  print  in  the  'Lancet'  for  18^6,  and  so 
favourably  were  they  recdved,  that  Mr.  Churohill  applied  to  the  author 
to  recast  them  for  one  of  his  manuals,  m  which  popular  lorm  they  are 
now  presented  to  the  profession. 

We  are  inclined  to  begin  our  notice  by  finding  a  little  fault,  if  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  will  excuse  us.  No  doubt  classification  and  division  may- 
be carried  too  far,  but  a  certain  amount  is  a  great  assistance  to  the 
student,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  studied  avoidance  of  such 
helps  on  the  part  of  the  author  is  a  defect.  To  those  who  look  doselyi 
there  is  certainly  an  undercurrent  of  connexion,  if  wC'  may  so  speak, 
between  the  different  subjects,  but  superficially  this  does  not  appear. 
Of  course  we  have  the  two  great  divisions  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  practical  obstetrics.  The  execution  of  the  first  part  is  very  goodj 
perhaps  clearer  and  more  correct  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  works  on 
the  subject.  The  second  part  is  good  also,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
superior,  perhaps  hardly  equal,  to  some  of  the  other  manuals.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ground  occupied,  we 
shall  quote  the  titles  of  the  successive  chapters.  First,  we  lukve  the 
subject  of  generation  treated  suflScieutly  fully,  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  organs  of  generation,  ovulation,  m^struation,  conception, 
and  the  development  of  the  ovum  and  its  appendages^  the  signs  of 
pre^ancy,  disorders  of  pregnancy,  the  causes  and  treatment  of  abor- 
tion, molar  pregnancy,  super-fcetation,  extra-uterine  gestation,  thenervi^ 
motor  functions  of  the  uterus,  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  duration  of 
pregnai]^cy.  We  next  come  to  the  obstetrical  portion  of  the  volum<ey 
strictly  so  called,  although  no  classification  is  mode  by  th^  author 
beyond  the  separation  into  chapters.  Here  we  find  chapters  on  the 
pelvis,  the  anatomy  of  the  festal  head,  the  mechanism  of  labour,  the 
stagey  of  labour,  the  management  of  natural  labour,  and  of  the  puer-* 
peral  state,  face  presentations^  pelvic  presentatioois,  transverse  presen-r 
tationa^  funis  presentations,  placenta  presentations,  deformities  of  the 
pelvis,  obstructed  labour,  difficult  labour,  tardy  and  precipitate  labour, 
post-partum  hsBmorrha^  rupture  of  the  uterus,  puerperal  mania^ 
puerperal  convulsions,  puerperal  fever,  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  lastly, 
the  various  obstetrical  operations,  induction  of  premature  labour^ 
version,  the  forceps,  embryotomy,  the  csesarian  section,  and  a  chapter 
on  chloroform. 

This  ennn^eration  will  sufficiently  prove  the  want  of  an  adequate 
classification,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  the  work. 

As  the  volume  is  merely  an  improved  reprint  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 
lectures,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  aa  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  volume,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  culling  an 
extract  here  and  there  which  may  a|)j)ear  to  us  interesting,  origioalj 
os:  practically  important. 

On  the  subject  of  the  ''  behaviour^  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
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diiKkig  wnatraation,  the  autibor  has  oteried  still  further  the  views  of 
those  who  retard  that  membrame  as  excrementHiBOQs  under  certain 
cireumatanoea.  Afb»  describtag  accurately  and  carefully  the  pheno- 
mena of  menstruation,  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and 
the  condition  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  he  observes : — 

"It  appears  to  me  in  accordanoe  with  what  I  have  observed  Dn  uteri  ex> 
amioed  during  a  menstrual  period,  the  facts  connected  with  membranous  dys- 
menorrhoea,  and  the  detachment  of  the  decidua  in  abortion  and  parturition,  to 
suppose  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  ia  great  part  or  entirely  broken  up,  and 
its  ae6ris  disehai|i;ed  during  each  menstruation.  The  blood  is  probably  exuded 
durii^  the  breakmg  up  of  the  mucous  structure,  and  tbe  duration  of  the  mcn- 
straaT  period  represents  the  time  occupied  in  the  periodical  decadence  and 
resiewai  of  the  miieeus  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Hie  new  mem- 
bnuie  becomes  eoaverted  into  deeidua  ia  the  impregnated  feBtaku"  .... 
"  According  to  the  new  I  have  stated,  a  new  mueoas  membrane  is  formed  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  foBcondated  ovum ; 
not  that  the  aptitude  for  the  reception  and  implantation  of  the  ovum  belongs 
only  to  the  newly-formed  mucous  membrane,  though  it  is  probably  greater  at 
this  time  than  at  others.  The  macous  membrane  may  become  the  seat  of  the 
change  consequent  upon  impregnation  just  before  a  menstrual  period,  and  in 
cases  where  menstruation  is  suspended.  Aeoording  to  the  view  now  stated, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  becomes  excrem^ntitious  every  month,  and 
is  discharged  from  the  eavity  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  The 
uterus  appears  to  gain  a  new  mucous  membrane  by  a  process  similar  to  tbe 
xeproduetion  of  lost  parts."  (p.  62.) 

This  is  ingenious^  no  doubt,  bat  we  think  the  fiictB  hitherto  observed 
axe  far  from  sufficient  to  establish  it.  Not  is  it  at  present  reoonoileable 
"with  known  &cts^  for  if  the  «xfoliatioi;k^  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
r^ular  monthly  process,  and  neoessarj  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum, 
'wfaftb  proof  have  we  that  it  occurs  in  those  cases  when  conception  takes 
place  before  a  menstrual  epoeh^  or  how  explain  the  ocoonrenoe  of  im* 
pregnation  during  the  mensizrual  flow,  as  in  the  cases  related  by  Haci- 
bozaki  1  In  truth,  the  condition  and  changes  of  the  interior  of  the 
i^^rus  during  menstruation,  gestation,  and  after  parturition,  require 
more  careful  and  detailed  observation. 

The  chapters  on  conception,  and  the  devoLopmenit  of  the  ovum  and 
its  appendages,  are  clearly  and  carefully  written,  but  without  any 
original  observations.  The  different  signs  of  pregnancy  are  detailed 
in  a  condensed  and  able  manner.  The  description  of  the  sounds  of 
the  foetal  heart  is  somewhat  imperfect  x  nothing  is  said  of  the  peculiar 
rhythm  whioh  differs  so  much  ^m  the  healthy  adult  hearii,  but  which 
is  offlwwftnally  sinudaJbed  in  typhus  fever. 

The  varialio&a  in  the  actions  of  the  kidneys  is  vecj  weli  told,  and 
the  troatment  of  albuminuria  very  soQud.  A  variety  of  the  renal 
secretion  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  aa  he  believes,  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  shall  quote  hia  own  words  :— 

^  lam  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  been  observed  by  obatetiieal  authors, 
but  in  some  pregnant  women,  the  unne,  without  being  albuminous,  contains 
habitually  alarae  quantity  of  triple  phosphates,  is  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
and  haa  an  alluaine.  reaction  during  the  greater  part  of  piegnanc^.  The  aervous 
•aod  vasouhur  erethism  attendant  upon,  or  produced  bj,  the  staUt^if  pregnancy. 
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is  followed  by  the  same  results  as  other  and  more  mariced  causes  of  exbaostion. 
I  have  known  this  phosphatic  diathesis  to  exist  in  cases  in  which  fatty  degene* 
ration  <^  the  placenta  has  ocoiirred  in  successiye  pmrnancies."  .  .  .  .  "  Hie 
treatment  in  sach  cases  should  be  that  employed  in  me  phosphatic  diathesiB- 
oocurring  under  other  circumstances  than  pregnancy,  namely,  the  mineral 
acids,  opiates,  rest,  and  a  nutritious  r^men.  Such  patients  also  require, 
either  auring  or  after  the  completion  ofpregnancy,  preparations  of  steel,  as 
a  marked  degree  of  anemia  is  produced  by  the  persistence  of  the  disorder.'* 
(p.  121.) 

"When  treating  of  i^etroversion  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  under  the 
head  of  disorders  of  pregnancy,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  mentions  M .  Gaiier* 
proposal  to  introduce  his  india-rubber  pessary,  and  then  inflate  it  as 
a  means  of  raising  the  fundus  uteri,  but  he  adds,  that  he  is  not  aware* 
of  its  having  been  tried.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value 
recently,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  succeeded  perfectly,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  without  the  least  pain ;  but  then  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  patient  was  only  about  three  months  pregnant,  the  uterus 
by  no  means  tightly  filling  the  pelvis.  The  idea  of  thus  replacing  the 
uterus,  however,  is  due  to  Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  who  many  years  ago 
reported  a  case  thus  treated  suocessfuUy  to  the  Dublin  Obstetrical 
Society. 

The  chapter  on  abortion  and  its  treatment  is  very  good  as  iar 
as  it  goes,  but  scanty  information  is  given  upon  one  or  two  points 
which  are  most  puzzling  to  beginners,  and  even  sometimes  to  those  of 
riper  age.  Suppose  an  abortion  of  two  or  three  months,  the  foetus 
being  expelled,  but  the  shell  of  the  ovum  retained.  We  are  to  restrain 
hfemorrhage  of  course,  and  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the  retained  por- 
tion by  ergot,  Ac,  if  we  can.  But  suppose  we  fail,  and  that  we  can 
neither  expel  nor  extract  it,  what  is  to  be  done  1  Dr.  Tyler  Smith' 
has  not  provided  for  such  cases,  and  yet  they  are  very  common. 

The  cause  of  the  ordinary  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  t.e.,  with 
its  head  downwards,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  gravitation  or  instinc- 
tive and  voluntary  motions  or  reflex  movements,  is  yet  a  subject  of 
controversy.  Probably  no  one  of  these  theories  affords  an  adequate 
explanation,  and  this  seems  to  be  Dr.  l^ler  Smith's  opinion.  His 
own  views  are  thus  given  : — 

"  In  the  early  development  of  the  embryo  the  limbs  are  deficient  in  muscular 
power,  and  do  not  assume  any  definite  form.  The  nervous  system  has  hardly 
commenced  its  control  over  the,  as  yet,  feeble  muscles.  The  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  is  very  lar^e  in  pronortion  to  the  size  of  the  uterus,  and  the  utenis  is 
circular  rather  than  ovoia  in  shape.  We  have  to  consider  these  elements  as 
slowly  altering  from  day  to  day  in  an  almost  inappreciable  manner,  during  the 
middle  and  kter  months  of  pregnancy,  and  while  the  foetus  is  gradually  taking 
up  its  ultimate  position.  The  limbs  of  the  foetus  enlarge,  becoming  subject 
to  the  vis  nervosa,  and  under  the  influence  of  tone;  the  arms  and  fegs,  par* 
ticularly  the  latter,  become  contracted  so  as  to  form  the  foetal  ovoid.  During 
this  time,  the  relative  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii  diminishes,  so  that  at  the 
full  time  the  liquor  amnii  scarcely  does  more  than  fill  up  the  interstices  left 
between  the  foetus  and  the  uterus.  Synchronously  with  these  events,  the- 
uterus  itself,  by  the  development  of  the  cervix,  changes  from  the  circular  to 
the  pyriform  or  ovoid  shape.    With  this  change  of  shape  the  uterus  acquires- 
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power  of  mnscuLir  contraction,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  reflex  and 
pedstaltie  actions.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  necessarily  exert  a  moulding 
or  adaptive  influence  upon  the  foetus,  poised  lightly  as  it  is  in  the  Hquor 
amnii,  and  moved  urithin  the  limits  of  its  prison  by  the  slightest  impetus. 
IVse  causes  are  aided  by  the  reflex  movements  of  the  foetus  itself.  Under 
iiritation,  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  strike  out,  but  only  to  return  it  more  closely 
to  the  ovoid  shape,  and  to  accommodate  it  as  accurately  and  easily  as  possible 
to  the  aterine  cavity.  All  these  influences,  combined  with  the  effects  of  ^• 
vitation  and  of  the  indined  planes  upon  which  the  foetus  rests  in  the  upnght 
and  recumbent  positions  of  the  mother,  arrange  and  preserve  the  foetus  m  the 
normal  position  with  the  head  at  the  os  uteri.  No  single  power,  however, 
gives  its  attitude  or  position  to  the  foetus,  and  it  is  di^ult,  amidst  such  a 
number  of  adaptations,  all  contributing  to  the  same  end,  to  single  out  the  most 
important.  Ii  we  give  the  predominance  to  any  single  one  of  them,  I  think 
the  spinal  principle  of  Tone  must  be  considered  as  the  most  influential,  and  it  is 
to  the  absence  of  this,  more  than  of  any  quality  that  we  must  attribute  the 
irregular  presentations  of  dead  children."  (p.  217.) 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  labour,  we  find  that  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  divides  it  practically  into  a  preliminary  and  supplemental  stage, 
and  three  principal  ones— dilatation,  propulsion,  and  expulsion. 
There  is  no  great  harm  in  making  more  stages  than  Udiial,  provided 
the  limits  are  steadily  borne  in  mind  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  contend . 
that  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  marking  the  distinction  between 
what  has  been  generally  called  the  first  and  second  stage,  or  the  in- 
terval before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  os  uteri. 
The  entire  history  of  prolonged  labour  tnms  upon  the  question  of  the 
stage  in  which  the  dday  occurs,  and  if  we  add  the  question  of  relative 
proportion  between  the  pelvis  and  that  which  has  to  be  transmitted 
through  it,  we  shall  indude  all  the  problems  of  uncomplicated  mid- 
wifiery.  A  prolonged  first  stage  involves  no  danger  to  the  child,  and 
none  to  the  mother,  except  so  fiir  as  loss  of  sleep  may  produce  exhaus- 
tion, and  is  a  bad  preparation  for  a  possibly  long  second  stage. 
Whereas  the  second  stage  very  slightly  prolonged  beyond  its  normal 
duration  will  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms,  and  if  much  pro- 
longed, will  involve  both  mother  and  child  in  imminent  peril.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the  chapters  on  the  management  of 
natural  labour  and  the  puerperal  state  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession. 

When  describing  the  mechanism  of  face  presentations,  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  states  that  the  emergence  of  the  head  from  the  pelvis  with  the 
chin  on  the  perineum,  as  described  by  Smellie  and  Hamilton,  is  impos- 
sible without  assistance  ;  and  in  this  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is  right. 
He  also  very  properly  objects  to  the  different  modes  of  management 
which  have  been  laid  down,  and  truly  states  that  the  treatment  is 
veiy  simple : 

''We  may  assist  the  chin  in  making  its  rotation  forwards  and  downwards  by 
introducing  the  fii^r  into  the  child's  mouth,  making  traction  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  and  briuginj^  it  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  Meigs  lays  it  down  as  a  great 
rule  of  practice  m  face  cases,  that  the  chin  should  be  brought  towards  the  pubis 
as  the  /ace  emerges  from  the  pelvis.  Tliis  is  an  analogous  procedure  to  that 
of  bringing  the  occiput  down  m  vertex  cases,  either  directly,  by  the  fingers  ap- 
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plied  to  the  back  of  the  head,  or  indirectly,  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  fore- 
head. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases^^viz.,  to  favoor  the  birth  of 
that  part  which  tends  to  be  bom  first.  Should  the  head  fail  to  rotate  in  the 
pelvis,  the  foroepA  will  generally  be  neoessary  or  the  head  must  be  dislodged, 
and  the  child  delivered  by  turning."  (p.  335.) 

The  directions  for  delivery  in  breech  or  footling  cases  are  clear  and 
concise^  based  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  the  source  of  danger  to  the 
child.  Pressure  upon  the  funis  is  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against 
if  possible,  but  as  it  is  important  to  allow  the  body  of  the  child  to  be 
eixpelled  slowly  for  the  more  perfect  dilatation  of  the  passages,  we  are 
im willing  to  a^brd  assistance  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  but  after  the  arms 
are  expelled  and  the  head  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  we  must  inter- 
fere, or  the  child  will  be  lost. 

''  The  necessity  of  interference  being  dear,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
rendering  it.  A  fin^r  or  two  of  the  left  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the 
child's  mouth,  or  laid  one  on  each  superior  maxilla,  and  the  face  drawn  steadily 
down  towards  the  fourchette  of  the  perineum :  at  the  same  time,  the  occiput 
should  be  pushed  iq>  by  a  fingjer  or  two  of  the  right.hand,  introduced  belund 
the  pubis.  This  manceuvre  will  bring  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  festal  head 
into  relation  with  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
'tbiQ  head  will  emerge  now  with  the  aid  of  gentle  traction  towards  the  knees  of 
the  mother,  and  the  birth  is  complete.  Whether  the  position  of  the  foetus  is  a 
dorso-anterior  one  or  anabdomino-anterior,the  mana^ment  varies  hardly  at  all. 
The  occiput  rotates  forwards  from  its  posterior  position  just  as  in  third  and 
fourth  vertex  cases ;  and  nature  will  generally  adapt  the  head  to  the  pelvis 
much  better  than  the  aoooucheur.  No  force  shoula  be  us^  in  the  extraction 
of  the  head.  Above  all,  traction  should  never  be  exerted  upon  the  shoulders, 
as  very  slight  extension  of  the  neck  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  child."  (p.  350.) 

With  multiparous  women,  the  timely  extraction  of  the  head  is  easy 
ejiough,  and  Dr.  Tyler  Smithes  rules  may  be  safely  followed,  but  with  a 
first  case  we  are  pretty  sure  that  a  rigid  observance  of  them  would 
entail  the  loss  of  the  child.  The  truth  is,  that  in  such  cases  a  certain 
i^mount  of  traction  force  must  be  used,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care 
not  to  exceed  what  the  child  can  safely  bear ;  and  that  force  moat 
be  exerted  upon  the  shoulders^  simply  because  there  is  no  other  part 
on  which  it  can  be  effectively  exerted.  If  the  body  of  the  child  be 
carried  very  much  forward,  not  towards  the  knees  but  between  the 
thighs,  the  face  will  generally  sweep  over  the  perineum  in  time,  and 
without  requiring  an  injurious  amount  of  traction. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  dififers  from  Dr.  Barnee  as  to  the  cause  of  placenta 
prssvia.  His  opinion  is  that  it  is  caused  by  the  impregnation  of  the 
ovule,  or  attends  the 

"Arrest  of  the  impregnated  ovule  after  it  has  descoided  through  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  uterus,  so  as  to  readi  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  this 
being  the  last  point  at  which  the  ovule  retains  its  capability  of  impregnation 
and  attachment  to  the  uterine  surface  ....  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
flupposing  that,  instead  of  being  arrested  or  impregnated  in  the  tube  or  in  the 
fundus,  it  may  in  some  cases  pass  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  the  pomt  at  which  it  joins  the  cervical  cavity,  in  which  case  we  have 
pkcenta  pnevia."  (p.  376.) 

This  does  not  appear  to  us  very  expUmatory ;  it  is  at  most  another 
way  of  expressing  the  same  fact. 
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We  are  rather  sarpnaed  at  the  omisaion  of  the  stethofidope  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  these  cases.  In  several  cases  we  have  been  able  to  de* 
cide  between  accidental  and  unavoidable  hsemorrhage  by  its  aid  alone. 

We  qnite  agree  with  the  author  in  the  use  and  value  of  the  plug, 
and  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  of  the  usefulness  of  astringents. 
Foncturing  the  membranes  we  think  objectionable  unless  good  pains 
be  present,  or  the  haemorrhage  have  ceased,  as  emptying  the  uterus 
woold  not  control  the  flooding,  but  might  dive-rt  it,  and  render  the 
►  one  of  internal  hemorrhage.     Dr.  Tyler  Smith  observes — 


*^  In  my  opinion,  taming  is  the  ^reat  operatioa  in  placenta  pra>Tia,  when  the 
child  is  living  and  viable — that  which,  if  performed  at  the  proper  time,  affords 
the  greatest  chances  of  safety  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  But  there  are 
circumstanoes  in  which  turning  is  the  best  practice,  when  the  safety  of  the  mother 
alone  is  oonceraed,  the.  chila  being  already  dead.  The  conditions  fayourable 
to  taming  are,  a  dilated  or  dilatable  condition  of  the  os  uten»  the  retention  oC 
the  liquor  amnii,  or  a  moderately  relaxed  uterus,  a  pelvis  of  average  capacity, 
the  absence  of  dangerous  exliaustion,  or  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  hsemor- 
rfaage.  If  the  plaoentabe  attached  to  one  side  of  the  uterus  the  hand  should  be 
inlrodueedon  the  side  opposite  to  the  placental  site;  or  if  it  extends  over  the 
▼hole  OS,  the  hand  thonld  be  passed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  attachment  is 
leait  considerable,  or  where  the  separation  has  already  taken  place.  The 
advantages  of  turning  are,  that  without  materially  increasing  the  danger  of  the 
patient,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  feet  and  body  of  the  child  may 
be  brought  down  so  as  to  act  as  a  tolerably  efficient  plug  to  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri.  Ihiring  the  early  part  of  the  operation  the  hand  and  arm  of  the 
aceoucheor  form  a  tampon.  Turning  is  generallv  easy  in  placenta  prsevia  at 
the  full  term,  as  compared  with  other  cases  in  which  it  is  required,  because^ 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  commonly  less  powerful  than  usual.  The 
flooding  itself  tends  to  produce  dilatation  (qu.  relaxation)  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
to  weaken  uterine  action.  It  is,  therefore,  a  less  severe  operation  to  the 
mother  than  in  many  other  cases  in  which  it  is  called  for.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  multiparoas  women.  As  regards  the  state  of  the  uterus,  prinu- 
parous  women,  as  in  other  cases  requiring  turning,  offer  greater  difficulties 
than  women  who  have  borne  children.  When  the  operation  of  turning  is  per- 
formed early  in  placenta  prievia,  the  proportion  of  mothers  saved  is  large,  and 
a  oonsiderable  number  of  children  are  bom  alive.  Turning  should  always  be 
performed  in  placenta  pnsvia^  when  it  is  considered  advisable,  the  instant  the 
operation  is  reudered  practicable  by  the  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  In 
cases  where  the  os  uteri  has  been  dilated  for  many  hours  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  turning,  and  blood  or  strength  has  been  lost  in  the  interim,  we  should  blame 
not  the  operation,  but  the  delay,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  fatality  to  the 
mother  and  child."  (p.  382.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  is  convinced  of  the  ad* 
vantages  of  completely  detaching  and  extracting  the  placenta  ac- 
cording to  Dr,  Simpson's  plan,  nor  of  detaching  the  lower  portion,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Barnes. 

The  chapter  on  convulsions  is  very  complete.  Under  the  heads  of 
centric  and  exoentric  causes  the  author  enumerates  all  the  physical 
excitants  of  the  disease;  and  he  adds,  under  the  former  head,  a 
valuable  pan^^raph  upon  th^  psychical  causes^  Moreover,  the  subject 
of  albominuria,  and  its  oonnexion  with  convulsions^  receives  special  and 
careful  consideration,  the  author  availing  himself  of  Dr.  Braun*s 
valuable  treatise. 
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As  regards  bloodletting,  we  qnite  agree  with  the  following  remarks 
of  the  author  : — 

"  The  action  of  bloodletting  on  the  spinal  marrow  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  circulation.  In  fulness  of  the  yascolar  system,  it  is  a  powerful 
sedatire  of  spinal  action.  Hence  venesection  is  a  great  remedy  in  the  simpler 
form  of  puerperal  oonTulsion,  where  the  disease  chiefly  depends  on  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  marrrow  by  excess  of  blood,  or  the  mechanical  pressure  exerted 
by  the  blood  on  that  ornui,  together  with  the  counter-pressure  of  the  distended 
brain  on  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  such  cases  bleeding  should  be  performed 
with  a  view  to  its  sedative  action  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to  avert  the 
mechanical  effects  of  vascular  pressure  from  this  orcan.  Alone,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease,  particularly  when  the  fits  come  on 
before  the  bee^nning  of  labour  or  after  dehverjr.  But  the  second  important 
intention  of  bK>odletting  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — ^namely,  that  of  pre- 
serving the  brain  from  injury  during  the  convmsion.  Besides  the  primary 
congestion,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  attack  by  its  counter- 
pressure  on  the  medulla,  the  convulsive  actions  themselves,  exerting  great 
muscular  pressure  on  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  causing,  as  tuey  do, 
ffreat  turcidity  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  are  frequently  dangerous  sources  of 
fatal  cerebral  congestion,  or  of  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion.  As  in  the  case 
of  epileptics,  women  in  puerperal  convulsion  frequently  die  of  apoplexy,  pro- 
duced by  the  immense  pressure  exerted  on  the  cerebral  column  of  olood  during 
the  fits.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  great  measure  from  the  effects  of  bloodletting  in 
warding  off  accident  from  the  bndn  that  bleeding  is  so  general  in  this  disease. 
The  due  recognition  of  the  distinct  operation  of  oloodletting  on  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  systems  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  In  pletnoric  states  of  the 
circulation  it  is  in  this  disease  curative  in  its  action  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
preventive  in  its  action  on  the  brain."  (p.  505.) 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connexion  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  convulsions  is,  whether  the  labour  is  to  be  left  to  nature,  or 
whether  we  are  to  interfere,  and  in  what  way.  There  is  good  sense  in 
the  following  observations : — 

"The  general  principle  we  may  deduce  is,  that  wherever  artificial  delivery 
can  be  effected  with  less  irritation  than  would  be  produced  by  the  continuance 
of  the  child  in  the  parturient  canal,  and  its  expulsion  by  the  natural  process,  it 
is  advisable  that  it  should  be  performed  if  the  situation  of  the  mother  be 
perilous.  It  must  be  with  reference  to  this  principle — namely,  to  the  irritation 
of  any  particular  operation,  and  the  irritation  of  labour  itself— that  turning, 
craniotomy,  or  the  forceps  must  be  decided  upon."  (p.  611.) 

We  confess  to  having  a  great  objection  to  turn  in  such  cases,  and 
rarely  will  craniotomy  be  justifiable  unless  the  child  be  dead.  But 
here  chloroform  is  invaluable,  and  deserving,  we  think,  of  a  fuller 
notice  than  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  given  it.  It  not  only  arrests  the 
convulsion,  but  renders  the  application  of  the  forcej)S  safe  and  easy  ; 
and  the  delivery  without  pain,  or  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  profession  upon  having  the 
matured  opinions  of  so  able  an  accoucheur  as  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  within 
reach,  and  the  publisher  upon  having  secured  a  valuable  addition  to 
his  manuals.  Of  the  style  of  the  author  we  have  enabled  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  do  not  think  that  their  judgment  will 
be  adverse.     The  book  is  not  perfect,  of  course,  and  we  have  taken 
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the  liberty  of  poiatiog  out  what  we  consider  its  chief  defect — viz.,  that 
the  practical  part  is  rather  a  bnef  summaiy  of  the  best  current 
opinions^  than  a  sei'ies  of  detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
practitioners. 

The  illttstrationsy  which  are  very  numerous,  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  second  book 
at  the  head  of  the  article.  Dr.  Spiegelberg  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
care  and  pains  he  has  taken.  The  volume  has  no  pretence  to  ori- 
ginality ;  it  is  even  more  of  a  manual  perhaps  than  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's, 
and  its  range  is  more  limited,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  execution  is 
very  reapectable. 

The  firat  part  consists  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  the  parts  of 
generation,  with  ample  instructions  for  both  external  and  internal 
investigation.  Then  follows  the  physiology  and  dietetics  of  pregnancy, 
labour,  and  childbed,  with  very  minute  details  as  to  the  changes  effected 
in  the  organs  involved ;  the  development  of  the  ovnm,  the  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy,  the  duration  of  gestation,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  diild.  The  sections  are  carefully  written,  and  contain  a 
large  amount  of  information. 

The  author  next  speaks  of  labour,  of  the  pains,  including  not  merely 
the  uterine  contractions,  but  those  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles;  after  which  he  describes  the  ordinary  course 
of  labour,  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  and  the  management  of  labour, 
with  a  section  on  the  use  of  chloroform.  Then  we  have  a  carefully 
written  section  on  the  physiology  and  dietetics  of  childbed,  both  as 
regards  mother  and  child. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  concerns  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment, first  of  pregnancy  and  then  of  delivery.  Under  the  latter  head 
.we  have  sub-sections,  where  the  pathological  condition  is  referable,  1 
to  the  ))ains,  2  to  the  pelvis,  3  to  the  soft  parts,  and  4  to  the  child, 
with  the  subsequent  addition  of  complicated  labour.  This  arrange- 
ment is  excellent,  and  we  very  much  prefer  it  to  the  absence  of  all 
such  classification  in  Dr.  Smith's  manual. 

The  fourth  division  embraces  all  the  obstetrical  operations,  and  is 
both  full  and  precise. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  work,  but  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  points. 

Dr.  Spiegelberg  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  we 
think  that  he  has  met  the  usual  objections  in  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  lays  down  the  following  conditions  for  its  administration  : 
1,  that  an  inhaler  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  handkerchief  or 
towel  bo  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  face,  so  as  to  admit  the 
firee  mixture  of  atmospheric  air ;  2,  the  chloroform  must  be  pure ;  3,  the 
inhalation  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage ;  4,  and 
should  be  continued  only  during  a  pain ;  5,  in  normal  labom*,  an  extreme 
degree  of  ansesthesia  need  not  be  produced ;  6,  we  should  commence  with 
a  moderate  dose;  7,  the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  one  position. 
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sad  ^>ecutl  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Madder ; 
8,  chloroform  should  neither  be  given  after  a  full  meal,  nor  after  long 
fiiisting ;  9,  the  greatest  quiet  is  to  be  observed,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  inhalation ;  10,  the  patient  is  not  to  be  awoke. 

As  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  style  of  the  author,  as 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject,  we  will  turn  to  the 
section  on  narrow  pelvis,  and  to  that  on  the  operation  by  the  forceps, 
for  this  purpose. 

The  former  commences  by  the  distinctions  between  general  narrow- 
ing, or  that  arising  firom  special  deformity  of  bones  or  joints.  Thus 
we  have  the  equally  undersized  pelvis,  which  may  take  the  female,  the 
juvenile  or  the  male  form,  the  funnel  shape,  the  diminished  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  brim,  synostosis  of  the  sacrum  and  innominata,Kaegeie's 
oblique  distOTtion,  and  synostosis  of  both  sides,  as  described  by  Robert. 
Kext,  we  have  carefully  described  the  varieties  of  deformity  caused  by 
rickets,  osteomalacia,  exostosis,  and  fractures,  with  admirable  illustra- 
tions ;  then  those  resulting  from  hip  disease,  acute  and  chronic,  and 
from  changes  in  the  vertebral  column.  After  a  full  account  of  the  dis- 
tortions, the  author  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  their  diagnosis^ 
and  their  influence  upon  pregnancy  and  child-birth ;  and  lastly,  the 
treatment,  according  to  the  amount  of  narrowing,  divided  into  four 
degrees. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  brief  space  we  have  a  complete  review  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  we  do  not  see  a  single  point  of  importance 
omitted.  The  descriptions  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and  the  practice 
recommended  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities. 

Now  let  us  take  the  forceps  operation.  The  author  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  long  and  short  forceps,  with  plates  of  Levret'sj 
Bmellie's,  and  Naegele's  instruments ;  and  proceeds  to  consider  their 
action)  whether  mechanical  or  dynamical.  Then  follow  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  operation,  and  the  circumstances  which  indicate  its 
necessity,  and  the  prognosis. 

There  is  sound  sense  in  the  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  time  of  the 
operation,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  save  both  mother  and  child  if  possible ; 
at  all  evente,  to  injure  neither. 

After  enumerating  the  preparations  necessary,  such  as  emptying  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  placing  the  patient  in  the  proper  position,  Ac.  Ac., 
and  recommending  the  use  of  chloroform,  Dr.  Spiegelbcrg  lays  down 
twelve  general  rules  for  the  operation,  as  to  the  position  of  the  forceps, 
the  mode  of  introduction,  the  mode  of  closing  and  holding  the  in- 
strument, and  the  line  of  extraction  and  amount  of  duration  of  the  force 
employed. 

From  the  way  these  two  subjects  are  handled,  the  reader  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  book  itself.  They  were  not  selected  as  being  better 
than  the  rest,  but  were  taken  haphazard.  Each  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  though  we  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
author's  conclusions,  we  have  always  been  gratified  by  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  and  the  amount  of  information  he  has  brought  forward. 

The  third  volume  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  a  record  of  cases  of 
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diffieolt  kbonr,  pi^oeded  bj  some  general  rennAfkB  on  the  subject 
and  Mlowed  by  a  statistical  report  of  7302  cases  delivered  under  Dr. 
Hall  Davis's  superintendence.  Details  of  144  cases,  presenting  some 
difficulty  or  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice,  are  given  with  great  care, 
and  will  form  a  valuable  body  of  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The 
pralimiBary  observations  are  sound  as  &r  as  they  go,  but  in  one 
reelect  they  too  much  resemble  the  operative  part  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 
book — they  are  too  general,  tooshort  and  cursory,  so  that  they  do  not  meet 
the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  accoucheur.  A  chapter  might 
be  profitably  written  on  difficult  parturition  as  affecting  t/ie  accoucheur. 
The  most  prominent  subjects  of  the  book  are  the  cases  requiring  the 
forceps  or  craniotomy,  and  to  some  remarks  upon  them  we  shall  con- 
fine oonelves.  We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Davis  had  marked 
out  more  distinctly  the  limits  of  the  two  operations^  especially  as  we 
see  finom  the  Journals  that  a  oontroveniy  on  the  subject  of  craniotomy 
has  taken  place  between  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dublin  (Literary) 
Review,  and  Dr.  Churchill  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.  When 
we  find  craniotomy  absolutely  proscribed,  except  in  the  case  of  ^dead 
ehildnn,  and  the  ceesarian  section  proposed  as  its  ordinary  substitute, 
it  becomes  quite  necessary  to  define,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible,  the  limits  of  the  former  operation,  not  with  reference  so 
much  to  hysterotomy  as  the  alternative,  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
forceps. 

The  practical  question  which  presses  upon  every  one  extensively 
ttigaged  in  midwifery  is,  '*  What  are  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the 
operation  with  the  forceps  and  of  craniotomy  ?  In  other  words,  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  determine  that  either  operation  is  unnecessary  on 
the  one  hand  and  useless  on  the  other )  Between  these  two  extremes 
lies  the  ground  which  such  operation  will  occupy,  and  to  which  each 
most  be  limited. 

Let  ns  consider  the  foroeps  first  The  delay  may  be  the  result  of 
dynamical  or  mechanical  causes,  or  a  combination  of  both.  There 
may  be  ample  space  in  the  pelvis,  and  no  ascertainable  physical  impe- 
diment, and  yet  the  pains,  strong  at  first,  become  gradually  less 
effiKtive,  though  to  the  full  as  painful.  Or  the  mechanicfd  impediment 
may  be  extremely  slight,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  expe- 
rience could  satisfjr  us  that  assistance  could  be  necessary.  We  have 
more  than  once  seen  labour  rendered  powerless  by  the  child's  nose 
pressing  against  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  forehead  being  anterior, 
and  where  there  was  otherwise  ample  space  and  good  pains ;  and  yet 
this  very  slight  obstade  protracted  the  labour  until  assistance  with 
forceps  was  neoesaary.  Again,  there  may  be  good  forcible  pains,  but 
the  pelvic  space  may  be  diminished  by  some  unusual  condition  of  the 
soft  parte,  or  by  the  sutures  of  the  child's  head  being  ossified,  or  by  an 
actual  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  Now  in  each 
of  theee  cases  the  important  question  is,  how  far  we  are  to  ti*ust  to  the 
natural  powers^  and  by  what  are  we  to  be  decided  in  having  recourse 
to  art  t  Is  it  to  be  a  question  of  time,  symptoms,  or  measurement  % 
Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Davis  says :  before  operating^<~ 
«*Wc  should  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  risk  to  either  the  mother  or  child  from 
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a  longer  protracted  pressure.  But  on  uq  account  must  we  withhold  our  assist- 
ance till  that  extremity  of  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  has  supervened  m 
which  little  or  no  hope  remains  that  art  can  avail  us  in  rescuing  either  life. 
The  danger  of  injury  lies  in  the  pressure  exerted  in  labour  being  violent  and 
]on^  continued  on  the  same  tracts  of  tissue,  the  head  immovably  fixed  in  one 
position,  80  as  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation  in  the  parts  pinched,  so  to 
speak,  between  it  and  the  pelvic  walls.  The  head  may  sometimes  remain 
stationary  in  the  pelvis  after  full  dilatation  of  the  uterine  orifice  for  a  longer 
period  than  even  twelve  hours,  and  no  evil  result  follow.  But  for  this  to 
occur  there  must  be  ample  space,  with  the  'soft  parts  moist  and  relaxed,  and 
little  or  no  labour  action  present.  In  due  time,  often  after  a  refreshing  sleep, 
which  it  may  be  judicious  to  promote  by  artificial  means,  nature  resumes  and 
completes  her  work  with  safety.  It  is  usually  admitted,  that  so  long  as  the 
heaa  advances  pari  passu  with  the  pains  of  parturition,  so  long  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  interference,  even  though  the  above  stated  limit  of  time  may 
have  been  much  exceeded.  As  a  eeneral  principle  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fact, 
out  fatal  exceptions  to  its  universal  truth  have  occurred."  (p.  24.) 
Again, 

"  There  must  be  room  in  the  pelvis  for  the  safe  introduction  of  the  force]^ 
at  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  head.  If  the  child  is 
known  to  be  at  or  near  the  full  term,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  average  size» 
there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvb  iu  the  conjugate 
diameter,  and  at  the  outlet  in  its  transverse  diameter,  a  clear  space  of  three 
inches  and  a  quarter,  to  afford  us  any  hope  of  success  in  a  forceps  operation. 
A  labour  in  which  the  head  is  so  completely  locked  and  wedged  in  the  pelvis 
that  an  ear  cannot  be  reached,  and  when  the  examining  fin^r  cannot  be  passed 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  wall  at  any  point,  is  obviously  one  in  which 
we  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  forceps."  (p.  23.) 

Lastly,  Dr.  Davis  observes, 

**  As  an  aid  to  our  decision  in  favour  of  interference,  I  maj  refer  to  a  si^n 
which  I  have  for  several  years  past  found  useful  as  an  intimation  of  approacn- 
in^  danser  from  protracted  pressure  in  obstructed  labour,  namely,  an  olive- 
coloured  or  brownish  slimv  discharge,  a  depraved  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  result  of  lon^-contmued  irritation.  The  child  may  often  be 
saved  after  the  occurrence  ot  this  discharge,  which  differs  in  character  from 
that  of  meconium." 

Thus  we  find  that  Dr.  Davis  takes  into  constderation  time,  apaoQ, 
and  certain  symptoms  or  results  of  delay.  We  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  the  whole  danger  consists  in  the  long-continued  pressure.  Even 
when  this  is  in  no  degree  excessive,  the  febrile  symptoms  of  powerless 
labour  may  arise,  and  the  patient  die,  if  not  delivered  in  time. 
Neither  is  the  olive-coloured  discharge  a  trustworthy  guide ;  when  it 
cioes  arise  from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  subjected  to  long 
pressure,  it  is  very  significant ;  but  how  often  does  a  similar  discharge 
occur  at  all  periods  of  labour  where  there  has  been  no  undue  pressure  9 
We  saw  a  case  lately  in  which  the  liquor  amnii  resembled  green  pea- 
soup,  and  the  entire  labour  was  completed  in  two  hours. 

In  making  up  our  minds,  then,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
Jlrst,  the  character  of  the  pains.  If  they  have  been  strong  and  pro- 
pelling, and  are  now  getting  less  forcible,  producing  less  impression  on 
the  head,  and  if  by  degrees  instead  of  forcing  the  patient  to  bear 
down,  they  occasion  an  outcry  like  first-stage  pains,  we  may  fear 
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that,  irrespective  of  any  obstacle,  they  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  labour. 

3.  The  SymptomB. — If  at  any  period  of  the  second  stage  we  find  the 
pulse  higher  than  usual,  and  remaining  so  between  the  pains,  the 
fildn  becoming  hot,  the  mouth  and  tongne  dry,  with  other  symptoms 
of  powerlees  labour,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  run  great  risk  by 
delay,  as  we  generally  find  also,  when  these  symptoms  arise,  that  the 
pains  diminiah,  in  power  at  least. 

3.  Time. — ^We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Davis,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  precise  time  for  interference,  inasmuch  as  un&vourable  s3rmptom8 
will  arise  in  one  patient  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  not  for  twelve  or 
tt^teen  in  another.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  time,  we  refer  to  the 
second  stage  only,  or  after  the  os  uteri  is  iiilly  dilated,  or  the  head 
has  passed  through  it.  To  us  the  question  of  time  seems  rather 
subordinate  to  the  other  conditions  generally;  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant in.  calculating  on  the  results  of  continued  pressure,  and 
aho  upon  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  after 
what  perisod  the  child  is  in  peril ;  but  we  know  that  it  becomes 
80,  and  this  will  be  an  element  fi>r  our  calculation,  especially  in 
feroeps  caiies. 

4.  Space. — We  must  not  forget  that,  under  certain  dynamical  con- 
ditions, a  very  little  obstacle  wUl,  so  to  speak,  paralyse  uterine  action, 
and  ultimately  render  the  labour  a  "  powerless*"  one  ;  so  that  we  must 
estimate  its  importance  not  per  «e,  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  child's  head  in  its  descent,  allowing  sufficient  time.  If  strong 
pains,  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  do  not  overcome  the  obsti-uction, 
and  force  through  the  child's  head,  un&vourable  symptoms  will  result, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  anticipate  these.  On  the  other  hand,  though  we 
cannot  easily  measure  the  number  of  inches  in  the  conjugate  or 
transverse  diameters,  we  can  arrive  practically  at  sufficiently  correct 
condiisions  by  comparing  the  child's  head  with  the  pelvis,  and  observing 
the  'dip*  or  protrusion  during  each  pain.  If  the  finger  cannot  pass 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvis  at  any  part,  we  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Davis  that  the  case  is  not  one  for  the  forceps  apparently.  But  it 
may  pass  to  a  certain  extent  without  reaching  the  ear ;  and  we  confess 
we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  destroy  a  child  in  such  a  case  without 
trying  to  introduce  the  forceps.  The  kind  of  instrument  preferred  by 
Dr.  Davis  is  not  easy  to  introduce,  except  laterally;  whereas  one  blade 
of  the  single-curved  forceps,  when  properly  made,  may  be  passed 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  where  there  is  generally  the  most  room, 
and  afterwards  changed  into  the  oblique  position  without  difficulty  or 
danger,  if  the  operator  be  only  gentle  and  dextrous ;  the  other  blade 
will  pass  easily  posteriorly.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  blades,  and  extracting  a  living  child,  in  cases  where 
at  first  it  seemed  impossible.  Of  course,  great  care  and  judgment  will 
be  necessary  both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  amount  and  continue 
anoe  of  the  force  employed  in  extracting ;  still,  when  the  alternative 
is  the  destruction  of  life,  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  guard 
against  so  fearful  an  operation. 

45-xxiii.  8 
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These,  then,  are  the  points  for  otir  consideratioii  in  ewsry  diffioalt  or 
protracted  case,  and  upon  tbem  our  decision  must  be  founded  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  operation,  and  the  time  best  suited  for  our  inter- 
ferenoa  There  is  a  singular  amount  of  tact  aoquixed  by  practice, 
which  is  beyond  price  to  the  accoucheur  and  the  patient.  Those  who 
hare  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind  will  very  often  be  able  to  predicate 
that  interference  will  ultimately  be  necessary  long^  before  any  m^genfe. 
symptoms  seem,  to  an  ordinary  mind,  likely  to  require Jti  'Sow  if 
by  any  accurate  means  we  can  arrive  at.  this  oonckuaony.  it  is-  evident 
that  many  hours  of  suffering,  may  be  spared,  and  the  safety  of  both 
mother  and  child  made  more  secure. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Davis  in  his  preference, 
of  the  forceps  with  the  double  curve,  but  we  think  the  rules  he  has 
laid  down  for  their  application  intelligible  and  correct.  He  has  hardly 
dwelt  enough  upon  the  loeal  care  and  attention  which  the  nurse 
should  be  directed  to  observe  during  convalescence. 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  craniotomy.  No  doubt  it  is  a. 
most  painful  operation,  when  the  child  is  alive,  to  any  man  of  feelings 
and  certainly  if  it  be  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  employed,  it  ia 
nothing  short  of  murder ;  however,  Dr.  Davis  is  quite  correct  in 
observing  that,  ''in  performing  this  destructive  operation  on  the 
child,  we  are  not  necessarily  sacrifilcing  its  life,  for  it  is  conso- 
latory to  know  that  in  most  cases,  ere  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
it,  the  child  has  already  ceased  to  live.'*  It  is  generally  admitted . 
that  when  assistance  is  necessary  to  deliver,  if  the  child  be  dead,  cxa<- 
niotomy  is  preferable  to  the  forces. 

But,  though  few,  there  are  stiU  some  cases  in  which  the  child  is 
alive,  and  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  act.  Are  we  to  act  as  soon, 
as  the  necessity  is  established,  or  wait  until  the  child  die,  notwith*- 
standing  the  increased  risk  to  the  mother  )  Unhesitatingly,  we  should 
choose  the  former,  if  the  case  be  one  where  craniotomy  affords  the  only 
chanca  What,  then,  will  be  sufiiQient  ground  for  this  conclusion  % 
Suppose  we  detect  a  positive  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the 
pelvis,  and  that  afler  so  many  hours  of  labour  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made  beyond  a  certain  point ;  that  the  pains  produce  no  de^ 
pression  of  the  child's  head,  and  that  febrile  symptoms  are  setting  in :. 
this  is  a  combination  which  affords  but  little  proq)ect  of  relief  by 
any  other  means.  If,  in  addition,  we  have  made  a  cautious  use  of  the 
forceps^  and  have  foiled  either  in  introducing  them  or  in  extracting, 
the  child,  it  would  involve  the  mother's  life  if  we  were  to  hesitate^ 
''  When  the  impediment  to  delivery,'*  says  Dr.  Davis, ''  is  greater  than 
can  be  overcome  by  the  means  already  considered,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  save  both  mother  and  her  offiipring :  both  lives  would  inevitably 
be  lost  in  the  attempt.  Under  these  cireumstances  it  becomes  our 
imperative  duty  to  rescue  the  more  valuable  life,  which,  for  obvious^ 
reasons,  is  that  of  the  mother.'*  The  latter  sentence,  we  think,  in<- 
volves  a  most  mischievous  fallacy.  We  do  not ''  rescue**  the  mother's, 
life  hecwase  it  is  most  valuable ;  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter  :  we- 
9nay  save  the  mother,  but  we  cannot  save  the  child,  and  as  it  is  neoes- 
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mSij  and  inevitably  doomed :  we  merely  destroy  it  a  few  honrs  earlier 
than  it  would  die  if  left  alone. 

But  whilst  uneqfUToeal  bony  distortion  may  render  tbe  birth  of  a 
living  child  imposaibie,  a  minor  degree,  or  disproportion  from  other 
cuMs,  may  necessitate  oraniotomy  in  one  labour  and  not  in  another. 
As  Dr.  Davis  remarks : — 

"Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  take  for  granted,  that  because  craniotomy 
has  been  the  only  alternative  in  one  laboar,  it  mnst  of  necessity  be  resorted  to 
on  a  sobsequent  occasion.  On  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  maternal  tissues 
and-  foetal  scalp,  of  rigidities  by  inordinate  ossification  of  the  head,  or  by 
reason  of  its  being  above  the  average  sue,  perforation  may  have  been  per- 
fectlv  proper  in  the  first  confinement ;  and  in  a  succeeding  deliveiy,  a  child  of 
equal  or  of  not  much  smaller  size,  may  pass  living  without  obstruction. 
Again^  though  much  more  rarely,  a  patient's  first  or  second  labour  may  be 
easy,  and  a  following  one  difficult,  requiring  the  forceps,  or  even  craniotomy, 
on  acooont  of  the  like  swelling  in  the  soft  tissues,  undue  hardness  or  thickness 
of  the  foetal  cranium,  or  from  its  head  being  longer  than  on  previous  occa- 
•    5."  (p.  62.) 


This  is  qnite  true,  no  doubt,  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  would  be 
still  less  frequent  if  we  had  the  care  of  tbe  patient  from  the  beginning. 
By  proper  treatment  several  of  these  causes  might  be  prevented  or 
removed,  so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  range  of  tibe  forceps. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  one  of  the  limits  of  the  forceps  operation 
is  marked  by  certain  symptoms,  the  force  or  feebleness  of  uterine  action, 
and  time ;  the  other  limit  by  mechanical  disproportion.  Craniotomy 
is  abnost  always  (except  in  the  case  of  dead  duldcen)  a  question  of 
mechanical  disproportion,  comprised  between  the  measurements  which 
will  not  permit  the  passage  of  a  living  child,  and  those  which  prohibit 
the  passage  of  a  mutilated  ona 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  refer  our  read»:s  to  Dr.  Davis's  book 
for  his  opinions  on  the  induction  of  premature  labour ;  on  fisice,  breech, 
footling,  and  transverse  presentations.  Although  we  may  not  always 
agree  with  bim,  yet  we  feel  high  respect  for  his  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence. 
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SinffeSf  des  reckerehes  nouveiles  sur  le  dhfdoppement  du  crdne  et  du 
eertfeaUf  et  une  ancdyse  comparee  des  foncHons  de  Vintdligence 
hmnoAne.  Par  M.  Pierbb  Gbatiolet,  Aide-Naturaliste-chef  des 
Travaox  anatomiques  au  Mnseam  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Membre  de 
hi  Sod6t6  PhUomathique.— Part9,  1857.     8vo,  pp.  692. 

dms^OfrcOive  AruUomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  corifideredin  its  Edations 
with  IrUMgenee.  By  MM.  Leuret  and  Gbatiolet.  Second 
Volume,  comprising  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  of  Man  and  Hia 
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Quadi-umana,  new  Eesearcftes  on  the  Devdcpment  of  the  Oranitun 
and  of  the  BrcUny  and  a  CotnparaHve  Analysis  of  the  Functions  of 
the  Human  Intelligence.     By  M.  Pierre  Gratiolet. 

2,  An    Eseay    on    Phyeiological  PeycJiology.     By    Bobert    Dunk, 

F.B.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirorgical  Society, 
Ac — London,  1858.     8vo,  pp.  94. 

3.  The  Human  Mind  in  its  Relations  to  tlie  Brain  and  Nervous  System^ 

By  Dakiel  NoBLEy  M.D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Clifton  Hall 
Betreat,  dec. — London,  1858.     Post  8yo,  pp.  157. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  M.  Leuret's  valuable  trea- 
tise on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  continu- 
ation of  which  by  his  own  hand  was  prevented  by  his  early  and  lamented 
death,  has  been  completed  by  M.  Gmtiolet,  an  anatomist  whose  posi- 
tion gives  him  the  greatest  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  such  re- 
searches, and  whose  ability  we  believe  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  first 
portion  <^  his  task.  The  power  of  observing  and  analysing  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  however,  is  a  very  different  gift  from  that  which 
makes  a  good  dissector  ;  and  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  M.  Gratiolet 
by  no  means  equals  the  savant  whose  work  he  has  imdertaken  to  cany 
on.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  systematic  analysis  of  his  work  j  but 
shall  extract  from  it  such  materials  as  suit  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  that  of  inquiiing  into  the  progress  of  Cerebral  Physiology  since  the 
date  of  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  predeces- 
sors just  twelve  years  ago.*  This  essay,  we  believe  we  may  say  with- 
out vanity,  has  had  an  important  influence  in  the  subsequent  direction 
of  the  thoughts  and  inquiries  of  our  countrymen  in  relation  to  its 
subject ;  and  it  is  explicitly  referred  to  as  the  foundation  of  the  two 
smaller  treatises  before  us,  which  proceed  from  two  gentlemen,  who^ 
whilst  themselves  putting  forth  very  different  views  as  to  points 
of  detail,  closely  accord  as  to  all  general  considerations  both  with 
each  other  and  with  ourselves.  Mr.  Dunn's  Essay  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  '  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine,*  and  which  are  now  issued  in  a  collected  form,  having  for 
their  object  to  expound  the  general  bearing  of  Physiology  upon  Psy- 
chology, and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  certain  new  propositions 
which  appear  to  their  author  to  be  deducible  from  the  results  of  in- 
quiries carried  further  in  the  same  direction.  *'  Written,**  as  he  says 
of  them,  "  at  varying  intervals  amid  the  distraction  of  medical  prac- 
tice,'* they  bear  some  "  marks  of  needless  repetition  and  of  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject ;"  but  of  such  imperfections  it 
would  be  hypercritical  to  take  account  in  a  series  of  papers  containing 
so  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable.  Dr.  Noble*s  little  bool^ 
which  is  essentially  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  treatise 
on  Psychological  Medicine,  is  more  compact  and  less  elaborate  ;  but 
its  object  is  less  to  develope  any  new  views,  than  to  present,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  genei-al  reader,  a  summary  of  what  is  known,  or  may 
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be  leasonablj  soimisedy  as  to  the  dependence  of  different  forms  of 
F^chological  actiritj  upon  the  instrumentality  of  differents  parts  of 
the  EncephaloD.  The  notice  which  we  took  of  it  in  our  last  number 
sopersedes  the  necessity  of  any  further  allusion  to  it  on  the  present 
oocasion. 

Taking  our  stand  upon  the  Article  just  referred  to,  the  great  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  show  iu  general  terms  what  the  Cerebrum  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do,  we  shall  first  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  substantiated  or 
rradeied  probable^  by  subsequent  researches  into  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebrum.  In  this  survey  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
the  Mammalian  series ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  Cerebrum  first  asserts  its 
predominance  over  the  sensorial  centres ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  in  this  aiogle  class  we  should  accomplish  the  entire  ascent 
from  a  grade  of  cerebral  development  that  seems  but  little  elevated 
above  that  of  the  Bird,  to  one  in  which  the  proportions  are  so  com- 
pletely reversed,  that  the  Cerebrum,  both  in  size  and  complexity, 
throws  every  other  part  except  the  Cerebellum  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically  into  the  shade.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  Fish  and  the  Marsupial,  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  Marsupial  and  Man.  For  even  the  external  augmentation 
of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  lower  of  these  two  series,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  proportional  development ;  since  a 
very  slighC  examination  suffices  to  show  that  the  hemispheric  gan- 
glia are  still,  in  the  lowest  Mammalia^  nothing  else  than  incrusta- 
tions (so  to  speak)  wrapping  round  the  comparatively  large  sensorial 
centres ;  whilst  a  more  careful  examination  of  their  internal  structure 
brings  to  light  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  arraugement  of  its 
fibres.  But  as  we  ascend  through  the  higher  Mammals,  we  find  the  size 
of  the  Cerebrum  to  inci^ease  beyond  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  sensory 
ganglia ;  its  superficial  layer  of  vesicular  matter  is  vastly  augmented 
not  merely  in  thickness,  but  in  extent  of  surfitce  ;  and  its  fibrous 
Btractnre  progressively  increases  in  complexity,  so  as  almost  to  defy  the 
efforts  of  the  most  skilful  anatomist  to  unravel  its  multiple  interlace- 
ments. The  Cerebrum  is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  most  distinctive 
portion  of  the  Mammalian  organization.  The  arrangement  of  the 
genital  apparatus  (in  which  we  include  the  mammary  glands)  peculiar 
to  this  class,  is  subservient  to  that  prolongation  of  the  period  of  de- 
pendence of  the  offspring  upon  the  parent,  which  we  find  throughout 
animated  nature  to  stand  in  relation  to  a  higher  grade  of  ultimate 
development  And  as  the  various  modifications  of  general  structure 
which  its  different  types  present,  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  far  more 
intimately  related  to  distinctive  peculiarities  in  their  I'espective  habits 
of  life  than  they  are  elsewhere,  we  should  anticipate  finding  in  the 
Mammalian  series  a  diversity  of  conditions  of  cerebral  organization, 
corresponding  to  that  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  apparatus  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  its  several 
orders,  and  yet  more  closely  related  to  that  progressive  advance  in 
ifUeUigenee  which  is  the  essential  character  of  elevation  in  this  class. 
The  researches  of  comparative  anatomists,  though  fiir  firom  informing 
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us  6ompletel7  as  to  the  Cerebral  organicatioii  of  the  serend  types  or 
Mammalian  stractare,  have  brought  together  a  mass  of  material  whi<3i 
admits  (to  say  the  least)  of  provisional  arrangement ;  and  we  eiiall 
now  inquire  what  are  the  general  eonelusions  to  which  the  &cts  thus 
classijSed  appear  to  point. 

Four  leading  modifications  of  cerebral  structure  hare  been  recently 
•shown  by  Prof  Owen*  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  class  Mammalia  ; 
and  these  are  coneorrent  with  such  modifications  in  other  important 
-systems  of  organs,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  that  distmguished  naturalist^ 
to  affiird  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  primary  division  of  the 
•group:— 

I.  The  first  and  lowest  sub-class  may  be  termed  from  its  cerebral  cha- 
-raeter  Lyencephah,  or  looee-brained,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being 

eomparatfvely  loose  or  disconnected  with  each  other,  owing  to  the  want 
'  of  the  great  transvene  commissure  or  corpus  callosum.  The  size  qf  these 
-hemispheres  is  such  as  to  leave  exposed  the  o]&cix>Ty  ganglia,  the  cere- 
•bellom,  and  more  or  leas  of  the  optic  lobes;  their  sur&oe  is  general^ 
amooth ;  and  the  anfractnosities,  when  any  present  themselves,  are^ 
'lew  and  simple.  This  division  includes  the  two  orders  {Bfonatremata 
and  MarstipMia)  of  <<implacentar  Mammals,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  Zoologists  to  rank  as  a  distinct  sub-class,  on  account 
of  their  very  marked  points  of  affinity  to  the  oviparous  ^ertebrata, 
'but -which  Prof  Owen  now  regards  as  constituting  a  group  equivalent 
-in  value  to  each  of  the  other  three,  and  as  having  special  relations  of 
-tmalogy  with  the  Lisseneephala.  Although  our  acquaintance  with 
^these  animals  is  comparatively  imperfect,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  as  regards  intelligence  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
'enUre  Mammalian  series ;  and  that  their  habits  of  life  are  almost 
eniively  determined,  as  in  the  Oviparous  Yertebista,  by  the  instincts 
peculiar  to  each  species,  which  are  capable  of  very  little  modification 
•^her  by  education  or  by  change  of  external  conditions. 

II.  The  next  well-marked  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Cerebrum 
is  where  the  corpus  callosum  is  present,  but  connects  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres as  little  advanced  in  bulk  or  outward  character  ba  in  the  pre- 
ceding sub-class  j  the  cerebrum  leaving  both  the  olfiictory  lobes  and 
the  cerebellum  exposed,  and  being  commonly  smooth,  or  with  few  and 
simple  convolutions  in  a  very  small  section  composed  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  group.  The  Mammals  so  characterized  constitute  the 
«ub-class  lA99enc^phoila,  or  smooth-brained ;  under  which  are  ranked 
the  orders  Rodentia,  Insectivora,  Cheiroptera,  and  Bruta  (this  last 
being  tiie  equivalent  of  the  Edentata  of  Cuvier).  In  each  of  these 
orders,  many  points  of  affinity  to  the  oviparous  Yertebrataare  disoern- 
able  j  and  notwithstanding  that  an  undue  reliance  on  dental  characters 
has  led  almost  all  aydtematists  to  assign  a  much  higher  position  to  the 
Cheiroptera  and  Insectivora  (the  former  having  been  generally  ranked 
next  to  the  Quadrumana,  and  the  latter  between  the  Cheiroptera  and 
the  Carnivora),  we  feel  satisfied  that  in  thus  degrading  them,  Professor- 
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Oiren  Ytam  aangned  to  them  a  £ur  more  appropriate  place  than  that 
iMch  they  have  -pveTiotisty  oeoupied.  The  aptitude  of  the  Oheimoptera, 
LweetivMs  and  eertain  Eodeatia,  to  fall,  like  Reptiles,  into  a  state  of 
trae  torpidity,  aaBodated  witdi  a  oarresponding  ^fiiculty  of  the  heart  to 
^healate  impetfeetly-aerated  blood,  is  an  important  phyablogieal 
dHHm(4er  of  degivdation ;  as  is  bIbo  the  predominance  still  manifested 
in  all  these  orderB,  as  among  the  firuta,  of  the  instinctive  over  the 
intell^iitial  direction  of  their  actions.  It  is  among  the  Bodentia  and 
InaBetivora  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  ozampleB  of  the  con- 
fllmctive  and  the  migvatOTy  instincts,  which  the  Mammalian  claos 
'pnsuonts  j  and  there  are  so  manyobvions  points  of  paralleliBm  between 
^beee  two  onden,  that  nothing  but  a  foregone  oofnolusion  as  to  their 
disBimilarify  oonld  have  led  scientific  natnralists  to  ^sepavate  what  lees 
JMtaracted  obeervers  have  recognised  as  closely -idlied. 

m.  The  thard  leading  modification  of  the  Mammalian  cerebram  is 
mailced  by  «ach  an  iniareose  in  its  rektive  sise,  that  it  extends  over 
iMve  or  leas  of  the  oerebellom  and  of  the  oMaetory  lobes.  &vein  a4»w 
^ttLceptional  oaeeB  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  fcnnne  of  the  QoadmmaDa, 
:|he  BopefficieBis  folded  into  more  or  less  unmeroiiss  gy  ri  or  oonvolatians ; 
'^enee  the  name  Gyreneephdi<n,  or  coDvolate-brained,  assigned  by 
PktifesBor  Owmi  as  the  desigDatien  of  theirfaird'Stilwslaas,  under  vAaxh 
he  uMdudeB'the  orders  CMeioca  and  Sfrerda  (the  former  camivoreus,  ^le 
•litter  hetfbivorons  pisciform  usmmab),  the  Ungolata  or  hooM  qt»r- 
drapeds  ^^kioh  he  distributes  tinder  the  fom*  oninre  ToosodonHa,  /¥»- 
imeeidia,  iPermodaetyia,  and  Arthdaefyla),  and  the  UnguioQlata,  now 
hmited  to  tiie  Camwara  and  Quadrufmana.  In  this  enfcMclass  wcLeok 
in  vain  for  l^ioBe  nuoks  of  affinity  to  the  Ovipaxa  which  'are  exhibited 
by  the  preceding ;  and  in  it  **  the  Mammalian  modifloBition  of  the 
Tertebvate  type  attains  its  highest  physical  perfections,  as  manifated 
by  the  bulk  of  some,  by  the  destructive  mastery  of  oth^ns,  by  the 
address  and  agility  of  a  third  order.  And,  through  the  superior 
psychologieal  fiuraMes, — adaptive  intelligence  predominating  omnr  Wad 
iBstinot,— >whi(di  are  aSBociatod  with  the  higher  development  of  i^he 
hnin,  the  O^nmeephc^  afibrd  thoBe  epecies  wfaicfti  have  ever  formed 
'ttie  most  cherished  companions  and  servftors,  and  the  moBt  valnaUe 
Boureee  of  wealth  and  power,  to  Mankind.'* 

IV.  In  Man,  the  brain  preseats  an  asoensive  «tep  in  development, 
higher  and  move  strongly  marked  than  that  by  which  the  pieoeding 
Bub-dasB  waadistinguiBhed  from  the  >one  hekfw  it  Not  only  do  the 
cerebral  hemiBpheres  overlap  the  eUGhotory  lobes  and  eerebeUiim^  but 
they  extend  in  advance  of  ^e  one, -and  faart^r^baok  than  the  othttc 
Their  posterior  development  is  so  marked,  that  anatoroists  have 
assigned  to  that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lobe ;  it  is  peculiar  to 
Ae  genuB  ffwno,  and  equally  peculiar  is  the  posterior  bom  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  'and  the  hippocfrmpiis  minor,'  which  characteriae  the 
posterior  lobe  of  each  hemisphere.  The  superficial  grey  matter  of  the 
eerebnim,  through  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions,  attaiiiB 
its  maxntram  of  extent  in  Ji/kai.  With  this  highest  form  of  brain  are 
aKodated  peculiar  mental  po  wen,  the  pOBSeBBion  of  wfaieh  ^entitles  the 
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gekius  ffamo  to  rank  as  the  representative  not  merely  of  a  distinct  ordsr, 
but  of  a  distinct  sub-class  of  Mammalia^  for  whicb  Professor  Oven  pro- 
poses the  name  Ar<Aeno^hala,  significant  of  its  dominant  superiority. 

It  is  obviously  a  qu^ion  of  the  first  importance  to  determine 
whether  in  the  ascending  series  marked  out  by  these  subdivisions^ 
anything  like  a  continuous  gradation  can  be  traced  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Cerebrum,  by  which  Cuvier*s  well>known  principle  can 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  functions  of  parts  successively 
added ;  or  whether  the  differences  between  the  several  types  of 
Cerebral  organization  are  such  as  camnot  be  expressed  by  mere  addition 
and  subtraction,  but  involve  fundamental  differences  of  plan.  On  this 
point  our  information  is  still  very  scanty  ;  and  even  with  all  the  aid 
that  we  gain  from  the  study  of  development,  the  reply  must  still  be 
extremely  vague.  It  seems  to  us  most  probable,  however,  from  vaiiouB 
data  which  we  collect  from  the  researches  of  MM.  Leui^t  and  Gratiolet, 
as  well  as  from  general  considerations,  that  the  latter  view  would  be  the 
truer  one ;  so  that  to  maint>ain  that  by  simply  abstracting  or  suppress- 
ing one  part  after  another,  we  could  bring  down  the  brain  of  Man  to 
the  condition  of  that  of  a  Marsupial,  would  be  to  affirm  a  proposition 
very  far  from  the  truth.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  because  the 
skeleton  of  a  Fish  is  nearest  the  archeiype,  the  suppression  of  those 
parts  of  the  human  skeleton  which  are  peculiar  to  it  would  make  it 
correspond  with  tliat  of  a  fish.  The  general  law  of  progress  from  the 
general  to  the  special  muet  apply,  if  it  be  the  grand  truth  we  hold  it 
to  be,  to  the  development  of  ihe  oerebnun  as  to  that  of  every  other 
organ ;  and  however  like  the  brain  of  the  embryo  Marsupial  may  be 
to  the  brain  of  the  Human  embryo,  the  subsequent  difference  is  occa- 
sioned not  merely  by  the  advance  in  the  development  of  the  Human 
brain,  but  by  the  advance  (though  much  more  speedily  checked)  in 
the  development  of  the  Marsupial  brain  along  a  different  line, 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to  convey  our  meaning.  If  the 
difference  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  hemispheres  were  merely  such 
as  might  be  inferred  firom  the  suppression  of  the  corpus  callosum,  then 
the  psychical  phenomena  of  the  Marsupial  (if  we  could  rightly  interpret 
them)  would  show  us  what  functional  deficiencies  arise  out  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  transverse  commissulre.  But  there  is  another 
most  important  diffsrence,  consisting  in  the  veiy  large  size  of  the 
anterior  commissure  in  the  Marsupial;  and  although  this  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  its  relation  to  the  olfactive  lobes,  which  seem, 
when  highly  developed,  to  be  specially  connected  through  part  of  its 
fibres,  yet  it  seems  to  be  partly  related  to  its  function  as  a  band  of 
inter-cerebral  connexion, — ^its  fibres,  as  MM.  Foville  and  Gratiolet 
have  demonstrated,  passing  transversely  through  the  corpora  striata 
even  in  Man  and  the  Quadrumana,  to  various  parts  of  the  hemispheres^ 
especially  (singular  as  it  seems)  to  their  posterior  lobes.  Thus  the 
functions  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  very  probably  be  performed  in 
the  Lyencephala  by  the  anterior  commissure,  the  high  development  of 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  positive  peculiarities  distinctive  of 
eeDebral  conformation  in  that  group.     We  doubt  not  that  others 
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▼oqU  be  disooTeied  by  carefbl  ezaminaiioD,  which  would  show  that 
&e  corebram  of  the  Mansopiala  could  no  more  correctly  be  described 
by  nflgfttive  characters  alone,  than  their  genital  apparatus  could  be 
charaeberized  by  ita  want  of  the  parts  that  appertain  to  the  Placental 


We  will  take  another  illustration  from  a  different  part  of  the  cere- 
hial  organisation.  According  to  M.  Gratiolet  there  is,  in  the  Quadru- 
mana  and  in  Man,  a  large  tract  of  fibres  which  passes  at  once  from 
the  optic  nerves  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  quite  independently  of  any 
connexion,  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  thalami  opticL  The 
rays  of  its  &n-like  expansion  may  be  easily  traced,  he  affirms,  into  all 
those  parts  of  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere  which  are  behind 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  but  in  front  of  this  it  is 
very  difficult  to  follow  them,  on  account  of  their  interlacement  with 
the  converging  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Still  he  affirms  that  he 
has  Buoceeded  in  tracing  these  fibres  as  £ftr  as  the  frontal  extremity  of 
the  hemisphere ;  and  that  they  have  their  special  termination  in  that 
band  of  convolutions  which  extends  along  its  superior  border,  and  ol 
which  the  high  development  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  human 
Inain.  Now  in  the  Monkeys,  Uie  optic  nerve  is  very  large ;  but  the 
portion  of  it  which  proceeds  to  the  cerebrum  is  relatively  small,  a 
much  more  considerable  part  of  its  fibres  proceeding  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  In  the  inferior  Mammalia^  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis^ 
cover  the  cerebral  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  at  all,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hemispheres,  to  which  it  may 
niost  readily  be  traced ;  stUl  M.  Gratiolet  states  that  he  is  satisfied 
himself  of  its  existence  in  the  Garni  vera,  whilst  in  the  Herbivora, 
and  especially  in  the  Rodentia,  its  presence  is  more  doubtful.  In  the 
Marsupials,  however,  the  roots  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  directly  to  their 
large  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  thalami  optici,  the  cerebiid  expan- 
sion being  altogether  deficient.  Here  again,  therefore,  we  have  a 
case  not  merely  of  suppression  but  of  substitution ;  for  as  the  cerebral 
roots  of  the  optic  nerve  diminish,  the  roots  proceeding  to  the  sensory 
ganglia  augment  not  merely  in  proportionate  but  in  absolute  amount 
— a  fact  which  (if  M.  Gratiolet*s  statement  of  it  should  prove  cor- 
rect) is  of  remarkable  physiological  import,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 
And  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which  we  may  refer  in  the  same 
connexion ;  viz.,  that  as  we  descend  the  Yertebrate  series,  the  portion 
of  the  roots  proceeding  to  the  thalami  optici  diminishes,  whilst  that 
which  passes  to  the  tubercula  bigemina  (or  proper  optic  ganglia)  in- 
ereaaes,  and  this  not  merely  relatively  but  positively. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  method  of  inquiry  to  the  Gerebral 
hemisphere  taken  as  a  whole ;  and  consider  what  evidence  we  have  in  ' 
regard  to  the  homology  of  its  parts  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower 
Mammalia.  In  the  first  place,  has  the  ordinary  division  of  the  hemi- 
sphere into  Icbes^  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  any  real  existence  % 
The  anterior  lobe  is^  it  is  true,  bounded  inferiorly  by  the  fissure  of 
Bylvins,  whilst  the  extension  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle into  its  substance  seems  a  definite  mark  of  its  distinctness.     But 
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«l<nig  the  rnner  and  outer  fiiees  of  the  hemiflphere,  And  on  its  superior 
^aspect,  there  is  not  the  leMt  mark  of  sepaivfcion  ;  on  the  eontrazy,  an 
absolute  oontinuity  in  the  convolutions  between  the  Anterior  and  tiie 
middle  lobes  exists  in  eireiy  part  bnt  that  into  which  the  'fisBnre  of 
Sylvius  esctends  ;  and  when  the  anatomy  of  the  Cerebrum  is  Atmdied 
firom  the  developBenta]  point  of  viwr,  it  beeomes  obvious  that  the 
-fissure  of  Sylvius,  so  far  from  oenstlttctiBg  a  division  between  the 
Anterior  and  middle  lobes,  marks  the  real  termination  of  the  anterior 
lobe  -which  is  as  it  were  folded  back  upon  itself.  A  very  simple  illus- 
tration will  render  tins  apparent.  Let  the  reader  nmrely  double  his 
Angers  down  towards  the  pahn  of  his  hand,  as  if  'not  quite  tdencfaing 
^is  fist  j  the  pahn  will  then  represent  the  *  middle  lobe^  the  fingers  the 
anterior  lobe,  the  line  wheare  the  ends  of  the  digits  apprcndmAte  -^e 
pahn  will  be  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  tpace  between  the  douUled 
phalanges  will  be  the  anterior  comu  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  obvitfus, 
^en,  that  as  the  Teal  continaity  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm  is  at  idle 
bases  of  the  former^  there  is  no  true  division  between  tiiem  where  the 
bending  of  the  fingers  brings  their  points  into  proximity  with  the 
pahn ;  and  further,  that  the  proper  anterior  termination  of  the 
member  is  not  at  the  f<»ward-projectiug  knuckles,  but  at  the  doublecl- 
baok  tips. 

Between  the  middle  and  the  posterior  lobes,  there  is  no  ox.t»iial 
semblance  of  a  division  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  posterior  comu  of 
(the  ventricle  and  that  of  the  hippocampus  miner  are  regarded  as  its 
(diaracteristics.  It  may  fidrly  be  questkmed,  however,  whether  the  pre- 
eenee  of  these  parts  can  be  reganled  as  estoUishing  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  lobe  is  altogether  a  supenulded  oi^gan  in  Man ;  since  the 
posterior  comu  may  be  c<nisidend,  like  the  anterior,  onerely  as  an 
infi^ded  space ;  and  the  hippocampus  minor  is  uot  a  special  organ, 
'but  merely  a  part  of  the  ganglionic  mass  which  is  peoulkaTly  shaped- 
out  by  the  inward  projection  of  one  of  the  fissures  dividing  the  con- 
^volutions  at  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  lobe,  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  l(mgitudinal  commissure  (Solly). 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  each  Cerebral  hemisphere  must  'be 
looked-on  as  a  single  oigan,  unless  a  truly  natural  division  can  be 
Ahown  to  exist  in  it,  either  by  the  evidence  of.  its  dev^opmental  his- 
tory, or  by  the  comparison  of  its  convolutions  in  difSirent  groups  of 
Animals.  Now  if  we  compare  the  Cerebrum  of  a  Rabbit  (for  example) 
with  that  of  Man,  either  of  three  modes  of  development  might  be  theo- 
retically conceived  possible.  1.  The  organ  may  enlarge  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  it  extending  itself  in  equal  or  nearly  equal  proportion. 
%bl  this  case  it  is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the  diiforence  in  rela- 
tive size  and  configuration,  the  cerebrum  of  the  Rabbit  would  be  homo- 
logous as  a  tohoie  with  that  of  Man.  2.  The  organ  may  extend  itself 
chi^y  by  outgrowth  at  its  two  extremities,  just  as  a  tree  grows  at  the 
ends  of  the  ramifications  of  its  bmnches  and  of  its  roots  ;  the  anterior 
lobes  budding  forth  first,  and  then  the  posterior,  so  as  really  to  consti- 
tute new  and  distinct  parts.  In  this  case,  the  cerebrum  of  the  Babbit 
would  in  its  enlarged  form  correspond  only  with  the  mideUe  Me  of 
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tivfcof  Man.  3.  !Ehe  principal  growth  ma^reaUytakeplaee  in  the 
vmtzal  portioD^  new  snbBtanoe  being  interposed  there,  so  as  to  iieparate 
the  tniteRor  and  poBterior  faaWes,  carrying  the  one  forwards,  and  i^he 
other  backwards,  just  as  the  epiphyees  of  a  long  bone  are  separated  by 
ihe  eloDgofcion  of  the  shaft.  In  tins  case,  the  cerebrum  of  the  Babbit 
«wmdd  leatty  repreBsnt  the  tmtmior  and  the  poBterior  lobes  of  that  of 
Man ;  and  tiie  part  peculiar  to  him  wotdd  -be  the  middle  lobe. 
-Butweou  these  possible  modes,  ;a  more  oorefal  study  of  der^opment 
than  'hafi  yet  be^  made  may  enable  us  to  aseertain  the  true  one.  The 
jtady,  iHywever,  is  'rendered  extremely  difficalt  by  the  softness  of  the 
embryonao.oerebram,  which  makes  it  cBfficalt  if  not  impossible  to  track 
the  oomBeof  its Sbrm  ;  and  by  tiie absence  of  any  snch  definite  indi- 
eatioius,  extber  on  thesorfaee  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  as  may 
-alferd  a  gOKle  to  the  distinctness  of  its  parts.  The  descriptions  that 
have  been,  given  of  1^  deTel«>pment  of  the  posterior  lobe,  which  is 
the  last  part  to  be  formed,  certainly  favour  the  conclusion  that  this 
bods  'ftnrtdi  iroai  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  lobe  ;  'but  we 
do  not  consider  them  by  aoy  means  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  sbifting'lwck  of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  as 
-enrtiurd  hypothesis  involTes.  And  all  that  is  known  of  the  develop- 
•ment  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  an  extended  part  of  the  original  cerebrum,  and  not  an  addition 
to  it. 

Now  if  we  iuquire  into  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  convolutions, 
we  shall  fnid  tiiat  it  rather  ^vours  the  third  hypothesis  than  others  of 
ihe  preceding.  It  may  be  true  that  the  convolution  termed  by  Foville 
Towriei  or  the  hem,  which  is  in  immediate  proximily  to  the  corpus 
callosum,  represents  the  same  part  of  the  cerebral  hOTiisphere  in  all 
Mammals  in  which  it  can  be  distinguished.  But  it  seems  equally  true 
' that theaoterior  convolutions  in  the  eorebrnm  of  a  Buminant  correspond 
with  the  anterior  convolutions  in  the  cerebrum  of  Man,  and  that  the 
posterior  convolutions  which  are  continuous  with  them  in  the  former 
are  separated  from  them  in  the  latter  by  a  set  of  interposed  con- 
vdutions  of  whose  existence  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  elephant. 
"  Suppose,"  says  Lenret,  «^  the  superior  convolutions,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  great  internal  convolution  which  is  united  with  them, 
to  be  obliterated,  then  the  fourth  anterior  convolution  might  be  united 
to  the  fourth  posterior,  the  third  to  the  third,  and  we  should  have  one 
of  the  groups  of  convolutions  of  the  bram  of  ruminants  and  solipedes.'* 
Now  it  is  this  series  of  interposed  convolutions  that  especially  dis- 
tittguiahes  the  brain  of  Quadrumana  from  the  brains  of  other  Gyrence- 
phala  excepting  the  Elephant;  and  its  development  is  stiU  more 
remarkable  in  Man.  Hence  we  cannot  help  surmising  that  the  prin- 
cipal extension  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  is  due 
lather  to  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  wedge-shaped  addition  into  the 
middle  of  the  hemisphere,  which  not  only  separates  its  two  extremities 
but  causes  them  to  bend  downwards,  than  to  the  outgrowth  of  a  new 
lobe  at  either  end.  At  present  we  can  only  throw  out  these  ideas  as 
little  better  than  speculations ;  our  object  is  chiefly  to  show  that  they 
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are  at  any  rate  as  worthy  of  considention,  and  have  as  much  daim  to 
acoeptanoe  as  the  views  at  present  commonlj  entertained  ;  the  time 
may  perhaps  not  he  tax  distant,  when  more  certain  data  for  the 
determination  of  this  question  may  fall  within  our  reach. 

The  advance  in  the  development  of  the  Cerebram,  however,  which  is 
so  obvious  in  the  ascending  series  of  Mammalia,  does  not  consist  only 
in  augmentation  of  size,  and  in  extension  of  surface  by  the  convoluted 
arrangement  of  the  vesicular  stratum ;  there  is  also  a  vast  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibrous  tracts  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  each  hemisphere  with  each  other ;  and  connecting 
either  hemisphere  with  its  fellow  as  well  as  with  other  parts  of  the 
encephalon.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  M.  Gratiolet  on 
the  deposition  of  these  tracts  ;  and  he  gives  an  elaborate  description 
of  their  course.  Proceeding  from  the  internal  towards  the  external 
sur£Mse  of  each  hemisphere,  he  enumerates  the  following  as  its  consti- 
tuent parts  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Human  cerebnim  : — 1.  The 
cortical  layers  of  the  internal  surfiwe.  2.  The  system  of  commissures 
proper  to  the  internal  surface,  all  of  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fibrous  riband  or  VovrUt,  3.  The  expansions  of  the  corpus 
callosum  which  pass  to  the  convolutions  of  the  internal  surfisuse.  4. 
The  internal  wall  of  the  occipital  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
5.  The  external  wall  of  this  cavity.  6.  Outside  this  wall,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  corpus  callosum  which  Reil  has  designated  the  tapia.  7.  Ex- 
ternally to  the  ta^i  the  stratum  of  the  cerebral  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve.  8.  Beyond  this,  the  stratum  of  the  fasciculus  which 
springs  firom  the  internal  geniculate  body.  9.  Then  the  stratum  of 
fibres  directly  proceeding  from  the  peduncular  fan.  10.  The  stratum 
of  fibres  expanding  from  the  anterior  commissure.  11.  The  lamina 
which,  from  the  corpus  callosum,  descends  into  the  inferior  convolutions 
at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  12.  The  system  of  commissures  proper  to 
the  external  sur&ce  of  the  hemisphere.  13.  The  cortical  layers  of  the 
external  surface. — In  the  fix>nto-parietal  region,  the  interlacements  of 
these  difierent  strata  are  so  complicated  that  their  course  cannot  be 
traced  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  the  part  of  the  hemisphere  that 
lies  behind  the  posterior  duplicature  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

As  we  have  idready  adverted  to  M.  Gratiolet's  account  of  the  double 
connexion  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  shall  here  only  stop  to  mention  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  connexions  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  as 
to  which  there  has  been,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  an  im- 
portant difference  of  opinion  amongst  some  of  the  most  able  neurolo- 
gists,— Arnold  and  Beil,  followed  by  most  British  authorities,  affirming 
that  its  fibres  pass  directly  from  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere 
to  those  of  the  other,  whilst  Foville  has  adopted  the  other  idea  of 
WilUs  that  it  is  a  commissure  between  the  peduncles  and  not  between 
the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres,  which  has  also  been  supported  by 
Tiedemann  and  Rolando.  *  According  to  M.  Gratiolet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  by  a  pai*ticular  mode  of  preparation,  each  of  the 
appearances  on  which  the  above  conclusions  are  based ;  so  that  each 
may  be  accepted  as  having  a  measure  of  truth,  but  not  as  being  the 
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whole  truth.  How,  then,  are  these  two  opposing  views  to  be  recon- 
cfled  7  According  to  one  possible  hypothesis,  the  corpns  callosum 
contains  two  distinct  eystems  of  fibres,  one  passing  between  the  con- 
Tolntions  of  the  hemispheres,  the  others  uniting  by  transverse  arches 
the  coronsB  of  the  peduncles.  According  to  another,  the  corpns  callo- 
som  is  formed  of  fibres  proceeding  from  the  corona  of  one  peduncle  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  It  is  very  positively 
affirmed  by  M.  Gratiolet  that  the  second  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
the  correct  one  \  for  that  in  no  instance  has  he  been  able  to  trace  any 
&sciculu8  continuously  from  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere  to  those 
of  the  other  j  whilst  he  has  found  every  one  which  he  could  trace  so 
&r,  arching  downwards  into  the  peduncle  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  solution  appears  by  no  means  improbable  in  itself ;  and  it  has 
this  great  claim  upon  our  admission  of  its  high  probability,  that  it  re- 
concfles  the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  most  experienced  and 
trustworthy  anatomists,  without  invalidating  the  real  basis  on  either  side. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  Development  of  the  Encephalon,  M.  Gratiolet 
warns  us  against  being  led  astray  by  the  analogies  which  unquestion- 
ably present  themselves  between  its  transitional  forms  in  Man  and  its 
permanent  conditions  in  the  lower  Mammals ;  and  remarks  that 
l^edemann  and  those  who  have  followed  him  have  done  wrong  in 
attaching  themselves  too  exclusively  to  these  analogies,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  difierences.  And  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  necessary  parallelism  between  the  order  of  the  appearance  and  that 
of  the  development  of  the  different  parts,  or  (as  we  presume  that  he 
means  to  say)  between  the  morphological  and  the  histological  trans- 
formation of  the  organ.  Thus  notwithstanding  a  certain  general 
resemblance  in  plan  between  the  cerebrum  of  Man  and  that  of  the 
Qoadrumana,  there  are  very  marked  differences  in  their  respective 
courses  of  development.  For  in  the  ascending  series  of  Monkeys,  the 
completion  of  the  general  form  is  found  to  precede  the  first  appearance 
of  convolutions ;  whilst  in  Man  the  convolutions  appear  and  multiply 
a  long  time  before  the  general  form  is  complete.  The  order  in  which 
the  several  convolutions  appear  is  almost  opposite  in  the  two  cases ; 
the  alphabet  being  recited  (so  to  speak)  from  alpha  to  omega  in  the  one 
case,  and  from  omega  to  alpha  in  the  other.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  no 
epoch  in  its  development  can  the  human  brain  be  said  to  resemble  that 
of  any  monkey  ;  and  that  if  its  development  be  arrested  in  any  inferior 
stage,  the  organ  still  presents  characters  which  are  peculiarly  anthropic. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  hemispheres  do  not  seem  to 
develope  themselves  in  an  absolutely  symmetric^  manner  :  the  frontal 
convolutions  most  frequently  appearing  earlier  on  the  left  side,  whilst 
those  of  the  occipito-sphenoidai  lobe  are  first  seen  on  the  right.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  observation,  except  from  its 
concurrence  with  the  well-known  fiict  that  there  is  a  less  perfect 
symmetry  between  the  convolutions  in  the  completely-developed  hemi- 
spheres of  Man,  than  there  is  in  the  Mammalia  generally. — Without 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  information  it  affords,  we  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  we  are  &r  from  being  satisfied  with  this  portion  of  M. 
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Gratiolet's  work ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  troe. 
developmental  hiistory  of  the  Human  Enoephalon  has  yet  to  be  worked 
ont.  In  its  earlier  stages  there  will  doubtless  be  found  a  close  con^ 
formitj  to  the  general  Mammalian  type ;  and  up  to  a  somewiiat  advanoed 
condition  its  derolopment  will  probably  be  found  to  run  tolerably 
parallel  with  that  of  the  higher  Qyrenoephala ;  but  those  later  stagesr 
which  mark  its^  distinctive  characters,  require  to  be  worked  out  in  far 
more  minute  detail  than  that  of  which  we  find  evidence  in  M* 
Gratiolet's  book  ;  though  we  meet  with  sundry  hints,  that  lead  us  to 
surmise  that  he  haa  accumulated  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he  hag  not  thonght  it  suitable 
to  bring  forwards. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  Second  Fart,  which  treats  of  the 
Ezperimantal  History  of  the  Nervoua  Oentres^  and  of  the  Intelligenoe^ 
for  some  addition*  to  our  knowledge^  in  the  way  of  ieyeba,  inferences^  or 
sttggeetiona ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  found  it  singularly 
barren  of  novelty,  and  so  far  behind  the  state  of  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  should  have  to  go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  to 
bring  ourselves  down  to  its  lev^  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate,  by 
way  of  example,  that  the  psychology  of  Vision  is  discussed  without 
any  reference  to  Professor  Wheatstone's  researches,  and  that  under  the 
head  of  the  effects  of  imagination  the  phenomena- of  Mesmerism  are 
discussed  without  the  least  reference  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Dunn's  Essay,  which  contrasts  most  &vourably 
with  M.  Gratiolet's  more  pretentious  treatiae  in  the  intelligent  apprecia^ 
tion  it  displaysof  the  fundamental  questions  of  physiologioal  psychology, 
and  in  the  value  of  the  suggestions  it  throws  out  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  of  them.  Avowedly  taking  his  stand  on  the  views  which  we 
recapitulated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  author  looks  at 
the  Cerebrum  as  an  organ  superimposed  upon  the  centres  of  the  senso- 
rial consciousness,  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  the  &culties  both  of 
the  Perceptive  and  of  the  Intellectual  consciousness ;  and  he  considers 
its  type  through  the  whole  Vertebrate  series  to  be  essentially  the  same, 
its  evolution  taking  place  from  b^re  backwards,  in  a  series  of  ascend' 
ing  planes  of  development.  The  longitudinal  convolutions,  from  their 
first  marking-out,  in<»ease  in  number,  volume,  and  extension  back- 
wards as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  as  the  range  of  ita 
perceptive  intnittona  or  feiottlties  widens.  The  primitive  basement 
convolutions  of  the  hemi8pheres,-^the  great  internal,  or  Voviriet  of 
Foville, — ^form  in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion  the  broad  boundary  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  sensory  and  the  perceptive  gy>g|ift^  between 
the  sensational  and  the  ideational  apparatus ;  being,  in  &ct,  as  the 
central  organs  of  the  perceptive  consciousness  generally,  the  common 
portals  to  intellectual  action  and  volitional  power.  Nowi  with  these 
basemmit  convolutions,  all  the  other  longitudinal  convolutions  of  the 
hemispheres  are  diieetly  connected  and  assoeiated  j  and  Mr.  Dunn  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  entire  series  forms  an 
aggregate  or  whole,  constituting  the  nervous  apparatus  of  our  percep- 
tive consciousness, — ^the  instrument  of  all  our  immediate  cognition, 
not  merely  of  external  existences,  their  sensible  qualities  and  physical 
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atkibateBy  bni  alao  of  thoaa  puzely  ideational  activities  whiob  oonsti- 
tate  ao  large  a  part  of  o\\s  mental  operations,  and  which,  together  with 
the  emodonal  conditions  that  are  closelj  associated  with  them,  make 
op  the  eaaepta'al  part  of  the  character  of  each  individaaL 

In  its  lowest  grade  of  development,  the  Cerebrum  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Duiu  aa  consisting  eBsentiallj  of  the  basement  or  internal  convo* 
hilKMi^  and  of  its  anterior  and  basilar  connexions ;  and  looking  to  the 
Realties  of  the  animals  which  are  characterized  by  this  gmde  of  cere*, 
himl  development^  he  thinks  that  we  should  justly  consider  the  fimo- 
tion  of  the  anterior  portion  of^  their  heauspheree  to  consist  in  the 
aoqairenient  of  a- perceptive  knowledge  of  external  things,  whilst  iJia 
posterior  or  basilar  minister  to  those  elementary  feelisigs  and  appen- 
titss  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  Yertebrata,  sach,  for 
example  as  the  love  of  life,  the  aUmentative  propensity,  the  sexual* 
^[^)etit%  and  the  tender  r^gurd  for  ofi&pring.  Mr.  Dann  thinks  that^ 
it  can  scaroely  be  denied  that  the  intuitions  (whether  original  or 
aequized)  which  are  called  forth  by  the  activity,  of  the  special  senses, 
aad  with  which  are  allied  the  feeUngs,  appetites,  and  instincts  that 
bave  reference  to  the  demands  of  our  corporeal  natnre,  constitute  the 
chief  and  pnuninent  pmrl  of  the  mental  life  of  the  inferior  Yertebn^ 
while  at  the  same  time  they  constitute  the  inferior  region  of  the  more 
elevated  miod  of  Man,  and  enter  largely  into  the  complicated  web  of 
his  consoiooe  existence. 

Upon  tlBs  foundation  there  is  erected  in  the  superior  Mammals  a 
higher  plane  of  oecebral  devebpmeat,  in  which  the  perceptive  appa- 
rutos  presents  itself  in  a  more  extended  form.  For  the  longituduial 
convolutions  are  carried  upwards  above  the  lower  pon^eptive  organs^ 
sad  are  prolonged  backwards  even  beyond  the  median  lobe ;  and  with 
this  mark  of  etevation  Mr.  Dunn  tlunks  that  we  may  associate  that 
higher  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  in  which  there  is  a.recogni* 
taon  not  merely  of  the  sensible  qualities  and  physical  attributes  of 
external  thingi^  but  of  their  difS^renoes  and  relations,  of  their  order, 
arrangement  and  number,  of  the  phenomena  of  their  action  (or  events), 
and  in  whioh  the  higher  individual  or  personal  affections,  such  as  love 
€f  self  and  love  of  others,  are  called  into  play. 

In  the  highest  plane  of  cerebral  development,  which  is  exclusively 
human,  the  towering  longitudinal  convolutions  receive  the  completion 
cf  their  development  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  and  with  this 
are  associated  in  Mr.  Dunnes  idea  that  more  elaborate  and  complex 
action  of  the  perceptive  consciousness,  and  that  operation  of  the  moral 
and  religious  feelings,  which  are  the  distinctive  pierogatives  of  Man. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  those  forms  of  cerebral  activity 
afene  which  minister  to  the  various  kinds  of  perceptive  activity  that 
direcdy  resnlt  from  the  contact  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  Mind 
with  the  external  world  or  Nature.  But  to  perceive  and  to  think  are 
i&tinct  mental  processes,  though  indissolubly  connected,  since  ideation 
it  the  pabulum  of  thought.  All  our  representative  knowledge  is  the 
product  or  creation  of  the  mind's  own  power  of  intellection ;  and  of 
this  power  Mr.  Dunn  holds  that  the  transverse  convolutions  of  the 
Oerebrum  serve  as  the  instrument,  these  being  anatomically  a  distinct 
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series,  and  haviog  no  direct  connexion  with  the  basement  or  great 
internal  convolations.  The  appeal  mnst  be  made  for  the  confirmation 
or  the  setting-aside  of  these  views,  to  the  brains  of  the  most  rational 
among  Mammab ;  since,  if  such  should  exhibit  a  high  development  of 
the  transverse  convolutions,  whilst  in  species  merely  allied  to  these, 
whose  habits  appear  to  be  governed  by  instinct  alone,  the  transvenie 
convolutions  are  correspondingly  small,  a  very  important  probability 
will  be  afforded  in  fevour  of  Mr.  Dunn's  hypothesis. 

We  believe  that  no  intelligent  psychologist  will  now  be  inclined  to 
dispute  that  the  true  difference  between  Man  and  other  Mammalia 
rests  specifically  and  fundamentally  on  the  greater  number  and  the 
higher  nature  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  emotional  states ;  the 
less  elevated  forms  of  both  being  common  to  him  with  animals  much 
lower  in  the  series.  Hence,  in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion,  the  tripartite 
division  of  the  Cerebrum  into  lobes,  and  the  order  and  succession  of 
their  development,  point  to  some  such  inferences  as  the  following  ; — 

1.  In  animals  which  only  possess  the  representatives  of  the  arUsrior 
lobes,  these  must  necessarily  be  the  seat  of  the  mental  fiftculties  which 
such  animals  manifest. 

2.  If  the  posterior  lobes  be  exclusively  Human,  they  must  be  the 
seat  of  exclusively  human  faculties. 

3.  The  middle  lobe  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  those 
affections  which  are  more  of  a  personal  or  individual  character,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  more  directly  connected  than  the  others 
with  the  sensory  apparatus,  and  especially,  by  the  ol&ctory  peduncles^ 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  the  guiding  sense  to  the  gratification 
of  the  first  instinctive  want,  or  craving  for  the  conservation  of  ex- 
istence, of  the  young  Mammal.  Hence  the  lave  of  life  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  primordial  forms  of  cerebral  activity,  and  may  be  fiiirly 
located  in  the  primordial  convolutions. 

As  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  upon  several  of  the  points 
involved  in  Mr.  Dnnu*s  statement  of  doctrines,  we  shall  limit  our- 
selves to  a  general  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  present 
aspect  of  the  question.  We  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  method  of 
the  inquiry,  and  believe  that,  rightly  followed  out,  it  will  lead  to  im- 
portant results.  But  it  appears  to  us  far  more  difficult  than  he  would 
seem  to  suppose,  to  determine  in  the  first  place  what  are  the  mental 
phenomena  in  the  lower  animals  which  are  homologous  with  those  of 
m^n  ;  and  secondly  to  determine  what  are  the  homologous  parts  of  the 
cerebral  structure.  We  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions  what 
a  fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  instinctive  and  the  intelli- 
gential  sources  of  operations  that  may  really  be  in  themselves  of  the 
same  character ;  the  action  in  the  former  case  being  the  direct  response 
to  an  external  impression,  which  only  involves  the  sensori-motor 
apparatus,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  the  product  of  cerebral  activity  to 
which  external  impressions  may  only  affcMxi  the  remote  stimulus.  The 
architecture  of  the  bee  as  compared  with  that  of  man,  the  migrations 
of  the  locust  in  search  of  food  as  compared  with  man^s  voyages  across 
the  ocean  with  the  like  object,  the  nurture  of  the  eggs  and  pnpse  so 
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remarkable  in  the  ant  as  compared  with  the  thoughtful  care  bestowed 
hj  the  well-traiued  human  mother  upon  her  ofispring,  are  examples 
of  the  di£ferenoe  to  which  we  allude.  In  the  case  of  Invertebrated 
auimalsy  we  have  not  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  adaptiveness  do  not  indicate 
that  the  source  of  this  adi^tiveness  exists  in  the  nwnd  of  the  animal ; 
since  it  may  be  fledrly  set  down,  whenever  it  is  the  constant  habit  of 
the  species,  to  the  account  of  its  bodily  organization,  like  the  equally 
adaptive  actions  of  coughing,  sneezing,  dec.,  in  ourselves.  But  when 
we  have  evidence  of  the  dawning  of  the  truly  rational  powers,  corre- 
sponding with  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  cerebrum,  there  comes 
to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  instinctive  or  intuitional 
from  the  intelligential  direction  of  the  actions.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  difficulty  is  insurmountable  ;  we  believe  that  it  may  be  in  great 
degree  got  over  by  careful  observation  and  judicious  analysis  of  ^ts  ; 
but  at  present  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  premature  to  base  any  induc- 
tion upon  the  comparison  of  the  psychological  manifestations  of  the 
lower  animals  with  our  own. 

We  may  take  a  fundamental  question  of  visual  perception  as  an 
illustration  of  our  remarks.  We  have  lately  been  engaged  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  our  appreciation  of  the  solid  forms  and 
relative  distances  of  objects ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  that  which  we  gain  through  the  medium  of  binocular  vision,  and 
which  comes  to  us  so  directly  and  instantaneously  as  to  have  much  of 
the  character  of  an  instinct,  is  really  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the 
interpretation  of  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular  sensations;  the  only  part 
which  can  be  regarded  as  an  origiual  intuition  being  the  sense  of 
direction,  by  which  we  instinctively  refer  an  impression  made  upon  the 
retina  to  an  external  source  having  a  certain  related  position  in  space.* 
Now,  we  think  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
exact  distance  of  near  objects  is  an  original  and  not  an  acquired 
intuition  with  many  of  the  lower  animals ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
that  the  movement  which  results  from  the  visual  impression  does  not 
acquire  any  perceptive  appreciation  at  all.  And  this  being  the  case, 
we  should  refer  the  resultant  action,  which  in  man  has  a  cerebral 
source,  to  the  most  direct  prompting  of  the  optic  ganglia.  Now  it 
is  not  a  little  confirmatory  of  this  view,  that,  if  M.  Gratiolet's  state- 
ment be  connect,  the  proper  cerebral  termination  of  the  optic  nerve 
gains  rapidly  upon  its  sensorial  roots  in  the  ascending  series  of 
Mammalia,  and  is  particularly  developed  in  Man.  And  if  he  be  further 
justified  in  the  assertion,  that  the  fibres  of  this  cerebral  root  directly 
proceed  to  aU  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  but  primarily 
and  especially  to  the  posterior,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
dations of  Mr.  Dunn  s  theory, — namely,  the  primordial  nature  of  the 
great  internal  convolution, — is  knocked  away.  The  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  what  Mr.  Dunn  regards  as  the  primitive  convolutions  to  the 
superadded,  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  our  notion  of  their  physiological 
connexion.  For  we  should  have  expected  that  if  there  were  any  portion 
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of  the  Cerebrum  set  apart  fsr  the  pereepiiTeeQ]i0cioiKai6SB»  it  weald  haTe^ 
bem  astratom  of  giey  matter  iaterponod  between  the  MDflorial  oeiitie» 
aod  the  ooinroliitioB^  and  not  any  portion  of  the  ^imgketj  itself 

Again,  it  goes  T«ry  mnoli  agak»t  oar  notions  of  eerebral  action  to 
snppoee  that  any  partieolar  eet  of  oonvolataoDB  are  the  inetenments  of 
thooght  and  refi«wtion,  as  difiUagnished  fiNMn  simple  ideation.  Oar 
whok  mental  life  consists  in  a  enooession  of  ideas  and  of  feeirags  oon» 
neeied  with  them  j  and  that  saooeenon,  the  order  of  which  is  deter^ 
mined  wggesbi/vdyi  seems  to  as  moch  more  related  to  the  mode  in. 
which  the  different  parta  of  the  convoluted  sui&ce  are  connected  with 
each  other,  than  to  the  independent  operation  of  any  particular  parta 
of  them.  We  are  by  bo  means  opposed  to  the  notion  that  di£ferent 
parts  of  the  convoluted  sarfiuM  may  be  instrumental  in  the  fonnation  of 
different  classes  of  ideas  (though  we  do  not  as  yet  see  any  valid  evi- 
dence that  they  are  so) ;  but  the  linking-together  of  these  ideas  by 
associations  of  varioos  kinds,  on  which  d^)ends  the  growth  of  our 
reasoning  poweiB  as  well  as  of  the  imaginative  and  poetic  faculty,  can 
hardly  be  the  work  of  a  set  of  convolutions  disconnected  from  the 
rest.  Besides,  the  transverse  convolutions,  to  which  Mr.  Dunn  assigns 
this  office,  are  already  developed  as  fully  as  any  other  part  of  the 
hemispheric  ganglia,  in  the  brain  of  the  in^t ;  and  yet  its  mental 
life  for  years  to  come  is  scarcely  elevated  to  all  appearance  above  that 
of  the  brutes.  But  during  those  years  we  believe  that  a  store  of 
perceptions  and  of  simple  ideas  founded  on  them  is  being  laid  up  ; 
and  that  a  development  of  commissural  fibres  is  taking  places — partly 
according  to  an  original  plan,  varying,  like  the  shape  of  the  brain 
itself,  in  each  individual,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  habitual 
mode  in  which  the  organ  is  used, — ^which  fibres  co-operate  with  the 
vesicular  matter  of  the  convolutions  they  connect,  in  establishing  those 
peculiar  relations  between  ideas,  which  determine  their  succession  in 
the  modes  which  we  denominate  Memory,  Imagination,  and  the  like. 

In  thus  expressing  our  differences  from  Mr.  Dunn,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  record  our  sense  of  the  great  value  of  his  Essay,  as  one  cal- 
culated to  prove  a  stimulus  to  thought  in  others,  and  to  direct  intel- 
ligent minds  to  a  field  of  inquiry  which  can  only  be  really  productive 
when  cultivated  by  men  of  Mr.  Dunn's  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection.  The  difficulties  of  the  work  are  great ;  but  that  should 
not  be  a  ground  of  discouragement,  for  difficulties  were  made  to  be 
overcome  ;  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Dunn  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  man  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to 
do  something  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry,  will  find  means 
to  do  so  even  in  the  midst  of  the  distracting  cares  of  an  active  profes- 
sional life.  The  more  extensive  his  practice,  indeed,  the  more  sure  he 
is  to  find  something  worthy  of  beiug  noted  and  recorded ;  and  we 
would  point  to  the  succession  of  cases  which  Mr.  Dunn  has  published 
at  various  times,  as  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  this 
department  of  inquiry  with  which  we  are  acquainted, — in  regard  alike 
to  the  mode  in  which  their  psychological  and  their  pathological  pheno- 
mena are  recorded. 
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On  Chlanyfitrm  a/nd  atker  AnauUtetica  ;  iheir  Action  and  Adndnitira' 
tion.  By  John  Skow,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  OoUege  of 
PbymcianB.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Bbhjamik 
W.  KiCHAaDfiON,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  CoU^  of  Phy- 
dciana. — London,  1858.     pp.  443. 

A  PAHic  has  lately  aeiaed  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  the  employ- 
Bieiit  of  chlorolorm,  because  in  rapid  suocesmon  several  deaths  have 
oeeuiied  which  appeared  fidrly  attributable  to  this  agent.  If  these 
deaths  have  proved  anything,  they  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  earnest  woiicer,  now,  alas,  no  more  among  us,  that  chloro- 
HHm  partakes  of  the  character  of  all  powerful  agents  in  requiring  to 
he  used  with  care  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ordinary  laws  both  of 
pneaniaiioB  and  of  vital  dynamics.  To  judge  by  the  remarks  that 
Meet  Q8  on  all  sides,  one  would  suppose  that  a  grand  discovery  had 
just  been  made  that  annsthesia  was  to  be  purchased  only  at  the  risk 
of  life,  and  that  medical  men  had  hitherto  been  using  chloroform, 
ether,  or  amylene  at  haphazard,  rather  perhaps  with  a  view  to  saving 
themselves  trouble^  than  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  patients  of 
pain  and  suffering.  But  as  medical  men  seized  avidly  upon  the  great 
suggestion  of  etherization,  because  they  felt  it  to  foe  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  oould  be  conferred  upon  mankind,  and  a  certain  means  of 
advancing  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  so  they  also  at  once  reco- 
gnised the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  employment  of  anesthetics, 
and  sought  to  determine  the  exact  limits  which  should  guide  us  in 
their  administration.  No  one  thinks  of  decrying  railways  because  of 
the  occasional  accidents,  however  fearful,  which  are  attributable  to 
negligence  in  some  quarter ;  nor  is  our  steam  fleet  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned,  and  emigration  arrested,  because  terrific  conflagrations  or 
Cfzplosions  prematurely  hurry  hundbreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
into  the  arms  of  death,  owing  to  culpable  neglect  of  precautions 
which  we  all  know  to  be  necessary.  Dr.  Snow,  more  than  any  other 
physician,  has  assisted  in  promoting  the  use  of  ansesthetic  agents  after 
their  flrst  introduction  into  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  no  one 
more  fblly  appreciated  the  dangers  which  may  surround  its  employ- 
ment, or  soiight  more  earnestly  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those 
lamentable  issues  which  from  time  to  time  have  startled  us  from  our 
feeling  of  security.  The  numerous  experiments  so  carefully  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Snow  amply  testify  to  the  sound  judgment  which  he 
held  upon  these  questions.  He  was  not  led  away  by  enthusiasm  to 
overiook  the  necessity  of  well  weighing  all  the  circumstances  that  in- 
fluence the  result  produced  by  chloroform  and  its  congeners;  and 
his  large  experience  at  the  operating-table  and  at  the  bed-side  only 
served  to  stimulate  this  earnest  student  to  ever  renewed  efforts,  not 
only  to  lessen  the  risks  attending  the  use  of  known  anaesthetics^  but 
also  to  discover  others  which  might  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
endangering  the  patient,  even  if  exhibited  in  a  careless  manner.     H& 
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thought  at  one  lime  that  he  had  in  amylene  found  a  hydrocarbon  which 
accomplished  all  he  desired  ;  but  two  deaths  which  occnrred  under  his 
own  administration  bitterlj  disappointed  these  hopes  :  yet  the  energy 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  man  would  certainly  have  carried 
him  on  to  ultimate  and  complete  success  had  not  the  hand  of  death 
been  laid  upon  him,  and  arrested  a  career  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  and  as  a  beacon.  The  interesting  and  warm-hearted  memoir 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Snow's  work,  by  one  whom  we  all  know,  tells  us  of  no 
thrilling  deeds  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  it  informs  us  how,  by  hard 
work  and  determination,  Dr.  Snow  overcame  the  dragon  that  opposes 
the  progress  of  so  many  a  London  physician,  and  had  reached  the 
tree  from  which  the  Golden  Fleece  was  suspended ;  it  reminds  us  how, 
as  early  as  1848,  Dr.  Snow  saw  the  principles  upon  which  the  action 
of  narcotic  inhalations  are  based,  and  knew  their  dangers  commensu- 
rate with  their  power  of  doing  good. 

"  He  demonstrated  that  these  substances  modify,  and  in  large  quantities 
arrest,  the  animal  functions,  in  the  same  way  and  hy  the  same  power  as  that  by 
wliich  they  modify  and  arrest  combustion ;  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
and  other  kinds  of  oxidation  unconnected  with  the  liviitg  body  wlien  they  (the 

narcotics)  are  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air jPlacing  a  taper  auring 

one  of  our  experiments  in  a  bottle  through  which  chloroform  vapour  was 
diffused,  and  watching  the  declining  flame,  ne  once  said,  '  This,  now,  is  all 
that  occurs  in  narcotism ;  but  to  submit  the  candle  to  the  action  of  the  nar- 
cotic without  extinguishing  it  altogether,  you  must  neither  expose  it  to  much 
vapour  at  once,  nor  subject  it  to  the  vapour  too  long,  and  this  is  all  you  can 
provide  against  in  subjecting  a  man  to  the  same  influence.  I  could  illustrate 
all  the  meaning  of  this  great  practical  discovery  of  narcotism  on  a  farthing 
candle,  but  I  fear  the  experiment  would  be  thought  rather  too  common- 
place.' "  (p.  xvii.) 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  medical  literature  of  the  last  ten 
years,  Dr.  Snow's  views  will  be  knovni  fi-om  the  various  papers 
which  he  has  published  in  various  periodicals,  but  especially*  in  the 
old  Medical  Gazette  during  the  years  1848-1851.  The  present  volume 
is,  however,  by  no  means  a  ricJiavffi;  new  experiments,  and  a  careful 
summary  of  the  very  extensive  experience  which  Dr.  Snow  has  en- 
joyed in  the  use  of  chloroform,  in  surgery  and  medicine,  since  its  first 
introduction  into  practice,  are  added,  and  the  whole  forms  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  practitioners.  They  can  nowhere  find 
a  more  lucid  account  of  very  important  inquiries  into  the  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  of  chloroform  and  some  other  ansssthetics ;  and 
whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  chloroform  may  be,  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Snow  will  ever  serve  as  a  guide  and  a  pioneer  to  those  who  wish  to 
extend  and  establish  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  suflfering  humanity 
through  the  removal  of  pain. 

The  book  was,  so  to  say,  completed  on  the  death-bed ;  the  editor 
has  only  added  the  index  and  the  memoir  already  alluded  to ;  we 
have,  therefore,  as  every  page  testifies,  the  bond  fide  production  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Snow.  After  an  historical  inti'oduction,  and  some 
general  remarks  on  inhalation,   the   properties   and   preparation  of 

*  Vol.  zli.  pp.  850,  898,  1074;  vol.  xlil.  pp.  830,  413,  614,  840,  1021  ;  vol  zliii.  pp. 
328,  451,  692,  988 ;  vol.  xliv.  p.  272  ;  VOl.  xlrl.  pp.  821,  749 ;  vol.  zlvU.pp.  124,  622. 
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bhloroform,  with  its  physiological  effects,  and  the  circumstances  modify- 
ing those  effects,  are  examined.  Most  medical  men  are  familiar,  from 
ohservation,  with  the  various  degrees  of  narcotism  which  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  is  capable  of  producing ;  but  we  fear  that  even 
those  who  habitually  employ  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  employed,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  valuable  experiments  and  calculationa  of  Dr.  Snow, 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  ratio  that  exists  between 
the  quantity  of  vapour  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  its  anaes- 
thetizing effects.  The  experiments  were  made  by  introducing  into 
^ass  jars,  birds,  guinea-pigs,  cats,  vnth  definite  quantities  of  chloro- 
form ;  the  cubic  contents  of  the  jar  being  ascertained,  it  was  easy  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount  of  saturation  of  the  contained  air.  By 
noting  the  time  at  which  the  different  effects  of  the  vapour  became 
perceptible,  and  comparing  the  results  thus  obtained  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  data  that  we  possess  regarding  the  respiratory  functions 
of  man,  Dr.  Snow  has  arrived  at  a  series  of  conclusions  which  establish 
his  character  as  an  inductive  philosopher.  The  book  before  us  happens 
to  be  open  at  page  66.  We  quote  the  fifteenth  experiment  as  an 
instance  of  the  author*s  mode  of  procedure  : — 

"A  cat  was  put  into  the  jar  holding  3000  cubic  inches,  and  82*6  grains  of 
chloroform  were  introduced,  oeing  two  grains  and  three-quarters  to  each  hun* 
dred  cubic  inches.  In  five  minutes  it  had  evaporated,  and  the  cat  began  to 
stagger  in  its  walk.  In  two  minutes  more  it  was  unable  to  stand.  Eive 
minutes  after  the  chloroform  had  evaporated  the  cat  was  quite  insensible,  and 
breathing  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  times  in  a  minute.  It  was  now  taken 
out.  The  tem[)erature  in  the  axilla  was  98^.  In  half  an  hour  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  jar  it  had  recovered  its  consciousness,  but  was  still  drowsy. 

"It  was  now  put  into  the  jar  again,  and  the  same  quantity  of  chloroform 
was  iatroduced  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  five  minutes  it  had  evapo- 
rated, and  the  cat  was  again  insensible.  In  other  five  minutes  it  was  breathing 
rather  deeply  forty-eight  times  in  the  minute.  Twelve  minutes  after  the  chlo- 
roform had  evaporated,  the  cat  was  breathing  in  the  same  manner,  but  sixty- 
eig^t  times  in  the  minute.  The  breathing  afterwards  became  shallow  and  feeble, 
ai^  half  an  hour  after  the  chloroform  h«i  evaporated  it  was  eighty-eight  in  the 
minute.  In  five  miautes  more  the  breathing  ceased.  The  cat  was  taken  out 
of  the  jar,  and  the  stethoscope  was  apnlied  to  the  chest.  The  heart  could  not 
be  heard  to  beat  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time  the  cat  gave  a  gasp,  and  the 
heart's  action  returned,  and  the  breathing  became  re-estaolbhed.' 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Snow  draws  ^m  the  experiments  are 
probably  known  to  our  readers ;  but  no  harm  can  result  from  those 
which  have  an  especial  practical  bearing  being  again  put  upon  record. 
He  shows  that  one  grain  of  chloroform  to  each  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  air  suffices  in  cats,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice,  to  induce  the  second  de- 
gree of  narcotism,  or  that  state  in  which  consciousness  and  voluntary 
motion  are  nearly  but  not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  he  finds  that 
serum  at  100°,  and  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
solves about  its  own  volume  of  vapour  of  chloroform ;  and  he  calcu- 
lates that  one  part  in  16,285  is  the  average  proportion  of  chloroform 
by  measure  in  the  blood  in  the  second  degree  of  narcotism.  Assuming 
the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  human  adult  to  be,  according  to 
Valentin's  calculations,  about  30  pounds,  he  infers  that  twelve  minims 


of  chloroform  id  the  quaottty  which  miigt  be  xeoeived  into  the  circula- 
tion to  produce  narcotiam  of  the  aeooud  degree.  A  hfgfst  amount  ia 
employed  in  practice,  because  so  muoh  is  lost  in  the  preoesses  ordina^ 
rily  used  for  inhalation ;  but  Dr.  Snow  hat  found  that  by  introducing 
twelve  minims  into  a  bladder,  and  causing  Uie  vapour  to  be  inhaled 
over  and  over^  again,  as  ia  done  with  laughii^  ga%  narcotism  of  the 
second  degree  is  produced. 

This  is  dearly  one  important  &ct  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform.  The  second  and  parallel  one  in  its  bearing 
upon  practice  is  the  proved  necessity  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of 
a  large  quantity  of  vapour  suddenly  into  the  circulation,  in  order  to 
enable  the  system  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions  under 
which  it  is  placed.  Although  we  feel  assured  that  death  may  be  in^ 
duced  by  chloroform  in  various  ways,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  it  results  from  the  paralyzing  in« 
fluenoe  which  the  vapour  exercises  upon  the  heart  In  most  of  the 
&tal  cases,  the  presence  of  a  weak  and  more  or  less  degenerated  heart 
ha&  &cilitated  this  deleterious  action ;  but  Dr.  Snow  has  proved  to  us 
that  even  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  we  need  not  fear  the 
administration  of  chloroform  by  inhalation,  provided  we  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  a  disproportionate  amount  at  once— -provided  we 
see  that  the  air  taken  into  the  circulation  ib  not  charged  with  too 
much  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  especiaUy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation.  It  is  manifest  that  it  must  be  desirable  to  graduate 
the  amount  of  chloroform  vapour  taken  up  by  thq  air  inhaled  with  aa^ 
much  exactitude  as  posaible,  and  ^at  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  if  the 
chl(m)fi>rm  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  on  a  handkerchief,  or  on  liirt> 
folded  together.  The  most  exact  way,  as  might  suggest  itself  from 
what  has  preceded,  would  be  to  introduce  a  measured  quantity  into  a 
bag,  and  having  filled  it  by  means  of  bellows,  to  allow  the  patient  to 
inhale  it  again  and  again.  Dr.  Snow  tried  this  plan,  and  found  that 
he  obtained  very  uniform  results ;  but  although  he  regaided  the  plan 
as  perfect  so  fi^r  as  regarded  the  safety  of  the  patiwt,  he  abandoned 
it  on  account  of  certain  practical  inconveniences  which  accompanied 
it.  We  should  also  imagine  that  were  this  system  generally  carried 
out,  although  there  would  be  no  danger  from  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
the  danger  from  asphyxia  would  still  be  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
uniform  and  absolute  success  of  the  agent.  To  meet  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  casov  Dr.  Snow  introduced  an  inhaler  (invented  by 
Dr.  Sibaon),  which  allows  of  a  gradual  admixture  of  air  and  chloro^ 
form  vapour,  and  enables  the  person  giving  the  chlorclbrm  to  dilute 
the  vapour  to  any  extent  by  the  adjustment  of  tbe  valves.*  The  only 
objection  that  can  be  offered  to  this  apparatus  is,  that  patieBts  are  apt 
to  take  alarm  at  the  use  of  an  unknown  instrument,  more  than  at  the 
application  of  a  pooket-handkerchief  to  their  mouth  and  nostrils.  But 
medical  men  ought  to  be  awareof  the  grounds  upon  which  they  should 

*  It  may. be  well  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  always  cajefully  examioiog  the  Talres,  to 
be  oertaJn  that  they  act  readOy ;  the  Talves  oocasionally  get  dtsarraBgedfSOtfaat  poweffiil 
€flbrts  at  inq^tiom  beoome  jieoessaiy,  whioh  9M/  gire  rite  tp  iDjnrions  rasvlto. 
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^msk  to  ovevoome  soch  triTial  objectiona,  since  the  question  iDTidved 
mnsA  one  of  mere  conreaoMioey  but  may  be  one  of  life  or  death. 

The  ooUectioii  of  fiital  oaaea  which  had  oooaned  up  to  the  time  of 
Dr.  9iiow'8  death,  and  the  cavefol  analyaia  oi  the  ^fmptoms  and  poet> 
mortem  a|q[>earanoe%  alone  serve  to  render  the  work  one  of  great 
Tshie.  We  again  see  a  reason  for  admiring  the  assidnity  of  the  author, 
4W  well  as  the  scientific  zeal  which  induced  him  carefollj  to  probe  the 
virtues  of  his  f^vonrite  remedy  in  every  direction.  It  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Glover,  as  early  as  1842,  that  chloroform  destroys  the  irritability 
•of  the  hearts  of  animals  in  whom  it  had  been  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein.  Dr.  Snow  has  found  that  the  direct  i^pplication  of  the  vapour 
-of  chloiolbnn  to  the  heart  arrests  its  aetion ;  the  suddenness  of  the 
fiital  lasne  in  moet^  of  the  persona  who  have  died  firom  the  efifoeto  of 
•chloroform,  the  sudden  pallor  which  spreads  over  the  patient,  the 
anest  of  the  pu]|»  commonly  even  before  respiration  haa  come  to  a 
complete  standstill,  the  frequent  presence  of  fatty  d^eoeration  of  the 
muscular  tissue  in  the  heart,  lead  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action  is  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  that 
•case  it  is  due  to  an  overcharge  of  the  vapour  in  the  blood  carried  back 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  aide  of  the  organ.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  stady  the  cases  brought  together  by  Dr.  Snow,  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  that  if  death  ensues  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  para- 
lysis of  the  heart,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  asphyxia,  and  coma,*  though 
Xesa  frequently,  come  in  for  their  share  in  the  causation  of  the  fatol 
lasoa  It  behoves  the  chlovoformist  to  bear  in  mind  tlwt  each  of  the 
eigans  in  whieh  the  thread  of  life  may  be  cut  deserves  watching,  bnt 
4hat  the  greatest  danger,  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  may  prove 
inretrieviU>le,if  at  the  first  outset,  as  well  as  during  the  later  stages  of 
inhalation,  the  blood  conveyed  to  the  heart  ia  diarged  beyond  a  certain 
point  with  the  nareotiziag  vapour. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Snow's  labours,  we  would. 
•CBce  again  urge  upon  the  professioii  at  large  the  importmioe  of  study- 
ing carefolly  the  results  obtained  by  our  laborious  and  lamented  fellow* 
wmcker.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  mantle  has  fiillen  iqxMt. 
some  earnest  inquirer,  whose  claims  upon  our  attention  shall  be  based 
TqKma  higher  merit  than  the  only  one  of  having  administered  chloro- 
form, or  having  seen  it  administeored,  in  so  many  thousand  cases.  We 
may  not»  for  the  sake  of  soieftce  or  humanity,  fdlow  the- great  aduave- 
ment  of  modern  medieine  to  slip  tem  our  grasp  because  some  flawa 
are  yet  pereeivad  in  its  atmetura  Whether  by  local  applicationsi 
oar  by  bringiag  the  whole  syatem  under  a  Lsthean  influence,  we 
aoeeeed  in  dinaniahing  bodily  aufiSwing,  we  must  seek  to  obtain  par* 
feet  control  over  our  agent;  but  we  can  no  mose  revert  to  the 
timea  when  snrgieal  manipulation  and  the  infliction  of  pain  wece 
sjmonymooa.  Yet  a  little  mere  perseverance  and  a  little  more  patieni 
research^  and  we  may  hope  to seenre  annethesia  without' even  thecoma 

*  We  may  refer  tbe  rcadtr  for  Anrther  inamoAtioii  on  the  esoee  of  death  ftem  chloro- 
dbrm  to  the  experimenti  of  Dr.  Finre  (ArehiTes  CKSD^rales  de  MMeclne,  Juln,  Joillet, 
▲Qat,8cpt.,OeC.,18»8)i  aodofDr.ChapiiuuiCKcd.  Xince  aiulGMett^  Oct.  80,  IMS). 
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paratively  trifling  dangers  whieh  fiiill  suiFOund  its  prodaction  wben 
properly  given.  But  whenever,  in  the  history  of  medioiney  the  subject 
shall  be  touched  npon,  the  name  of  Dr.  Snow  will  stand  out  promi- 
nently, and  will  receive  reverential  mention.  To  use  the  words  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Harveian  oration 
delivered  in  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Wilson,  he  will  ever 
remain  ''  liix  per  csthera  notiu'' 

Review  V. 

1.  KUmatoiogiBche  Uniemichtmgeny  oder  GrundzUge  der  XUfncOologie 

in  ihrer  BezieJvumg  auf  die  Gemmdheke-  VerhdUnisee  der  BevciJce- 
rungerk  Yon  A.  Mithbt,  M.D.,  Ac. — Leipzig  und  ffeidetbergy  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  816. 

CUmatclogiccil  Inveetiga^uma,  or  (hiUineB  of  Climiatdogy  in  its  rdation 
to  the  Saniicury  Condition  of  the  PopiUation  in  d^erent  Countries. 
By  A.  MtJHKT,  M.D. 

2.  Hygiene,  or  ITeaUh  as  depending  upon  tJie  Conditions  of  tJie  Atnio- 
sphere.  Foods  and  Drinks,  Motion  and  Rest,  Sleep  and  WaJcefuU 
ness.  Secretions,  Eosoretions,  and  ReterUions,  Mental  Amotions, 
CloMng,  Bathing,  <te.  By  James  H.  Pickfobd,  "M.,!).— London, 
1858.    8vo,  pp.  290. 

"  ^  Clikate,'  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  comprehends  all  the  physico- 
geographical  forces  which  act  perceptibly  upon  our  organs,  which 
are  consequently  variously  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  and 
are  possessed  of  etiological  importance.  In  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  relates  to  all  organic  beings,  and  therefore  to  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  rural  economy  ;  but  in  the  present  work  it  is 
considered,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  only  in  reference  to  the 
human  race." 

Such  is  the  definition  of  Climate  given  by  the  author  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is,  of  course,  prin- 
cipally in  a  medical  point  of  view  that  we  shall  just  now  have  to 
consider  climate;  but  there  are  other  aspects  scarcely  less  important  to^ 
the  well-informed  physician  under  which  the  subject  may  be  studied. 
These  may  be  found  ably  unfolded  by  Mr.  Buckle*  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  recently  published  and  very  remarkable  work,  in  which 
he  considers  the  "  influence  exercised  by  physical  laws  over  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  and  over  the  character  of  individuals." 

The  physical  agents  alluded  to  Mr.  Buckle  classes  under  four 
heads — Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  (General  Aspect  of  Nature.  "  Tho 
word  climate  I  always,"  he  says,  ''use  in  the  narrow  and  popular 
sense."  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it  nearly  coincide 
itith  "  physical  geography."  "  Climate  constitutes,"  says  Dr.  Forry, 
''  the  aggregate  of  aU  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertaining 
to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature."  (p.  37,  note.) 

Mr.  Buckle  considers  climate,  food,  and  soil,  not  separately,  but 

«  History  of  Civilization  in  England.    By  Henry  Thomas  Bnckle.    London :  J.  WV 
Parker  and  Son,  1867.    Vol.  i.    General  Introdnction,  Chap.  3. 
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under  the  serenJ  heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action — 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  which  is  through  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  class,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  knowledge ;  secondly,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  labouring  class,  will  be  modified  by  the 
dieapness  and  abundance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  scarceness  and 
dearness,  of  the  national  food.  That  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food 
will  in  a  great  measure  directly  dejiend  upon  the  climate,  is  self- 
eyideut.  But  in  this  respect  climate  will  also  have  an  indirect  action  ; 
for  as  in  hot  countries  the  animal  heat  is  more  easUy  kept  up,  and  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  bodily  exertions  of  their  inhabitants  are  less  frequent, 
and  the  decay  of  tissue  is  consequently  less  rapid,  smaller  supplies  of 
both  non-azotissed  and  azotized  food  will  be  required  in  the  hotter  than 
in  the  colder  regions.  But  it  follows  that  in  colder  regions  a  more 
highly  carbonized  diet  will  be  required ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that 
highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively 
little  carbon  is  found.  Moreover,  carbonized  food  being  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  animal  world,  and  being  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
oxidized  food,  which  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  in&ncy  of  tociety,  among 
those  who  require  the  former,  a  bolder  and  more  adventurous  character 
than  is  found  in  nations  "  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly 
oxidized,  is  easUy  obtained,  and,  indeed,  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle."  After  some 
further  observations  on  the  subject,  the  author  continues : — '*We  shall 
now,  I  trust,  be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown, 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  world,  the 
laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  governed,  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and 
then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head 
against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  effectually 
retarded."  (p.  63.) 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  climate  in  the 
points  of  view  under  which  it  is  so  ably  considered  by  Mr.  Buckle. 
In  now  turning  to  the  more  medical  aspects  of  the  question,  we  shall 
place  ourselves  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Mtlhry. 

This  writer  commences  with  the  climatology  of  mountains,  in 
investigating  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  human  organism  the 
foUowing  elements  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration:  —  1,  the 
diminishing  temperature  as  we  ascend  ;  2,  the  diminishing  density  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  3,  the  diminishing  quantity  of  watery  vapour  (with, 
at  a  certain  height,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  temperature,  an 
increased  amount  of  precipitated  moisture)  ;  4,  the  increasing  foi*ce  of 
evaporation. 

As  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  Equator  and  the  Poles  is 
divided  in  reference  to  temperature  into  three  zones,  the  author  dis- 
tinguishes in  mountains  three  corresponding  vertical  regions  :  1,  the 
lowest  or  hot  region,  extending  at  the  Equator  from  the  level  of  the 
8ea  tx>  a  height  of  3000  feet ;  2,  the  middle  or  temperate  region, 
reaching  at  the  Equator  from  3000  to  12,000  feet ;  3,  the  superior  or 
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odd  region,  extending  at  thd  Equator  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet* 
Bat  88  these  eloTatioiMi  diaaaniah  as  we  recede  from  the  Eqtoator,  thongli 
not  ev^ywhere  with  uniformity,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of 
the  several  »»kea  as  to  atmosphmo  pressure,  moisture^  4e.,  most  vary 
.in  different  latitndes. 

In  reference  to  the  nosegrsphy  of  monntains,  fonr  dassee  of  diseaseft 
are  to  be  distinguished : — =1,  diseases  which  occnr  everywhere,  aad 
are  consequently  to  be  met  with  here ;  2,  dincaooo  the  distribution  of 
which  depends exdusively on  temperature;  3,  diseases  which  are  to  be 
termed  proper  mountain  diseases;  4,  diseases  whidi  are  absent  in 
tbese  regiona 

I.  Ubiquitous  diseases  are  those  whidn  are  not  limited  by  tem- 
perature, and  oeenr  in  ail  three  regionfl — j^]Fmotic  disoaoeo,  small* 
pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  hooping-cough, catarrh,  influenza;  also  diseases 
depending  upon  dyscrasia ;  tul^roulosis  (bat  not  pulmonaary  tubercle), 
scurvy  (?),  scrofula,  hmmerrhoida,  dropsy,  furunculosis,  anthrax, 
gangrBeneeoentia  (1),  carcinoma,  helminthiasis,  herpes^  8oabie%  stru- 
mosis,  uro-lithiaais. 

II.  The  three  vertical  regions,  as  they  are  above  assumed,  ace  cha- 
racterized by  the  following  distinotive  morbid  constitutions,  so  fiur  aa 
these  are  dependent  on  temperature ;  which  morbid  conditions  botlr 
afford  analogy  to  the  hoviaontal  distribution  of  disease  over  the 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  are  also  confirmed  by  experience ;  on  this 
point,  however,  much  is  still  to  be  expected  ftom  more  accurate  statia« 
tical  data.  The  author  enumerttbes  them  in  detail,  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  classification  may  be  tested  as  of^rtunity  offers. 

1.  Ujtper^  or  cold  regfioH,  mean  temperature  from  32^  to  4P  F. 
The  physiological  predisposition  is :  plethora^  the  general  character  is 
inflammatory,  the  predominant  organic  tendency  is  to  the  reepiratory 
organa 

Diseases  of  frequent  occurrence  are :  influenza  (whethw  it  occurs 
more  frequently,  or  as  often  as  at  lower  elevations,  is  indeed  not  yet 
decided),  erysipelas,  metritis  puerpevalis  (only  supposed  from  analogy), 
catarrh,  pneumonia  (these  two  are  designated  very  severe  diseases  in 
elevated  situations),  croup,  trismus  neonatorum  (these  two  forms  are 
only  conjecturaUy  of  frequent  oocurrence),  ophthalmia. 

Absent  diseases  are,  the  three  terrestrial  miasmatic  epidemics : 
malaria  fever  (at  least  it  is  much  rarer  and  weaker),  y^ow  fever 
(partly  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  sea,  partly  on  account  of 
the  temperature),  and  Indian  cholera  (at  least  in  the  highest  region 
the  occurrence  of  tbis  disease  i»  scarcdy  possible).  Phthisis  may  here 
very  properly  be  said  to  be  absent  (although  probably  not  in  oon- 
aequence  of  the  temperature^  but  of  the  rarefied  condition  of  the 
air) ;  dysentery  is  scarcely  to  be  found  so  high,  neither  is  h^patitis^  nor. 
lepra,  nor  gangrene,  nor  are  indolent  ulcers  to  be  met  wiUu 

2.  Middle,  or  temperate  region,  distinguished  into  coolerand  wwcmer, 
namely,  from  ^l""  to  Qi''^  F.,  and  from  54!''5  to  72""-^  F.  le^MCtively. 

*  The  measurements  of  heights  in  Dr.  Mtthry's  book  are  given  in  Parisian  feet,  of  which 
15  are  equiralent  to  about  16  Knglish  feet.  A  Faristan  is  to  a  Prussian  Ibot  nearly  aa 
^9 :  80. 
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The  pbyaidogioal  pfedkpodtion  is :  fluctuation  of  the  phenom«ii» 
aooordiiig  to  the  aeasonfl ;  their  character  is  in  winter  more  inflamn*- 
torj,  in  summer  it  is  moce  torpid :  the  predominant  organic  tendttiejTy 
too,  is  in  winter  rather  to  the  respiratoiy,  in  summer  to  the  digestive 
oTgiuoB,  but  the  difference  produced  by  the  seasons  is  not  so  great  aa 
in  the  low  region. 

The  more  frequent  diseaKS  are :  typhus,  gout,  difloaseo  caused  by 
cold,  as  catarrh,  angina  (refirigeiosen). 

Absent  diseases  :  the  violence  of  Uie  diseases  which  charastoriae  tha 
two  extreme  regions  is  here  leas  ^  that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  catarrh ;  on  the  other,  malaria  fever,  dysenteiy,  hepatitis^ 
ophthalmia,  impetiginous  afiections,  gangrene,  indolent  ulcers. 

3.  The  louwy  or  hot  res^ion^  mean  temperature  from  72^*5  to 
81^-5  P.,  presents  exactly  the  class  of  tropical  diseases. 

Physiological  predisposition  :  the  of^Msite  of  plethora,  blood  poor 
in  fibrin  and  diminished  in  quantity ;  the  eharaoter  of  the  pheaa^ 
mena  is  permanently  torpid  or  adynamic ;  the  predominant  tendency 
is  to  the  digestive  organs,  especially  to  the  liver  and  intestinal  canal, 
also  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  akin. 

Frequent  dlaeases  are  :  all  the  three  terrestrio^miasmatic  affectiooa 
in  an  intense  degree ;  hepatitis,  dysenteiy,  enc^halitis^  tetanu%  lepi% 
pachydenaia,  gangr»neeoentia»  ophthalmias,  impetigines. 

Absent  forms :  typhus^  plague,  cretinism ;  gout  and  kidney  a&o* 
tionsare  rare. 

ILL  Having  diq;KMed  of  the  above  diseases  dependent  on  tempera- 
ture, we  pass  to  the  peculiar  orographic  morbid  former  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  meteoric  relations  of  mountains  rather  than  tempera- 
tnra  Undoubtedly  the  next  most  powerful  etiological  principle  is  the 
rarefied  condition  of  the  air,  then  in  some  measure  the  state  of  moia*. 
ture  of  the  atmo^here,  and  in  connexion  with  both  the  increasittg 
force  of  evaporation. 

The  physiidogioal  influence  of  these  causes  affects  principally  the 
respiration,  the  circulation^  and  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  and 
lungs. 

The  proper  orographic  morbid  states  endemic  on  all  mountains 
enumerated  by  the  auUior,  are-^1.  Mountain  asthma,  the  best  means 
of  rdieving  which,  after  denser  air  itself,  are^  rest,  the  maintenance  of 
waonth ;  in  plethoric  patients  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  coca  leavea 
{er^iroxyium  oooa),  with  their  almost  miraculous  property  of  stimo- 
lating  and  strengthening.  2.  Dryness  and  chapping  of  the  akin.  3. 
Ophthalmia ;  the  dasaling  appearance  of  the  snow,  increased  by  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  occasionally  produces  a  sudden  attack  of  oon« 
junctivitis,  combined  with  intolerance  of  lighk  4.  Hnmorrhages  do 
not  occur  with  frequency  until  we  reach  an  ele?ation  of  between  1 7,000 
and  20,000  feet.  5.  The  '<  TabardiUo"  of  the  Andes  possibly  com- 
prises encephalitis,  pneumonia,  and  typhus.    6.  Qoitce  and  cretinism. 

At  a  modeoAe  elevation  certain  physiological  changes  take  place, 
which  are  worth  mentioning,  such  as  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  strength, 
cbeerfolnesB,  increased  innervation;  the  digestion  is  strengtheMd^ 
sleep  is  improved,  the  circulatioD  is  excited,  the  skin  becomes  more 
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raddy,  slight  headache  is  produced.  There  is  also  a  diminished  sos- 
ceptifoilitj  of  the  intoxicating  effect  of  spirituons  drinks,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  increased  cutaneous  perspiration. 

The  diseases  which  diminish  or  wholly  disappear,  and  are  therefore 
endemically  absent  in  elevated  situations,  are  next  enumerated.  Trau- 
matic inflammation  runs  a  lighter  course  ;  wounds  heal  better.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  rarefied  state  and 
of  the  dryness  of  the  air ;  or  in  other  words,  to  the  increased  force  of 
evaporation.  Indolent  ulcers  are  only  exceptionally  heard  of;  dysentery 
is  less  formidable.  The  numerous  chronic  cutaneous  affections  of  hot 
low  countries,  from  lepra  to  the  impetigines,  disappear  in  elevated 
regions. 

2.  But  the  most  important,  and  possibly  the  most  practically  useful, 
influence  of  the  climate  of  the  higher  regions,  and  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  specially  to  the  rarefied  condition  of  the  air,  is  the  decrease 
and  complete  absence  of  tubercles  of  the  lung,  pulmonary  phthisis,  the 
diminution  of  this  disease  being  plainly  perceptible  at  an  elevation  of 
4500  feet. 

3.  Obesity  is  rare,  probably  owing  to  the  strong  evaporating  power 
of  the  atmosphere.  4.  Probably  from  the  same  cause  the  renal  func- 
tion is  less  exercised,  and  perhaps  diabetes  and  albuminuria  will  more 
rarely  occur.  5.  The  psychical  influence  of  mountains  on  their  inha- 
bitants, and  still  more  on  visitors,  which  is  in  general  of  an  exhilarat- 
ing character,  is  not  to  be  lefl  out  of  view.  6.  The  diseases  which 
are  avoided,  especially  in  the  torrid  zone,  by  ascending  the  adjoining 
mountains,  are  numerous  :  malaria  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  great 
measure  Indian  cholera  j  d3rsentery,  espemlly  in  the  chronic  form,  is 
relieved ;  dyspepsia,  hepatitis  ;  many  other  diseases  are  warded  off,  or 
cured,  and  among  them,  as  has  already  been  observed,  phthisia  On 
the  contrary,  affections  which  are  endemic  in  the  mountains  are  equally 
benefited  by  a  descent  to  the  lower  regions,  examples  of  which  are 
found  in  bronchitis,  catarrh,  erysipelas,  gout,  typhus. 

The  author  briefly  describes  the  data  from  which  the  foregoing  de- 
ductions have  been  made.  They  consist  of  reports  from  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  a  mining  town  in  the  Andes,  containing,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,600  feet,  a  population  varying  from  6000  to  12,000 ;  and  from  other 
localities  at  14,000,  11,200,  11,000  feet,  Ac,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  author  states  that  his  is  the  first  attempt  to  frame  a  general 
climatology  of  mountains.  Dr.  Lombard's  work,  'Des  Climats  de 
Montague,'  &c.,  having  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  Switzerland  ;  and  he  enumerates  Mexico,  Puebla,  Santa 
F^  de  Bogota,  Quito,  Areqnipa,  Ghuguisaca,  Potosi,  La  Paz,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Cnzco  ;  iind  in  the  East  Indies,  Ontacamund,  Simla,  Landour, 
Doijiling,  Caboul,  and  Cashmere,  and  Erzerum  in  Armenia,  as  places 
where  valuable  observations  might  be  made. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  sabject :  the  absence  of  phthisis  in 
some  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  rarefied  air  of  elevated  regions. 
The  imiK)rtance  of  discovering  the  climates  where  this  disease,  which 
indisputably,  next  to  convulsions  in  the  first  weeks  of  life,  occupies  the 
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largest  place  among  the  causes  of  mortality  of  the  human  race,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  wanting  in  no  zone,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  absent  in  the  torrid  zone ;  in  some  localities  of  this 
region  it  is  even  particularly  frequent  Consequently  the  geographical 
distribution  of  temperature  has  no  influence  on  its  occurrence,  cJthough, 
as  is  well  known,  whei-e  the  lungs  are  already  diseased,  cold,  and 
especially  sudden  change  from  warmth  to  cold,  is  very  injurious ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  removal  to  a  higher  temperature  may  act  very  bene- 
ficially ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  endemic  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  oUier  hand,  there  are — 1,  certain 
regions  in  all  zones  where  phthisis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  is  almost 
entirely  absent ;  2,  there  is,  moreover,  the  very  great  probability, 
we  may  even  say  the  certainty,  of  its  frequency  decreaaing  as  the 
perpendicular  height  increasesi,  until  it  completely  disappears. 

1.  Districts  in  the  several  zones  which  exhibit  an  exemption  from 
phthisis.  Phthisis  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  Iceland ;  in  the  Feroe 
Islands  it  is  reported  as  being  rare.  We  are  informed  that  on  the 
borders  of  Canada,  at  Fort  Kent,  Maine,  where  the  mean  temperature 
is  35°-8  F.,  and  where  quicksilver  freezes  in  winter,  phthisis  scarcely 
ever  occurs. 

In  the  temperate  zone  there  are  three  districts  remarkable  for  special 
immunity  firom  phthisis — ^namely,  Algiers,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  near  Orenburg.  We  may  add  that  in  Marstrand, 
an  i^and  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sweden,  consisting  of 
a  single  rock  of  granite,  mixed  with  gneiss,  pulmonary  consumption  iz 
scarcely  known. among  the  natives  of  the  island,  which,  from  some 
peculiiuities  in  its  climate,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Madeira  of 
Sweden  ;  and  the  disease  appears  to  be  remarkably  arrested  in  such 
phthisical  patients  as  sojourn  there  during  the  summer  months,  viz., 
from  the  beginniug  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.* 

With  respect  to  the  torrid  zone  in  general,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be 
observed  that  phthisis  does  not  occur  less  frequently  in  it  than  in  colder 
regions.  In  Sen^al,  Angola,  and  Benguela  it  is  rare.  The  East 
Indies,  with  all  their  insalubrity  from  hepatitis,  dysentery,  malaria 
fever,  and  cholera,  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  phthisis. 

lu  the  fourth  zone,  the  southern  temperate  zone,  including  the  im- 
portant British  settlements  in  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
New  Zealand,  which  is  in  general  so  distinguished  for  its  salubrity, 
phthisis  is  one  of  the  five  most  usual  affections,  the  others  being 
dysentery,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  and  ophthalmia. 

It  is  still  unknown  on  what  climatic  conditions  the  endemic  absence 
of  pulmonary  tubercle  in  the  above  districts  depends.  Neither  the 
temperature,  nor  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  geo- 
logical conditions  of  the  soil,  afford  an  explanation  of  the  fiict.  It 
does  not  depend  on  dryness  of  the  air  combined  with  heat ;  for  though 
the  air  in  ^Qrpt  is  very  dry,  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  very  damp  and 
moist,  and  in  both  localities  phthisis  is  absent,  or  at  least  extremely 
i-are.     On  the  other  hand.  Nubia,  Chili,  and  Lima  also  possess  a  very 

•  flee  Dr.  Vagnus  Hum,  Om  Sreises  Eademitka  j^okdomar.    Stockholm,  1892.  p.  51. 
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cby  aimoflpbeM,  «iid  in  thMe  eonntries  pbtbkis  is  paitienlaTljr  pte- 
Tsknt 

2.  FhthiBiB  diminiahes  decidedly  in  elerated  dtiiations,  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  great  Tar^aotion  of  the  air.  The  only  exeeptions  to 
this  general  mle  hare  been  supplied  from  Abyssinia.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  exoeptions,  the  mass  of  eridence  bronght  forward  seems 
aofficient  to  estebhsh  that  ike  oeowrmce  of  phikitia  dumnishea  wM 
ike  cOfnoaphme  prta&wre  in  vertical  dewOioTis,  We  shall  scarcely  err 
in  attributing  this  to  the  greatly  increased  rareilaction  of  the  air.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  the  system  in  general 
diminishes  and  ceases  on  lofty  monntains ;  but  it  does  appear  that  on 
account  of  the  rarefied  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  diminidied  pres- 
sure, and  an  absolutely  diminished  amount  of  oxygen,  the  fonnation 
of  tubercle  is  Impeded  in  the  lungs,  a  situation  in  which  it  is  other- 
wise particularly  liable  to  occur.  This  may  depend  either  on  the 
diminished  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  at  a  height  of  12,000  feet  is 
less  by  more  than  one-fourth,  or  it  may  be  caused  merely  mecha- 
nically by  the  extension  of  the  act  of  inspiration  thus  rendered  neces- 
sary, with  greater  dilatation  of  the  thorax  and  bronchi.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Miihry  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  cause  of  the 
exemption  alluded  to.  We  cannot  see  how  a  diminution  of  the  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  lungs  should  be  un&rouraUe  to  the  formation  of 
tubercle.  On  the  other  hand,  two  etiological  facts  are  in  favour  of 
the  latter  view.  First,  the  theory  that  the  exemption  is  due  to  in- 
creased expansion  of  the  lung,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  the 
summit  of  the  lung  is  principally  or  almost  solely  the  seat  of  tubercles, 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  is  a  result  of  the  less  degree  of 
dilatation  which  precisely  this  i>art  of  the  lung  must  experience  in 
consequence  of  the  coni<»il  shape  of  the  chest.  Secondly,  the  stmo- 
ture  of  the  thorax  in  mountaineers  who  dwell  at  a  great  elevation 
is  very  remarkable,  the  chest  being  very  broad,  and  the  lungs  highly 
defveloped. 

In  taking  advantage,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  of  the  districts 
exempt  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  whether  the  areal  or  the  moun- 
tain regions,  we  should  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  sending  a  phthisical  patient  merely  to  a  warmer  and  more 
uniform  climate^-which  relieves  only  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
lungs,  but  where  the  form  of  disease  is  not  itself  endemically  absent 
or  rare — and  causing  him  to  reside  in  a  climate  where  the  combined 
etiological  sources  of  his  malady  do  not  exist.  If  we  acknowledge  the 
good  effects  of  the  climates  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  the  South 
of  Spain,  Madeira,  d^c,  on  phthisical  northerns,  we  must  expect  still 
more  beneficial  results  from  those  of  Egypt,  Algiers,  the  East  Indies^ 
and  still  more,  as  we  may  now  confidently  hope,  of  the  higher  moun- 
tain regions.  Dr.  Miihry  suggests  that  as  rarefied  air  acts  by  pi*o- 
ducing  a  greater  expansion  of  the  lung,  we  may  infer  that  in  cases 
presenting  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  frequent  and 
constant  practice  of  deep  inspirations  would  be  a  rational  proceeding  of 
easy  adoption.     But  the  first  place  must  be  awarded  to  the  climatic 
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traatment,  and  pttrtiealarfy  to  nBidence  at  suffioient  heights  on  miitable 
noimtanis.  Br.  Htihxy  sapposes  that  as  the  proper  and  powerfol  effect 
of  an  elevBted  sitaation  oommenceB  at  ASW,  and  may  Ukcreaae  until 
we  attam  a  height  of  10^000^,  which  hei^^ts  oorrespond  to  average 
barometric  pi-eaauree  of  23"  and  19*  respectiyelj,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  7000'  or  SOOO'  to  be  the  most  fiiyourable  deration,  corresponding 
to  barometric  pressares  of  21  and  20  inches.  Perhaps,  however,  a 
less  degree  of  elevation  may  be  found  useful  to  those  accustomed  to 
lowknd  habitations.  It  is  likely  that  at  no  distant  period  Sanatoria 
may  be  established  in  different  situations  to  render  mountain  climates 
more  available  for  sanatory  purposes.  Suitable  looaKties  m%ht  be 
feund  on  the  eastern  side  of  tibe  Andes,  in  Mexico,  with  their  beau- 
tiful terraces,  valleys,  and  table-lands ;  their  lai^,  and  in  part  gor- 
geous^ cities,  and  their  mild  temperature,  which  affords  an  agreeable 
cHmate  to  an  elevation  of  8000';  or  in  the  Sierra  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America^  on  their  east  side,  or  in  the  midst  of  them — localities 
now  rttidered  accessible  by  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Biver 
Amazon. 

The  salubrity  of  a  climate  depends  in  general  and  principally  on^- 
1,  a  moderate  and  comparatively  equable  temperature  of  the  air ;  2, 
on  a  certain  dry  condition  of  the  soil ;  3,  in  a  minor  degree,  on  cer- 
tain unknown  endemi-phynical  predispoBitions  (we  do  not  now  speak 
of  social  circumstances)  to  particular  morbid  conditions. 

The  salubrity  of  dififerent  climates,  which  is  thus  a  product  of  several 
&ctor%  is  in  many  respects  relative.  There  is  scarcely  a  climate  which 
is  equally  healthy  to  all  men,  or  which  is  decidedly  un&vourable  to 
its  indigenous  population.  In  the  first  place,  the  salubrity  of  foreign 
lands  has  usually  been  estimated  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  on 
European  visitors.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate sone  are  those  most  capable  of  ubiquity,  and  the  frigid  zone  is 
comparatively  more  tolerable  to  them  than  the  torrid  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  English  rulers  have  never  maintained  their  ground  for  three 
generations ;  still  less  have  the  Dutch  done  so  in  Java.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Afiica,  the  second  generation  has  never  survived  In  the 
somewhat  more  temperate  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  a  Creole  popu- 
lation has  been  able  to  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
derived  ftom  the  South  of  Europe,  and  now  naturalized  in  Ame- 
rica within  the  torrid  zone,  inhabits,  as  is  well  known,  the  cool  moun- 
tain districts;  The  children  of  Europeans  in  the  East  Indies  begin  to 
fiJl  away  after  the  fourth  year,  and  the  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies 
have  in  general  lost  strength  and  liveliness.  StUl,  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  mixed  posterity  of  the  Portuguese  is  found  in  later  generations ; 
Jews  and  Armenians  also  give  here,  as  well  as  everywhere,  proofs  of 
general  acclimatization.  A  remarkable  example  of  acdimatisation  is 
afforded  by  the  extension  of  the  Indian  people  in  tropical  America, 
fiom  the  torrid  base  of  the  Andes  to  their  icy  heights — a  difference  in 
elevation  of  13,000  feet. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
ti^afiiamm  for  which  the  receptivity  of  strangers  is  diminished  through  a 
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prolonged  stay  in  the  country,  while  there  are  others  the  receptivity 
of  strangers  for  which  never  diminishea  To  the  former  class  belong, 
in  the  first  place,  yellow  fever,  and  also  disorders  depending  on  plethora 
and  dyspepsia.  To  the  second  class  belongs  the  influence  of  malaria, 
in  respect  to  which  there  is  jio  acclimatization ;  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
clivity constantly  increases.  In  addition,  there  is  a  third  class  of 
forms  of  disease  for  which  decided  receptivity  of  strangers  does  not 
commence  until  after  a  continued  residence  in  the  land ;  these  are,  certain 
chronic  affections  of  a  cachectic  nature — ^for  example,  lepra,  pachyderm 
mia,  elephantiasis,  framboesia  (?),  impetigines,  tendency  to  gangrene,  d^ 
Lastly,  there  is  a  fourth  ckss,  consisting  of  diseases  which  flrat  appear 
in  the  second  generation  in  children ;  for  example,  atrophy,  arising 
after  the  period  of  dentition.  In  general,  acclimatization  for  hot 
countries  is  to  be  defined  as  consisting,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  accom- 
modation of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  high  temperature,  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  relative  plethora  with  which  the  northern  arrived,  and 
probably  of  the  quantity  of  fibrin.  Two  years'  residence  is,  on  an 
average,  considered  to  be  necessary  to  this  end.  The  signs  of  the 
change  are  to  be  found  in  the  disappearance  of  the  high  complexion  of 
the  skin,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  paler  and  yellower  colour. 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  diminished  receptivity  to  yellow  fever  com- 
mences with  this  change.  There  is  no  proper  so*  called  acclimatization 
fever,  though  every  first  feverish  attack  which  affects  a  new-comer  has 
been  indefinitely  so  styled;  it  is  most  commonly  a  malaria  fever. 
When  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  have  lived  for  some  time  in  colder 
zones,  or  in  the  cool  mountain  regions  of  their  own  country,  they 
likewise  acquire  a  corresponding  acclimatization,  their  blood  increas- 
ing in  quantity  and  in  fibrin  ;  and  after  their  return  home  they  present 
a  more  inflammatory  tendency,  and  diminished  immunity  from  the 
miasm  of  yellow  fever.  Europeans  inhabiting  the  tropics  experience 
after  a  residence  in  cold  countries  a  more  rapid  disacclimatization  in 
reference  to  the  torrid  zone. 

With  reference  to  relative  salubrity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  secondly, 
that  a  climate  may  be  only  individually  healthy  or  unhealthy.  Thus 
Italy  possesses  au  individual  salubrity  for  patients  from  the  north 
affected  with  pulmonary  or  rheumatic  diseases  ;  but  the  tables  of  dis- 
ease and  mortality  show  that,  while  it  has  a  more  beautifuli  it  has  by 
no  means  a  more  healthy  climate  than  northern  Europe.  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  unhealthy  climate  with  respect  to  the  diseases 
just  mentioned,  but  its  climate  is  in  itself  more  healthy  than  that 
of  Italy. 

That  a  difference  exists  between  the  races  of  men  with  respect  to 
susceptibility  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  cannot  be  denied.  Negroes 
possess  a  very  extensive  immunity  from  the  malaria  intoxication, 
such  as  the  Indians  in  Asia  and  America  do  not  possess ;  this  immu- 
nity will  in  general  be  found  to  hold  good  also  in  reference  to  insola- 
tion and  cerebral  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  cold,  and  to  the  contagions  of  snudl-pox  and  of 
fmmboesia ;  the  spinal  marrow,  too,  is  in  them  particularly  excitable, 
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tetanus  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  after  exposure  to  cold  or  after 
vonnds  ;  delirium,  however,  even  in  fever,  is  rare.  If  they  change  to 
colder  climates  or  to  more  elevated  regions,  the  affections  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  predominate  as  the  causes  of  their  mortality — ^pneumonia, 
but  still  more,  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  also  typhus,  with  which  at 
home  they  are  absolutely  unacquainted.  But  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  inexplicable  anomalies,  that  they  do  not  last  in  some  climates 
dtuated  in  the  tropical  zone — ^for  example,  in  the  Mauritius,  and  still 
less  in  Ceylon  ;  phthisis  is  the  proximate  cause  of  their  mortality  in 
these  localities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  constitute  an  increasing  and 
numerous  population  in  the  southern  States  of  North  America,  where, 
nevertheless,  severe  winters  occur ;  and  they  prosper  remarkably  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  States  of  La 
Plata.  Of  the  Indians  in  America  we  find  it  remarked,  that  in  New 
Granada,  where  goitres  occur  in  the  highest  degree  combined  with 
cretinism,  they  are  quite  free  from  these  affections.  This  exemption 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  race. 

Thirdly.  We  must  recognise  a  more  geoeral  or  partial  salubrity  or 
insalubrity.  A  particular  form  of  disease  may  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  alone  makes  a  particular  locality  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
vice  vend,  the  absence  of  a  particular  formidable  disease  may  invest  a 
district  with  great  advantage.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  malaria 
fever,  yellow  fever,  the  pla^ie,  goitre,  malignant  carbuncle,  Guinea 
worm,  diseases  caused  by  cold  (pneumonia^  croup,  catarrh) ;  or  some 
perfectly  endemic  forms  of  disease,  as  the  Aleppo  abscess,  the  Yemen 
ulcer.  Beriberi,  plica,  i&c.  Particular  examples  of  such  partial  salu- 
brity are  also  afforded  by  some  superficial  districts  in  i^eference  to 
phthisis,  and  by  others  with  respect  to  carcinoma. 

If  -we  review  the  districts  in  the  tropical  zone  most  remarkable  for 
insalubrity,  we  shall  find  that,  next  to  the  high  temperature,  moisture 
is  the  most  important  element  in  producing  an  unhealthy  state.  It 
is  a  low-lying  clayey  soil,  rich  in  mould,  most  frequently  alluvial,  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  along  the  coasts  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
marshes,  which  is  most  pernicious,  and  which  acts  almost  exclusively 
by  producing  malaria.  In  &ct,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  as  on  sand  and 
ooral  formations,  or  in  districts  free  from  rain  or  rivers,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  much  less  injurious,  so  &r  as  the  production  of 
malaria  is  concerned  ;  while  other  miasmatic  diseases,  as,  for  example, 
yellow  fever  and  cholera^  are  but  slightly  connected  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  dysentery  and  hepatitis  not  at  all  so.  By 
attending  to  these  points  the  insalubrity  of  many  districts  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Batavia  has  for  several  decennial 
periods  ceased  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  *'  the  grave  of  the  Europeans  :*' 
the  part  of  the  city  built  on  alluvial  soil  has  been  almost  deserted  as  a 
residence  by  the  Dutch,  who  now  keep  only  their  stores  there,  but 
live  on  higher  ground.  In  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
lies  a  large  imdrainable  marsh,  an  improvement  of  the  great  insalu- 
brity has  been  attained  in  another  mode,  namely,  by  the  introduction 
of  better  water  for  drinking,  in  iron  tubes  from  the  heights.     Arica, 
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on  the  coast  of  Porn,  situated  in  that  rainleas  dry  desert,  used  formerly 
to  become,  after  the  overflow  of  a  small  river,  a  dangerous  abode,  but 
has  now  been  rendered  healthy  by  preventing  that  oocurrence. 
Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  been  rendered  more  healthy 
since,  by  cutting  throqgh  a  moontain,  a  freer  draught  of  air  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  drying  of  the  soil  has  thereby  been  promoted.  In 
Surinam,  and  in  numberless  other  places,  health  has  improved  simul- 
taneously with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  after  the  removal  of 
woods  and  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

If  we  look  in  Europe  for  some  standards  of  comparison,  we  find  the 
mortality  in  London,  1:40  to  44  ;  at  Sdinburgh,  1:35  ;  at  Geneva* 
1:43;  at  Hamburgh,  1:30;  at  Berlin,  1:38;  at  Breelau,  1:26;  at 
Yienna,  1 :24.  The  great  difference  exhibited  by  these  numbers  is 
probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  unfavomrable  effects  of  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  more  eastern  countries  during  the  first  year  of 
li£9.  In  youth,  the  deaths  from  phthisis  constitute  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  mortality,  in  many  cities  their  proportion  amounts  even  to 
one-fifth.  In  manhood,  pneumonia  and  brcmchitis,  in  old  age,  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death.  Some  well- 
known  large  cities  afford  examples  of  the  importance  of  different  con- 
ditions of  the  soiL  Amsterdam  lies  on  a  damp  clayey  soil,  and  suffers 
from  malaria ;  Berlin  is  situated  on  sand,  and  is  indebted  chiefly  to  it 
for  its  salubrity ;  Vienna  and  Paris  are  built  on  dusty  chalk,  which 
is  probably  one  reason  of  the  frequency  of  pulmonary  tubercles  in  those 
cities.  Munich,  again,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  exposed  to  the 
north  wind,  and  therefore  suffers  much  from  pneumonia ;  St»  Petera- 
burgh  has  in  its  neighbourhood  a  low  damp  soil,  and  though  malaria 
has  here  almost  attained  its  geographical  limit  and  is  nearly  absent, 
and  the  mortality  is  usually  given  incorrectly  and  as  exaggeratedly 
un&vourable,  still  an  extraordinary  fatality  exists  in  the  first  year 
of  life. 

If  we  look  for  particularly  healthy  districts^  small  maritime 
islands  in  general  carry  off  the  palm — ^for  example,  the  sandy  islands 
in  Northern  Europe ;  also  the  more  southern  islands — ^the  Azores^ 
Madeira,  Rhodes,  ko, :  for  they  combine  the  moderate  and  uniform 
sea  climate  with  a  dry  soil,  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  importable  diseases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere  ia^  however,  incom- 
parably before  all  others  in  point  of  salubrity.  This  is  proved  unex- 
ceptionally  in  Chili,  Patagonia,  Buenos  Ayres,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Port  Natal,  South  Australia^ 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  Here  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  absence  of  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  imported  or  become  endemic  ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  admitted 
general  conditions  of  a  sanitary  state.  The  soil  is  free  from  malaria 
south  of  the  isothermal  line  of  68^  Fahrenheit ;  the  temperature  is 
moderate,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  considerable  oscillation,  the  greatest 
mortality  is  derived  frt>m  this  source,  and  is  attributahle  to  diseases 
^f  the  respiratory  organs— -pneumonia,  phthisis,   ^  :  in  addition. 
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<saitaiTh  and  ophthalmia  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  morbid  consti- 
tution. Of  this  zone  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  European  settlers  im- 
prove as  a  race  in  their  posterity. 

The  sabject  at  present  under  our  consideration  resolves  itself  into 
three  practical  questions  :  1,  How  the  insalubrity  of  climates  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  2,  How  it  is  to  be  diminished ;  3,  How  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mates, especially  of  such  as  are  singularly  healthy,  is  to  be  used  (cli- 
matic therapeutics). 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  generally  known 
that  we  need  not  enter  into  it  here.  Dr.  Muhiy  divides  its  n  on- 
essential  admixtures  into  two  classes,  the  chemicid  and  the  inherent. 
The  first  are  again  subdivided  into  those  which  are  and  those  which 
are  not  constantly  present.  Of  the  former,  it  is  observed  that  carbonic 
acid,  being  capable  of  absorption  by  water,  will  in  general  be  found  in 
less  proportion  over  a  damp  than  over  a  dry  soil,  while  over  the  sea 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  will  be  discoverable.  Of  the  latter,  traces  of 
nitric  acid  are  found  in  rain  filing  after  thunderstorms,  probably 
formed  by  the  electrical  discharges  from  asote  and  oxygen.  Ozone, 
the  separate  existence  of  which  is  still  in  some  measure  problematical, 
belongs  to  this  class.  Other  gases  are  found  in  particular  localities, 
but  are  too  limited  in  extent  to  be  of  climateric  importance.  The  in- 
herent non-essential  admixtures  of  the  atmosphere  are  small  micro- 
scopic particles  suspended  in  the  air,  consisting  of  the  most  minute 
detritus  of  substances  partly  mineral,  party  vegetable  and  animal, 
partly  also  of  the  most  minute  organisms  (fungi  and  vibriones).  Our 
knowledge  of  such  of  this  class  as  are  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  those 
which  are  extraordinary,  or  to  decide  whether  they  are  of  etiological 
importance.  It  is  certain  that  the  majority  are  indifferent  to  the 
human  organism.  While  the  expression  "  development  of  miasms  "  is 
so  generally  used,  as  representing  the  undefined  causes  of  definite 
forms  of  disease  of  a  sporadic  or  epidemic  nature,  it  is  frequently  not 
borne  in  mind,  that  such  a  causal  connexion  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. As  a  nosogenetic  or  peculiar  atmospheric  miasm,  we  can 
property  assume  but  one,  that  is^  the  miasm  of  influenza ;  three  others 
we  assume,  developed  in  the  soil,  viz.,  maUiria,  the  miasnu  of  yellow 
fever,  and  of  Indian  cholera.* 

In  reference  to  geographical  distribution,  we  find  the  atmosphere  in 
its  essential  constituents  homogeneously  composed  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  but  in  accidental,  gaseous,  or  inherent  admixtures  we 
find  some  peculiarities  over  the  sea,  over  the  continent,  and  over 
particiilar  limited  districts  of  the  latter.  These  peculiarities  are  con- 
nected with  the  soil,  and  are  partly  products  of  human  cultivation, 
but  they  are  too  locally  limited  to  affect  the  atmosphere  to  any  extent, 
or  too  indififerent  in  themselves  to  communicate  a  special  quality  to 

•  IiiTectigAtknis  of  the  atmosphere  in  reference  to  rach  etiological  partieles  hare  been 
iaatitated  ^  Shrcnbe^,  A.  Vogel,  B.  D.  Thomioii  (Appendix  to  the  Bepoit  on  the 
Cholera,  1856) ;  (Gaxette  MMicale  de  Fari«,  Oct.  1865)»  on  the  occasion  of  epidemica  of 
cholera. 
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a  climate.  In  a  geograpbical  point  of  view  there  are  do  zones  or 
areal  districts  where  the  proportions  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  possess 
the  general  homogeneousness.  Heuce  it  follows  that  the  significance 
of  the  often-used  expression  "pure  or  impure  air,"  is  at  best  but 
strictly  local,  and  probably  referrible  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  exhala- 
tions of  crowded  human  beings,  and  always  more  to  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  stagnant  rest 

In  addition  to  the  regular  decrease  of  gravitation  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  irregular  local  differences  have  been  shown  by  observations 
with  the  pendulum  to  exist  in  different  localities.  These  &cts  prove 
that  in  some  places  either  inequalities  in  the  form  of  the  sur&oe,  or 
varying  thickness  of  the  internal  mass  must  occur.  The  intensity  of 
gravitation  increases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  regions,  and  in 
other  places,  from  causes  which  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  De- 
viations of  the  pendulum  from  this  cause  are  observed  at  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  Ascension  Isle,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
intensity  of  gravitation  is  very  weak  at  Bordeaux,  it  increases  sud- 
denly at  Clermont  Ferrand,  at  Mailand,  at  Padua,  where  it  attains  its 
maximum,  thence  extending  in  the  same  condition  to  Parma.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  differences,  the  extreme  of  which  is  one-half  per 
cent.,  have  ai^y  influence  on  the  human  organism. 

Small  islands,  where  the  population  is  limited,  and  consequently 
does  not  contain  so  many  receptive  individuals  as  to  keep  up  contagion 
by  regeneration,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  original 
occurrence  of  diseases,  or  the  importation  of  contagion  or  miasms.  On 
observations  made  upon  them  Dr.  Milhry  bases  the  following  classifi- 
cation : — 

I.  Diseases  which  do  not  occur  originally  or  spontaneously,  but 
only  after  importation,  occasionally  spreading  epidemically,  are — 

1.  The  contagious  :  small-pox,  scarlatina^  measles,  hooping-cough, 
typhus,  plague,  pustula  maligna  ;  these  are  regenerated  only  in  the 
organism. 

2.  The  terrestrial  miasmatic  :  the  West  Indian  yellow  fever 
(hoemogastric  fever),  East  Indian  cholera  (serogastrio  fever),  they 
are  imported,  very  probably,  germinating  in  the  wood  of  ships ;  the 
third  terrestrial  miasm,  malaria,  is  not  imported. 

II.  Diseases  which  very  probably  are  capable  of  spontaneously 
generating  contagion  in  the  system,  are — 

Dysentery,  ophthalmia  (both  contagions  of  the  mucous  membrane), 
erysipelas,  puerperal  metritis,  hospital  gangrene. 

III.  Diseases  which  actually  originate  in  the  air  :  of  these  there  is 
only  one,  influenza  j  it  depends  on  a  really  atmospheric  miasm,  which, 
unknown  in  its  essence,  at  times  arises  in  the  air,  and  is  not  im- 
ported. 

As  to  the  meteorology  of  small  islands,  the  temperature  is  more 
uniform  and  moister;  the  proximity  of  a  great  continent  must  cer- 
tainly, when  the  wind  is  on  that  side,  niake  a  difference  and  bring 
dryness,  heat  or  cold.  The  regularity  of  the  sea  and  land  winds,  the 
former  by  day,  the  latter  by  night,  is  also  no  small  advantage.     What 
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has  been  said  of  the  insular,  will  also  be  true  of  the  sea-coast  or  littoral 
eliinate.  The  following  may  be  ennmerated  as  littoral  and  insular 
diseases  :  yellow  fever,  which  affords  but  a  few,  and  these  only  apparent 
examples  of  its  occurrence  at  a  distance  from  the  coast ;  the  Yemen 
ulcer,  found  only  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  never  in  the 
interior  of  the  adjoining  countries ;  the  beriberi,  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
rheumatic  oedematous  paralysis,  apparently  met  with  only  in  a  certain 
proximity  to  the  sea ;  the  spedalskhed,  or  lepra  septentrionalis,  occur- 
ring  in  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Kamtschatka,  but  not  in  the  in- 
terior of  continents. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  appears  to  be  rather  frequent  in  islands  and  in 
coast  districts ;  a  &ct  probably  connected  with  the  great  barometric 
pressure  at  the  sea  level,  in  opposition  to  the  much  slighter  pressure 
in  elevated  regions  on  the  mountains. 

Sea-ports  have  many  disadvantages;  the  temperature  is  more 
moderate,  the  air  is  damper,  the  barometric  pressure  greater,  the  soil 
is  most  frequently  alluvial,  and  moreover,  the  opportunities  for  the  im- 
portation of  diseases  are  abundant;  all  are  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  occurrence  of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  phthisis,  indolent 
ulcers^  chronic  auctions  of  the  skin,  &c. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  four  climatic  regions 
of  Germany,  into  which  part  of  his  subject  we  shall  not  follow  him^ 
Dr.  Miihry  divides  diseases  into  three  classes,  with  reference  to  their 
epidemic  movement;  viz.,  the  persistent,  the  r^fularly  fluctuating 
(according  to  the  seasons),  and  thjs  irregularly  fluctuating  or  wander- 
ing. To  the  first  class,  which  in  the  temperate  zone  experience  no 
change  with  the  temperature,  but  occur  equally  at  all  seasons,  belong 
the  following  : — zymotic  diseases  :  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles  (hoop- 
ing-cough, typhus,  erysipelas,  puerperal  metritis),  mumps,  hospital 
gangrene,  contagious  ophthaknia.  Those  in  the  parenthesis  are  slightly 
influenced  by  the  seasons,  typhus  being  augmented  in  autumn,  the 
rest  in  winter.  Dyscrasias :  tuberculosis,  scroftda,  cholera,  dropsy, 
fimmculosis,  anthrax,  tendency  to  gangrene,  urolithiasis,  helminthiasis, 
herpes,  hemorrhages,  hemorrhoids.  Local  determinations  :  apoplexy, 
trismus,  tetanus,  epilepsy. 

The  diseases  r^ularly  fluctuating  according  to  the  seasons. 

a.  The  summer  constitution  is  thus  characterized  .*  physiological  dis- 
position. The  amount  of  blood  in  the  system,  formed  in  winter,  is  too 
great  for  the  exalted  temperature,  producing  relative  plethora,  which 
gradually  lessens  as  the  organism  accommodates  itself  to  the  he&t  of 
.summer.  This  may  perhaps  explain  the  &ct^  that  persons  who  habi- 
tually sufEer  from  vertigo,  are  more  seriously  affected  with  this  symptom 
in  the  beginning  of  summer  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  character  of  the  reaction  of  the  system  against  hurtful  impres- 
atons  retrogrades  from  the  inflanunatoiy,  and  approaches  to  the 
torpid  or  adynamic.  The  tendency  to  localization  is  predominantly 
directed  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  to  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal,  as  well  as  to  the  skin,  while  the  lungs  and  kidneys  become 
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The  more  freqneut  of  ihe  summer  forms  of  diseaae  aie :  zymotM — 
malaria  fever,  jeUow  fever,  Indian  cholefa,  plague  (ahhongli  it  ceases^ 
directly  at  a  temperature  over  80^  F.),  dyseDtery,  a^htkn,  portoia 
maligna,  indigenous  cholera,  diaaniicBa  ;  dyaeramaB  obronic  afieefcioD» 
of  the  skin  increase,  leproid  affections  appear  (on  the  shoms  of  the 
Mediterranean),  herpes  increaaes.  Fneamonia  is  xaxer;  phthisioid, 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  patients  are  relieved,  hat  plethoric  pactienta 
and  those  lahonring  under  cardiac  disease  sufSsr  more,  at  kast  at  fint 

h.  The  winter  constitution  is  generally  chaEacterized  as  follows: 
physiological  disposition.  The  quantity  of  hlood  now  again  inoraaaBi^ 
and  tlie  blood  probably  gains  in  fibrin.  The  character  of  the  reaction 
of  the  system  beoomea  increasingly  inflammatory.  The  tendeni^  oT 
localization  is  chiefly  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  prcdMibly  to  the 
kidneys ;  the  digestive  apparatus^  especially  the  \rnx  and  intestinal 
canal,  become  freer.  Tlw  three  terrestrial  miasms  disappear,  yellow 
fever  at  a  temperature  under  70°,  malaria  during  the  whole  winter 
season,  Indian  cholera  in  frost 

To  the  irregularly  fluctuating  or  wandering  forms  belong  the  proper 
epidemic  diseases^  which  are  almost  all  contagious.  Of  these  aodm  aoe 
promoted  by  heat,  as  malaria  lever,  ydlow  fever  and  Indian  ch<^eiu^ 
(the  three  miasmatic  diseases),  dysentery,  pustula  maligna,  aphthae, 
plague  (to  a  certain  degree  of  temperature);  some  by  cold,  aa  erysipelasy 
puerperal  metritis,  pertussis^  croup,  from  a  oertain  degree  typhus^ 
and  the  atmospheric  miasmatic  influenza ;  while  others  are  wholly  in- 
dependent of  temperature  and  sea^ns,  and  are  all  more  contagious, 
eq)ecially  the  most  usual,  best  known,  and  moat  dreaded — small-poz^ 
scarlatina,  meaalefi,  mumps,  hospital  gangrene,  hooping-cough,  and 
typhus. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  brief  leraarks  on  the 
geographical  limits  of  eome  dJaeaaes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fftct  that,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
polar  boundary  of  malaria^  or  intermittent  fsver,  correqionds  to  the- 
isothermal  line  from  SS""  75^  F.  to  ^l''  F.,  in  the  southern  tiiecountdea 
south  of  the  isotherm  68°  F^  are  free  from  this  disease. 

The  plague  is  limited  both  by  heat  and  cold,  and  also  geographically. 
This  contagious  disease  posaeases,  moreover,  a  certain  singular  en^ 
demidty^tlojd  c^tre  of  wiiich  is  found  in  Egypt,  while  its  southern 
boundiuy  does  not  exceed  the  isothecmal  line  of  77''  F.  Towards  the 
east  the  plague,  with  few  exceptions,  does  not  pass  a  meridian  line 
drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  GajB^ian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  it^ 
has  never  reached  America.  Dr.  Muhxy  adduces  several  reasons  for 
believing  that  towards  the  west  also  there  exists  an  <<  endemic  meri- 
dian boundary  of  the  plague."  The  plague  is  extinguished  in  the 
frost  of  an  European  winter. 

Gout  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  tonid  aone,  and  even 
European  arthritic  patients  residing  there  soon  lose  their  symptoms. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  action 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  vicarious  or  alternating  relation  between  the 
two  organs,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  should  be  comparatively  rare  in^ 
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hot  countries.     The  majoiitj  of  the  reports  quoted  by  Dr.  Miihiy 
appear  to  favour  this  view. 

Obesitj  is  rare  in  veiy  diy  countries,  as  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
the  Andes^  AbTSsinia,  and  Thibet,  in  soath-eastiem  Arabia,  the  interior 
of  Korth  Ameorica,  and  at  Sydney,  in  south-eastern  Australia ;  on  the 
oontrary,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  highly  saturated  climates. 
Thus,  in  Madeira,  Mittermayer  found  it  in  boys  and  girls. 

Wounds  have  been  said  to  heal  with  difficulty  in  some  tropica^ 
countries,  as  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  while  the  contrary  has  been 
stated  of  other  regions,  as  Guiana,  presenting  similar  physical  characters. 

Carcinoma  is  reported  to  be  rai'e  in  Guiana,  Sierra  Leone,  Egypt, 
Syria,  New  Zealand,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  whole  subject  of  climatology  and  medical  geography,  of  vast 
ioiportance  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  yet  it  is  one 
which  must  receive  an  immense  impulse  from  the  means  of  rapid  * 
interconunnnication  which  science  has  lately  placed  at  our  command, 
and  which  the  progress  of  the  age  is  from  day  to  day  more  fully 
developing.  Meanwhile,  we  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  such  im- 
portant contributions  as  Dr.  Milhry's  work,  and  of  so  useful  and 
carefully  prepared  a  compendium  as  Dr.  Pickfbrd*s  '' Hygiene/'  on 
which  we  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Fickford's  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  subject  of 
dimate  3  it  contains,  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  in  an  acces- 
sible and  readable  form,  an  immense  amount  of  information  on  the 
princqpal  topics  connected  with  the  important  acnd,  just  now,  mnch- 
TVBtiktod  qvestions  of  <<  Sanitary  Befbrm"  and  the  '<  Public  Health." 
I3ie  part  already  published  '<  embraoea  the  phyaies  of  the  atmospheve, 
tlie  aeasona,  temperatnre,  rain,  winds,  and  praasnie;  the  respiratiooL  of 
plantB  and  aniinalHj  the  cironktion  of  the  blood,  the  chemistry  of 
req>]iataoD,  and  animal  heat ;  infection,  contagion,  malaria,  sewerage^ 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  climate  in  connexion  with  disease."  The 
intenatiikg  obsarvatiooa  of  Dr.  Eoeooe  ane  noticed,  which  show  ''that 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  brick^xnd^mortar  waMa  of  oor  dwdHngs  is 
not  confined  to  the  mere  abflorbing  from,  or  restoring  moisture  to,  the 
atmosphere,  but  that  it  extends  to  a  vezy  large  difbsive  interchange 
between  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  apartments  and  the  extenud 
atmosphere ;  that,  in  fact,  Imek  vxdls  are  powerful  aids  to  ventilation. 
Dr.  Bosooe  aacertained  that  in  a  dosed  space,  the  air  of  which  con-* 
teined  16  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  3-25  per  cent,  escaped  in  two 
konta  throogji  l^e  solid  bndc."  (p.  219.) 

On  the  Mner  hand,  '<  the  unhealthiness  of  iron,  or  new  and  danp 
honsea,  is  probably  partly  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  all  difibdv^e 
intorchange  through  iron  and  through  wet  walls.*'  (p.  220.) 

Dr.  FidcCbrd  naturally  discusses  the  questions  of  "  sewerage"  and 
the  **  Thames  f  but  vitally  imiKxrtant  as  these  topics  are,  they  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article.  Much  that  he 
statea  in  his  excellent  and  comprehensive  chapters  on  '*  climate"  and 
on  '*  climale  and  disease/'  we  have  already  chrawn  from  the  work  of 
Dr.  Muhry. 
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Review  VI. 

1.  AfuUomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical.     By  Henry  Gray,  Lecturer  on 

Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 
Carter,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  The  Dissections  jointly  by  the  Anthor  and  Dr.  Carter. 
—-London,  1858.     pp.  750. 

2.  ffandbuch  der  Syatemischen  Anatomie  des  Menachen.       Von  Dr.  J. 

Henle,  Professor  der  Anatomie  in  Gottingen.  In  drei  Banden. 
Mit  zahlreichen  in  den  Text  eingedruckten  Holzschnitten,  Braun- 
schweig.— 1855. 

Handbook  ofSystemoUic  Hwrnan  AmUamy.     By  Dr.  Hbkle. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton  {including  the  Joints).     By 

George  Murray  Humphrey,  Esq.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.II.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  and 
Anatomy  in  the  Cambridge  University  Medical  School,  Cam- 
bridge,    pp.  620. 

4.  The  Master-Builder^ 8  Flcm;  or  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architec- 
ture, as  indicated  in  the  typical  Forms  of  Animals,  By  George 
Ogilvie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  the 
Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen. — London,  1858. 
pp.  192. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Gray  is  likely  to  become  very  popular  in  the 
schools  of  anatomy,  for  it  is  carefully  written,  correct  in  detail,  and 
both  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  quite  done  himself  justice,  nor  realized  by  this  production 
the  position  of  which  his  earlier  works  gave  such  high  promise. 
Perhaps,  however  he  has  contented  himself  with  writing  up  to  the 
mark  of  requirements  at  the  present  examining  boards,  an  union  of 
examiners  and  teachers  constituting  an  anomaly  scarce  known  out  of 
the  medical  profession. 

First  as  to  the  illustrations.  They  are  of  larger  size  than  usual,  and 
decidedly  well  executed,  some  as  &ithful  representatives,  others  as 
diagrams.  But  we  often  recognise  "old  friends"  throughout  the 
volume — the  Osteology  being  after  Holden,  the  Venous  System  after 
Breschet,  the  Lymphatics  after  Mascagni  And  although  we  do  not 
deny  the  legal  right,  nor  absolutely  ignore  the  practice  of  any  one  thus 
to  appropriate  literary  property,  still  we  could  have  wished  that  one  so 
justly  respected  as  Mr.  Gray  had  not  so  frequently  followed  the  pre- 
cedent. Look  at  the  occipital  bone  in  Mr.  Holden's  work  (p.  56) 
and  the  same  cramal  element  in  Mr.  Gray's  work  (pp.  19  and  21) ; 
the  bones  of  the  hand  (Holden,  pp.  154  and  following)  j  with  Mr. 
Gra/s  delineations  (pp.  104  and  106).  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
references  are  acknowledged  in  the  pre&ce. 

The  drawings  of  the  skin  (p.  542),  of  the  tongue  (p.  548),  or  the 
nose  (p.  553),  &c.,  present  no  novelties  j  but  we  anticipate  the  reply* 
that  a  truly  accurate  anatomical  drawing  cannot  vary,  though  repeated 
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from  the  subject  a  hundred  times.  Let  us,  however,  turn  to  what  we 
may  praise.  The  drawings  of  the  bones,  although  after  Holden,  are 
doubtless  well  done^  and  perhaps  on  an  improved  plan ;  the  outlines 
are  dear,  and  the  margins  of  articulation  carefully  indicated,  as  well  as 
the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  process  of  development  is  greatly 
elucidated  by  such  diagrams  as  in  pages  70,  71,  where  one  may  also  see 
at  a  glance  how  arrest  of  development  may  be  followed  by  fissured 
sternum  (drawing  61).  The  plan  of  development  of  the  foot  (p.  131) 
is  particularly  clearly  executed,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 

If  we  turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  muscles,  we  see  that  the  same  care 
has  been  exhibited  throughout.  For  instance,  the  quadriUteral  and 
triangular  spaces  formed  by  the  humerus,  the  long  h^  of  the  triceps, 
and  the  teres  major  and  minor  muscles  (p.  279)  can  be  comprehended 
by  a  ghmoe  at  figure  154 ;  and  there  the  student  may  see  how  the 
long  head  of  the  trio^is  separates  the  two  liU^ter  muscles.  The  x>aa- 
sage  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  ligaments 
binding  them  in  their  place  is  shown  in  a  very  good  drawing  at  page 
265.  Indeed,  we  may  go  on  multiplying  these  examples  to  the  end 
of  the  work ;  and  we  conclude  with  saying  that,  although  some  are 
diagrams,  as  contrasted  with  nature,  all  are  instructive  and  tell  their 
own  story,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  equally  creditable  to  the 
anatomist  as  to  the  artist. 

And  now  for  the  text.  Upon  considering  the  object  which  Mr. 
Gray  has  had  in  view,  nainely,  that  of  producing  a  work  which  should 
assist  the  student  of  anatomy  in  his  attempts  to  learn  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  information  required  by  the  usnal  examining  boards^ 
we  must  say  that  he  has  succeeded.  8uch  material,  delivered  in  the 
finrm  of  lectures,  would  naturally  command  the  attention  of  the  dass. 

What  right  have  we  to  complain  that,  amidst  so  much  that  is  good, 
space  is  devoted  to  the  £Eust  of  announcing  that  bones  are  long,  ^ort, 
soul  flat,  irregular  or  mixed,  that  they  are  united  by  sutura  vera,  sutura 
notha,  sutura  dentate,  serrata  limboea,  squamosa  ;  by  harmonia, 
schindylesis,  gomphoeis,  arthrodia,  enarthrosis,  ginglymus ;  diarthrosis 
rotatorius.  Such  statements  have  not  yet  received  an  open  con- 
demnation as  "  rubbish,"  and  therefore  Mr.  Gray  has  done  quite  cor- 
rectly in  introducing  them  in  their  proper  place ;  but  with  a  quiet 
saicasm  he  couples  explanations  to  these  expressions  of  elucidation. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance  (p.  137),  that  diarthrosis  rotatorius  means 
"  articulation  by  a  pivot  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or  ring  around 
a  pivot ;  as  in  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  atlo-axoid 
joint,"  and  so  forth. 

The  practice  of  introducing  surgical  remarks  into  such  a  work  as 
the  present,  is  of  very  questionable  advantage,  if  we  consider  the  matter 
in  a  purely  scientific  l%ht.  But  then  for  students  there  is  something 
attractive  in  having  the  mind  relieved  from  the  weariness  of  ana- 
tomical detail,  by  the  presentation  of  some  well-known  practical  point 
upon  which  may  chance  to  bear  the  very  information  that  they  have 
been  laboriously  acquiring  in  the  dissecting-room.  The  drawing,  ex- 
planations^ and  references  are  doubtless  ^m  the  experience  of  St. 
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George's  Hoepiial,  or  from  the  pathological  oolleotion  in  the  mnseam, 
and  most  therefore  bear  the  pn^r  stamp  of  value. 

That  this  work  will  be  in  lai^e  demand  we  entertain  no  donbt,  and 
we  fiinoerely  tmst  that  Mr.  (Smj  will  be  repaid  for  the  time  and 
labour  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject.  Of  the  mode  in  whiok 
the  work  is  "  got  up"  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  highterma 

And  now  we  are  going  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gny-^not  as  an  indi- 
vidual— £>r  he  has  long  been  highlj  esteemed  by  his  professional  bre- 
thren as  a  man  of  industry,  originality,  and  science.  But,  as  a  teacher 
<yf  anatomy  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  and  experience,  we  ask  him 
wherefore  he  has  so  Completely  ignor^  the  revelations  of  homology  and 
oomparison  in  his  present  work )  Should  he  not  maintain  his  place 
among  the  pioneers  of  sdenee  1  Should  not  the  student  be  taught  in 
such  a  work,  so  laboriously  and  expensively  prepared,  something 
higher  than  would  be  fitted  &r  a  dissecting-room  manual,  however  ao^ 
curate  in  detail  the  latter  might  be) 

In  the  description  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  (p.  10),  Mr.  Gray 
(ells  us  (and  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  work)  that  a 
tubercle  projecting  backwards  from  each  of  the  superior  articula- 
ting processes  is  the  representative  of  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  dorsal  and  cervical  region ;  but  why  not  add  that  the  lumbar 
transverse  processes,  of  common  anatomi^  works,  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  ribfr^that  they  should,  in  fsMSt,  be  named  the  lumbar 
ribs,  and  are  short  as  osseous  structures,  beoause  the  abdominal  walls, 
unlike  those  of  the  chest,  most  be  soft,  muscular,  and  yielding?  Had 
attention  been  paid  to  the  homologies  of  the  vertebne,  Mr.  Qraj 
might  have  greatly  simplified  the  account  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  thus  got  rid  of  one  opprobrium  to  anatomy,  for  it  is  quite  the 
fiuihion  to  ignore  that  part  of  the  human  body  in  modem  schools. 
Again,  irregularities  in  the  origin  and  distribution  of  arteries  are 
merely  recorded,  accurately  it  is  true,  but  without  any  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize these  deviations  from  the  normal  state,  and  yet  there  is  '^  a 
method"  in  abnormities.  The  chapters  on  the  surgical  anatomy  of 
hernia,  and  on  the  perineum,  are  well  worth  perusal,  and  explain 
some  of  the  more  important  r^ons  of  the  body  in  their  relative  co^ 
operations.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Gray  will  take  our  few  objections 
kindly,  beoause  he  must  feel  that  he  possesses  both  the  talent  and  the 
information  to  render  this  work,  of  no  slight  value  in  its  present  form, 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  of  the  day,  when  a  second  edition  is 
Ixrought  to  light.  But  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  give  his  talents 
freer  play,  and  fearlessly  attack  all  that  part  of  the  subject  which  rests 
«pon  insaffidient  or  unsound  foundations.  Human  anatomy  must  not 
be  studied  so  exdusri'dy,  and  future  systems  must  partake  of  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  a  Hunter,  a  Guvier,  or  an  Owen. 

Henle*  commences  the  work  before  us  by  enumerating  a  just  and 
a  high  view  of  the  human  archetype.     The  human  body,  as  that  of 

•  Wo  Bhoold  hftve  pnnntod  oar  readers  with  an  analjBii  of  Heiile*s  work  before  this, 
bad  we  not  hoped  to  receive  the  ooncluding  parti,  the  first  parts  only  haTtaig  reached  at. 
We  regret  to  say  that  our  foreign  friends  frequently  forget  to  forward  the  continuations 
of  works  appearing  in  serial  numbers,  a  circumstance  that  must  be  our  apology  ibr  not 
always  paying  them  that  early  attention  which  they  might  otherwise  merit.^£D. 
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tlie  Tertebrata,  generally  oonsistB,  as  traced  to  its  archetype,  of  two 
parallel  cyliiidrical  tulles,  opposed  to  one  another  in  their  -whole 
length.  The  one  contains  the  central  oigans  of  the  n^rvons  ayslem, 
wherein  reside  the  functions  of  thought,  of  feeHng,  and  of  will ;  organs 
which  nose  the  animal  aho^e  the  regetable  world.  The  other  tube 
indoBeB  orgrais  proper  to  the  ftmctions  of  nutrition  afid  prooreation, 
which  are  proper  to  plants  as  wdl  as  animals.  Hence  one  of  these 
tubes  is  called  -(^t  of  animal,  the  other  that  of  vegetatiTe  Hie.  (p.  1.) 
Taking  this  view  of  the  Tertebrate  form^  it  Ibliows  that  the  xiba 
mfust  be  regarded  as  constitutmg  part  of  a  Tortebra,  more  especially 
as  it  has  been  sdiown  by  the  skeletons  of  many  of  the  saurian  and 
ophidian  reptiles  that  the  long  arched  dorsad  ribs  are  represented  in 
the  neck  by  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  long  fixed 
transverse  process  of  the  lumbar  region.  In  ihot,  the  haemal  arch  ia 
as  much  part  of  a  vertebra  as  the  upper  or  neural  aroh.  This  bringa 
us  to  the  question  of  what  a  true  -vertebra  oonsists. 
'  Mr.  Humphrey,  admitting  Henle's  view  of  the  vertebral  column, 
snd  the  principles  of  Homology  generally,  pr(^)08es  to  improve  upon 
and  to  simpl^  the  system  as  introduced  by  Fkt^essor  Owen.  He 
regrets  (p.  6W\  that  so  much  new  and  difficult  nomendature  has 
been  introduced  by  the  learned  professor,  and  yet  we  find  the  terms 
supra  and  suboentral  growths,  neural  arches,  neural  aUe,  transverse 
alse,  haemal  parts,  d?c.,  by  which  we  are  left  in  no  better  ooudition. 
We  think  the  following  passage  would  be  difficult  of  oomprebension 
to  a  beginner  : — 

*' Their  shape  (Le.,  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the  vertebrse)  usuaHj  approrimates 
to  that  of  a  sphere,  bat  sometimes  deviates  from  it  very  considerably.  One 
of  the  modifications  is  catned  by  outn^wths  from  the  superior  or  inferior 
suifaoe  of  the  oentnun.  Those  in  the  wrmer  aitoation,  such  as  the  posterior 
etinoid  urooesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  crista  galli  of  the  sethmoid,  may 
he  called  sapxa-oentral,"  ftc.  (p.  591.) 

We  may  remark,  en  pasiontf  that  ethmoid  should  not  be  spelt  with 
the  diphthong,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word  19^^,  a  sieva 
•  But  to  revert  to  the  question  of  nomeDiclatune.  Mr.  Humphrey 
vetains  the  expression,  **  articuktiiig  process,"  in  place  of  Professor 
Owen*8  "  sygapoi^ysis.*'  Now,  in  the  snake  there  are  many  artico- 
lating  surfaces  between  each  two  vertebm,  but  of  these  only  one  pair 
represent  the  sygapopfayses  of  human  anatomy.  The  old  term,  there- 
fore, retains  in  &mi1iarity  what  it  loses  in  accuracy.  Again,  we  caa* 
not  see  Hke  merit  of  neural  alse  and  transverse  al»,  over  nenrapophysea 
and  plenrapophyses.  The  word  apophysis  is  not  harder  to  remember 
than  process ;  and  a  student  might  complain  of  having  to  distinguidi 
between  a  transverse  ala  and  a  transverse  process,  which  in  the  dorsal 
region  would  be  distinct,  in  the  lumbar  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey  gives  us  the  drawing  of  an  ideal  vertebra,  of  which 
the  simplicity  consists  in  there  being  twentyH>ne  con^ponent  parts— 
namely,  centrum  1 ;  neural  processes  2  ;  neural  aka  2  ;  neural  spines  2; 
superior  transverse  processes  2 ;  inferior  transverse  processes  2  ;  snpe* 
rior  transverse  alee  2 ;  inferior  transverse  alae  2 ;  hsemal  processes  2 ; 
hnmal  ake  2  j  heemal  spines  2.    We  wait  to  see  the  specunens  wldoh 
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will  be  brongbt  forward  to  illustrate  this  compound  structure,  remind- 
ing Mr.  Humphrey  that  Professor  Owen's  typical  vertebra  of  sixteen 
elementary  pieces  can  be  demonstrated  in  many  animals,  of  which 
the  one  selected  is  usuaUy  the  crocodile. 

In  thus  speaking  of  homological  anatomy,  we  b^  to  refer  the 
reader  to  an  unpretending,  yet  well-written  and  scientific  little  work 
by  Dr.  George  Ogilvie,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  need  not  have  apologized  in  his 
preface  for  the  popular  form  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  precisely 
the  thing  wanted,  and  we  can  readily  foresee  that  the  book  will  pass 
into  very  general  use.  In  the  appendix  there  is  drawn  up  a  table  of 
the  exceptions  taken  to  Owen's  system  by  Maclise  and  Goodsir 
(p.  173)  ;  and  one  of  these  seems  especially  to  have  influenced  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  namely,  ''  it  is  contended  that,  in  limit- 
ing the  pieces  of  a  vertebra,  as  he  has  done,  Professor  Owen  has 
given  his  system  a  stringency  which  does  not  exist  in  nature."  But 
to  this  we  reply  that  the  essence  of  homological  anatomy  is  "  strin* 
gency."  And  unless  it  be  true  that  aU  varieties  of  form  can  be  re- 
ferred to  an  archetype,  and  every  element  of  bone  assigned  a  fixed 
and  proper  place,  the  system  must  inevitably  expire,  as  Dr.  Ogilvie 
has  expressed,  although  there  is  no  single  plan  of  construction  appli- 
cable to  all  animals,  yet  a  certain  uniformity  of  organization  is  ob* 
servable  in  each  primary  division. 

We  decline  any  remarks  upon  the  vertebrate  construction  of  the 
skull  until  we  see  a  fuller  account  of  the  arguments  upon  which  Mr. 
Humphrey's  system  is  founded.  But  we  hope  to  read  a  better  style 
of  anatomy  than  that  published  in  his  homology  of  the  limbs.  The 
homology  between  the  patella  and  the  olecranon  will  not  be  received 
in  the  present  day,  for  it  must  of  necessity  establish  a  relation  between 
the  thumb  and  the  little  toe,  or  vice  versd.  Let  Mr.  Humphrey  study 
comparative  anatomy  for  some  years  more,  and  use  his  powers  of  re- 
flection, which  are  considerable^  for  a  similar  period,  exclusively  on 
the  subject,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  may  present  to  us  remarks  on  so 
grand  a  subject  which  will  increase  his  fame.  But  we  protest  against 
the  multiplication  of  baseless  theories,  each  of  which  acquires  a  local 
reputation  just  as  great  as  is  proportioned  to  the  accidental  position 
of  the  author  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 

A  peculiar  feature  in  Henle's  work  is  the  representation  of  vertical 
segments  of  joints  and  limbs,  through  both  soft  and  harder  parts. 
These  drawings  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  somewhat  out  of  the 
common.  Take,  for  example,  the  drawings  of  the  hip  (p.  129),  of  the 
kuee  (p.  137) ;  of  the  three  cuneiform  bones  with  their  ligaments 
(p.  177)  j  or  of  the  articulations  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus 
(p.  160).  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work  there  is  an  accuracy  and 
an  attention  to  detail  almost  wearisome  to  a  reviewer,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  point  which  renders  the  work  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  which  stamps  it  with  a  merit  which  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  both  lectiurer  and  student.  But  even  he  fidls  into  con- 
fusion in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.     He  contrasts  the  olecranon  attached  to  the  ulna. 
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with  the  patella  attached  to  the  tibia,  and  conaequently  repeats  the 
errors  of  Yicq-d'Aiyr  and  of  Craveilhier,  of  whom  the  latter  remarked, 
"  The  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia  is  represented  by  the  superior 
half  of  the  ulna,  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  tibia  by  the  inferior  half 
of  the  radius,  whi]e  the  fibula  is  represented  by  the  superior  half 
of  the  radius  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  ulna."  {*  Anatomie  Descrip- 
tive,' t.  L  p.  315.)  Yicq-d'Azyr  and  Guvier  conceived  that  the  ante- 
rior extremity  was  not  parallel,  or  repeated  by  the  posterior  one  of  its 
own  side,  but  by  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Professor  Owen  has  reminded  us  that  the  late  Dr.  Barclay,  by  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  showed  long  ago  how 
the  ulna  was  the  homotype  of  the  fibula,  and  eidiibited  the  same  variety 
and  unsteadiness  of  character,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small ;  and 
sometimes  merely  a  process  of  the  more  constant  bone  of  their  respec- 
tive  segments.  In  the  leg-bones  of  the  woombat  (Fhascolomys)  this 
correcter  view  is  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  detached  sesamoid 
bone  upon  the  broad,  high,  and  expanded  process  from  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  fibula. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  Henle  has  per- 
formed his  task,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  description  of  the  knee- 
joint  (p.  132),  of  which  there  are  eighteen  beautifully  executed  draw- 
ings. No  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  shows  so  accurately  or 
variedly  the  relation  of  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles,  burs®,  dec, 
both  in  the  extended  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  limb.  He  con- 
cludes the  account  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Complicated  as  is  the  knee-joint  considered  anatomicaUy,  so  is  its  mechan- 
ism simple.  The  deductions  wnich  the  brothers  Weber  have  given  upon  the 
subject  leave  scarcely  anything  to  add.  As  compared  with  the  dbow-Joint,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  knee-joint  consists  chiefly  in  this,— that  the  conditions  to 
nmit  the  movements  to  certain  directions  are  supplied  in  the  former  by  the 
configuration  of  the  bones :  in  the  latter,  by  peculiar  ligaments.  The  whole 
ligamentous  apparatus  of  the  knee  is  directea  to  favour  no  other  movement 
than  flexion  out  of  the  extended  position.  Particularly  the  li^amenta  cruciata, 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  oppose  any  propagation  of  the  move- 
ment of  extension  by  which  the  tibia  miffht  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
femur.  With  flexion,  on  the  other  hand  (a  slipping  and  rolling  movement  of 
the  condyles  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia),  commences  a  general  reUxa- 
tion  of  the  hffaments,  which,  while  the  crucial  ligaments  constantly  hold  the 
opposed  articiuating  surfaces  in  apposition,  grunts  a  rotatory  movement  of 
the  tibia  in  its  long  axis  (Pronation  and  Supination  according  to  Weber)  ;  a 
rotation  during  which  the  middle  part  of  the  joint  is  relatively  at  rest ;  the 
lateral  parts  are  in  motion  (p.  149)." 

But  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  in  the  rotatory  movement  of 
the  1^  when  in  the  flexed  position,  acts  somewhat  as  the  axis,  in 
which  plays  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  is  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities as  well  as  at  its  most  prominent  central  part,  while 
the  external  semilunar  cartilage  is  rather  circular  in  form,  attached 
only  by  the  converging  extremities,  and  free  in  the  rest  of  its  cir- 
cumference to  follow  the  movements  of  the  tibia. 

In  writing  upon  such  a  subject  it  is  a  good  surgical  point  to  remem- 
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ber  that,  alter  chronic  inflammatory  diseaae  of  the  knee  by  which  the 
Uteral  ligaments  have  become  softened  and  elongated,  the  leg  is  almost 
inyariably  drawn  backwards  and  rotated  outward^  the  internal  arti- 
culating 8ur£GUie  still  keeping  their  normal  relation. 

A  new  feature  in  Henle's  diagrams  and  illustrations  is  the  colour- 
ing  of  the  muscular  tissue  nkl,  whereby  the  eye  can  at  once  distin- 
guish it  from  bone  or  tendon,  and  this  is  particularly  useful  in  such 
segmental  repreeentations  as  those  of  the  foot.  (pp.  158-^160.) 

These  drawings,  as  the  author  obeerves»  are  without  exception  ori- 
ginal, and  the  sections  are  taken  after  nature.  In  order  to  obtain 
them,  the  joints  and  their  ligaments  with  the  other  soft  parts  in 
the  required  position  were  sawn  through,  some  of  them  in  a  frozen, 
others  in  an  artificially  hardened  state.  The  dried  parts  regained 
their  fulness  and  yielding  condition  by  maceration  in  water,  although 
in  large  sections,  such  aa  the  knee^  a  considerable  time,  0.  g^  several 
weeks,  was  necessary. 

The  descriptiou  of  the  articulation  of  the  vertebral  column  is  full 
of  interest.  Henle  points  out  to  the  student  how  the  direction  of 
the  artioulating  surfaces  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  fisivour  the  develop- 
ment of  lateral  curvature  (skoliosis).  The  transition  from  the  antero* 
posterior  of  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  directions  of  the  lumbar  artica«> 
lating  processes  permits  the  springing  movements  of  that  trunk,  and 
in  the  gradual  transition  of  one  to  the  other  lies  the  cause  of  that  rota- 
tory displacement  of  the  vertebr»  which  produces  in  spinal  deformi- 
ties such  suffering  to  the  patient  and  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  There 
are  many  remarks  of  interest  referring  to  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  which  are  as  well  illustrated  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  &sciculus  upon  the  muscles  has 
just  appeared.  The  illustrations  are  again  coloured,  and  are  executed 
with  an  accuracy  which  will  excite  just  admiration. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  work  exhibits  considerable 
research.  The  first  chapter  contains  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the 
views  entertained  by  Stark,  Bibra,  Hoppe,  Quain,  Sharpey,  Owen, 
Bees,  and  others;  followed  by  well-expressed  observations  of  his 
own  upon  the  form,  processes,  and  peculiarities  of  bones,  coupled 
with  remarks  upon  some  points  of  pathology.  He  rightly  tdls  us 
that  the  term  <<  duality"  is  not  applicable  to  the  skeleton.  "  We 
hear  sometimes  the  expression  'duality'  applied  to  the  nervous 
system ;  and  theories  with  regard  to  the  duality  of  the  mind  have 
been  based  upon  that  construction  of  the  brain  in  two  halves  which 
has  suggested  the  phrase.  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  speak  of 
the  diuJity  of  the  skeleton,  or  of  any  body  whose  parte  are  disposed 
symmetrically  about  a  centre"  (p.  16).  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  motioning  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work.  Tbe  descrip- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  blood-vessels,  of  bone,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
are  such  as  would  be  appreciated  by  the  learner.  Mr.  Humphrey 
will  have  it  that  there  are  220  bones  in  the  skeleton ;  and  Mr.  Gray  is 
equally  positive  that  there  are  but  206.  Both  are  equally  right.  The 
numbering  of  the  bones  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  and 
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the  fimcj,  homologioal  or  otherwise,  of  the  author ;  but  we  protest 
agsuQst  such  statements  in  modern  works.  Of  what  possible  good  can 
ibey  be  when  two  authors,  both  in  the  possession  of  abundant  re- 
sources, and  with  skeletons  without  end  at  command,  cannot  arriTe  at 
the  same  conclusion  % 

In  the  account  of  the  vertebral  column  there  is  much  useful  in- 
formation, though  nothing  of  particular  novelty.  We  pass  on  to  the 
description  of  the  skull,  tilie  account  of  the  cranial  development  being 
after  Eathke  and  Beichert.  The  process  of  ossification,  particularly 
**  the  parts  formed  respectively  from  bone  and  cartilage,  being  after 
Kolliker."  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  review  to  quote 
descraptions  of  bones,  which  are  here  oorrecfcly  though  purposely  dif'^ 
fiiaely  given,  and  intermixed  with  remarks  from  foreign  authora  Mr. 
Humphrey  has  consulted  the  works  of  Kerkringius,  Autenrieth,  Spix, 
Blandin,  Otto,  Hyrtl,  Lobstein,  Weber,  B6clard,  Meckel,  Luschk% 
Yirchow,  Hildebiandt,  Jourdan,  Tiedemann,  dec.  dEc,  and  has  accord* 
ingly  gathered  together  a  quantity  of  information,  which  he  has 
arraiaged  and  made  use  o£ 

We  have  allusion  to  that  hypothetical  accident,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  made  '^ a  point"  in  the  anatomical  lectures; 
namely,  dislocation  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  over  the  latissimus 
dorsi* 

_  **The  importance  to  the  movements  of  the  arm  of  such  provision  for  tlie  effi- 
cient action  of  these  muscles  is  well  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  latter 
are  weak,  or  paralvzed,  or  inactive  from  some  cause,  or  in  which  the  angle  of 
the  8c^>ula  has  slipped  from  beneath  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Li 
such  oases  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid,  instead  of  causing  the  head  of  the 
hnmems  to  rotate  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  causes  the  glenoid  cavity  to  roll  upon  the 
humerus^  and  pulls  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  backwards  and  upwards,  so 
that  it  projects  beside  the  spine.  The  patient  may  thus  be  rendered  quite  uu- 
able  to  raise  the  arm,  each  attemut  to  do  so  being  followed  by  the  revolution 
of  the  scapula  instead  of  by  the  elevation  of  the  eloow."    (Humphrey,  p.  365.) 

Now,  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  is  perpetually  rolling  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  the  daUy  movement  of  the 
arm,  and  as  perpetually  rolling  back  again.  The  attachment  of  the 
senatns  magnus  to  the  scapula  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  accident  here  described ;  we  know  of  no  surgeon  of  autho^ 
rity  who  would  affirm  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the  occurrence 
in  an  unmistakeable  form.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  deformity  (lateral 
cnrvation),  in  which  with  the  posterior  projection  of  the  ribs  the 
scapula  is  so  thrown  backwards  that  the  inferior  angle  never  comes 
into  relation  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  movements  of  the  arm 
at  the  shoulder-joint  are  quite  perfect.  Had  Mr.  Humphrey  availed 
himsdf  more  liberally  of  Professor  Owen's  great  discoveries  and 
generalizations,  and  less  frequently  of  detached  remarks  from  our 
(jerman  brethren,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  anomaly  of  putting 
in  the  form  of  "a  note"  the  explanation  of  the  homologies  of  the 
olecranon  and  the  patella ;  nor  would  he  have  called  the  pi^orm  bone 
of  the  carpus  a  sesamoid  bone. 
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We  do  not  recommend  this  work  to  quite  the  same  dass  of  persons 
vho  should  avail  themselves  of  the.  labours  of  Mr.  Gray.  Thero  is  a 
want  of  that  "harsh  conciseness,"  which  would  be  felt  by  the  anato- 
mical student.  But  as  lectures  to  a  general  or  university  audience 
(which  is  in  truth  their  proper  character),  they  would  command 
attention,  and  gain  for  the  author  the  repute  of  industry  and  thought. 
He  must  have  continued  his  researches  for  many  years,  and  we  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  endeavours  to  unravel  some  of  the  mysteries 
which  ignorance  still  attaches  to  the  science  of  anatomy.  To  him 
(with  oiJbers)  is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of  early  introducing  into 
his  lectures  the  system  of  homology,  and  if  we  recommend  lum  to 
pause  ere  he  detaches  himself  from  the  followers  of  Owen,  we  do  so 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  brighter  path  of  renown  will  be  open 
to  him  by  further  developing  that  which  the  great  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor has  established  on  a  basis  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  than  by 
ranging  himself  with,  those  who  somewhat  hastily  and  captiously 
wrangle  over  a  subject  which  it  needs  a  lifetime  to  master. 

The  execution  of  the  Drawings  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  is  a  work  equally 
honourable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  a  lady  of  talent.  Her  example  may 
be  followed  by  others  with  advantage. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  puts  forward  a  claim,  which  we  readily  accord  him,  of 
popularizing  the  views  now  generally  held  by  philosophical  naturalists 
in  i^gard  to  a  common  plan  of  construction  traceable  in  each  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom : — 

"  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  general  form  common  to  all  animals.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  say  in  what  direction  the  body  should  be  extended,  what 
sort  of  appendages  it  should  have,  or  how  they  should  be  arranged,  we  can 
predicate  nothing  of  its  supporting  framework,  or  of  the  conformation  and  dis- 
position of  its  internal  organs.  Hence  the  impossibility  apparent,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  of  makmg  the  rudest  sketch,  or  even  conceiving  one,  wbich  shall 
stand  for  an  animal  in  general,  without  the  specialities  of  any  particular  class, 
of.  delineating  anything  which,  without  representing  exclusively  a  star-fish  or 
a  snail,  a  worm  or  an  insect,  a  fish  or  a  bird,  a  reptile  or  a  quadruped,  or  any 
other  particular  kind  of  animal,  shall  yet  indicate  so  much  as  ia  common  to 
them  all.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to  denv  the  possibility  of  assigning  a  common 
form  which  shall  be  more  or  less  applicaole  to  many  different  aoimais."  (p.  3.) 

He  proceeds  to  give  a  very  clear  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vertebrate  type,  from  which  all  controversial  anatomy  is  banished. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing  : — 

"  When  these  bones  (i.  e.,  the  vertebrse)  are  in  their  natural  connexion,  the 
bodies  form  by  their  superposition  the  massive  column  of  the  spine,  while 
the  superior  arches  jointly  form  a  latticed  canal  termed  neural  or  nervous, 
from  its  lodging  the  great  nervous  chord ;  and  the  inferior  arches  form  another, 
called  hsemal,  from  its  enclosing  the  heart  and  other  blood  organs  along  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  This  hsemal  canal  is  much  more  irregular  than  the 
neural ;  it  is  in  some  places  very  defective,  so  far  as  the  bony  skeleton  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  when  it  has  such  bony  walls  it  is  in  general  much  larger  than  the 
other,  from  the  greater  bulk  of  the  organs  it  has  to  enclose.  Of  this  we  have 
illustration  in  the  chest  and  pelvis,  where  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ribs  and 
breastbone  in  the  one,  and  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  other,  are  considered  as 
entering  into  the  hiemal  arches  of  the  corresponding  vertebra."  (p.  14.) 
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The  work  oonsiBts  of  nine  chapters,  in  wUch  the  author  leads  os 
horn  the  vertebrate  type,  through  the  articuhite  and  moUusca,  to  the 
radiala  and  protozoa.  He  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
leading  types  of  organisation,  of  type  and  design  co-extensiTe  with 
organic  nature,  and  of  the  bearing  of  such  knowledge  on  natural 
theology. 

"There  are  some  (he  says)  who  still  think  all  the  pointa  of  auimal  orsaniza- 
tion  explicable  on  principles  of  mere  adaptation.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  oat 
of  place  to  adduce  a  few  illustrations  ol  their  inadequacy  to  account  for  the 
peeoliarities  observed;  and  indeed  we  need  not  go  far  to  look  for  such,  for  in 
the  Tety  exact  symmetry  of  our  own  bodies,  and  of  those  of  animals  genendly, 
we  meet  with  an  instance  of  an  arrangement  of  parts  to  whieh  we  can  rarely 
assign  any  obvions  end  of  direct  utility.  The  further  we  trace  back  the  course 
of  oevelopment,  the  more  marked  is  the  symmetry,  and  the  more  uniyersal.  It 
is  therefore  evidently  the  rule,  the  departures  from  it  being  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent disproportionate  development  of  various  organs.  These  changes  wc 
can  occasionally  account  for  on  principles  of  adaptation ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
greater  size  of  that  one  of  the  anterior  pair  of  pinching  claws  with  which  the 
hermit-crab  closes  the  mouth  of  its  borrowed  shell.  But  we  cannot  show  tliat 
the  symmetry  itself  is  subservient  to  the  well-beinff  of  the  animal  in  any  con- 
stant or  general  way;  though  in  special  cases,  of  course,  it  may;  thus  in 
birds  and  insects  it  probably  makes  the  balance  more  perfect  for  flight ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  in  these,  of  all  animals^  this  arrangement  is  most 
perfectly  carried  out.  Yet  tlie  singular  fact  of  the  non-development  of  the  right 
ovary  in  birds  shows  that  wc  must  not  even  here  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
symmetry  of  their  other  organs."  (p.  140.) 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  of  Dr.  Ogilvie*s  concluding 
passages : — 

"Strange  to  sav,  neither  in  Oken,  by  whose  penetrating  intellect  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  seience  of  typical  forms,  nor  in  some  of  those  who  since 
have  most  successfully  prosecuted  it,  did  the  principles  thev  unfolded  awaken 
any  recopiition  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Immcrsea  in  a  dreamy  pan- 
theism, tney  could  regard  Him  only  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  universe, 
or  lower  still,  simply  as  a  necessary  existence  incvitaoly  manifesting  itself  by 
a  continued  succession  of  phenomena,  like  a  great  nanorama  ever  unrolling. 
But  the  reproach  which  has  in  consequence  attachea  to  such  investigations, 
is  in  reality  most  unfounded ;  for  so  long  as  the  truth  of  the  Divine  pei-sonality 
is  firmly  grasped,  the  evidences  of  unity  of  organization,  instead  of  militating 
against  the  free  agency  of  the  Creator,  tend  crreatly  to  elevate  our  conceptions 
of  His  power  and  wisdom.  We  then  see  that  in  Mis  works  a  greater  problem 
is  solvea  than  the  mere  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  for  this,  without  losing 
any  of  its  completeness,  is  combined  with  a  certain  harmony  and  uniformity 
in  the  means  themselves.  We  see  the  Almiffhty  Creator,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  or  other  wbe  purposes,  subjecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
laws,  tliat  the  power  and  wisdom  which  bring  it  to  perfection  all  the  same, 
may  be  the  more  apparent."  (p.  167.) 

We  trust  that  the  recent  'changes  which  the  examining  boards 
Lave  thought  fit  to  authorize — namely,  that  of  the  establishment  of 
practical  examinations  in  anatomy  before  the  final  test  on  general 
professional  proficiency — ^will  have  as  one  good  result  the  re-develop- 
ment of  industry  among  students  in  the  dissecting  rooms.  For  many 
years  the  lecture  theatre  has  been  the  great  centre  of  attraction ;  a 
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fake  btit  captivating  tfatwi  of  tuitkm  has  bean  all-pqrakr ;  a  ymuig 
man  firotn  an  agiicoltinral'  district,  with  just  a  bare  knowl<»dge  of  his 
mother-tongue, .  gasps  in  wonder  to  hear  a  fluent  leotorer  quote  the 
opinions,  the  th^ries,  and  the  writings  of  anatomists,  physiolc^rts, 
andtfovotM  of  aU  ages,  of  all  countries  and  languages.  He  does  not 
know  that  this  stupendous  knowledge  rests  on  no  firmer  basis  than 
Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  and  that  it  is  as  easily  acquired  as  cast  aside. 
The  first  business  of  the  student  of  medicine  is  to  gain  a  thorou^ 
knowledge  of  the  human  body.  For  this  end  he  must  frequent  the 
dissecting  rooms,  and  he  may  obtain  all  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
quires from  writers  of  his  own  oonntiy.  Where  can  a  more  accurate 
wM'k  be  found  than  Ellis's  '  Demonstration)'  where  a  more  oomplete 
treatise  than  Quaan  and  Sharpey's  ?  To  these  must  be  added  Gray's 
'  Descriptive  Anatomy.'  And  in  appealing  to  these  and  other  gentle- 
men to  do  their  best  to  raise  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  we 
feel  assured  we  are  only  uttering  the  wishes  of  the  best-informed  of 
educated  society. 
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Pathologie  und  TTierapie  der  MuMUdhtnung,  Yon  Dr.  HsKHAim 
FiUEDBBJiG,  Dirigenten  einer  chirurgischen  und  augenarztlichen 
Privatklinik,  Docenten  an  der  Friedrich-Wilhelm's  TJniversitat 
in  Berlin*     Mit  4  Tafeln  Abbildungen.— TTetinar,  1858.    pp.  349. 

The  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Muscular  Paralysis.  By  Dr. 
Herkakn  Friedbebo.     With  Plates. 

MoBBiD  anatomists  often  resemble  the  engineer,  who,  in  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  an  accident  on  a  railroad,  would  seek  for  them 
oDly  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  safety-valve,  the 
boiler,  or  some  part  of  the  moving  power  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
while  he  neglected  the  axletrees  of  the  carriages  or  their  wheels,  or 
some  other  extraneous  part  of  the  structure,  which  might  no  less  have 
been  faulty,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  a  fatal  accident.  Similarly 
have  medical  men  been  disposed  to  look  to  the  viscera  too  exclu- 
sively for  the  interpretation  of  morbid  phenomena,  foigettlDg  or  over- 
looking the  important  bearing  of  the  external  organs  upon  disease  and 
its  manifestatioDa  There  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  ;  their  necessity 
to  the  preservation  of  physical  and  mental  Hfe  and  individuality  at 
once  enables  us  to  fix  their  rank ;  but  while  we  willingly  concede  to 
the  nervous  centres,  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  the 
organs  of  assimilation,  a  higher  position  in  the  scale  than  to  the 
organs  of  locomotion  and  protection,  yet  we  ffiil  in-taking  a  oompre- 
hensivc  view  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  these  parts  if  we 
deny  to  the  latter  the  undoubted  prerogative  that  they  possess  of  ini- 
tiatiog  processes  which  may  re-act  upon  the  former.  We  do  not 
claim  absolute  mathematical  stringency  for  any  classification  of  morbid 
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fTOoesBes ;  we  know  that  it  is  soarod j*  lever  ponible  that  in  man  Knah 
•oigao  ahovld  aoffer  witiioat  oonseDaoal  siiffiiiing  of  the  entire  flystem  ; 
yet,  anlesB  waaie  to^kae  waaoivM  in^i^giae  goocEatities  which  lead  to 
jwthkig,  we  cannot  h«t  aee  ^mt^  -pfagmlogi^aUy  and  pathologically, 
•certain  teietiens  and  denmgemienls  of  fonotion  take  place  in  one  ot 
«M»re  t>igaii8  anteeMfcailly  to  ckangeB  that  are  eflbcted  in  other  organs, 
«nd  that  theset^twa  anne»t>f  changes  hear-  to  one  avotlicr  the  relation  of 
caoae  and  effect. 

l%e  mote  pcblbnnd  onr  knowledge  of  the  chaiiges  that  aooompanj 
Emotional  denngtment  of  the  body/ the  more  comfdetely  we  disprove 
^e  evidenoe  of  ancient    sfai^i^hnecs,   that  life  could  be  arrerted 
wztkoat  TOftterial  change  in  the  organs  neeeaMry  to  life.     Every 
antopay  in  whioh  we  J&il  to  diaoorer  :t£aBe  changes  proves  merely  tlMi4; 
«ir  loiowledge  of  life  and  death  is  defeative,  not  that  the  changes  do 
not  exist      How  many  sadden  deaths  for  which  formerly  no  apparent 
iianse  oonld  beassigned,  are  now  readily  traceable  to  plugging  of  the 
iorteries,  or  to  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  heart.     Evety  advwace  made 
by  aid  of  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  or  the  test  tube,  towards  the  de- 
termination of  organic  change,  diminishes  those  opprsbria  medicinas 
the  cases  of  disease  and  death  for  which  no  adequato  cause  oan  be 
assigned.      Kervoos  pathofegy  has  been  in  medicine  the  scapegoat 
upon  which  more  profesaional  sins  have  been  heiqped  than  any  other ; 
«ttd    hyatern,     neuralgta,    .nervous    apc^f^lea^,    hypenesthesia    and 
aamBthesiay  ^xinal. irritation,  area  f9v  of  tiie  many  torms  with  which 
we-aeek  to  cloak  onr  ignonmoe  of  the'  real  nataro  of  many  disorders, 
the  intimate  natore  of  which  is  beyond-  our  ken.    But  there  are  many 
and  able  workers  in  the  fidd.     Every  now  and  then  a  stride  is  ma<fe 
in  advance  which  opens  out  a  new  vista,  while  it  shows  the  value  of 
ateady  perseverance  even  where  no  immediate  result  promises  to  accrue 
.&om  our  researches.     At  the  present  mement  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion engage  the  attention  of  inquirers  more  than  they  have  done  before, 
and   the  milscles  are  .made  responsible  for  derangements  seriously 
affecting  the  health  of  the  individual  and  involving  his  prospects  of 
lif%  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  depending  upon  disease  of  the 
nervous  centoes.     The  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Inman  has  recently 
drawn  our  attention  forcibly  to  the  &ct,  that  overworked  muscles 
may  cause  pain  in  their  tendinous  insertions,  simulating  inflammation 
of  vital  viscera  or  neui-algia  of  nervous  cords ;   he  has  shown  the  close 
relation  between  ansemia  and  exhaustion,  and  tendon-pain  and  mus- 
cular spasm,  from  which  important  corollaries  follow  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  disorders  in  question.     Dr.  Inman*s  researches  and 
observations  have  materially  narrowed  the  field  of  hysteria  and  spinal 
irritation.     Dr.  Bobeits  has  successfully  collected  the  evidence  we 
possess  regarding  the  existence  of  &tty  degeneration  of  the  external 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  a  disease  which,  until  a  recent  date,  was  con- 
founded with  paralysis  arising  from  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
Dr.  Friedberg,  the  author  of  the  work  heading  this  article,  has  still 
further  extended  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  investigated  the 
question  of  muscular  degeneration  in  connexion  with  various  disorders 
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which  have  not  hitherto  heeii  regarded  as  being  primarily  seated  in 
the  muscles.  While  we  believe  that  Dr.  Friedbei^  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  topics  and  while  it  appears  to  us  that  he  somewhat  con* 
fuses  the  subject  by  mixing  up  primary  and  secondary  morbid  condi- 
tions as  essentiaUy  identical,  we  owe  him  thanks  for  enlarging  our 
field  of  view,  and  trying  to  combine  into  one  chain  numerous  detached 
links  which  by  themselves  lacked  meaning  or  have  been  erroneously 
interpreted. 

The  main  difference  between  neural  and  muscular  paralysis,  ia 
regard  to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  is  secondarily  affected,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  is  the  primary  disturbance  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  patient  and  his  physician ;  in  order  to  define  the  disease  as 
originating  in  the  muscle  itself  and  depending  upon  a  lesion  of 
its  proper  texture  without  involving  himself  in  any  pathological 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  are  effected.  Dr.  Fried- 
berg  coins  the  word  myapcUhia,  with  its  derivative  myapcUliic,  Myo- 
pathia is  a  disease  of  the  muscles,  and  as  movement  is  the  main 
function  of  these  organs,,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  disease  should 
settle  in  them  without  proportionately  impairing  this  property.  Loss 
of  motor  power  is  one  form  of  paralysis,  hence  myopathic  paralysis  is 
almost  necessarily  a  term  at  once  required  to  designate  tiie  site  and 
chief  expression  of  muscular  disease.  The  main  objection  that  we 
see  to  this  new  term  is,  that  it  multiplies  the  designations  of  a  disease 
already  known  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  &tty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles^  progressive  muscular  paralysis,  and  wasting  palsy.  In 
itself  it  is  good,  because  it  involves  no  hypothesis,  but  simply  ex- 
presses a  fact.  Having  in  our  last  number*  dwelt  upon  the  symptoma- 
tology and  anatomical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  muscles  in  this 
disease,  we  need  not  again  recur  to  them,  but  shall  only  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  features  peculiar  to  Dr.  Friedberg's  work. 

After  passing  in  review  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Eomberg, 
Oruveilhier,  Valentin,  and  Leubuscher  regarding  the  disease  under 
consideration,  Dr.  Friedberg  sums  up  his  arguments  in  -fiivour  of 
muscular  atrophy  occurring  ind^endently  of  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres  and  the  nerves,  thus  : — 

**  1.  The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  may  be  extensively  diseased,  without  the 
occurrence  oF  progressive  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

'^  2.  Other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  may  oe  diseased  in  prog^ressive  atropliy 
of  the  muscles  without  the  grey  matter  bemg  involved. 

'*  3.  Even  when  the  entire  muscular  system  is  involved  in  the  atrophy  and 
paralvsis,  both  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it  have  been 
found  perfectly  healthy. 

"  4.  The  assumption  tliat  degeneration  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  neiTCS  is 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  connected  with  muscular  atropliy,  is  opposed  to 
scientific  data."  (p.  118.) 

Dr.  Meryon's  well-known  cases,+  with  others  that  have  been  exa- 
mined with  equal  care,  aro  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  above 

«  Dot.  1868,  p.  458.  f  Medico  Chintrgical  Trans&cti<Hi8,  vol.  zxx  v. 
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doctrines.     Thecbange  itaelf  which  takes  place  in  the  muscular  fibre 
may  be  derived  from  various  causes,  which  the  author  classifies  under 
six  heads,  and  accordingly  he  establishes  six  varieties  of  myopathia. 
*'  l%e  derangement  of  nutrition  of  the  muscles  inducing  paralysis  maj 


*'l.  From  propagation  of  a  similar  morbid  process  from  adjoining  organs 
(myopathia  propasata  sive  communicata). 

"  i.  From  mechanical  injury  (myopatliia  traumatica). 

"  3.  From  sudden  change  of  temperature  (myopathia  rheumatica). 

"  4.  From  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  rmyopathia  dyscrasica). 

"  5.  From  diminished  supply  of  blood  and  oimimshed  exercise  (myopathia 
marasmodes). 

"6.  From  causes  which  are  beyond  our  reach    (myopathia   simplex)." 
(p.  136). 

Why  we  should  term  that  disease  simpUx  of  which  we  know  least, 
we  are  puzzled  to  determine ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty 
of  inventing  a  nomenclature,  so  let  that  pass.  We  have,  however,  a 
much  more  serious  objection  to  raise  to  the  pathological  doctrines 
taught  by  our  author  in  the  ensuing  section  of  his  work,  doctrines 
for  which  we  and  our  readers  would  be  the  less  prepared  after  learning 
that  the  author  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the  derangement  of  nutrition 
accompanying  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  after  perusing  the  list  of 
drcnmstances  to  which  that  derangement  is  attributable.  Dr.  Fried- 
berg enunciates  that  inflammation  of  the  muscle  induces  the  changes 
which  characterize  muscular  paralysis,  and  that  muscular  atrophy  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  a  disorder  which  alters  the  nutrition  of  the 
mnade  '  in  the  same  way  as  inflammation ;'  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
six  varieties  of  muscular  paralysis  enumerated  above,  inflammation  is 
equally  the  causa  proxima  in  all.  With  all  respect  for  the  learned 
author,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  desire  to  generalize  has  here  led  him 
into  a  serious  error,  for  the  time  has  passed  when  degenerative  pro- 
cesses and  inflammation  were  regarded  as  identical  Traumatic  in- 
fluences, sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  propagation  of 
inflammation  firom  adjoining  textures,  may  undoubtedly  cause  mus- 
cular paralysis  by  exciting  inflammation  in  the  muscle,  but  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  Dr.  Friedberg^s  fourth  and  fifth  vaneties 
can  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  inflammatory  action.  Under  those 
forms  which  depend  upon  diseased  blood  he  enumerates  typhus  and 
lead  poisoning  as  causes ;  these  can,  as  little  as  arrest  of  the  supply 
of  blo^  or  diminished  exercise,  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  suggestive 
of  inflammation.  While,  then,  we  will  not  deny  that  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular 
paralysisi,  we  think  that  it  is  essentially  a  degenerative  process  that 
leads  to  these  results,  without  at  any  time  showing  symptoms  that  are 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  Moreover,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  inflammation  is  the  cause, 
may  be  classed  together  as  second  to,  or  symptomatic  of,  some  other 
affection  ;  at  all  events  there  is,  even  according  to  the  author*8  showing, 
a  wide  difference  between  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  inllaui- 
matory  and  those  in  which  inflammation  manifestly  hfts  no  part.     We 
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have  at  this  moBieiit  a  ease  of  ^nrell- marked  masenlar  paraljsiB  imder* 
our  care,  in  which  it.ia  impoBsible  to  trace  any  symptmna  indioatlii|» 
in  its  history,  infUunmation  ;  it  has  been  froBx  the  fifst  degenerative  $' 
a  gradual  wasting,  dependent  doubtless  upon. an  impaired  state  of 
nutrition,  in 'which  ooUor,  rubor ^  twmor,  doUjr,  at  no  time  or  in  any 
combination,  formed  an  item.  But  evenif  iti  one  or  other  of  the  varieties 
of  muscular  atrophy,  inflammation  is  the  first  step  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, it  generally  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  only  when 
all  trace  of  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  when  he  has  to  deal  only 
with  a  condition  demanding  the  most  active  and  persistent  stimuli 
that  we  are  able  to  apply.  Kor  does  it  appear  that  there  is  any 
material  difference  between  onr  views  and  those  of ^  the  author  upon 
the  question  of  treatment.  His  theory  does  not  interfere  with  the; 
practical  tact  whieh  direots  him  to  avvnd  all  antiphlbgistac  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  mnscular  paralysia.  Of  this  we  will  spealB  again.  Fof 
the  present  a  brief  analysis  of  the  features  and  cirenmstances  chaiiao-^ 
terizing  and  surrounding  the  vaztovs  forma  of  mfuseolar  paralysiS' 
i^ken  of  by  the  author,  may  be  the  subject  more  immediately  interest-* 
ing  to  our  readers. 

1.  MyopaJthia  FrapagatcL — A  mmde  that  is  in  contaet  with  in- 
flamed tissue  may  cease  to  contract,  either  becanse  moveaoBent  of  the« 
adjoining  parts  is  painful,  or  becanse  the  inflammation  is  oo]ttmimieated> 
to  the  muscle  itself.  In  peritonitis  and  in  pleuritier,  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  interoostab  may  be  respeotively  invidved  in  this  way ;  the 
light  half  of  the  diaphragm  may  thns  be  paralysed  in  inflamaiation  o0 
the  liver,  and  the  muscular  tissue  cease  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  o£ 
the. blood  in  pericarditis.  NeuropathologistB  are  apt  to  treat  all. thosBt 
and  analogous  cases  as  the  result  of  i^ex  nervous  paralysis,  ovei^ 
looking  the  most  immediate  effects  of  infiiaeiioe  by  mere  contact.: 
Again,  conjunctivitis  may  in  a  similar  manner  xnduee  pandysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrsB  superiims  and  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  so*  a» 
to  give  rise  to  ptosis  and  ectropium.  Inflammation  of  the  lumbar 
muscles  may  result  from  nephritis;  the  muscles  surrounding  thee 
shoulder  and  other  joints  are  attacked  by  inflammation^  and  its  di&gp^ 
nerative  sequelso,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  parts  imns* 
diately  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  artioolatient  All  these  are^ 
clearly  not  primary  afiections  of  the  respective  mnsdes^  and  therefore 
differ  essentially  flnom  Oruveilhier's  disease. 

2.  Myopathia  Traumatica. — ^A  change  in  the  nntrition  of  tbe^ 
muscles  may  be  induced  by  an  external  injury,  which  need  net  neces-- 
sarily  be  very  severe  to  give  rise  to  the  effect  spoken  of;  there  may  hm 
comparatively  little  pain  or  other  evidence  of  a  serious  les&ony  wh«» 
subsequently  the  degenerative  process  is  developed^ 

"Traamatic  myopathia  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  children  who,  for  instancy 
have  been  suddenly  canght  up  by  the  arm  when  they  were,  on  the  point  of 
falling,  or  were  roughly  pulled  by  the  leg  while  they  wereundreBsing.  Some 
hours,  or  at  the  latest  some  days  after  the  injury,  one  finds,  generally  when  the 
child  is  taken  out  of  bed,  that  one  arm  or  leg  is  motionless  and  very  painful  tO' 
the  touch.  1  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  partial  dislocation  or  aiL 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres  had  been  erroneously  diagnosed." 
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Heeej  as  in  regfffd  ia theotiieF Tari^tMs^  tiie  aathor  gives  detailed 
cases  that  have-fidiaa  mder  his  own  obsttvation,  coafirmatiye.  of^  his 
views,  and  aaaljess  cntioallf  the  aeooa»ts«  fouad  in  yadoos  authors,  of 
aflfeetioBs  whiohf  as  Jie  avers,  have  hitherto  been  falsely  iuterpreted. 
Thus -he  oonsiders  that  thedebiiitj  and  eauusiation  of  fraetured  extre- 
mities after  the  consolidation  of  th&tebtiue,  is  attributable  rather  to 
inflammation  set  up  in  the  muscles  contiguovw  to  the,  injured  bone,  • 
than  to  mere  inaolavityi-  beeaose  the  loss  of  power  and  sabsta&oe 
bear  no  ratio  to  thopenodduriag^  whieh  the  limb  has  been  inaetire. 
AjgaiB,  after  aaqpotatiiMiy  vie  meet  with  a  tiaaunatis  mj<^thia  in  the 
mosdes  of  the  sttimp»as«videDced  by  the  twitebings^the  £BU^y  degenera^ 
tioBy  the  otio^y-of  the  araaeles,  aoid  >by  the  ^d  position  of  the  stomp. 

**  The  twitcliings  are  at  first  to  be  attributed  to  the  altered  pressure  of  the 
tHood,  but  subeequently  to  the  deranged  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  restdtrng 
from  the  lesion  and  lea&ig  to  atrophy  and  paralysis.  This  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility -of  the  museular  twitobi]i|;»  origtnatmg  in  the  lesion  of  the 
nsrveS)  nor  of  the  museular  atscmhy  resukuig  Icom  loss  of  moTsmeut.  Here  ve< 
also  see  the  paod/sis  affecting  dhiafly  the;eiSBnsoir3 ;  .hence  the  stump  assumes 
the  flexed  position*" 

Br.  Friedbaig  points  oot  that  exoessive  fttigoe  and  other  leaions  of 
dsriain  maades  may  induce  traaiuatic  mfrc^Mithia  in  them,  and  refei» 
to  casea  mporM,  by  DanRall,  Aran,.himaal^  and  other  writem,  in.evi-« 
deoee  of  his  observatioiis. 

3^  Myopixikia  JSheiuma^GCkn  Dr.  Eriedbexg  avoids  a  diaeossion  as  to 
tiiB  inAimate  natBrooCrheninatiflm)  by  defining  rheumatic  myopathia  to 
be  that  variety  of-  tba»  affiKstion  in  vdiich  degenention  of  the  mnsdes 
results  from  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperatuye*  It  may  bo 
aeuie  or  chvoinoy  and  lead  to  imiversal  degenerative  atrophy  and  palsy 
of  tho maseleai  The.anthor  deseiibes  rheumatic  inflanunalion  of  the 
museles  as  prooeeding  dther  from.. the.  &scial  and  subfascial  areolar 
tiasnes,  or  attaiddng  ab  initio  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  of  the 
UMsoiea  The^ontiBttity  of  the  diflfeisent  layers  of  areolar  tissue  leads 
to  infiltratioft  of  tho  deeper,  and  sujMfficial  porta  ooincidently ;  this  in- 
filtration has  been  termed  by  Frocisp  the  rheumatic  callosity  {rkeu- 
maai$cke  S<^kmeU),  and.  he  asserts,  that  it  invariably  occurs  in  the  skm 
and  the  snbciitaiieous  areolar  tiasuo  aa  an  accompaniment  of  rheumatic 
paina.  Among' the  various  instaaoes  Inrougbt  feeward  by  Dr.  Fried- 
beig,  we  nuty  briefly  quote  the.  main .  featusres  of  die  detailed  by 
Omveilhaer.  A  n^  dancer^  named  Leeomte,  speot  a  night,  in  1848| 
eA  damp  gvomid  in  the  open  air;  oa waking, up  he  felt  a.iwmbneaa 
pervading  the  right  side  (^ the  body.-  Three  weeks  later  he  perceived 
so  great  a  weakneeain  the  ri^t  hand  that  he  found  it. very  diflicult  to 

rip  anything.  This  remained  the  onlyspnptMn  for  about  a  yeer  { 
then  again  passed  a  night  in  the  ofien  air,  in  cold  damp  weathei^ 
followed  l^  oooeidsc&ble  vmakneas'  in  the  lower,  extremities*  Fxc«n 
this  tine  the  disease  made. rapid  sMdes,  and  when  themaa  came  under 
tiie  oare  of  Professor  Oniveilla^^  thepara^rBia.aiftdaiisophy,  which  wer^ 
accompanied  by  the  chasacteristiB  fibrillai^  tmnors,  had  already  inr 
wived  numerous  mnsdes.     The  special   senses,,  the  intellect  and 
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sensibility,  throughout  renuuned  anaffBctecL  The  tti^>er  extremities^ 
the  muaeies  of  deglatition,  thoee  of  the  larynx,  the  thorax  and  the 
&oe,  were  affected,  though  they  stiU  contracted  under  the  galvanic 
stimulus.  The  patient  could  only  swallow  with  great  difficulty  after 
forcing  the  mouthful  into  the  phaiynx.  The  paralysiB  and  emacia- 
tion of  the  muscles  continued  to  increase,  and  the  patient  died  in 
January,  1853,  of  influenza. 

It  is  manifest  that  rheumatic  myopathia  may,  as  the  author  points 
out,  be  complicated  with  an  affection  of  the  cord,  and  it  will  often  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  establish  the  diagnosiB ;  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  in  idiopathic  muscular  paralysis  atrophy  of  the  muscles  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  duration  of  the  dis^Buae,  and  affecting  prominently  certaia 
groups  of  muscles  in  which  fibrillary  twitchings  or  tremors  are  perceived, 
sensibility  remaining  unimpaired  and  the  affection  spreading  consecu- 
tively from  one  group  of  muscles  and  one  extremity  to  another ;  in  pure 
spinal  paralysis,  both  sides  of  the  body  are  commoidy  affected  at  the 
same  time,  motion  and  sensation  are  generally  both  more  or  less  im* 
paired,  there  is  tenderness  and  piun  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  the  wasting  is  more  uniform  and  more  gradual,  and  the 
sphincter  muscles  are  more  liable  to  become  paralysed  than  in  mus- 
cular palsy.  The  galvanic  test  may  also  be  of  assistance  in  cases  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  reaction  to  the  galvanic  current  will  in  mus- 
cular palsy  be  exactly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  degeneration 
which  has  taken  place.  Whereas,  in  spinal  paralysLs  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  cord,  the  galvanic  stimulus  will  firom  the  first  cease  to 
produce  a  reaction,  and  all  the  muscles  of  an  extremity  will  equally 
show  the  same  amount  of  impairment. 

4.  Mf/cpcUhia  Dyscradoa, — ^We  have  already  expressed  the  objec- 
tions that  we  feel  to  the  author^s  mode  of  viewing  icUopathic  muscular 
palsy,  and  should  be  disposed  in  all  cases  to  assume  the  presence  of  a 
dyscrasia,  without  which  the  change  of  nutrition  characteristic  of  the 
disease  could  not  be  excited.  If  any  afl^tion  could,  in  our  opinion^ 
be  cited  as  peculiarly  representing  a  dyscrasic  disease,  it  is  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Dr.  Friedbeig,  however,  limits 
the  terqi  to  certain  forms  of  the  malady  accompanying  or  following 
diseases  that  impair  the  nutritive  functions.  Cholera^  dysentery, 
typhus,  gastric  fever,  the  exanthematic  fevers,  are  successively 
reviewed  in  their  bearings  upon  the  disease  in  question,  and  cases  are 
adduced  to  show  that  muscular  degeneration  may  occur  as  one  of 
their  sequelo.  With  regard  to  the  paralytic  affection  sometimes  occur- 
ring during  pregnancy  and  after  confinement,  the  author  remarks^ 
that  although  this  is  attributed  to  pressure  exerted  upon  the  nerves, 
this  cannot  be  the  case  where  the  paralysis  occurs  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy  or  after  the  birth  of  a  child  with  a  head  that  is  too  small 
to  exercise  any  considerable  pressure  upon  the  lumbar  plexua 
Moreover,  the  nervous  origin  of  these  |)alsies  must  be  rejected  when 
the  paralysed  muscles  do  not  correspond  to  the  nerves  that  may  be 
thus  compressed.  The  author  brings  forward  the  authority  of 
Lobstein  and  Yirchow  to  prove  that  the  violent  muscular  effi^rts 
during  labour  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  muscles ;  he 
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forgets,  however,  that  the  paralysis  he  speaks  of  does  not  occar  in  the 
mnaeles  that  are  most  implicated,  those  of  the  abdomen,  bat  in  those 
of  the  lower  extremities,  which  are  not  more  taxed  than  the  muscles 
of  req[>iration  during  the  act  Rickets,  osteomalacia,  and  lead-poison* 
ing  are  also  examined  in  reference  to  their  capability  of  producing 
mnacmlar  palsy. 

5.  Hyopaihia  Maraamodes. — ^This  term  is  intended  to  define  the 
variety  of  d^nenerative  disease  of  the  muscles  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  three  constituents  of  healthy  muscle,  the  due 
alternation  of  expansion  and  contraction,  the  necessary  supply  of 
blood,  and  the  requisite  innervation.  Myopathia  is  not  necessarily 
caused  by  deficient  exerciie  of  the  muscles,  but  occurs  when  this  ele- 
ment of  disease  exists  and  is  accompanied  by  other  morbid  tendencies 
in  the  muscle ;  firm  bandages,  splints,  and  other  applications  may  act 
thus  if  too  great  pressure  is  used,  which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscle ;  the  diseased  condition  of  the  muscles  results  invariably 
when  the  joints  remain  immovable  in  consequence  of  organic  changes, 
a  process  which,  being  altogether  secondary,  and  one  that  only  affects 
the  organs  of  motion  beoiusethey  can  no  longer  be  put  to  their 
normal  uses,  is  as  much  physiologioal  as  pathological ;  similar  condi- 
tions will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers,  in  which  loss  of 
function  entails  loss  of  structure.  Defective  supply  of  blood  acts  as 
an  inducing  cause  in  the  wasting  of  old  age,  in  the  nutritive  changes 
of  the  muscles  aooompanying  disease  of  the  vessels  or  their  oblitera- 
tion, and  resulting  from  the  pressure  exercised  by  tumours. 

Thus  in  a  lady,  who  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  severe  pains 
and  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  though  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  body  was  much  developed,  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  universally  presented  fatty  degeneration;  some  were  atrophic, 
o^ers,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  more  fat,  were  found  by  Dr.  Fried- 
berg  to  have  increased  in  volume.  The  abdominal  aorta  from  below 
the  point  at  which  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  was  given  off,  was 
considerably  diminished  in  sise,  the  parietes  thickened,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  atheroma  and  chalky  deposit.  The  various  branches  showed 
a  similar  morbid  condition.  For  cases  illustrative  of  the  other 
varieties  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  We  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sixth  and  last  form  of  the  disease. 

6.  Mffopaihia  dmpUx  is  defined  by  the  author  as  that  variety  which 
occurs  without  known  cause,  and  which  may  attack  numerous  sets  of 
musdes,  or  be  confined  to  single  muscles.  These,  according  to  Dr. 
Friedbecg,  are  the  oases  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  paralytic 
affections  of  individual  nerves.  From  this  point  of  view  he  criticises 
several  cases  r^rted  by  authors,  of  which  we  may  specially  mention 
one;,  beoaose  readily  accessible  to  our  readers.  Professor  Romberg, 
in  his  work  on  the  nervous  diseases  *  of  man  diagnosed  in  a  woman, 
aged  69,  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus  ;  the  whole  tongue  was  uniformly 
paralysed  and  atrophied,  while  taste  and  sensibility  remained  unim- 
paired. Our  author  argues  that  Romberg's  view  regarding  the  nature 
of  this  woman's  disease  must  be  erroneous,  because  many  of  the  muscles 

*  Dr.  Siereldns*!  tnuDsUtton,  toI.  U.  p.  SOT. 
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that  receive  filameots  from  the  hypogloari  ^lid  not  maaifMt  aay  paet-* 
lytic  affection,  and   he  regards  the   lingual  palsy  only  as-  a  part 
of  a  more  wide-spread  degeneration  of  the  mwidss  of  the  neck' 
and  thorax* 

;  In  determining  the  treatment  of  myopathic  pandyris  we  most,  as- 
the  author  justly  observes,  consider  the  restoration  of  the  normal^ 
nutrition  of  the  mnades  as  the  chief  iBdicat]<m.  The  result  .will  be 
more  or  less  favoorable^  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which 
curative  proceedings  are  commewsed.  The  intensity  of  the  degenera-* 
tive  process,  the  number  of  mnades  affected  and  the  cause  of  the  die* 
ease,  will  modify  the  prognosis.  .An  hereditary  taint  materially  adds 
to  the  difficulties  and  diminishes  the  prospect  of  cure.  The  treatment' 
itsdf  is  indicated  by  the  pathology  of  the  afiection.  Where  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms  continue,  antiphlogistic  remediesvwfll  -to  neces^ 
sary;  but  though  Dr.  Friedberg  gives  this  advice,  In  coder  that  he 
may  be  consistent  with  his  theory  regarding  the  cause  of  the  aififoo- 
tion,  he  makes  little  of  it,  and  at  once  adds  the  caution  not  to  pursae 
the  aatiphlogistio  oourae  as  soon  ae  the  inflammatieo  has  entered  into 
the  chronic  stages  We  lay  more  stress'  upon  the  remark  that  "  the 
ehief  remedy  for  the  protracted  nutritive  disturbance  of  the  muscle 
consists  in  stimulating  it  methodically  to  contract:"  Contraction  of 
the  mnsde  promotes  its  nutrition  by  roising  the  drculatioin,  and  thtis 
counteracts  the  deg^erative  process.  Electricity  and  suitable  gjm* 
nastic  exercises  are  specially  adapted  to  cause  mascnlar  contractioiL' 
Both  should  be  used  perseveringly  and  systematicaUy  to  •  produce  a 
good  result*  The  former  especialiy  requires  to  be*  admuiistered  with 
care  cuid  with  a  due. knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  of- 
the  parts  to  be  acted  upon*  The  current  may  be*  aj^ilied  either 
directly  to  the  muscles  afEected,  or  it  may  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
application  of  the  negative  pole  to  the  nerv^e  going  to  the  muscl^ 
while  the  positive  electrode  is  applied  to  the  distal  termination  of  tbe 
mnsclei  The  second  method  is  mona  suitable  where  a  set  of  muscles 
is  to  be  acted  upo%  the^rst  where  we  desire  to  stimulate  the  individual 
muscle.  The  electric  or  galvanic  agent  muat  be  suppovtsd  hj  frietiea 
and  active  and  passive  movement  varied  <  and  incieased  accordisg  to 
the  patient's  condition. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  r«ttarlcs  ok- the  mode  ^  of  counter-* 
acting  and  removing  contractions  of  joints  resulting  from  muscoiar 
degeneration,  but  wMch  need  not  detain  us. 

In  bringing  this  account  of  Dr.  Eriedbergfs  labours  to  a  close,  wedo 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers.  His  facts  aad 
arguments  deserve  to  be  studied,  and,  although  we  have  been  unable  to 
coincide  with  him  (On  all  poiais,  we  have  parosed  his 'book  with  mndi 
interest,  and  regancd  it  as  eminently  suggestive  and  praaticaL  If  a 
second  edition  should  be  called  ibr,  we  think  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  may  be  much  simplified/ and  ei^)ecially  does  it  appear  to  us 
that  some  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  clearly  distinguisbong  between 
those  cases  of  muscular  degeneratien  whidi  are  primary  or  idiopathic) 
and  those  which  are  secondary  or  symptomatic. 
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neUe  OwrrmU  through  the  Nervous  Centree  of  Man,  by  means  of 
their  a/ppUcoUion  to  the  Skin.  By  M.  F.  BoNKSFnr.  ('  Journal  of 
Physiology,  edited  by  Dr.  Bfiowir  Si^uabd.    No.  3.') 

10.  On  Local  AncBsthesia  and  JSlecHcity.  By  Benjamin  W.  Richabb- 
SON,  M.D.,  &c.   ('  Medical  Timee  and  Gazette,  September  11,1 858.') 

11.  On  the  Treatment  qf  Paralysis  by  JSlectrieity.  By  J.  Althaus^ 
M.D.     ('  Medical  Times  and  Cassette,  December  26,  1857.') 

12.  On  Localized  Galvanism,  appUed  to  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis 
and  Mtisoutar  Extractions.  By  Kiohabd  Mooke  Lawkance,  M.D. 
— London,  1858. 

If,  jealous  for  its  reputation  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  electricity  could 
just  now  become  articulate,  its  earnest  ciy  would  be,  "  Save  me  from 
my  friends !"  Rescued,  but  a  few  years  ago,  from  comparative  poverty, 
obscurity,  and  disgrace,  by  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Golding 
Bird,  Duchenne,  and  Richter,  it  advanced  under  the  guardianship  of 
these  and  like-minded  men  until  it  found  itself  not  only  in  good 
society,  but  enjoying  a  somewhat  proud  position  in  the  apparatus 
medicus  of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  But,  so  soon  as  it  had 
attained  this  eminence,  and  attracted  the  regard  of  the  general  com- 
munity, numbers  of  men,  who,  judging  from  their  own  works,  were 
unable  to  observe  correctly  or  think  wisely,  gathered  round  the  popular 
novelty ;  with  a  grand  flourish  of  brazen  trumpets  announced  them- 
selves its  protectors,  and  issued  proclamations,  in  the  form  of  worthless 
books,  that  this  mighty  agent,  under  the  guidance  of  their  mightier 
selves,  not  only  would,  but  had  healed  all  and  every  one  of  the  *'  thou- 
sand natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  .  From  such  vain  pretension 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  disgust  could  follow,  and  already  the 
tide  of  popularity  is  turning.  Electricity  cannot  do  what  these,  its 
so-called  **  friends,"  have  asserted  that  it  can ;  and,  despite  its  manifold 
powers  for  good,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  again  regarded  as  a  quackery, 
and  condemned  to  another  period  of  obscurity  and  neglect. 

In  France  there  are  treatises  on  Electricity  "  appliqu^e  au  traite- 
ment  curatif  des  nevralgies,  des  rhumatismesf,  des  paralysies,  des 
tumeurs,  &c.,  et  en  g6n6ral  des  affections  morbides,  souvent  repute 
incurables  f*  and  in  Germany  there  are  similar  productions,  written, 
as  Richter  says,  in  "  halb-popularer  echt-franzosisch  floskel-reicher 
Weise,"  while  in  our  own  oountiy  there  are  individuals  who  write 
works  for  the  purpose  of  insti-ucting  the  profession  and  the  public  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  electric  therapeutics,  but  manifest  a  lamen- 
table want  of  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  first  principles  of  physical 
and  physiological  science.  The  unqualified  laudation  which  this  valuable 
agent  receives  at  the  hands  of  such  writers  is  not  likely  to  secure  to 
it  a  permanent  place  in  our  materia  medico. 

Convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  a  well-applied  electricity  in  pro- 
perly selected  cases,  it  is  with  earnestness  that  we  protest  against  its 

*  Bj  M.  BriancL 
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ratliless  and  qoack-like  adveirtiaemeiifc  as  a  panaoea,  and  shall  endea* 
vour,  in  the  following  article,  to  poinfc  out  its  real  physiological  effects, 
its  true  therapeutic  position,  and  the  best  modes  for  its  application. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  two  articles  on  the  employment  of  dec* 
tricity  in  medicine  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  journal.  In 
the  first  of  them*  the  researches  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  Mr.  Donovan, 
and  others,  were  brought  under  review ;  and  in  the  seoondt  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  then  recent  labours  of  Duchenne,  Meyer, 
Cruitard,  and  Richter ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  in  the  present  article, 
revert  further  to  those  positions  which  we  considered  established  in 
the  year  1855,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  history  of  elec- 
tricity, and  especially  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  since  that  period. 

Those  effects  of  electricity  which  may  be  termed  '^  physiologic,'* 
differ  widely  in  their  character ;  their  variety  being  dependent  upon 
two  classes  of  conditions,  one  appertaining  to  the  electricity,  the  other 
t^  the  organism. 

As  to  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  electricity,  we  must  notice  the 
quantity,  intensity,  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  cuiTents,  each  of 
which  infinences  the  physiologic  effect. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  is  dependent,  theoretically,  upon  the 
number  of  poliu:  chains  that  can  be  established  at  the  same  time  in  a 
particular  voltaic  arrangement ;  and  is  determined,  practically,  by  the 
size  of  the  positive  plate,  and  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the  negative. 
Other  conditions  affect  the  quantity  of  electricity,  but  do  so  only  to  a 
trifling  degree.  Now,  although  variations  in  the  quantity  of  electricity 
occasion  corresponding  variations  in  its  physiologic  effects^  the  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  about  indirectly;  %,$.,  through  the 
intervention  of  some  other  changes,  either  thermsd  or  chemical,  which 
come  between  the  electric  force  and  the  vital  or  physiologic  result. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  a  wire  connecting  the  two  poles 
of  a  battery  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  positive  plate,  or 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  ;  and  therefore,  when  an  appa- 
ratus of  such  kind  as  to  yield  a  large  quantity  is  employed,  a  veiy 
painful  amount  of  caloric  is  produced,  which  not  only  modifies  the 
physiologic  effects,  but  complicates  and  renders  difficult  the  therapeu- 
tical application.  Again,  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition 
which  is  produced  by  a  voltaic  apparatus,  is  determined  by  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  or  the  number  of  polar  chains  which  can  be  esta- 
blished ;  and  this  amount  is  sometimes  so  great  that  tissues  are 
acted  ui^on  chemically,  and  their  proper  vital  functions  held  in  abey- 
ance. A  very  strong  current,  as  Braiiard  has  shown,  may  destroy  the 
property  of  a  nerve,  by  acting  chemically  upon  its  tissue,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  condition  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  exhaustion  by  a 
direct  continuous  current;  for  under  the  latter  circumstances  the 
inverse  current  restores  the  property,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  im- 
possible to  restore  it 

Thus,  the  employment  of  electricity  in  too  large  quantity  determines 
two  classes  of  result  which  modify  the  physiologic  effects-— on  the  one 

«  lied.  Chir.  Rer.  rol.  U!.  p.  378, 1849.       t  Hod.  Chir.  Rer.,  No.  xxis.  p.  138, 1868. 
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hand  the  phenomena  of  aenaatioa  are  dei^ged  by  the  caloric  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  the  other,  nervous  properties,  of  any  kind,  may  he 
destroyed  by  chemical  deeomposition  of  the  tiasua  There  are  eircum- 
stancesy  however,  in  which  both  the  thermal  and  chemical  effects  of 
galvanism  are  needed,  such  as  the  employment  of  the  cautery,  the 
coagulatwn  of  blood  in  an  aneurysmal  sac,  the  attempted  solution  of 
calculi,  or  the  extraction  of  metallic  poisons  ieom  the  body  ;  and  ae 
under  all  these  circumstances  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  electricity  is  re- 
quired, the  choice  of  instnuvients  for  such  operations  will  be  deter^ 
puned  by  their  fiilfilling  that  condition  of  supply. 

The  degree  of  tension,  or  int^unty  of  the  eleoiric  current,  is,  how^ 
ever,  n^ore  influential  than  its  quantity  in  determining  physiological 
results ;  and  it  is  to  variations  in  this  quality  that  we  CMrdinarily  Bip^^ly 
the  t«nns  ''  strong'*  and  "  weak.*'  There  are  several  currents  in  coin- 
mon  use  for  physiological  experiment  and  therapeutical  exhibition ; 
and  as  this  quality  of  tension  or  intensity  is  predicated  of  all  of  them, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  describe  sepanttely  the  conditions  i^n 
which  its  variations  depend.  But  befbra  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  some 
confusion  has  crept  into  the  language  of  modem  electricians,  we  wiU 
state  as  eonciaely  as  possible  what  these  several  currents  are,  what  are 
their  proper  names,  and  in  what  way  they  have  been  erroneouslj 
designated. 

In  the  wire  which  unites,  the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  an-angementy— -- 
whether  this  consists  of  <me  pair  of  plates,  or  of  one  hundred  pairs,-^ 
there  is,  when  the  wire  is  unbroken,  a  current  of  electricity,  termed 
the  "  inUial  etarrmt.''  This  passes  in  the  direction  from  the  copper  cr 
negative  metal,  through  the  wire,  to  the  zinc  or  positive  plate.  If  this 
wire,  is  broken,  and  the  two  ends  of  it  are  grasped  by  the  hands,  the 
individual  so.  doing,  bec<»ttes  in  that  part  of  his  body  which  intervenes 
between  those  two  ends,  a  part  of  the  voltaic  apparatus ;  and  the 
initial  current  passes  througb  him  in  the  direction  described.  If  thk 
wire,  in  any  part  of  its  ooutae^  be  broken,  there  is  at  the  moment  of 
division,  and  existing  at  that  moment  only,  another  current  setting  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the  initia]  current.  This  has 
reoeiveid  vaiious  names :  Duchenne  has  termed  it  ax  "  induced  cui^- 
rent  of  the  first  order,"  but  its  pressor  designation  is  the  *'exira- 

Another  wire  placed  near  and  i)arallel  to  the  conducting  wire, — viz., 
that  through  which  the  initial  current  passes, — ^has  its  polar  condi- 
tion so  afbcted  that  an  ''  induced  ourrenf  is  propagated  through  it  ia 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  initial  current.  Several  of  such  wires 
may  be  employed,  at  different  degrees  of  proximity  to  the  conducting 
wire,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  an  induced  current,  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  conducting  wire  being  called  the  "  induced  cwrrent  qfAe 
fini  order,''  the  next  of  ^^the  second  order,''  and  so  on. 

The  currents  employed  by  M.  Duchenne,  and  about  the  differesit 
properties  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  And  written,  are  the 
"  extia-current"  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  an  '^  induced  current  of 
the  first  order,"  in  a  parallel  wire ;  and  M.  Becquerel  states,  that  for 
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Daclienne  to  d«s%nate  them  indaced  carrants  of  the  first  and  seoond 
order  jneBpectivelj- : — "  c'est  cr6er  .  .  .  im  laDgage  tout  It  Mt  difierent 
de  oelui  qui  est  ^nploy^  par  tous  lea  phjsieiens"  (p.  89). 

The  most  striking  diffidences  betwem  these  Tarious  currents  ore  to 
'he  zefierred  to  their  •  degree  of  intensity,  and  this  is  determined  hy 
different  conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important. 
The  ^Mnitial  carrent'*  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  ntimber  of  the 
•active  cells  in  the  hattery,  the  nature  of  the  electrolytes  employed, 
and  the  integrity  of  conducting  material  <dnonghant  the  whole  circoii. 
The  force  of  the  **  eztra-cnrrent'*  is  determined  by  the  same  circmtf- 
sfcances;  but  tiiat  of  tiie  <<  induced  currents*'  depends  partly  tipoii 
these,  and  also  mpon  other  conditions — riz.,  the  size  of  the  wire,  the 
length  of  it  which  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the  conducting 
wife,  and  the  presence  and  degree  of  additional  magneto-electric  induc- 
tion. C(Bter%8  fKStibua,  ihQ  finer  the  wive  and  the  greater  its  length 
the  more  intense  is  the  induction.  > 

In  order  to  obtain  great,  and  at  the  same  time  oonTcnient,  length 
of  the  wires,  they  are  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  spiral,  or 
helix,  the  latter  becoming,  in  itself  endowed  with  magnetic  properiaei^ 
one  end  of  the  hdix  bdng  a  north  and  the  otiier  a  south  pola  If 
mto  the  hollow  of  this  spiral  or  helix  there  are  introduced  bars  of  solb 
iron  or  steelj  these  bars  become  magnetic  by  induction  ;  and  thus  the 
efeetricalftvce,  developed  in  the  battery  cdb  by  chemical  action, 
heoomes  resolved  into  the  correlated  ftrce  of  magnetism.  But  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  order  of  induction  may  take  place  in  another  appa- 
ratus, and  the  **  lifter"  of  a  permanent  magnet,  around  which  a  o(^pelr 
wire  is  twisted  spirally,  at  the  instant  that  it  becomes  a  magnet  by 
induction,  from  contact  with  the  poles  of  ^e  permanent  magnet, 
developes  ohemico*polazity,  or  electricity  in  the  copper  wire.  The 
ibrmrar  arrangement  is  termed  '^ electro-magnetic,"  the  latter  ''mag- 
neto-electric ;"  in  the  one,  electricity  is  developed  from  chemical  de- 
composition, in  the  other,  from  magnetism  ;  but  in  the  former — inai^ 
JDneh  as  magnetism  is  induced  by  tiie  initial  current—^there  is  ih 
addition  to  the  *'  primary  induced  current,"  that  order  of  induction 
which  exists  alone  in  the  latter,  and  the  addition  of  this  is  one  mod& 
of  augmenting  the  intensity  of  the  ozirent. 

Thus,  then,  the  initial  current  developes  magnetism  in  the  bars  of 
soft  iron  which  aro  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  its  hdix,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  magnetism  in  these  bars,  at  the  moment  of  its  induction, 
developes  an  electrical  current  in  the  copper  wires ;  the  intensity  of 
the  latter  induced  current,  being,  catena  paribus,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  temporary  magnet,  and  determined  or  regulated  by  the 
length  to  whidi  these  soft  bars  are  inserted  in  the  hdix.  The  ten- 
sion, therefore,  of  the  induced  cunent  depends  upon  that  of  the  initial 
onerent,  npon  the  size  of  the  wire,  upon  its  length'-^i.a,  upon  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  spiral— *and  upon  the  force  of  magnetism  tem- 
poiarily  developed  in  the  bars  of  soft  iron. 

Whatever  imn  of  current  is  employed,  the  nature  and  degree  of  its 
physiologic  effects — ie.  of  its  power  to  occasion  vital  phenomena,  as 
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distinct  from  chemical  and  thermal — are  determined  mainly  by  dif- 
ferences in  this  quality  of  tension.  Generally  speakings  a  weak  cur- 
rent prodnces  feeble  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  slight  effects 
npon  the  oigans  of  sensation ;  whereas  a  powerM  carrent  produces 
strong  contractions  and  violent  sensations.  Both  sensory  and  motor 
phenomena  may  be  occasioned  by  the  application  of  any  one  of  these 
currents,  but  their  variations  in  intensity  render  some  more  useful  for 
one  class  of  e£fects,  and  others  for  a  second  class.  Thus,  Duchenne 
has  drawn  considerable  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  extra-current** 
acts  very  readily  on  the  muscles,  and  that  the  ''  induced  current*' 
aflSdcts  more  powerfully  than  the  extra-current,  the  skin,  nerves  and 
retina.  This  difference  of  action  he  refers  to  a  special  elective  power 
On.  the  part  of  the  two  currents  respectively  3  but  Becquerel  has  proved 
that,  in  reality,  it  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  difference  of  their 
intensity,  the  induced  current  having  much  greater  tension  than  the 
extra-current.  M.  Becquerel  has  shown,  by  a  simple  experiment,  in 
which  he  modifies  the  arrangement  of  the  wires,  that  the  effects  which 
Duchenne  attributes  to  the  one  current  may  be  obtained  from  the 
other,  and  vice  vend,  p.  90. 

In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  employed,  electricity 
has  the  power  of  evoking  the  ordinary  physiologic  action  of  a  nerve 
or  muscle ;  of  occasioning  excessive  and  perverted  action ;  of  exhaust* 
ing  the  functional  activity  for  a  time ;  or  of  destroying  it  altogether. 
In  the  first  degree  there  is  sensation  or  motion,  each  of  these  being 
within  the  limits  of  physiologic  function  ;  thus,  luminous  appear^ 
ances,  gentle  sounds,  gustatory  effects,  kc,  on  the  one  hand,  and  slight 
muscular  contraction  on  the  other,-— contraction  so  slight  as  merely  to 
exhibit  the  persistence  of  muscular  contractility,  and  not  to  test  its 
power, — are  the  results  of  applying  an  electric  current  of  low  inten- 
sity. If  a  stronger  current  is  employed,  the  impressions  upon  the 
sensoiy  organs  become  excessive  in  degree  and  painful  in  character ; 
while,  in  the  place  of  gentle  muscular  contraction,  there  is  distressing 
cramp,  or  arrested  (inhibited)  action  in  certain  organs.  A  still  mom 
violent  current  exhausts  both  nerve  and  muscle ;  and  here  sensation 
and  contraction,  though  for  a  time  withdrawn,  are  capable  of  beiDg 
restored  by  repose,  or  by  the  inverted  current ;  whereas  the  electricity 
may  be  so  powerful  as  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues — i.e.  to  kill  the  nerve,  limb,  or  individual  through  which  it  passeaL 

It  is  owing  to  these  different  effects  of  variations  in  intensity  that 
electricity  may  be  employed  both  physiologically  and  therapeutically 
for  so  many  different  puq)08es.  As  a  test  of  irritability,  or  a  gentle 
stimulus  of  weakened  sensibility  and  contractility,  the  current  of 
low  intensity  may  be  employed.  For  the  sake  of  displaying  the  iuhi* 
biting  influence  of  the  vagi  and  the  splanchnic  nerves,  or  for  awaken- 
ing the  torpid  nervous  centres  of  an  individual  poisoned  by  opium  or 
alcohol,  a  more  powerful  current  is  required.  Whereas  for  the  relief 
of  excessive  muscular  contraction,  or  of  neuralgia,  a  still  more  intense 
current,  one  that  shall  temporarily  exhaust  the  nervous  Amction,  may 
be  employed. 
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Besides  the  qnantity  and  tension  of  a  current,  the  mode  of  its  trans- 
mission exerts  a  notable  influence  upon  its  physiologic  effects.  Under 
this  head  we  place  the  different  actions  of  the  continuous  and  in- 
terrupted currents  ;  and  with,  regard  to  the  former,  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  altering  their  direction  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  their 
convection  by  means  of  moist  or  dry  conductors^  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness of  their  interruption,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  with  which  the 
conductors  are  applied. 

The  most  genend  differences  between  the  effects  of  the  continuous 
and  interrupted  current,  are  displayed  very  simply  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  M.  Claude  Bernard's,  in  which  there  are  introduced  into  the 
same  current  from  a  small  Cruickshank's  battery ;  1st,  the  nerve  of  a 
frog's  leg,  and  2nd,  a  delicate  voltameter ;  the  apparatus  being  so  con- 
Btracted  that  the  current  may  be  either  continuous  or  intermittent. 
By  this  arrangement,  says  M.  Bernard,  it  is  shown  that — 

"  so  long  as  the  curent  is  oontinaous,  chemical  effects  are  produced,  and  the 
physiological  effects  are  '  nob/  or  at  all  events  inappreciable.  The  facts  are, 
that  the  water  in  the  voltameter  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  whilst  the 
limb  of  tlie  frog  remains  perfectly  motionless.  But  immediatelv  that,  by  means 
of  the  intemipter,  the  current  is  rendered  intermittent,  everytmng  is  changed ; 
the  decomposition  of  water  ceases  in  the  voltameter,  and  tne  frog's  limb  be- 
comes violently  convulsed."* 

But  this  experiment,  although  it  illustrates  very  aptly  the  broadly 
marked  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  continuous  and  inter- 
mittent current,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject  of  that  difference, 
nor  does  it  accurately  represent  all  the  &cts.  For  the  continuous 
current  is  not  devoid  of  physiologic  action,  nor  is  the  interrupted, 
under  all  circumstances,  incapable  of  acting  chemically.  True,  there 
is  no  visible  contraction  of  the  frog's  leg,  but  under  certain  conditions 
the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  exhausted,  and  under  others  it  becomes 
increased.  True,  there  is  no  sign  of  sensation  in  an  amputated  frog's  leg, 
but  the  continuous  current  can  produce  sensory  effects ;  for  the  proof 
of  which  let  any  one  pass  a  continuous  current  through  his  tongue,  or 
eyeballs ;  or,  as  Purkinje  did,  through  the  ears.t  And,  further,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  produce  permanent,  t.e.  tonic  contraction  of  a  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles,  as  we  have  often  done,  by  a  cuirent  of  this  kind  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  not  only  persistent  contraction  of 
muscles  may  be  relaxed  by  such  influence, j:  but  that  hyperaesthesia 
may  be  reduced. § 

Here  then  we  have  evidence  of  four  kinds  of  physiologic  action  due 
to  the  continuous  current,  viz.,  the  production  of  sensory  effects,  and 
also  of  motor,  as  well  as  the  relaxation  of  si)asra,  and  the  reduction  of 
hyperaesthesia,  the  different  manner  in  which  the  current  acts  being 
mainly  due  to  its  intensity. 

Other  circumstances,  however,  influence  the  quality  and  degree  of 
action  exerted,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  current.  Generally  speaking, 
the  transmission  of  a  continuous  current  through  a  nerve,  in  the 

*  Lc^iui  snr  la  Physiologie  et  la  Fathologie  du  Syst^me  Nerveox,  1858,  tome  i.  p.  151. 
t  Ruat'sMagazin.bd.  xxiii.  p.  997. 
X  Remak,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Hay  8, 1868.  §  Becqnerel,  p.  97. 
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direetion  from  the  centre  to  tbe  periphery,  ezhaiuts  the  vital  pro- 
perty  of  the  nerve  j  vrheretSy  a  current  passed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
t.0.  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  increases  the  vital  properly. 
The  former  is  termed  '^direct/'  the  latter  *' inverse.**  Again,  the 
direct  current  acts  moro  energetically  than  the  inverae  in  producing 
muscular. contractions.  This  we  have  often  witnessed,  when  employ- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  experiment  or  therapeutic  application,  an 
ordinary  Cruickshank's  batteiy,  and  so  making  use  cif  the  initial 
current  that  its  intensity  could  be  regulated  and  measured  by  varying 
the  number  of  plates  employed.  Not  only  is  the  muscular  contraction 
produced  by  transmitting  a  current  from  twenty  plates,  much  stronger 
when  this  current  is  direct  than  when  it  is  inverse,  but  a  current  of  such 
low  intensity  as  to  cause  no  appreciable  contraction  when  transmitted 
in  the  latter  direction  (inverse),  will  occasion  veiy  evident  action  when 
passed  in  the  former  (direct).  Thus  the  difference  between  these 
onrtents  must  be  remembered  in  testing  irritability,  as  well  as  in  test* 
ing  power.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  fallacy  in  physiologic  experi- 
ments ;  as,  for  example^  in  examining  the  irritability  of  muscles  in  a 
paralysed  limb,  by  passing  the  current  from  one  arm  to  the  other. 
In  this  case,  it  is,  of  course,  direct  in  one  arm,  and  inverse  in  the 
other  ;  and  we  have  frequently  seen  the  difiGsrence  between  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  on  the  paralysed  and  non-paralysed  sides  so  slight 
as  merely  to  equal,  or  even  &11  below  that  which  exists  between  the 
action  of  the  inverse  and  direct  current  respectively.  When  such  is 
the  case,  the  irritability  appears  greater  in  that  limb  through  which 
the  direct  current  passes,  whereas  it  may  be  really  less. 

Two  conditions  aflfect  the  result  of  applying  the  interrupted  current  ; 
one  of  these  being  the  rapidity  of  intermittence,  and  the  other  the 
degree  of  contact  which  is  ensured.  Dr.  Lawrance  states  that — 
'*  if  we  caase  a  paxalysed  muscle  (whose  irritability  is  normal),  for  instance, 
the  jGLexor  communis  digitorom^  to  contract  alternately  with  quick  and  slow 
intermissioDs,  hanging  weights  at  the  same  time  to  the  fingers  acted  on  by  this 
muscle,  we  shall  &d  that  a  rapidly  intermittent  current  does  not  enable  the 
muscle  to  raise  a  heavy  weight  so  readily  as  one  which  intermits  slowly."* 
When  the  intermittence  is  extremely  rapid,  the  efifects  resemble^  pro 
icmto,  those  of  the  continuous  current,t  viz.,  exhaustion  of  motor  and 
sensory  functions  ;  whereas  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  contact, 
there  is,  catena  pwribua,  a  relative  depth  of  efiSsct.  Thus,  if  dry  con- 
ductors are  placed  upon  the  dry  skin,  the  skin  alone  is  irritated,  whereas 
when  moist  conductors  are  applied  with  pressure  the  undeilying 
muscles  are  affected.  To  these  differences  attention  has  already  been 
directed  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  journal. 

The  physiologic  efiects  of  galvanism  are  in  part  determined  by  the 
organism,  and  this  in  two  ways,  Ist,  by  the  special  property  or  function 
of  the  organ  (nerve  or  muscle),  and  2nd,  by  its  condition  at  the  time 
of  application.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  action,  and  degrees  of  action,  in  tbe 
same  organs,  and  that  the  effect  of  galvanism  is,  in  relation  to  its 
•  On  Localised  Galyanion,  p.  44.  f  Becquenl,  p.  97. 
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to  elicit  tiiese  difforent  degrees  of  action.  Thns,  a  nerre 
may  lum  the  powor  of  eitber  causing,  increasing,  diminishing,  or 
aixesting  activity  in  eertun  mnseteB  j  and  any  one  of  these  effects  may 
be  produced  hy  galTanism,  the  particalAr  effect  'which  follows  its 
•Plication  bdng  determined  by  its  intensity.  The  experiment  of 
E&iard  Weber*  upon  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagns  is  fumiliar  to 
eveiy  one ;  the  eabeequent  reseandies  of  Ffliigert  have  shown  that  an 
JnilniEtnoe  upon  the  intestinal  moyements  is  exerted  by  the  splanchnic 
Tmrre,  similar  to  tiiat  which  the  pnenmogasfaic  exhibits  npon  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  producing  almost 
immediate  arrest  {erzeugt  fa$t  augeMiMichen  SHRgtand)  of  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  tlie  small  intestines,  (p.  66.)  But  the  con- 
dnsion  at  which  Pfltiger  arrived,  viz.,  that  there  Ls  a  certain  set  of  nerve 
fibres,  the  **  inhibitOTy  i^stem,**  whose  peculiar  iimction  it  is  to  arrest 
or  diminish  action,  i%  we  thin^,  ably  refdted  by  Mr.  Lister, j:  who  has 
fliiovn  that  the  same  nerves  may  either  increase  or  diminish  mnscolar 
contraction,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  sthnnlated  by 
galvanism.  Mr.  Lister  thus  **  soms  np "  that  portion  of  his  paper 
which  refers  to  the  intestines  : — 

**It  appears  that  the  intestines  possess  an  intrinsic  ganglionic  apparatus,  which 
is  in  all  cases  eeeential  to  the  peristaltic  movements,  and  which,  capable  of  in- 
ilepcndent  action,  is  liable  to  be  stimulated  or  checked  bj  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system;  the  inhibiting  inflnence  bemg  apparently  due  to  the  energetic 
operation  of  the  same  nerve  fibres  which,  when  working  more  mildly,  produce 
increase  of  function."    (p.  S73.) 

A  similar  diffiitenoe  of  effect,  in  d^)endence  npon  the  degree  of 
stimnlation,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lister  to  exist  in  regard  of 
the  infi^ienoe  not  only  of  the  vagi,  but  also  oi  ^the  sympathetic 
hranches  connecting  the  cord  with  the  cardiac  gan^ia"  (p.  378) ;  and 
he  ba%  as  we  think,  very  ably  shown  the  error  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  Professor  Schiff  arrived— -viz.,  that  the  *^  inhibiting  influence 
depends  npon  nervoos  exhanstion."  (p.  379.) 

Aa  the  resolt  of  all  these  researches  we  may  oonchide  that  the 
difierant  powesa  are  inherent  in  the  nerves,  and  that  galvanic  stimn- 
lation  doM  bat  call  one  or  the  other  ci  them  into  e^perdse,  in  the 
same  manner  that  other  "  stimuli,"  or  "occasions  of  action,"  are  known 
to  opeeate ;  for  example,  emotion,  which  may  either  accelerate,  retard, 
or  even  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  properties  of  a  nerve ;  whether  they 
are  sensory  or  motor ;  in  relation  to  the  particular  properties  of  matter 
(lights  taste,  soond),  or  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the  organism  (fittigue^ 
exhaustion,  excitanent) ;  whether  their  function  is  to  increase  or  to 
jcproBs  muscular  activity ;  to  occasion  slight  contraction,  or  persistent 
qpasm ;  whatever  these  nervous  properties  may  be,  th^  can  be  called 

*  Wagner's  Handwdrterbnoh.  Art.  Ifoskelbei^egiixig. 

t  n«ber  das  HemmBngs-Nerrensjatem  fUr  die  peristaltlscheii  Bewegimgeii  dec 
Ckdiknie. 

X  FrelinUuury  Acoooat  of  an  Jaqpiir  into  the  Fnaetioiit  of  the  Yiamnl  Nenrea,  with 
apeclal  reference  to  the  so-called  **  iBhibitorjr  System.*'  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London.  toL  iz.  No.  33. 
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into  operation  by  means  of  galvaDism.  But  the  special  proper^ 
which  is  elicited  stands  in  definite  relation  to  a  certain  amount  of 
galvanic  stimulus ;  and  just  as  electric  irritation  of  the  retina  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  light,  while  a  similar  irritation  of  the  craral 
nerve  occasions  muscular  contraction,  so  a  definitely  proportioned 
galvanic  stimulus  of  the  splanchnic  or  pneumo-gastric  nerves  will 
elicit  their  property  of  increasing  muscular  movement  in  the  intestines 
or  the  heart ;  and  the  same  stimulus^  differently  proportioned,  will 
call  forth  their  inhibiting  influence,  and  arrest  the  rhythmic  or 
peristaltic  action  which  they  are  destined  to  control. 

But  further,  the  condition  of  the  organism  at  the  time  of  its  exhi- 
bition very  materially  influences  the  effect  of  electricity.  To  this  we 
have  already  partially  referred  in  detailing  the  different  results  of  the 
continuous  current.  A  nerve  in  a  state  of  hyperesthesia  may  be  re- 
duced in  sensibility ;  an  enfeebled  nerve  may  have  its  dormant 
faculties  aroused  ;  a  motor  nerve,  half  paralysed  from  inaction,  may 
be  stirred  up  to  healthy  exercise ;  while  a  similar  nerve,  so  imtated  as 
to  induce  tonic  spasm,  may  have  its  augmented  irritability  brought 
down  to  the  average  standaixi.  But  besides  these  results,  there  are 
some  due  to  the  action  of  electricity  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  nerve  may  be  so  affected  by  a  galvanic  current  that  it  becomes 
partially  or  completely  '^  exhausted ;"  and  «t  the  different  stages  of  its 
exhaustion  there  are  different  phenomena.  Thus  Bernard  has  shown, 
that  when  first  operating  upon  a  motor  nerve,  there  is  a  simple  contrac- 
tion in  the  muscles  it  supplies  at  the  entrance  of  the  current,  whether 
the  latter  be  direct  or  inverse.  That  after  a  time  there  is  oontxaction 
at  both  the  exit  and  the  entrance  of  either  current.  That  sub- 
sequently there  is  contraction  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  direct 
current,  and  at  the  exit  of  the  inverse ;  and  that,  finally,  there  is 
contraction  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  former.  These  four  phases  he 
terms  respectively — 1,  unique;  2,  double;  3,alteme;  and  4,  ultimo;* 
and  they  represent  different  conditions  of  the  nerve-function.  In  the 
first,  there  is  the  physiological  result;  in  the  second,  there  is,  as  we 
take  it,  somewhat  augmented  irritability ;  in  the  third,  diminished 
irritability,  or  commencing  exhaustion;  and  in  the  fourtl^  exhaustion 
carried  to  a  further  degree. 

It  appears,  however,  probable  that  many  of  the  positions  hitherto 
considered  to  be  established  with  regard  to  the  irritability  of  nerves 
will  be  found  to  require  considerable  modification.  Eckhard  has 
recently  shown  that  if  a  constant  current  is  transmitted  upwards 
through  a  motor  nerve  (i.e.,  inversely),  that  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  nerve  is  diminished ;  but  that  if  it  is  directed  downwards  (Le., 
directly)  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve-trunk,  diminution  of  irrita- 
bility is  found  only  in  those  parts  through  which,  and  above  which,  the 
current  passes,  while  below  the  negative  electrede  the  irritability  is 
augmented.t 

Another  difference  of  effect,  in  reality  dependent  upon  the  part  of 
the  organism  to  which  electricity  is  applied,  but  practically  deter- 

•  Lemons  cit.  p.  186.  t  Schmidt's  Jahrbficher,  1857.  ii.  p.  266. 
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mkidd  by  the  mode  or  locality  of  administration,  is  that  which 
Duchenne  pointed  out  |>etween  what  he  termed  ''  direct  and  indirect 
fiizadisation."  This  Remak  and  Ziemssen  agree  in  referring  to  the 
excitation  of  the  mnscolar  nerves,  without  or  within  the  muscles  them- 
sdves,  and  which  Remak  terms  *' extra  and  intra-mnscnlar  galva- 
nisation." Ziemssen  further  shows  that  the  value  of  extra-muscular 
irritation  is  this,  that  a  feeble  current  will  cause  a  whole  muscle  to 
contract,  whereas  with  intra-muscular  excitation  a  much  more  pow- 
erful current  is  required,  (p.  6.) 

Much  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  modem 
or  <^  localised  galvanism/'  as  compared  with  the  older  method  of 
applying  that  agent,  rests  simply  upon  the  fact  that  whereas,  years 
ago,  the  different  tissues  (skin,  muscles,  and  nerves)  were  indiscri- 
minately affected,  now  the  action  of  electricity  can  be  limited  with 
considerable  precision  to  either  one  of  them.  This  we  owe  in  great 
measure  to  Ducheone,*  who  discovered,  clinically,  that  there  were 
certain  points  of  the  surface,  applied  to  which  the  electric  currents 
acted  more  vigorously  than  when  directed  upon  other  points.  Further 
experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  main,  Duchenne  was  right ;  but  a 
somewhat  curious  and  unworthy  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whom 
the  credit  belongs  for  having  systcmatised  and  explained  these  facts. 

Dr.  Robert  Remakt  claims  for  himself  the  discovery  that  these 
'*  boasted  points  of  election"  {dieee  heriihmtm  Wahlpunkte)  are  simply 
those  at  which  the  muscular  nerves  make  their  entrance.  But  Duchenne 
replies,:t  ^^^  ^^  ^^  already,  in  1852,  exhibited  his  modtis  opercmdiy 
and  the  effects  thereof  to  Dr.  Remak,  and  that  he  had  deemed  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  give  an  anatomical  dissertation  to  those  distinguished 
men  who  attended  his  demonstrations,  and  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Remak  himself;  and  that  now,  instead  of  a  great  discovery  having 
been  made  by  his  former  visitor,  and  present  critic,  all  that  he  can 
sappose  is  that  in  1852  Dr.  Remak  was  wanting  in  that  anatomical 
knowledge  which  in  1855  he  appears  to  have  acquired. 

Notwithstanding  this  reply  by  Duchenne,  so  lately  as  May,  1858,§ 
Remak  thus  describes  his  share  in  the  investigation  : — 

"  I  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  these  mystical  points,  and 
on  directing  my  attention  to 'this  subject  I  soon  found  that  they  corresponded 
with  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  muscular  nerves,  and  that  the  degree  of 
oontiaction  of  a  muscle  was  proportioned  exactly  to  the  number  of  motory 
nerve-fibres  embraced  by  the  current  at  its  point  of  application." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  practical  discovery 
was  Duchenne'sj  and  that,  whether  or  not  he  understood  his  own 
discovery,  he  did  not  distinctly  explain  it.  Remak  accomplished  this 
part  of  the  process,  and  gave  a  theory  to  account  for  the  result ;  and 
this  theory  has,  we  think,  been  most  ably  proved  to  be  correct  by  the 
laborious  investigation  of  Ziemssen,  who  conducted  two  series  of 
inquiries,  in  one  of  which  he  determined  clinically  the  precise  localities 

•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rer.,  No.  xxix.  p.  138. 
Ueber  methodisehe  Electrialrmig  gelahmter  Mnskeln.    Berlin,  1855. 
^  Schmidt's  Jahrb.    1846.    Bd.  89,  p.  250. 
S  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  No.  410,  p.  479. 
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<if  these  *'  points  of  electioiiy''  and  masked  tliem  upon  the  skin ;  in  the 
other  he  examined  poet-mortem  the  oonrse  of  the  nerves^  espedally 
their  motor  hrandbesy  and  noted  aooomtely  their  points  of  enttanoe 
into  the  muscles ;  and,  upon  sabaecfnent  oompariaon  of  the  two  series^ 
he  found  that  the^  agreed  perfectly  with  each  other,  (p.  3.) 

In  Dr.  Lawrance's  book  some  usefnl  practical  directions  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  points  through  which  certain  nerves  and  musdes 
may  be  teached  most  readily,  (pp.  62  et  seq.) 

Zietnssen  has  also  added  to  our  definite  knowledge  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  organiism  upon  electric  application  two  fiarther  ftcts, 
one  that  the  oonductibility  of  the  tissues  ii  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  (p.  39),  and  the  other  that  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  nerve-branches  in  the 
large  natural  cavities  of  the*  body,  escape  the  electric  current  on 
account  of  their  envelopment  in  good  conductors.  He  asserts,  how- 
ever, that  with  an  extremely  powwful  current  these  oigans  may  be 
zeaohed.  (p.  12.) 

The  latter  point  has  been  eonflrmed  by  M.  F.  Bonnefin,*  who  con- 
eludes  from  cmfully  conducted  experiments,  that  it  is  possible  to  psfls 
an  electric  current  through  the  nervous  centres,  but  that  this  cnireat 
is  always  very  feeble,  even  when  a  veiy  powerful  electro-magnetic 
i^parattts  is  employed.  He  infers,  further,  that  the  iufioenee  exercised 
by  those  electro-magnetic  currents  which  produce  moremeDts  due  to 
exdtation  of  the  spinal  cord,  only  take  place  through  tke  intervention 
of  sensitive  or  excito-motor  nerves.  And  hence,  that  in  order  to  act 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  metallic  couductorB 
(and  not  moist  sponges),  so  as  to  ajflBect  powerfully  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
(p.  548.) 

In  regard  of  the  theoiy  or  explanation  of  these  diverse  physidogiosl 
effects  of  galvanism,  but  little  that  is  satisfiewtory  has  been  proposed. 
Du  Bois  Beymond,  Matteucci,  Dr.  Baddiffe  and  others,  starting  from 
another  ground,  viz.,  the  galvanic  properties  of  the  living  tissues,  have 
endeatoured  to  supply  a  rationale  Ibr  many  of  the  phenomena.  Br. 
Badcliffe  says  truly,  concerning  '<  the  action  of  the  ordinary  galvanic 
current  upon  muscle,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  existence  of  the 
muscular  current  is  not  to  be  ignored,"  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  ''it  is  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  find  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  contractions  (of  a  muscle)  are  due  to  any  direct  action  of  the 
current,  natural  or  artificial"  ....  but  that  on  the  contrary  **  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  course  open,  and  that  is,  to  connect  the  con- 
traction with  the  absence  of  the  current."  (p.  36.) 

The  main  hcts  upon  which  this  opinion  is  baaed  are  these^  1,  that 
during  rest  there  is  a  galvanio  current  in  the  muscle ;  and  2,  that 
during  muscular  contraction  this  cunent  is  weakened,  or  reduced  to 
sera  This  reduction  takes  place  when  the  muscle  is  tetanised  by  an 
artificial  current^  and  Dr.  Badcliffe  says,  "  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 

*  Recherohes  Exp.  lur  la  poaiibiUt^  dn  pafsage  k  tnren  le  Centra  Kerreux  de  Couranti 
£1-Magn.  appliqu^  a  la  peau*  ehex  rHommc.  Joonial  de  la  Fhytiologie.  Far  E.  Brown- 
£^ttard.  torn.  i.  No.  IIL 
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nedang  the  oontractioiis  with  that  clashing  and  mutual  neutralization 
of  the  moscolar  and  artificial  current"  which  takes  place  when  the 
former  is  supplanted  by  the  latter. 

Thmne  is,  aooording  to  Dr.  Badcliffe,  a  '^  momeni  of  inaction'^  between 
the  dlaappearanoe  of  the  one  (muscular  current)  and  the  establishment 
of  the  other  (artificial) ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument  is  to 
this  effect,  that  the  muscle  contracts  by  yit-tue  of  its  own  inherent 
property ;  but  that  its  contraction,  instead  of  being  stimulated  or 
occasioiied  by  galvanism,  is  prevented  from  occurring  by  the  presence 
of  that  agent.  The  "  moment  of  inaction,"  galvanically,  is  the  moment 
of  action  for  the  muscla 

The  argument  so  far  amounts  to  this, — ^because  A  disappears  when 
B  is  produced,  the  disappearance  of  A  is  a  condition  fi>r  Uie  produc- 
tion of  Bw  Or,  because  the  several  prismatic  colours  not  only  disap- 
pear fix>m  the  surfiioe  of  a  card  when  it  is  rotated  rapidly,  but  reap- 
pear when  the  card  is  brought  to  rest,  therefore  the  disappearance  of 
the  colours  is  a  condition  which  allows  the  rotation  to  take  place. 
Ingeniously  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  developed  his  theory,  and  paHially 
met  numerous  objections,  we  r^ard  the  balance  of  the  whole  evidence 
as  opposed  to  the  view  he  entertains.  There  is  the  radical  error  of 
mis^ddng  for  a  causative  condition  of  a  certain  phenomenon  that  which 
may  be  more  justly  regarded  as  its  effect ;  and  there  are  many  circum- 
stances attending  muscular  action  which  are  not  fully  met  by  the 
hypothesis.  Thus,  the  fi>rce  of  muscular  contraction  is  in  proportion 
to  the  strmgth  of  the  stimulus  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it ; 
whether  this  is  galvanic,  chemic,  mechanical,  or  vital ;  and  if  contrac- 
tion is  to  be  ref^red  to  the  absence  of  the  muscular  current,  there  are 
causes  of  contraction — such  as  pinching,  percussion,  and  inril^tion  with 
a  non-conducting  body — which  cannot  be  shown  to  operate  by  pro- 
ducing this  removal  Again,  when  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  current 
so  feeble  that  it  requires  an  i4>paratus  as  delicate  as  that  of  Du  Bois 
Beymond  to  demonstrate  its  existence ;  on  the  other,  a  current  so 
powerful  as  to  produce  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles ;  and  we 
advance  to  the  idea  of  their  bellicose  ''  clashing^  on  the  blood-stained 
field  of  a  few  muscular  fibres,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  the  result  being  a  "  drawn-battle ;"  a  mere 
f'  neutralisation,''  and  ''  moment  of  inaction,"  during  which,  and  as  the 
result  of  which^  this  most  remaikable  phenomenon  of  contraction  occur& 
The  ezperim^its  of  Weber,  Ffliiger,  and  Lister,  slk>w  that  entirely 
diflferant  eflbets  are  produced  by  currents  difiisring  only  in  intensity, 
and  we  must  confeis  that  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  science 
there  is  yet  wanting  a  satisfaotoxy  rationale  of  the  phenomena. 

For  a  perfectly  saocessful  therapeutic  exhibition  of  electricity,  such 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  modus  opera/ndi  of  the  agent,  phy- 
fiiok^cally,  is  required ;  but  wlule  this  is  still  a  desideratum,  mtich 
may  be  and  has  been  done  towards  solving  the  problem  of  its  piac^ 
tioal  utility.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  relieve  many  morbid  oon- 
^litioiis,  and  these,  though  sometimes  diieetod  by  a  true  deduction, 
^nnetimes  by  ft  priiiri  considerations,  and  at  other  time^  by  simple  em- 
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piricisni,  have  met  with  varied,  but  in  the  main  increasing  success ; 
and  it  is  to  these  attempts  and  their  results  that  ive  would  now  direct 
attention. 

There  are  four  principal  results  which  electricity  may  be  called 
upon  to  effect :  1,  restoration  of  contractility  in  the  muscles ;  2, 
re-establishment  of  sensibility  ;  3,  reduction  of  augmented  contrac- 
tility ;  and  4,  diminution  of  hypersesthesia. 

1.  Trecvtment  of  Paralysis.  Becquerel  states  that  when  this  is  depen- 
dent upon  a  persistent  lesion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  nerves,  elec- 
tricity is  '' tout-k-fait  oontre-indiqu^e,  elle  ne  pourrait  qu*  ^tre 
nuisible.^  (p.  12d.)  This  is  substantially  the  same  as  Duchenne's  state- 
ment made  many  years  ago  ;  but  M.  Becquerel  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
when  the  central  lesion  is  cured,  "  et  que  le  diagnostic  permet  d'€ta- 
blir  que  cette  cicatrisation  s'est  oper6e  (a  nice  point  for  diagnosis  !), 
then  electricity  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  When  cerebral 
haemorrhage  has  been  the  cause  of  paralysis,  the  experience  of  M. 
Becquerel  is,  that  in  the  *^  immense  majority  of  cases"  electricity  exerts 
no  favourable  influence,  (p.  138.) 

It  appears,  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  (a)  that  nothing  electric  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted for  many  months  after  the  attack ;  (5)  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  get  quite  well  at  the  end  of  that  time  without  any  treat- 
ment of  this  kind ;  (c)  that  others  at  that  period  present  paralysis  to 
the  will,  but  the  irritability  of  muscles  to  electricity  persists ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  application  of  electricity  is  not  wanted,  does  no  good, 
and  sometimes  is  mischievous  in  its  results  j  and  {d)  that  in  other 
cases  the  electric  irritability  is  diminished,  and  here  electric  treat- 
ment is  of  use. 

M.  Becquerel  agrees  with  Di^  Marshall  Hall  and  Duchenne,  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  per- 
sists ;  but  he  states  that,  in  old  paralysis,  the  '^  prolonged  inaction  of 
the  muscles  almost  always  diminishes*^  that  property.  According  to 
our  own  experience  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  more 
frequently  diminished  than  either  increased  or  unaffected ;  and 
further,  this  diminution  has  not  appeared  related  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  paralysis  has  lasted. 

With  regard  to  paralysis  dependent  upon  cerebral  softening,  M. 
Becquerel  states  that  the  contractility  is  preserved  in  recent  cases,  but 
lost  in  those  of  longer  standing.  He  gives  no  results  of  practical 
experience  on  the  matter,  but  asserts  that  the  utility  or  uselessness  of 
galvanism  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  persistence  or  *'  cicatrisa- 
tion*' of  the  softening  !  When  paralysis  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  an  intra-cranial  tumour,  M.  Becquerel  says  that  galvanism  should 
be  rejected  altogether,  (p.  146.) 

When  paralysis  is  caused  by  an  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  may  or  may  not  be  loss  of  muscular  contractility.  The 
original  statement  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  upon  this  question  has 
been,  in  reality,  confirmed  by  every  subsequent  observer.  It  is, 
that  when  th^  muscle    is    functionally   separated  from  the  cord. 
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th^re  is  diminatioQ  and  loss  of  irritability ;  and  this  is  Dr.  Hall's 
**  spinal  paralysis."  But  a  disease  in  the  spinal  cord,  although  it  may 
cause  paralysis, — Le.,  separation  of  the  muscles  from  the  will  (<'  cere- 
bral paralysis")— need  not,  and  often  does  not,  sever  the  functional 
relationship  of  those  muscles  and  the  cord  itsel£  Such  cases  Dr.  Hall 
did  not  term  ^'spinal  paralysis^"  but  '*  cerebral."*  If  a  disease  destroys 
a  portion  of  the  meduUa,  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  coming  from 
that  disintegrated  portion  present  *'  spinal  paralysis"  and  loss  of  irri- 
tability ;  but  those  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  nerves  arising  from 
that  portion  of  the  cord  which  renudns  uninjured  below  the  lesion, 
present  only  '<  cerebral  paralysis,"  and  retain  their  irritability. 
Nothing  appears  more  distinct  than  Dr.  Hall's  statements  upon  this 
question ;  and  it  is  not  less  distinct  that  their  truthfulness  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  even  by  those  modern  electricians  who,  while 
recognising  the  facts,  seem,  curiously  enough,  but  almost  imiversally, 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  Dr.  HalL 

In  a  former  article  in  this  journal  a  true  statement  of  the  case 
was  made,  and  we  should  not  again  have  referred  to  the  matter,  had 
not  the  misstatement  been  recently  reiterated  both  in  England  and 
France.  M.  Becquerel  does  not  escape  the  error,  but  he  gives  some  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject^  in  affirming  that  the  degree  of  electric 
irritability  which  persists  is  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the  capacity 
for  volitional  exercise,  (p.  152.)  Further,  that  the  treatment  of  para- 
plegia by  electricity  is  positively  injurious  when  the  paralysis  is  pro- 
gressing, and  is  of  service  only  when  this  symptom  is  either  stationary 
or  diminishing.  In  complete  paraplegia  with  irritability  diminished, 
electricity  does  no  good,  and  it  is  useM  only  in  those  cases  of  in- 
complete paralysis  in  which  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  irritability. 
(p.  155.) 

In  ^  traumatic  paralysis,"  or  true  "  spinal  paralysis,"  electricity  is 
sometimesof  service.  Professor  Or6  relatesa  case  of  cure  of  facial  paralysis 
of  eight  and  a  half  years'  duration,  in  which  all  muscular  irritability 
was  lostt  In  our  own  practice  we  have  seen  notable  improvement 
of  a  case  of  £icial  paralysis  after  fourteen  years'  duration ;  but  in  this 
case,  although  the  distortion  of  features  and  lagophthalmia  were 
extreme,  some  slight  electric  contractility  remained. 

Duchenne  states  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  it  is  sometimes 
observed  that  volitional  power  remains  partially  while  electric  contrac- 
tility is  destroyed  But  this  M.  Becquerel  appears  to  doubt  (p.  159), 
stating  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  he  has  observed  that  the 
two  properties  "  marchent  ensemble."  When  there  is  not  a  complete 
loss  of  both,  there  may  be  one  of  the  two  following  conditions : — 1, 
voluntary  power  lost  completely;  sensibility  diminished  or  not; 
electric  contractility  intact  or  diminished ;  2,  voluntary  power  in- 
completely lost ;  sensibility  diminished  or  not ;  electric  contractility 
intact  or  diminished.  The  first  class  of  cases  is  curable,  but  the 
second  curable  much  more  readily.     With  regard  to  hysteric  paralysis 

*  M€dioo-Cbir.  Transaetioiis*  toL  xxx.  p.  207. 
t  Quoted  ftom  Jonmftl  de  BonL  AttU,  1866,  In  Schmidt's  Jfthrb..  1856.    rol.  ir.  p.  99. 
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there  is  nothing  new ;  they  are  well  known  to  be  amenahle  to  thia 
kind  of  treatmenti  and  M.  Beoquerel  says  truly,  "  le  tcaitement  de  ces 
affections  a  fait  la  fortune  de  plus  d'un  electriseur !"  (p.  175») 

The  paralysis  which  is  symptomatic  of  such  genito-urinaiy  lesions  as 
nephritis,  cfdculua,  stricture  of  the  urethra  j  and  which  persists  after 
the  removal  of  its  remote  cattse^  may  be  rapidly  cured  by  dectricity. 
The  paralysis  remaining  after  the  inaction  of  a  limb  from  rheumatism^ 
may  likewise  be  treated  successfully  in  the  same  manner ;  and  M. 
Becquerel  describes  an  essential  or  idiopathic  paralysis,  which  is 
amenable  to  this  agent.  The  diaraotera  of  this  form  of  ptmlysis  are, 
A,  positive  ;^ — ^paraplegia,  complete  or  not;  anesthesia,  or  not;  digestive 
and  urinary  fcmctions  natural;  other  ''nervous'*  phenomena  present ; 
embonpoint  normal ;  contractility  completely  proierved.  B,  negative ; — 
no  spiual  pain ;  no  feeling  of  cord  round  the  trunk ;  no  tonic  con- 
traction ;  no  paralytic  affection  of  bladder  or  rectum.*  A  case  some- 
what resembling  this  kind  of  paralysis  was  sucoessfiilly  treated  by  Dn 
Althaus.t 

In  lead  palsy,  M.  Becquerel  stat'es,  in  opposition  to  Dndienne,  that 
the  contractility  is  not  lost  unless  the  palsy  has  come  on  sbwly,  and 
there  is  atrophy  of  the  musdes ;  and  further,  the  contractility  which 
remains  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  voluntary  power  remaining, 
(p.  190.) 

Writer's  cramp  may  be  completely  cured  j: 

Intestinal  atony  hae- appeared  in  some  instances  to  be  orercome  by 
galvanism ;  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  inhibiting  influence  of 
the  splanchnic  nerves  it  seems  probable,  from  Ziemssen's  observations, 
that  this  agent  may  be  hereafter  usefully  employed  upon  the  in- 
testines. The  latter  observer  states  that  powerful  contractions  of  the 
intestinal  walls  may  be  produced,  and  that  these  persist  after  removal  of 
the  electrodes,  and  the  only  pain  so  caused  is  in  the  skin  at  the  point 
of  contact — ^^dieae  dusaerst  sHirmiachen  Adionen^ — continued  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour — *'aber  gcmz  ackmerzha.**  (p.  13.)  But  as  fbr  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  bowels,  Becquerel  gives  his 
experience  thus :  aft^er  placing  one  pole  in  the  mouthy  and  another  id 
the  rectum,  and  trying  all  sorts  and  directions  of  curr^it%  "  je  n'ai 
jamais  obtenu  aucun  r4sultat.'*  (p.  202.) 

Duchenne  has  cured  three  oases  of  prolapsus  ani ;  and  M.  Stacquez§ 
relates  cases  of  impotence  cured  by  powerful  shocks  from  a  Leyden 
phial,  passed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  tip  of 
the  penis — "  de  mani^re  k  produire  Fexplosion  kce  dernier  point.  ||  The 
individual  who  would  submit  to  this  operation  could  not  be  impotent^ 
we  should  think,  through  ^'  want  of  nerve." 

In  "  wasting  palsy,**  or  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 

"The  most  efifective  remedy,"  says  Mr.  Eoberts.^  ''is  galvanism  applied 
locally  to  the  wasting  muscles  ....  It  has  generally,  indeed  nearly  always, 
been  foand  to  yield  encouraging  results :  too  often  the  amendment  has  been 

•  Beoquerel,  p.  181.  f  Hed.  Timet  and  G«2ette,  December  26, 1857,  p.  656. 

t  Becquerel  and  Bemak.  §  ArehiTes  Beiges  de  MM.  Militaire,  18i9. 

I  Becquerel,  p.  81.  f  >&>•*/  on  Watting  Pabf,  16«8,  p.  20i. 
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but  temporaiY,  but  in  several  instances  it  has  brotiffht  about  arrest,  and,  in  a 
few,  re-establishment  of  the  bulk  and  power  of  tne  wasted  mnsdes,  either 
wholly  or  in  part." 

Li  a  case  of  this  kind,  however,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hare,  galvaniam 
was  applied  twice  daily,  ftom  the  20tb  July  to  the  24tb  August,  the 
Jteealt  being  that  the  patient  ia  described  as  "^not  deriving  much 
benefit  from  this  treatment.'**  And  in  a  case  under  our  own  care, 
four  years  ago,  localised  galvanism  was  negative  in  its  effects. 

2.  Th'ecUment  of  Ancuthesia,  Not  much  that  is  of  value  has  been 
added  to  our  information  on  this  subject.  When  an  ansesthesia 
depends  upon  some  general  morbid  condition,  such  as,  for  example, 
amaurosis  in  Bright's  disease,  electricity  can  accomplish  nothing. 
Wben  it  is  but  the  Sfymptom  of  a  distinct  organic  lesion,  intra-cranial 
tumour,  hssmorrhage,  dsc,  there  is  the  same  negative  result.  But  when 
the  anaesthesia  is  idiopathic  or  essential,  then,  say  the  electricians, 
much  may  be  accomplished.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  phenomenon 
frequently  disappears  with  some  general  alterative  treatment,  or  with- 
out any  treatment  at  all. 

With  regard  to  analgesia,  which  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  boon 
than  a  misfortune,  M.  Becquerel  makes  the  very  sensible  remark  that, 
^'sll  7  a  analgesic  seule  on  la  laissera  parfaitement  tranquille."  (p. 
220.) 

3.  Treatment  of  Spasm,  or  avgmmted  rrmBcular  contract^Uy  generaUy, 
With  regard  to  convulsions  and  contractions,  M.  Becquerel  states  that, 
notwithstanding  the  physiological  and  pathological  basis  for  the  em- 
ployment of  electricity,  he  has  fiuled  to  obtain  a  cure.  Others  have 
been  more  successful.     Dr.  Bemak  states  as  follows  : — 

"I  was  induced  in  July,  1856,  to  apply  the  constant  current  as  a  means  of 
treatment  of  contractions  of  muscles,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral 
apoplexy.  The  most  important  result  of  this  application  was  the  fact,  that  the 
continued  current,  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  contracted  muscle,  had  the 
effect  of  immediately  relaxing  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  rendering  it  amenable 
to  the  influence  of  volition."t 

Another  mode  of  reducing  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
Uiat  commonly  employed  by  Duchenne,  viz.,  the  excitation  of  those 
muscles  which  are  their  natural  antagonists.  By  this  method  Duchenne 
treated  three  cases  of  torticollis,  but  although  there  was  improvement 
there  was  no  cure. 

The  curability  of  cases  of  tonic  contraction,  when  this  has  been  of 
long  duration,  appears  to  us  at  best  to  be  extremely  doubtful ;  for  in 
such  cases  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  central  lesion^ 
which  electricity  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  affecting^ 
even  though  it  may  temporarily  suspend  or  counteract  the  symptom. 
And  fttrther,  these  tonic  contractions,  when  produced  artificially,  are 
among  the  most  persistent  results  of  central  injury,  even  when  the 
latter  has  been  of  very  tiifiing  extent. 

•  MM.  Tiinei  and  Gasetto,  April  34, 1898,  p.  426. 
t  Ufllier  die  Lflfoiig  paraly tiaclier  CoDtract»i«n«    Deat«ehe  KUnik,  1886.  Ho.  98.  Med. 
Timef  and  Gasefcte,  Maj  8, 18»8,  p.  479. 
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4.  Treaivnent  of  ffypercestliegia.  Of  late  the  activity  of  the  profes- 
gional  mind  has  been  especially  directed  towards  the  cure  of  neuralgia, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  electricity.  In 
regard  of  the  former  there  has  been  considerable  success.  Dr.  Hiffel- 
sheim  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a  paper  detailing 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  thirty-six  cases  in  the  wards  of  M. 
Bayer,  and  these  are  highly  satisfactory.* 

Dr.  Althaos  has  published  some  of  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
which  are  also  satisfau^ry.t  And  M.  Becquerel  speaks  with  confi- 
dence of  the  good  effects  of  galvanism  in  cases  of  this  kind.  But  the 
utility  of  galyanism  as  an  anesthetic  agent  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Dr.  B. 
W.  Bichardson  performed  careful  and  painful  experiments  upon  himself, 
but  the  result  at  which  he  arrived  was ''  that  the  electric  current  cannot, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  its  application^  be  made  practi- 
cable for  the  production  of  local  ansesthesia.*'^ 

To  him  replied  Dr.'  Althaus,  that  when  the  current  is  applied  in  a 
different  manner,  "  the  sensibility  is  notably  diminished."^  But  Dr. 
Althaus  further  states,  that  "  the  result  is  much  more  striking  if  there 
is  a  morbid  increase  of  sensibility  in  a  nerve,  as  in  neuralgia,  than  if  a 
nerve  in  its  normal  state  is  acted  upon."  And  in  the  same  number 
of  the  journal  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harty  W.  Lobb,  which  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  proceeding  adopted  by  those  individuals 
who  present  themselves  "  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ;"  for  Mr.  Lobb, 
after  stating  with  regard  to  electricity  "  I  have  never  used  it  to  prevent 
pain  during  the  extraction  of  teeth,"  displays  his  qualifications  for 
being  a  scientific  observer  by  going  on  to  say,  "  but  from  what  I  know 
of  its  success  in  toothache,  the  following  plan  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  perfectly  successfiil.     Procure  a  60-link  ....  &c,  <fec."|| 

Mr.  Eden,  of  Brighton,  did  "procure  a  60-link  &c.  <fec.,"  and  "fol- 
low minutely  the  directions  in  Mr.  Lobb's  letter,"  but  was  "  sorry  to 
say"  that  he  "  did  not  obtain  any  diminution  of  sensibility."ir 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  question  of  "Electrical  Ana^hesia."  Ifc 
appears  that  hypenesthesia  may  be  reduced  ;  and  even  that  the  normal 
sensibility  may  be  diminished ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
reduction  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  i*ender  electricity  a  lu^ul  anas- 
sthetic  agent. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  electricity  operates  in  obtaining  this 
therapeutic  effect,  first,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  nervous  sensibility, 
and  secondly,  by  cotmter-initation  of  the  skin.  M.  Brown-S^uard 
refers  the  beneficial  results  of  electrical  or  other  irritation  of  the  skin, 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  to  a  reflex  action  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
u-ritated  nerve,  producing  temporary  aneemia  therein. 

The  other  uses  to  which  electricity  has  been  applied,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  of  atrophy,  and  of  aneurism,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  cautery  for  the  removal  of  txunours,  or  for  other  purposes  in 

«  Extract  Arom  the  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Academy,  toI.  xlH. 

t  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  14, 1858. 

X  Ibid.,  Sept  11, 1858.  §  Ibid.,  Sept.  18, 1858.  |j  Ibid.,  Sept  18, 1858. 

Y  Ibid.,  Oct.  9, 1858. 
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which  the  actual  cautery  is  required,  need  no  comment  now,  as  nothing 
of  much  yalue  has  heen  added  to  our  knowledge  upon  the  question. 

But  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  applied  has  probably  much,  if 
not  everything,  to  do  with  the  beneficial  or  other  results  which  follow. 
In  r^;ard  of  paralysis,  it  appears  quite  clear  that  the  continuous  cur- 
rent is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  the  interrupted  current  of  induc- 
tion is  also  serviceable.  Hiffelsheim  is,  we  think,  correct  in  saying 
that  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  the  permanent  con- 
tinuous current  are  "  not  obtained  by  the  contractions ;"  and  in  his 
further  observation  we  entirely  agree,  viz.,  that  "  this  might  perhaps 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  interrupted  current  does  not,  auy  more 
than  the  continuous,  act  immedicUdi/  by  contraction ;  and  that  in  both 
cases  dynamic  electricity  acts  directly  on  the  different  elementary  acts 
of  the  complicated  function  called  nutrition."* 

Practically,  the  application  of  either  current  should,  in  cerebral 
paxalysis,  be  limited  to  the  muscles ;  the  electrodes  being  placed  at 
short  distances,  and  the  intermissions  (when  an  intermittent  current 
is  employed)  should  be  rapid.  But  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  affect 
the  muscles  through  the  agency  of  their  nerves,  those  special  points 
must  be  selected  which  Duchenne  was  the  first  to  point  out.  A  most 
minute  description,  and  careful  delineation,  by  well-executed  drawings 
of  these  points,  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ziemssen;  and  for  prac- 
tical information  on  the  electric  anatomy  of  man,  it  will  prove  more 
useful  than  any  other  treatise  on  the  subject 

Where  the  object  of  electrical  application  is  to  awaken  sensibility 
or  induce  certain  movements  in  an  individual  intoxicated  vrith  alcohol, 
or  poisoned  by  opium,  the  interrupted  current  of  high  intensity  is 
required ;  but  for  the  treatment  of  hyperaesthesia,  either  the  inter- 
rupted or  the  continuous  may  be  employed,  and  with  an  equal  measure 
of  success. 

Thus,  except  in  the  particular  instance  referred  to,  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  galvanism  may  be  obtained  from  the  one  form  of  application 
as  well  as  from  the  other ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  continuous  current  is 
free  from  pain,  and  can  be  so  applied  as  to  avoid  all  undue  calorifica- 
tion, thus  rendering  it  free  from  the  injurious  effects  sometimes  follow- 
ing an  application  of  the  interrupted,  it  possesses  the  decided  advan- 
tage, and  will,  we  believe,  eventually  be  employed  almost  exclusively. 

As  to  the  apparatus  to  be  used,  but  few  words  are  necessary.  The 
intermittent  induced  current  may  be  obtained  from  the  electro- 
magnetic, or  the  magneto-electric  arrangement.  In  the  one  there  is 
the  trouble  and  frequent  inconvenience  of  employing  **  exciting"'  fluids ; 
in  the  other  there  is  the  necessity  for  rotation  of  the  t^nporary  mag- 
net ;  but  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  lesser  evil.  When  a  con- 
tinuous current  is  required,  there  is  nothing  which  can  equal  the 
elegant  chain-battery  of  M.  Fulvermacher. 

As  a  thoroughly  successful  application  of  electricity  can  be  hoped 
for  only  by  a  comprehensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  its  physio- 
logical effects ;  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  time  is  the  acqui- 
•  Extract  from  the  Hin.  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Paris,  vol.  xlvi. 
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flition  of  this  knowledge.  An  agent  which  appears  capable  of  indndng^ 
increasing,  reducing,  or  destroTing  the  fonctionB  of  both  muBolee  and 
nerves,  ought  not  to  be  employed  without  extensive  infbrmatiau  and 
careful  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  several  cases  to  which  it  is 
applied ;  and  until  it  can  be  so  exhibited  its  success  will  be  partial 
and  accidental  only.  What  is  required,  then,  is  the  most  cautious 
experiment  and  logical  induction;  for  by  this  both  the  science  of 
physiology  and  the  art  of  therapeutics  wiU  advance ;  while  i^ey  can 
but  retrograde  and  become  the  object  of  contempt,  if  a  few  accidental 
successes  are  made  the  basis  of  an  advertised  panacea. 

While,  in  the  present  day,  there  are  a  few  who  are  thus  intent  upoik 
the  progress  of  that  which  may  prove  a  great  boon  to  saSermg 
humanity,  and  whose  recommendation  of  electricity  is  alwvys  guided 
by  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  efifects  which  it  is  already  known  i» 
produce;  there-are  the  noany  whose  careless  employment  of  the  agent 
in  all  ^ds  of  maladies  resembles  rather  the  prescriptions  of  ih^ 
middle  ages,  embracing  eveiy  kind  of  material — ^&i>m  man*s  skull  to 
sparrows*  dung,  and  £om  diamond  dust  to  copper  filings — ^in  the  heme 
that  some  one  of  them  might  be  of  use  to  the  sufferer,  and  that  wa 
others  might  mutually  counteract  their  several  injurious  eflEects. 


Bevibw  IX. 

1.  I7ie  BrUuh  Army  in  India  :  iU  PreservaHon  by  an  a^ppropriate 
Cflothing,  Housing,  Locating,  BecreaUve  Employmmt,  and  Hop^fd 
Encouragement  ^  the  Troops  ;  ioith  an  Appendix  on  Indick  By 
Julius  Jeffbeys,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Staff-Surgeon  at  Cawnpore, 
and  Civil  Surgeon  of  Futtegurh. — London,  1858.     pp.  393. 

2.  A  Britf  Review  of  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  o/Suropeosn 
Soldiers  in  India.  Part  I..  By  Nobuak  Ghevxrs,  M.D.,  Bengal 
Medical  Service.-^a2ou<to,  1858.  8vo,  pp.  181.  Reprint  from 
''  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,"  July,  1858,  p.  632  to  762. 

The  author  of  the  former  of  these  works,  during  a  lengthened  period 
of  service  in  India,  was  distinguished  for  the  great  attention  whidb  he 
bestowed  upon  every  question  which  relat^  to  the  health  of  the 
British  soldier,  for  his  proficiency  in  physical  science,  and  for  a  vast 
amount  of  innate  mechanical  ingenuity.  In  this  countxy  he  is  better 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  '*  Eespirator,"  which  bears  his  nsme^ 
and  which  is  in  univOTsal  use.  The  volume  before  us,  though  written 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  is  full  of  most  original  views  and  suggee* 
tions,  and  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  in  health  and  strength  of  our  armies  in  India.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  epitome  of  its  contents  in  the  order  followed  by 
the  author : — 

I.  On  the  Specific  Properties  of  Matter  throttgh  which  heat  operates 
and  is  to  be  resisted. — It  is  argued  that  the  example  of  the  natives  of 
India  is  an  uncertain  guide  in  dress.     Shw  Condtiction  is  the  prin- 
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dfile  cliiefij  relied  on  by  them  for  proieotion  from  heat,  and  this  also 
is  the  principle  on  which  Europeans  wear  flannel  cap  covers^  and  hats 
ooofltaraotod  of  ^^  Sola  pith.*'  Slow  oondnotion,  however,  though  a 
pcinoiple  of  high  vahie  in  oonjttnetion  with  others,  is  shown  to  be 
insufficient  in  itself  for  warding  off  heat.  Evcf^poraiifm  is  another 
principle,  bj  means  of  which  the  effects  of  heat  may  be  averted,  yet 
it  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  placed  under  safe  control,  nor  be  always 
at  command  when  most  needed,  as  on  a  line  of  march.  The  two  prin- 
eiplee  of  heat,  the  protective  power  of  which  has  not  been  employed 
by  the  natives,  nor  sufficiently  recognised  by  Europeans,  and  upon 
which  the  author  plaoes  the  greatest  reliance,  are  those  of  Ke/lection 
and  Slow  Badiadon.  Both  these  princq)les  are  poeaessed  in  an  emi- 
sent  degree  by  bright  metallic  sur&oes,  a  more  general  adoption  of 
which  in  the  dothing  of  our  troops  is  earnestly  recommended.  Some 
remarks  follow  on  the  Convection  and  Svbtemmean  Absorption 
of  heat,  having  more  especial  reference  to  the  construction  of 
dwellings. 

II.  General  Bemarka  on  Tropical  Vtmlenoe  and  Vital  JReeiekmce,--^ 
Aeoeirding  te  Mr.  Jeffirays,  the  three  enemies  with  which  the  British 
aridier  in  India  has  to  contend,  are  the  sun,  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
ground.  He  believes  that  the  diieet  rays  of  the  sun  not  only  pro- 
dnce  enn-siroke,  but  also  generate  fevers,  dysentery,  and  acute  internal 
inflammnatiop^  while  at  the  saae  time,  when  long  continued,  that 
they  induce  such  a  debility  of  the  cutaneous  system,  as  to  predispose 
to  ^e  influence  of  malaria.  '^  The  skin's  delnliiy  is  malaria's  oppor- 
tunity." The  exemption  of  the  natives  from  \£e  bad  efiects  of  the 
son  is  shown  to  depend  up<m  the  extreme  thickness  of  their  scarf- 
skin.  The  great  eizor  also  is  pointed  out  of  attempting  to  acclimatize 
an  TiSngKehmsm  by  expeeure,  and  examples  are  given  to  show  the 
baneful  results  of  such  an  experiment.  The  immunity  of  the  Indian 
has  been  the  work  of  many  generations :  in  endeavouring  to  acclimatize 
an  Englidiman,  the  work  of  many  generations  is  attempted  to  be 
efifeded  at  once.  The  ordinaiy  caps  and  helmets  supplied  to  our 
troq>B  axe  described  as  *'  vapour  tight  boxes,"  preventing  all  trans- 
piration. 

"  What  then  is  to  he  said  of  coverinn  for  the  head,  which  not  only  let  in 
sohnr  heat  to  a  large  extent,  hut,  as  if  thej  were  intended  as  instruments  of 
eapiial  punuhment,  lock  up  the  onW  door  of  escape  by  smothering  the  scalp 
altogetiier,  or  tantslizmg  it  with  a  few  ventilating  noles  of  the  size  of  a  pin» 
or  ivt  most  of  a  pencil,  and  at  the  crown  onlv.  The  marvel  is,  how  any  warm- 
blooded animal  should,  with  the  head  in  sucn  a  predicament,  escape  apoplectic 
destruction,  even  though  it  were  of  the  coolest  temperament,  emasculated  and 
bovine  !  But  that  manly  brains, — ^bulky  and  busy, — tnrg^id  with  blood  and 
with  thoughts  of  blood ! — ^with  the  spirits  on  fire  and  excited  to  combat ! — 
should  endure  for  an  hour  the  double  culinary  process  of  roasting  from 
without,  and  stewing  within,  is  what  no  reflecting  physiologist  oould  have 
anticipated  V 

The  injurious  effects  of  a  heated  atmosphere,  apart  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  are  next  dwelt  upon.  Such  an  atmosphere  reduces 
the  tone  of  the  cutaneous  system,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  failing 
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to  dissi^te  the  sun's  dii-ect  rays,  it  aggravates  tbe  eyila  which  these 
are  wont  to  inflict. 

Mr.  Jeffireys  does  not  enter  into  the  qaestion  of  the  mode  of  origin 
of  malaria,  but  he  observes^  that  the  ground  being  a  poor  conductor, 
radiates  and  reflects  heat  upon  the  body  of  the  soldier,  and  so  mate- 
rially increases  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  from  above. 

III.  27ie  Soldier's  Dress, — The  head-dress  is  first  considered  : — 

"  A  liead-drcss,  to  be  effective,  should  possess  such  resisting  power  as  to 
ward  off  entirely  the  whole  rays  of  the  sun  throughout  au  exposure  to  its 
action  of  any  duration;  and  not  only  from  the  skul^  but  also  from  the  sides 
of  the  head,  faoe,  and  neck.  It  ought  also  to  transmit  so  copious  a  ventilation 
over  the  head,  as  to  encourage  the  perspiration  to  evaporate  freely  from  it ; 
and  vet  with  a  provision  by  which  m  cold  weather  the  circulation  of  the  air 
could  be  at  once  reduced  or  cut  off.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  head-dress 
should  be  no  more  cumbrous  than  was  neccssaiy  to  fulfil  aU  those  conditions 
completely." 

Mr.  Jeffreys  gives  several  plans  and  descriptions  of  head-dresses 
combining  all  the  properties  which  he  recommends.  The  most  com- 
plete provision  is  made  for  ventilation,  while  thin  metallic  plates  are 
so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  heat  both  from  the  exterior  and  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  ventilating  spaces,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the 
little  that  is  transmitted  to  be  but  slowly  radiated  in  the  direction 
of  the  head.  Conduction  is  also  called  into  play,  by  means  of  a  layer 
of  cotton  wadding  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thidk,  so  as  to  transmit 
tardily  whatever  heat  has  not  been  intercepted  by  the  reflection,  slow 
radiation,  and  ventilation. 

"  This  principle  is  not  placed  in  the  van,  but  is  introduced  as  a  powerful 
reserve,  to  retard  the  progress  of  rays  which  have  broken  in  through  all  the 
previous  barriers ;  agamst  which,  such  fibrous  matter  is  effective,  whereas  it 
can  offer  but  poor  resistance  to  the  solar-  rays,  if  it  is  so  placed  as  to  receive 
the  bmnt  of  them  direct." 

The  fabric  next  the  head  is  of  wool,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
perspiration  to  be  exhaled  freely,  and  so  produce  cold  by  evaporation. 
There  is  also  an  arrangement  whereby  the  eflects  of  evaporation  may 
be  increased  by  moistening  this  wool  with  water  from  without. 

Mr.  Jeflreys  has  ascertained  that  helmets  may  be  constructed  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  not  weighing  more  than  from  two  to  two-and-three- 
quarter  pounds.  This  is  no  doubt  heavier  than  many  of  the  shakos  at 
present  in  use,  the  weight  of  which  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint ; 
yet  the  oppressiveness  of  the  ordinary  head-dress  is  attributable  not  so 
much  to  its  wdght,  as  is  usually  imagined,  as  to  its  imperfect  poising, 
its  pressure,  and  its  want  of  porosity.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
expense  at  which  the  author's  head-dresses  might  be  constructed. 
Their  shapes,  also,  are  certainly  not  very  elegant ;  and  we  fear  that 
our  military  authorities  will  not  "  crucify  fashion  "  to  the  extent  which 
Mr.  Jeffireys  would  desire.  Yet  their  mode  of  construction,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  is  founded,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them,  are  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

As  regards  the  body  dress  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  it  is 
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aigued,  that  a  tbin  dress  is  ill  suited  for  much  ez][>osxire  to  a  hot 
atmosphere,  and  that  a  barrier  between  this  and  the  skin  is  re(}aired. 
For  this  purpoee,  flannel  ^  next  to  and  enclosing  the  whole  skin  "  is 
reoommendedy  and  in  this  recommendation  we  entirely  concur* 
Flannel  being  a  non*conductor,  wards  off  the  excessive  heat  from 
without,  while  at  the  same  time  it  maintains  the  temperature  of  the 
body  within  and  prevents  chills,  and  being  also  porous,  it  absorbs  the 
perspiration  and  allows  it  to  pass  outwa^  readily,  while  it  permits 
the  ingress  of  atmospheric  air.  Those  going  to  IntUa  should  never 
fail  to  provide  themselves  with  this  useful  material.  Thick  external 
clothing,  during  the  hot  months,  is  denounced,  but  in  the  cold  season 
soldiers  are  recommeuded  to  be  clad  so  as  to  be  comfortably  warm« 
The  following  sentence  is  well  worthy  of  attention  : 

''Many  soldiers  and  officers  likewise  think  that  because  they  are  in  India, 
they  cannot  suffer  by  any.  carelessness  with  respect  to  cold,  and  many,  as  a 
consequence,  brinff  themselves  upon  the  sick  list,  and  with  ailments  often  of  a 
tedious  character.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sudden  chiUs  are  quite  as  frequently 
the  exciting  causes  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  tropics  as  in  tem* 
petate  r^ons.  The  previous  heat  diminishes  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  skin,  and  often  induces  copious  perspiration,  and  the  rapid  eva- 
poration of  the  perspiration  itself,  produced  by  a  current  of  air,  is  not 
rarely  the  source  of  the  chilL 

Some  remarks  follow  on  a  Sun  screen  tunica  the  great  principle  in  the 
construction  of  which  is,  that  it  should  be  of  such  material  as  to  reflect 
off  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Here  again  bright 
metallic  sur&ces  are  called  into  play,  and  the  author  appears  to  have 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  flexible  India-rubber  cloth,  with  such 
a  8ur£Bice  as  to  answer  this  purpose.  For  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  Sun  screen  tunic,  as  well  as  of  the  helmets,  we  must 
refer  to  the  original  work. 

IV.  On  the  Hbumng  of  BrUiah  Troops  in  India. — ^Many  original 
and  valuable  suggestions  will  be  found  under  this  head,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  erection  of  new  barracks  in  India* 
A  few  of  these  suggestions  we  shall  allude  to.  The  ill  effects  which 
may  accrue  from  lodging  Europeans  upon  the  ground  floor  are  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  all  the  barracks  and  the  houses  of 
the  officers  being  furnished  with  a  double  roof.  The  great  importance 
of  thorough  ventilation  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  means  already  in  use,  particularly  of  the  ''  tattees  ** 
(wet  matting  suspended  over  the  door- ways),  are  discussed.  An  in- 
genious mode  of  ventilating  and  cooling  dwellings,  as  well  as  of  heat- 
ing them  in  cold  weather,  is  proposed,  which  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  earth,  some  feet  below  the  surface,  is  cooler 
than  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  sink  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dwelling  a  number  of  deep 
wells,  and  to  connect  these  by  cross  tunnels,  so  as  to  form  a  lengthened 
subterranean  passage,  one  end  of  a  series  of  these  passages  opening  ou 
the  ground  floor  inside  the  house,  and  the  other,  which  communicates 
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wiih  tb^oir,  being  {taemAeA  ^vtth  it  lai^e  ccml  or  wind-flaH,  which  will 
turn  in  any  diMffitioA  m  which  the  wind  blowa  A  oonetant  sab- 
lerraneaai  ewmnt  of  air  c^hafging  itaeif  m  the  basenMnt  floor  of  4he 
bmme  will  tiraa  be  lecand.  Yaffious  obserffttioiie  ob  "  therDmarUdotes" 
amd  ''  ?eiiiikthig  nachiiies  "  foUow,  and  a  "  nAngerator"  of  the  anthor^a 
own  iiiTOiiii<m  la  deaeribed  and  figorod. 

Y.  On  the  LocoHng  of  £iri$kh  Tro6p»  in  India. — Mr.  Jtfbey^ 
dwrila  with  much  eamestiMeB  upon  the  neeeaeity  ei  eatablirinng  sani- 
Unj  8t«tioiMi  in  India,  and  Aowa  that  he  was  an  advoeate  for  them  my 
long  ago  as  1S24.  He  agrees  wkh  Mr.  KaMld  Martin  in  thinking, 
that  the  proportion  of  Emnopeaa  stations  in  the  hiils  shonld  be  in* 
creased,  and  does  not  consider  that  th«  experience  of  the  recent 
rebellion  is  anfavoumble  to  saeh  an  ammgement,  while  the  extension 
of  railway  commimication  would  render  the  transport  of  troops  to  any 
seat  of  disturbance  at  all  times  easy.  The  use  of  tEamwaya  in  the 
oonstmctionof  Indian  roads  is  also  recommended.  Bavines  near  stations 
ai*e  pointed  out  as  objectionable,  being  certain  to  become  the  rendezrons 
of  the  natives  for  depositing  that  which  more  refined  comamnities 
carry  off  by  sewecs.  The  air,  laden  with  putrid  emanations,  heeinnes 
stagnant  in  these  ravines  during  the  calm  hot  day,  but  as  ni^t 
advances,  it  becomes  displaced  by  a  colder  and  donser  atmoef^iere 
from  an  adjacent  cultivated  plain,  and  is  wafted  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows  of  any  houses  lying  to  the  leeward,  A  high  river 
bank  with  land  under  cultivation,  is  spoken  of  as  an  el%ibio  site  for  a 
station.  Mr.  Jeffireys  dwells  with  much  force  on  the  moral  necessity 
which  devolves  upon  the  Government  for  rearing  the  child  of  the 
European  soldier  in  a  healthy  climate,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  hill 
stations  of  India.  We  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  awfhl  mortality 
among  the  children  of  English  soldiers  in  India  shoald  long  ago  have 
suggested  some  such  procedure. 

VI.  On  Hie  Recreative  EmploymetU  of  (lie  Soldier.  Kone  who  have 
not  experienced  it  for  themselves  can  form  any  concq>tion  of  the 
frightful  ennui  of  a  soldier's  life  in  India  during  peace.  This  it  is,  and 
not  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  nor  the  freqiwncy  of  disease  and  death, 
which  renders  life  a  burden  often  so  difficult  to  bear.  Any  remedies 
for  this  state  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  soldier, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  operate  as  the  most  certain  prophy- 
lactics against  disease  and  intemperance.  The  Indian  Grovemmoit 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  remiss  on  this  scor&  Kegi- 
mental  libraries  and  racket-courts  are  almost  universal  at  the  Euro- 
pean stations.  These  provisions  are,  however,  inadequate.  Many  of 
our  soldiers  are  unable  to  read,  while  the  racket^ourts  afford  no  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  and  the  game  of  rackets  is  too  £Bitigning  and 
trying  to  the  constitution  in  India.  Mr.  Jeffreys  points  out  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  have  been  originally  artisans,  and  proposes  to  establish 
workshops  for  turning,  punching,  and  other  purposes.  The  formation 
of  experimental  farms  would  also  afford  occupation  to  many,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  for  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.      The  profits  from  these  various  sources 
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no^t  be  emgiayed  in,  da&aj'mg  the  naoaBSKry  expetiaes,  wliile  the* 
Bmcplua  iDi^taocumulate  aa  a&  addttion  to  tiie  aoldier'ti  futose  pen-*, 
8iiM&  Few  SogUah.  Bcddiere  would  at  idle  witii  sacb  oppoctanities. 
for  actioa  before  them.  Golf  9^d  bilUaixiB  ase  spoken,  of  as  suitable 
gBouB  ia  prefonance  to  isckete. 

Til.  On  the  hopefid  encouragement  of  BrUiek  aolcUere  eetmng  in 
b^dUk. — ^Under  this  head  we  fold  some  suggestions  which  are  perh^Mi- 
more  desusahle.  tium  practicable.  Acomling  to  Mr.  Jeffi^ys,  the 
ISnglifth  soldifir  ought  not  to  ba  kept  iix  Indiai  against  his  inclination : 

"  IfiHtary  sarrioe  in  the  mnks  in  Indiar  can  never  be  in  a  just  and  safe  posi- 
tion until  il»fondam^tal  oondition  shall  be  an  mtgagemeat,  m  tiie  name  of 
iadia^  thai  the  i<eGcaLt  shall  be  saplaoedat  the  home  from  which  ha  was  uk 
Titod  ont,.  should  he  at  the  end  ot  a  year  or  two's  trial  find  the  service  iin* 
acceptable  or  disappoiQtiD^  to  him.  Until,  this  is  conceded,  it  is  mockery,  and 
aomething  worse,  to  tell  huD  that  he  entered  upon  the  engagement  voluntarily 
with  his  eyes  open.** 

It  is  also  recommended  that  after  a  service  of  twenty  years  he 

should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  40^.  or  50L  a  year. 

Mr.    Jeffreys  is  also  a  strong  advocate  for  introducing   African 

troops  into  India,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  diminish  the  present 

enormous  expenditure  of  British  life. 

The  appendix  Qontains  much  and  varied  and  useful  information  upon 

subjects  pertaining  to  the  social  and  political  economy  of  British 

Ittctia,  and  is  well  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusaL 
The  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 

Bwnerous  and  varied  topics  discussed  by  the  author.      It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  awMst  the  many  changes  and  reforms  which  will  soon  be 

introduced  mto  British  India  by  its  new  rulers^  Mr.  Jeffi^eys'  valuable 

suggestions  will  receive  the  attention  whioh  they  deserve. 
Pr.  Norman  Chevers^  although  compamtively  a  young  officer,  has 

kmg  held  a  distiagiilshed  poaition  in  the  sendoe  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  great  labour  and  research,  and' 
contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  bearing  upon  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  European  soldier  in  India.  His  remarks  have 
xefiMence  to  the  following  main  points  of  inquiry  : — 1.  The  amount 
of  mortality  and  sickness  among  our  troops ;  2>  the  causes  upon 
which  this  destruction  of  health  and  life  d^iends  ;  and  3,  the  modes 
of  checking  or  removing  those  causea 

Sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  average  annual 
rate  of  mortality  (in  hospital),  from  all  causes,  among  the  men  of  H.M. 
and  H.£.I.C.*s  European  forces  in  the  three  presidencies  of  India,,  ha» 
been  62  45  in  the  thousand,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  that 
which  obtains  among  the  general  population,  of  Liverpool — ''Eng- 
land's most  unhealthy  city*'—  this  being  only  33*5  per  1000.  Of  the 
three  presidencies,  Bengal  occupies  an  undue  pre-eminence  in  its  high- 
rate  of  mortality,  but  this  circumstance  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
jpceater  exposure  of  the  Bengal  army  to  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes 
of  war,  ana  to  the  freq,uent  postings  of  corps  on  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment in  new  stations,  which  are  generally  considered  as  l^ghly  inimical: 
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to  the  health  of  European  soldiers.  The  mortality  among  the  officers 
in  India  is  about  one^third  of  the  general  mortality  above  quoted,  and 
is  considerably  less  among  the  married  than  among  the  unmarried. 
High  as  this  mortality  undoubtedly  is,  it  contrasts,  very  favourably 
with  that  which  obtains  among  European  officers  serving  in  other 
tropical  stations,  and  more  e8()ecially  in  the  West  India  islanda  The 
mortality  among  the  wives  of  European  soldiers  in  India  is  35*47  per 
1000,  and  here  again  it  is  greatest  in  the  Bengal  presidency ;  that  of 
the  wives  of  European  officers  appears  wonderfully  small,  or  only 
15*85  per  1000.  The  mortality  among  European  children  in  India  is 
shown  to  be  enormous.  That  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  Lower  Orphan  School,  Calcutta,  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  was 
54*85  per  1000  ;  and  among  male  infants  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
it  reached  the  rate  of  171*84  per  1000  (the  corresponding  rate  in 
England  being  only  71*65).  As  a  remedy  for  this  fHghtful  state  of 
things  the  author's  recommendation  is  in  j^erfect  accordance  with  that 
of  Mr.  Jefireys. 

"  Early  removal  to  the  billis  appeara  to  be  the  most  certain  safeguard.  The 
first  report^s  of  that  admirable  institution,  the  Lawrence  Asylum — established 
at  Sanawur,  near  Kussowlie,  in  1847,  by  the  [)lulanthropy  of  the  late  Sir 
Henrj  Lawrence,  for  the  reception  of  soldiers'  children,  chiefly  orplians,  show 
that  the  asylum  then  had,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year's  operations,  136 
inmates,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  under  ten  years  of  age;  and  that  only  two 
deaths  had  occurred  from  the  first,  iu  children  who  haa  been  only  '  a  week  in 
the  asylum,  and  who  arrived  iu  a  state  of  disease.'  " 

As  regards  the  rate  of  sickness  in  the  European  army  in  India,  it 
is  shown  that  the  number  of  admissions  iuto  hospital  daring  the  year 
exceeds  2000  per  1000  of  strength,  or  in  other  words  that>  on  an 
average,  every  soldier  is  admitted  into  hospital  twice  during  the  year. 
The  diseases  which  produce  this  great  sickness  and  mortality  are 
fevers,  dysentery,  diarrhoea^  hepatic  diseases,  cholera>  and  phthisis; 
cholera,  however>  being  apparently  less  frequent  in  Madras  than  in 
the  other  two  presidencies.  In  reference  to  these  diseases  it  is  justly, 
observed  : 

"  When  it  is  recollected  that,  unlike  many  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
Europe,  the  whole  of  those  maladies  wliich  yearly  commit  such  dreadful  havoo 
in  the  ranks  of  our  European  army  are  of  that  description  whidi  all  investi- 
gators, in  recent  times,  unite  in  proving  to  be  either  removable  or  mitigable. 
by  vigorous  and  liberal  measures  of  sanitation,  the  military  surgeon  in  India 
cannot  but  feel,  amidst  the  many  disappointments  which  attend  his  labours, 
that  wherever  he  succeeds  in  carrying  uito  operation  any  one  Hygienic  law,  he 
begins  to  exercise  the  greatest  of  the  Almiglity's  gift  to  man— the  power  of 
arresting  death." 

In  addition  to  the  great  sickness  and  mortality  above-mentioned, 
the  Indian  army  annually  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  strength  by  in- 
validing. It  is  shown  that  16^  per  cent,  serve  less  than  ^yq  years, 
43^  per  cent,  less  than  ten  years,  and  84  per  cent,  less  than  twenty 
years;  leaving  15|  per  cent,  only  of  men  above  twenty  years  oi 
service.  Soldiers  under  twenty  years  contributed  the  largest  number 
to  the  invalids,  thus  showing  the  impropriety  of  sending  out  young 
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lecraits  to  India.  The  author  concludes  the  firat  section  of  his 
inquiry  by  observing  that  the  European  army  of  Bengal  has  been 
nearly  decimated  annually  by  death  and  invaliding,  having  lost  90 
per  1000  of  its  strength  every  year  from  these  conjoined  causes.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  find  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
•  present  century,  the  mortality  ratc^  of  Europeans  serving  in  each  of 
the  three  presidencies  have  considerably  decreased.  This  fact  holds 
out  good  ground  for  hope  that  much  may  still  be  done  in  effecting  a 
still  further  reduction. 

The  means  for  reducing  sickness  and  mortality  among  European 
troops  in  India  are  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  The 
proper  selection  of  recruita  2,  The  provision  of  well-found  ships  to 
convey  them  to  India.  3.  The  selection  of  the  proper  season  for 
their  arrival  in  the  country.  4.  Judicious  sanitation  for  them  on 
their  first  landing.  5.  The  choice  of  a  proper  time  and  place  for 
cirilling.  6.  The  selection  of  the  fittest  season  for  sending  newly- 
arrived  troops  up  country.  7.  Sanitation  for  them  in  the  river 
trip.  8.  Sanitation  for  them  on  the  march.  9.  The  provision  of 
proper  clothing  and  food.  10.  The  encouragement  of  habits  of  tem- 
perance. 11.  The  choice  of  proper  military  stations  in  the  plains. 
12.  The  choice  of  sanitaria  in  the  hills.  13.  The  provision  of  proper 
barracks  and  hospitals.  14.  The  maintenance  of  a  thorough  system 
of  conservancy  in  cantonments.  15.  The  improvement  of  the 
soldier's  morale,  and  the  profitable  occupation  of  their  minds  and 
bodies  in  cantonment.  16.  Sanitation  in  the  field,  in  standing  camps, 
besieged  forts,  and  entrenched  camps.  17.  Arrangement  for  t^e 
accommodation  and  safe  conveyance  of  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field. 
18.  The  regulation  of  punishments.  19.  Amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  women  and  children.  20.  Regulation  of  the  mode  of 
invaliding,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  sending  the  invalids  down 
country  and  home  in  the  best  manner. 

We  cannot  give  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  many  topics  just 
mentioned.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  treated  in  great  detail ; 
and  that,  while  the  author  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  others,  he  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  and  recomm^- 
dations  of  his  own.  We  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  the 
chapters  upon  the  proper  selection  of  recruits  and  the  encouragement 
among  them  of  habits  of  temperance. 

In  conclusion  we  would  only  remark,  that  no  two  works  could  have 
been  published  more  opportunely  than  those  of  Mr.  Jeffiwys  and  Dr. 
llhevers,  and  that  both  are  well  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  those 
in  auth<Hity  in  India,  and  of  sanitary  reformers  generally. 
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Heview  X. 

1.  SypkiUecOionen  ecmOurmethode.    Yed  W.  BobgK. 
Syphilization  ae  a  Method  of  Oure.  By  WiiiLIAM  B^bok.— (CMtfKottia, 

1857.     8vo,  pp.  142. 

2.  Diecusei&nmhidetNcTBkeMedicvMike^ 

SyphUiectUonen, 
Report  of  the  DUeussion  on  the  subject  of  SyphtUzoMon  in  ^leJ^orwe^ian 

Medical  Society.     1857,  pp.  162. 
S.   Undereogdae     angaaende     IiiocuJaHon   af    Vaccine    qg    Clianker 

materie,  for  cat  constcUere  Inwuumldte  forholdene  qg  deres  Conse- 

qtientser.    Ted  Dr.  F.  C.  Fa  ye. 
Reeeaarchee  upon  Inoculation  qf  tlie  Vaccine  cmdCliancre  Virus,  to  aecer- 

tain  the  conditions  o/Immuaiityf  and  the  consequences  thereof,     "By 

Br.  F.  C.  FAYJSi—Christiania,  1857.  pp.  70. 
i4.  SypInlisxHionen  anvendt  fm&d  SypkUis  og  SpsdaiM^^,     Ted  D.  0. 

DANIELSSfilr. 

SypMUzation,  -as  employed  in  SyphUis  and  Lepw)ey.      By  D.  G. 
DAiaSLflflaBKi — Bergen,  Bvo,  pp.  135. 

The  war  of  the  empirics  and  df  the  dogmatists  rages  fiercely  just  now 
in  the  cold  north ;  and  party  spirit  is  as  warm  at  £he  foot  of  the 
DovreQeld  as  it  was  once  on  either  side  of  the  Apennines,     Every 
innovation  in  medical  science  is  certain  to  be  submitted  to  the  alembic 
of  opposition ;  its  weak,  points  will  be  brought  prominently  forward  in 
discussion,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  new  doctrine  or  practice,  it  is 
^neraJly  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  it  becomes  firmly  established. 
The  profession  is  right  "to  exercise  a  just  caution  under -such  circum- 
stances, and  especially  at  the  present  day,  when  innovations  of  such 
daring  character  have  found  favour  with  the  public.     Above  all  is  this 
hesitation  requisite  when  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  a  method  of 
treatment  totally  opposed  ^o  our  preconceived  ideas — a  method,  in  fact, 
of  cure  that  is  devoid  of  any  theoretical  foundation  whatsoever.     In  a 
former  article  we  had  occasion  "to  lay  before  ottr  readers  the  details  of 
Professor  Wm.  Boeck's  reseairches  into  the  efficacy  df  syphilization  m 
the  core  of  secondary  and  tertiary  venereal  symptoms.    'Our  analysis 
of  what  had  been  done  in  this  respect,  both  at  Ohristiairia  and  else- 
where, was  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  partial  character,  as  up  to  the 
period  at  which  Dr.  Boeck  wrote,  hardly  a  voice  had  been  raised  in 
Korway  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.     But  the  curious 
subject  of  syphilization  has  now  been  advanced  a  step  further,  it  has 
been  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  Chrigtiania  Medical  Society, 
and  in  a  discussion  which  occupied  six  meetings,  the  whole  subject  has 
been  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  investigations.     That 
a  little  warmth  of  feeling  should  have  occasionally  shown  itself  among 
the  disputants,  ia,  to  us,  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  both  parties  seem 
to  have  been  influenced  by  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  in  many  cases 
they  exhibit  a  degree  of  candour  and  honesty  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  or  elsewhere.     That  a  final  con- 
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^danoDiy  other  adTerae  or  otkerwise,  has  been  Arrived  at,  is  more  tbaa 
we  can  say,  but  much  that  was  befose  doubtful  or  obficure  ban  been 
•dMired  «^,  and  new  theoriee  af  the  aetion  of  tbis  traateMBi  bave  been 
pM^KMed,  wbieh,  if  true,  may  greatly  B»odify  the  ofuntons  hitherto  held 
by  ito  advoQaAei^  as  well  as  by  its  opponesta. 

In  Norway,  as  elsewhere,  sypbiliaation  bas  now  met  witb  serioiis 
-oppofiitioBy  ^KHigb  we  must  ooufess  at  once  it  is  more  the  theory  than 
the  haiB  of  this  practioe  that  has  been  disputed.  To  this  question 
we  shall  return  hereafter ;  at  present  we  may  state  that  on  the  dth  of 
NoTember,  1 S56,  Froifeseor  Faye,  of  Christianiay  commenced  a  discussion 
in  the  Karw^gian  Medical  Bociety  upon  syphiliaation,  and  wbidi  was 
4»nlHnQed  throughout  ftwe  or  six  meetings  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
1857.  The  sittMk,  which  was  led  by  Professor  Faye,  was  seconded 
but  fiootly  by  his  colleagues ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  cms  took 
an  active  part  on  that  side  c^  the  discussion  exeept  the  Fiofesaor  him- 
sd£  It  may  be  objected  that,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  as  one 
wiio  had  not  personally  followed  the  practice  <^syphiliasatioa,  Dr.  Faye 
was  not  fully  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  liie  mAj&ct  The 
questiea  raised,  however,  1;^  Piefessor  Faye^  wss  not  directly  of  a 
piaeticdi  character ;  he  did  not  impugn  the  laets  of  flypbilisation,  or 
deny  in  any  way  the  enxes  that  had  thos  been  efiSacted,  but  he  proposed 
toaecouat  lor  this  success  in  a  difEerent  way,  and  sooghtto  ex^ain  the 
apparent  paradoaees  of  this  mode  of  tseatment  bj  the  light  of  modem 
acfenoe.  In  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  syphilization  within  the 
pale  of  our  pfeseut  phyaielogical  and  pathologacal  knowledge,  and  to 
atrip  it  ef  the  marvaUous  and  of  the  unaccountable^  which  muat  always 
hnpede  the  progreBs  of  ime  and  logical  investigation.  Professor  Boeck 
did  not  attempt  a  direct  reply  to  the  azgnmeDts  of  Profesaor  Faye,  but 
whUe  he  adtnowledged  tiiat  he  could  not  account  pathologically  for 
the  suoeess  attending  this  practice,  he  did  not  allow  the  weak  points 
of  his  opponent's  ai^guments  to  escape  his  vigilant  observation.  We 
observe,  too,  that  in  tim  course  of  the  disoussioa,  several  members  of 
the  medical  profession  io  Ohristiania  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
practice,  if  not  to  the  theory  of  syphilization.  Thus  Dr.  Gjor  acknow- 
ledges having  been  totally  ineredoioae  until  e:q)ecieDce  had  convinced 
him  of  the  great  value  of  qrphilization,  while  Yogt,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  control,  appointed  to  watch  tiie  progress  of  the  treatment, 
states,  that  afier  having  opposed  the  system  as  a  feUy,  he  has  now 
become  so  thoroaghiy  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  that  were  he  himaelf 
ever  to  beooaae  tiie  victim  of  secondary  syphilis,  he  would  at  once 
submit  to  the  treatment^  and  would  advise  others  to  do  the  same. 
Egeherg,  anotiier  AMmber  of  the  committee,  exprcasso  himself  more 
cautiously.  He  states  the  duty  of  the  commitiee  to  be  to  ascertain, 
first,  that  those  who  are  submitted  to  syphilisfddon  really  are  affected 
with  syphilis ;  seeondly,  that  those  stated  to  be  heeled  by  the  method 
really  are  free  from  venereal  symptoms  when  ihey  leave  the  hospital ; 
and  thirdly,  to  note  down  and  publish  any  relapses  that  may  occur,  as 
aerupuleusly  as  the  caaes  of  cure.  Am  judges  of  the  matter  they  do 
SK^t  consider  tbemaalves;  the  period  has  not  as  yet,  in  Egebecg's  opinion. 
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arrived  for  publishing  any  poative  decision;  all  tbat  ho  can  say  10,  that 
the  treatment  gives  good  hopes  of  snccese. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  debate  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  practice  of  sypbilization,  however  much 
any  theories  founded  upon  this  practice  might  be  impugned.  On  the 
one  handy  however,  Professor  Faye  insisted  that  the  question  of  syphi- 
lization,  as  a  means  of  cure,  rested  on  that  of  immunity  to  the  venereal 
virus  being  at  length  obtained,  while  on  the  other,  Dr.  Boeck  and 
his  supporters  urged,  that  the  theory  of  the  treatment  did  not  affect 
the  practica  Professor  Faye  maintained  that  syphilization  acted 
merely  as  a  depurative  and  suppurative  process  by  the  skin,  a  powerful 
counter-irritant  action  being  thereby  established,  under  which  the 
original  disease,  the  papular  affections,  ulcers,  nocturnal  pains,  perios- 
titis, and  the  long  catalogue  of  seccmdary  symptoms,  gradually  disap- 
peared. Had  this  theory  been  supported  by  a  sufficient  array  of  £acts, 
it  would  appear  deserving  of  credit,  but  unfortunately,  in  this  very 
point  consists  the  weakness  of  Professor  Faye*s  argument,  fbr 
his  experiments  with  depurative  suppurations  produced  by  other 
means  have  yet  to  be  made.  Until  this  is  done,  until  his  theories, 
excellently  as  they  are  enunciated,  are  corroborated  by  actual  experi- 
ments, we  must  suspend  our  judgment  on  the  controversy,  though  we 
shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  principal  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Professor  Faye  to  support  his  opinions.  On  the  other  side, 
theory  seems  to  be  altogether  at  fault,  but  the  undeniable  sucoeaS  of 
this  wholly  empirical  practice  calls  for  our  earnest  consideration,  and 
demands  that  the  energies  of  science  should  be  directed  to  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  the  true  modus  openmdi  of  the  treatment.  Before  entering, 
however,  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  briefly  examine  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  syphilization  during  the  past  two  years. 

Subsequent  to  the  discussion  in  the  Christiania  Medical  Society  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  (1857),  Professor  Faye  published  the 
pamphlet  which  stands  third  upon  our  list,  and  Dr.  Boeck  brought 
out  his  essay  on  <  Syphilization  as  a  means  of  Cure'  (No.  I.),  embodying 
the  result  of  another  hundred  cases,  wherein  syphilization  had  been 
employed,  and  generally  with  signal  succesa  In  September,  18d7, 
Professor  Faye  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  read  a  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  wherein  he  ably  brought 
forward  the  views  he  had  defended  in  the  Christiania  Medical  Society. 
Shortly  after,  Dr.  Boeck  followed  in  his  track,  and  on  the  19th 
September,  1857,  he  published  in  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gazette' 
a  well  written  letter  giving  the  results  of  his  experience  in  two  hundred 
cases  of  syphilization.  In  this  letter  Professor  Boeck  wisely  abstains 
from  theorizing,  and  contents  himself  with  the  practical  details  of  his 
treatment,  and  of  the  success  thereby  obtained.  In  Kovember,  Dr. 
Lauder  Lindsay  published  a  very  able  review  of  the  whole  subject  in 
the  <  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  and  in  March  last 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  Dr.  Boeck  in  the  same  journal  embodying 
his  most  recent  experiences.  It  is  only,  however,  among  Edinburgh 
medical  men  that  the  question  seems  to  have  excited  any  Intereat  at 
all,  though  it  is  plain  that  the  period  is  not  fiu:  distant,  when  either 
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accumalated  testimony  in  its  favour  will  force  the  subject  on  onr 
notice,  or  the  whole  theoiy  full  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  the  wand  of 
science  and  of  logical  investigation.  We  say  the  theory,  for  certain  it 
18  and  undeniable,  that  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  by  this 
mode  of  treatment^  that  cases  of  inveterate  secondary  affections  have 
been,  to  all  appearsncey  effix^tually  relieved,  nay,  we  may  say  com- 
pletely cured,  while  the  number  of  reli^pses  in  comparison  to  those 
known  to  oocur  after  the  usual  mercurial  courses,  has  been  extraordi- 
narily smaU.  We  do  not  advocate  the  plan,  and  judging  from  a 
physiological  inr  a  pathological  point  of  view,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
reject  it  ;  but  the  united  testimony  both  of  the  advocates  and  oppo^ 
nents  of  the  practice  convinces  us  that  herein,  or  in  some  similar 
process,  is  to  be  found  a  powerful  means  of  modifying,  and  probably  of 
arresting,  the  progress  of  secondary  venereal  affections. 

In  France,  syphilization  seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress, 
though  the  practice  originated  in  that  country.  N^laton  has  recently, 
it  is  said,  allowed  Anzias  Turenne  to  experiment  on  a  single  case  in 
his  cliniqne ;  but  it  was  not  a  well- chosen  one,  as  it  was  a  girl  in 
delicate  health,  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis.  Sperino  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  on  this  subject  at  Turin,  though  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  illness  during  1856.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Stenberg  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  Syphilization,  with  accompanying  experiments ; 
and  in  this  he  relates  the  histories  of  three  patients  whom  he  treated 
by  this  method,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  remained  per- 
|i»ctly  well.  lu  Copenhagen,  Professor  Hassing  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question ;  but  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  not  as  yet 
known  to  us.  In  Christiania,  the  head-quarters  of  syphilization  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  this  treatment  has  been  most  extensively  practised 
daring  the  past  year  (lSd7),  and  has  been  extended  even  to  children 
of  tender  years.  In  1856,  Dr.  Boeck  requested  three  of  his  colleagues — 
Yogt,  St^enSy  and  Egeberg — ^to  form  themselves  into  a  committee,  to 
observe  the  progress  and  results  of  his  special  treatment.  No  report 
as  yet  has  been  made  by  these  gentlemen ;  indeed,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  expect  it  until  further  experience  has  corroborated  or  con- 
tradicted the  alleged  successes.  At  present,  extensive  experiments  are 
being  made  on  the  subject  by  many  practitioners  in  Scandinavia  ;  and 
among  these  we  may  name  Dr.  Danielssen,  of  Bergen,  from  whom  we 
may  shortly  expect  a  full  report  of  his  experiments  on  syphilization, 
both  in  secondary  venereal  disease,  and  in  the  hitherto  incurable 
malady,  the  old  leprosy  of  Europe.  It  was  quite  evident  from 
the  very  fii'st  that  so  great  an  innovation  in  practice,  and  one 
apparently  so  utterly  indefensible  on  theoretical  grounds,  could  not 
long  remain  unquestioned  among  men  so  fond  of  investigation,  and  so 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  as  are  our  brethren  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Syphilization  has  here  had  a  fair  field  laid  open  for  expe- 
riment, and  its  results  have  been  most  narrowly  watched  by  those  who 
doubted  of  its  efficacy.  In  England,  little  or  no  attention  was  excited 
by  the  discussions  in  the  French  Academy  on  this  subject ;  and 
syphilization  was  placed  at  once  in  the  company  of  homoeopathy  and 
of  the  other  fashionable  follies  of  the  day.     Not  so  in  Norway ;  there, 
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FrofeMor  Faye,  diaaatiafied — and  justlj  ao,  we  think — with  the 
theoriea  propounded  by  the  u^^oULers  of  the  pcactioe^  has  come 
forward  with  a  theory  of  hia  own,  which  bids  fair  to  aap  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifioe  ao  recently  and  ao  pleasingly  conatructed.  In  the 
Norwe^pan  Medical  Society  he  maintauied,  in  a  protracted  diacussion, 
tiiat  no  analogy  exiata  between  the  protective  powers  of  Tacdnation 
against  small-pox,  and  that  of  the  syphilitic  virus  against  the  venereal 
diaoana.  He  denied,  indeed,  the  protective  power  of  ayphilizadon 
altogether ;  he  called  it  a  dehuion,  baaed  only  on  the  aUc^ged  inunn- 
nity  to  the  virus ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  aunply  a  temporaty  immonity 
of  the  over-stimulated  akin.  After  the  discussion  in  the  Norw^ian 
Medical  Society  was  closed.  Professor  Faye  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  iuflneace  of  cow-pox  inoculation  on  the  syslem,  in  com- 
parison with  that  aaid  to  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  artificial 
chancres  on  the  body« 

The  following  questions  pzeaented  themselves  to  his  inquiring  mind 
for  Bolutifcm : 

I.  Is  our  belief  in  the  alterative  powers  of  vaccination  on  the  coflH 
stitntion  baaed  on  expedenoe  of  such  a  diaracter  that  it  may  be  i^ 
garded  aa  complete^  «nd  as  doing  away  with  the  ueceasity  of  revaodiuh 
tion  1  And  again,  does  it,  ftam  its  presumed  relationidiip  to  variola, 
protect  the  system  from  tlmt  disease  «lso  1 

II.  Does  the  producing  of  chancres  on  the  akin,  by  the  inoculation  of 
ohancro  vims,  cneate  a  reai  immunity  (after  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  inoculations)  to  syphilis,  similar  to  that  presumed  to  be  obtained  by 
vaccination,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  small-pax  matter;  and  in 
what  relation  does  the  intensity  of  the  virus  stand  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  flystem  to  its  effects  i 

**It  might  have  been  expected,"  observes  Dr/Faye,  "that  Tenner's  im- 
mortal discovery,  afler  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  wonld  have  been  so  tac- 
tically tested  by  daily  observation,  and  by  direct  experiment,  that  po&re 
roles  for  the  gmdaaee  of  the  profession  in  all  matters  relating  to  vaccinatioa 
could  ere  this  have  been  laid  down.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case« 
and  we  are  stUl  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  the 
system  is  enabled  to  resist  fresh  infection,  nor  have  we  fairly  decided  on  the 
general  prophylactic  powers  of  vaccination  in  regard  to  small-pox." 

Cow-pox,  however,  differs  finom  variola  in  so  £sir  aa  that  it  cannot 
be  propagated  by  atmospheric  infection — ^it  requires  actual  contact 
with  the  skm ;  while  the  poison  of  variola  may  be  inhaled  by  ihG 
respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  conveyed  by  direct  contact  wi<^  the  bbod. 

Dr.  Faye  seems,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  identity  of  small-pox  and 
cow-pox,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Thiele,  of  Cedey,  and  taany 
others.  He  admits,  however,  that  thero  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  two  diseases.  Small-pox,  as  we  might  naturally  infer,  is  often 
epideinic  ;  cow-pox  is  never  so ;  but  both  aro  true  blood-dis^isea,  and, 
when  introduced  into  the  system,  we  cannot  destroy  or  stay  their  pro- 
gress. !nie  great  question,  however,  is,  whether  the  varii^ic  and 
vaccine  virus  stands  so  doeely  related  in  their  altenrt;iv«  influence,  that 
Taocination  destroys  in  the  constitution  the  liability  to  receive  1k» 
poison  of  variola. 
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Dr.  Faye  sums  up  the  result  of  investdgations  mftde  by  HmBelf  and 
otherB  oix^liis  question  as  follows  : 

1.  That  Taccination;  when  daly  perfornieii,  and  followed  by  a 
ikegative  result  on  a  second  trial,  renders,  in  most  -eases,  fhe  oonstitii- 
tion  msosoeptible  of  the  poison  of  variola  for  the  vemamder  of  ^tS^ 
even  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  smaU-poK  prervaiiling  as  an 
epidemic 

2.  If  variola  does  occur  after  a  successful  vacduation,  its  virulence 
will  be  in  general  greatly  modified ;  but  neither  of  the  viruses  gives 
absoltrte  and  certain  innniinTty  to  variola  dnring  the  individual's  life. 
Yaccinodon  should  render  the  individual  insusceptible  of  a  second 
vaccination  for  a  long  period,  if  not  for  the  entire  duration  of  life— as,  if 
it  does  not  protect  efSaotually  against  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  so  against  the  more  potent  poison  of  variola. 

Dr.  Fiaye  then  speaks  of  the  requisites  for -a -snocessM  vaccination-^ 
viz.,  a  good  viroB,  its  complete  contact  with  i^e  ttasues,  and  the  due 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  In  vaccination,  however,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  immediate  consequences  ei  the  punctures  are  a  looafl 
ififlamanation  7  this  does  not  occur  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period  of iiime.  Yaccine  vims  seems  to  cause  a  species  of  fenuentataen 
in  the  blood,  while  other  maitters  act  directly  upon  the  locality  to 
wiiioh  they  ore  a|^)ied.  That  such  a  fermentation  really  takes  place 
is  shown  by  the  fitct,  that  if  you  vaccinate  afresh  on  the  12th  or  13th 
day,  a  local  inflammation  with  acuminated  pustules  shows  itself 
*within  two  days.  If  the  vaccine  pustule  produces  matter  at  too  early 
a  period,  the  result,  as  is  known,  will  probably  be  imfaveuirable  for 
the  security  of  the  patient.  These  questions  are  of  particular  interest 
in  their  bearing  ^n  the  inocidation  and  operation  of  1^  syphilitic 
virus;,  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

Some  individuals  show  th^nselves  to  be  refraotory  to  the  vacdne 
virus ;  but  Dr.  Faye  is  of  opinion  that,  if  properly  and  fully  intro- 
•dooed,  there  are  very  few  constitutions  that  wiJl  resist  its  influence. 
Kb  doubt,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  powers  of  absorption  in  the 
skin — in  the  amount  of  blood-vessels  in  each  square  inch  of  integument 
in  indiTdduals;  but  by  inserting  the  virus  deeper  than  ordinary,  and 
ensariog  thus  its  foU  contact  with  the  tissues,  Dr.  Faye  thinks  a 
favourable  result  nmy  almost  always  be  ensured. 

From  his  experiments^  he  concludes  that  there  really  does  exist  a 
true  iammiity,  not  of  the  skin  only,  but  of  the  oonstitiition,  produced 
^fy  tte  vaccine  vims  ;  and  that  when  fully  performed,  the  individual 
is  Tendered  insusceptible  of  a  fresh  zymotic  disease  of  the  same  kind 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  if  not  for  his  whole  life.  It  would  be 
interesting,  observes  Dr.  Faye,  to  ascertain  whether  any  source  of 
Jdkoy  exists  in  our  present  mode  of  vaccination  j  and  to  what  extent, 
and  for  how  long  a  period,  the  ineoulation  of  vturwloue  matter  alters 
^tfae  eonstitation,  and  xendens  it  insusceptible  of  a  second  attack  of 
small-pox. 

We  now  come  iK>  the  question  of  syphilization  as  compared  to  the 
effects  of  the  vaccine  virus  on  the  system,  and  to  which,  by  some  of  its 
«dv«Hsate8  it  has  been  Msimilatled. 
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Tn  the  first  place,  the  yenereal  poison  may  be  acquired  by  bereditary 
transmission,  and  in  this  it  widely  differs  from  vaccination  ;  while  it 
.cannot,  in  all  probability,  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere,  aB  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  small>-pox.  The 
primary  and  secondary  forms  of  Tenereal  disease  preserve  their  specific 
character  throughout ;  it  is  only  in  the  tertiary  and  still  more  ad- 
vanced forms  that  the  type  of  syphilis  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
changed. 

The  experiments  of  lUcord,  of  Hunter,  and  of  others,  have  satis&c- 
.torily  shown  that  the  matter  of  a  primary  chancre  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  inoculated,  and  that  this  inoculation  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  real  character  of  the  sore.  According  to  Bicord,  however,  this 
virus  is  only  inoculable  for  a  certain  period,  which  is  often  only  of  short 
duration  ;  and  the  question  then  arises,  whether  such  a  sore,  which  has 
ceased  to  produce  matter  available  for  syphilitic  inoculation,  can  3ret 
give  rise  to  syphilis  under  the  ordinary  contact  of  the  mucous  sor&oes 
^*  in  coitu."  On  this  point,  however,  as  on  many  othera  in  regard  to 
.this  important  subject,  great  variety  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
Thiry  of  Brussels,  and  Bicord,  hold  that  the  chancre  with  indurated 
base  is  alone  capable  of  producing  constitutional  syphilis  ;  while  Sig- 
mund  of  Vienna,  an  equal  authority,  does  not  admit  of  any  epeca&c 
chai^acter  of  ulcer  as  being  alone  capable  of  conveying  the  disease. 
Again,  Professor  Bicord  holds  that  secondary  syphilis  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  contagion,  while  a  large  array  of  authorities  may  be 
cited  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion.  In  Norway,  the  latter  doo- 
trine  seems  decidedly  to  be  the  prevailing  one. 

It  has  been  proved  with  regard  to  primary  syphilis  tbat  infection 
can  be  produced  in  the  naturaJ  way  from  a  chancre  which  has  ceased 
to  afford  inoculable  pus  : 

"  The  numeroas  inoculations  of  syphUitio  vinis  which  Lave  been  performed, 
both  here  in  Christiania  and  elsewhere,  and  occasionally,  too,  on  persons  who 
never  had  had  syphilis  in  their  lives,  have  plainly  shown  that  the  local  effects 
of  the  venereal  jpoison  can  be  transferred  to  various  parts  of  the  skin  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  chancres  may  be  there  produced  without  giiring 
rise  to  any  appreciable  infection  of  the  system,  and  certainly  without  proaucing 
the  supposed  characteristic  induration  of  the  base  of  the  chancre,  tnough  the 
character  of  the  local  manifestation  may  varv  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
virus  employed,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  individual  tendency 
of  the  constitution  to  the  elimination  of  morbid  matter  through  this  ^reat 
secreting  organ.  According,  however,  to  the  statements  of  the  svpbilizers, 
there  arises  sooner  or  later  a  condition. of  the  system  wherein  the  skm  shows 
itself  insensible  to  any  further  inoculation  of  the  chancre  virus.  As  this 
immunity  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  a  perfect  immunity  of  the  system,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  that  a  chronic  poison,  such  as  that  of  syphilis  certainly 
is,  is  circulating  freely  through  the  system  without  producing  its  usual  in- 
jurious effects,  and  yet  is  bringing  about  a  similar  condition  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  that  occasioned  by  an  acute  zymotic  disease  such  as  small-pox,  or  the 
consequences  of  vaccination.  We  are  to  admit,  in  fact,  that  a  fermenting  of 
the  poison,  such  as  we  consider  as  the  result  of  small-pox  or  vaccine  inocula^ 
,tion,  here  pervades  the  system,  yet  produces  little  or  no  irritative  fever" 
(Faye,  p.  3(5.) 

Time  it  is  that  such  immunity  may  be  only  temporary— -that  the 
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I  individaa],  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  may  again  be  inocu- 
lated with  positive  results ;  but  it  is  assarted  tlmt  absolute  impunity 
is  at  length  obtained 

**  If/'  sajB  Professor  IVije,  "  we  put  togetker  these  statements,  we  come  to 
the  following  singular  conclusions  ;•— That  the  poison  of  a  primary  chancre  can 
yet  infect  i»  eoiiu,  where  it  has  ceased  to  be  inoculable  by  the  lancet ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  inoculable  virus  can  be  propagated  by  inoculation 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  on  the  same  individual,  until  the  skin  of  this 
individusu  ceases  to  secrete  a  virus  sufficiently  active  to  affect  itself  again, 
thoogh  it  ma  J  yet  be  efficient  on  the  skiu  of  another  person.  Again,  virus 
taken  from  another  person  may  in  its  turn  possibly  affect  the  supposed  im- 

\  individual." 


Professor  Faye  then  considers  the  presumed  immunity  to  the  syphi- 
litic poison  to  be  fictitious ;  he  regards  it  as  only  a  temporary  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  to  further  inoculations,  and  not  as  the  consequence 
of  an  alterative  change  in  the  syst-em,  or  of  a  presumed  blood  fermenta- 
tion, Boxh.  as  is  spoken  of  in  regard  to  variola  and  vaccinia.  He  main- 
tains that  if  the  syphilitic  virus  be  applied  more  deeply  in  the  case 
of  such  individuals,  by  inserting  it  in  larger  quantities,  and  deep 
beDeath  the  skin,  where  it  comes  more  in  contact  with  the  blood, 
such  inoculations  wiU  rarely  be  found  to  fail,  and  the  presumed  im- 
muniivy  disappears. 

He  brings  forward  a  case  in  proof  of  this  assertion  from  the 
practioe  of  Dr.  Yogt,  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  committed 
superintending  the  experiments  on  cfyphilization.  The  experiment 
was  niade  with  pus  from  an  indurated  chancre  which  had  been  tried 
in  the  ordinary  way  on  eight  different  individuals,  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  inoculations,  but  in  all  had  failed,  though  these  persons  could 
be  inoculated  by  other  chancre  matter.  An  incision  was  now  made 
through  the  skin,  instead  of  the  ordinary  slight  scratch  with  the  lancet, 
and  the  matter  was  inserted,  and  daily  renewed,  and  the  whole  kept 
carefully  bound  up.  This  time  the  inoculation  succeeded,  and  the 
maUer  was  found  to  produce  the  specific  sores  when  tried  on  others. 

PirofeaBor  Faye  considers  the  poison  of  secondary  syphilis  to  be 
weaker,  but  still  of  the  same  character,  and  subject  to  the  same,  though 
less  manifest,  conditions  of  propagation.  He  believes  it  to  require 
more  prolonged  contact  with  the  tissues,  as  where  a  syphilitic  child 
infects  a  healthy  nurse,  and  thus  it  is  with  greater  difficulty  inocu- 
lated by  the  lancet 

Two  cases  are  given  of  secondary  syphilis  where  Professor  Faye 
experimented  with  a  view  to  corroborate  the  above  opinion,  after  both 
of  them,  mother  and  daughter,  had  been  submitted  to  syphilization. 
Neither  of  these  had  taken  mercury,  but  they  had  twice  relapsed  after 
a  very  short  process  of  syphilization.  In  both  there  was  great  insen- 
sibility of  the  skin,  and  the  chancres  could  not  be  further  transmitted. 
The  cases,  th^*efore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  as  regai*ds  syphi- 
lization ;  for  it  has  all  along  been  observed,  that  where  immunity  is 
rapidly  produced,  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  proportionately  increased. 
Here,  by  deeper  inoculations,  chancres  were  again  produced,  and  their 
character  proved  by  transmission  to  other  individuals,  and  by  retro* 
transmission  to  the  two  persons  above-mentioned. 
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few  in  iiaoibei:^  PtefoHor  Vmy^^hasb  akoma  good  gBOOOflb  for  cbubtixii^ 
the  value  of  the  immunity  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  etaHj  agrphi* 
liaevs ;  but  we  ahooldhave  beea  g]Ad  of  more  8iudi«iiied  poMi,  and  of  a 
greater  aixaj  of  cuea  to*  aappoit:  his  o^xaan. 

From  these  few  experiments  he  draws  the  conduaion  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  aa  the  presumed  immunity  of  the  efystem  to  the  Tenereal 
poison.  He  tells  us  that  the  external  layers  of  the  skin,  horn  prolonged 
inoculation,  lose  theii*  vitality,  and  become  more  or  less  ixiaensible  to- 
the  virusy  and  little  or  no  reaction  is  produced  ;  the  indurated  chancre 
does  not  appear,  and  the  sore  that  is  formed  is  covered  quickly  wi£L 
a  scab,  instead  of  prc^^ressing  to  suppuration*  Still,  if  the  virua  em- 
ployed be  very  intense^  the  usual  results  may  yet  oocur^  though  the 
skin  is  ill  suited,  &om  the  loss  of  its  vitality,  to  reproduciDg  yxnis  for 
qontinuing  the  transmission.  Here,  however,  Professor  Faye  n^lecta 
to  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  whole  skin  becomes  thus  inseusibie  to  the 
venereal  poison^  for  we  should  imagine  that  the  local  eBfects  would  he 
confined  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  integument  where  the  inoculations 
had  been  practised.  We  cannot  see  why  the  whole  akin  should  leae 
its  vitality  firom  constant  punctuseft  nuide  in  the  ann%  thighs^  aad 
chest  alone.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Professor  Faye  had  oarefuHy 
satisfied  himself  on^ihis  point,  and  had  given  us  aa  adequate  explasa- 
tioa  of  the  iact-^  £ftct  it  be-^that  undar  the  pBooess  of  ayphiliaatioa 
a|>plied  to  the  above  parts  only,,  the  whole  of  the  inteiguments  of  othw 
parts,  as  wdl  as  Hieaa,  become  insensible  to  the  veneiieal  peiaon.  W« 
confess  this  looks  like  some  alterative  change  taking  place.  thrQugJi  the 
blood,  though,  on  physiological  and  pathol<>giGal  grounds^  weahculd  be 
inclined  to  refuse  cisedence  to  sack  aA  opinion*. 

To  retnxn,  however^  to  Profieasor  Faye'a  '^'^'^^^yw- 1  he  teUa  u» 
that  should  the  virus»  which  haa  become  inaetive  on,  one  pexaoQ,.  be 
transferred  to  another  individual  in-  whom  there  equate,  grsafaer  suaoep- 
tibility,  and  a  gpeater  tendency  to  eliminatioa  through  thai  <ffgaai,  we 
shell  then  find  that  it  produces  its  full  eSect  agiain.  In  a  word^  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the  relative  intensity  of  ike  virus  wiJUL 
account  for  the  gxadatioas  of  did&r^ioe  in*  the  supposed  imaumity, 
when  the  iaooculations  are  pedbrmed  in  the  usual  sup^rfieial  manner* 
Dr.  Faye  thinks  that  when  the  virus  is  intiodueed  by  a  gcoeved 
needle  into  a  subcutaneous  canal,  its  intensity  is  much  aoginented  by 
being  thiu  cut  off  from  air  and  light. 

While  Dr.  Boeck^  at  the  present  day,  doea  not  r«^ganl  immunity  to 
all  syphilitic  virus  as  absolntely  requisite^  Dr.  F&ya»  on.  the  other 
hand,  insists  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  ii»  whole 
question,  and  that  if  immunity  be  thrown  aside^  the  whole  fiibric  of 
the  theory  must  fall,  and  we  nuist  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation 
of  the  success  of  the  practice.  In  a  word»  the  practice  of  syphiliza- 
tion  will  remain  as  an  empirical  method  of  treatment,  and  one  quite 
inexplicable  by  our  present  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathobgy. 
In  saying  this»  Dr.  Faye  gives  full  testimony  to  the  acknowledged 
&ct  that  the  secondary  phen<Hnena  of  constitutional  syphilis  have,  ia 
a  great  number  of  casee^  disappeared  under  a  course  of  syphiliaatioDt—*. 
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**ia  tiecund&mrt  Fhaenmmmar  mf  conatiMkmd  SjfphUk  i  et  start  AnkU 
H^addeer^mmndmevnder  aypMlii^^  (p.  £^&)--«b  far  as  the 

experience  eftlie  pieaeBfe  time  eJEtenda 

l%e  ^fanationBtliailiave  been  observed  in  the  reiatfeas  of  immunity 
to  the  cnratiTeeflSM^  obtained  by  syphaliaation  haTe  been  as  MIovb  :— 

1.  In  many  cases  the  prevaiHng  symptmns  have  disappeared  before 
any  immunify  to  the  syphilitic  vims  had  exhibited  itselE 

2.  In  other  cases  the  disappeaBanoe  <^the  symptcmm  coincided  with 
the  aoperventaofi  of  immanity. 

3.  In  certain  cases  the  secondary  phenomena  did  not  yaaish  even 
viien  immanity  had  been  obtained ;  and  this  has  been  particiilariy 
observed  in  those  instances  where  reliqnes  have  oceupred 

"As  far  as  lean  see,"  contmues  Dr.  Faje>  "the  curative  inoculation  of 
chancre  virus  loses  by  being  deprived  of  its  immunity^  its  most  rational  point 
of  support,  for  then  the  method  will,  if  considered  as  an  alterative  process 
earrieo  on  in  the  system,  have  to  stand  alone,  without  the  aid  of  pathological 
science  or  physiological  jnduetiQB.  No  system  of  physiology  or  of  pathology 
has  as  yet  made  us  acquamted  with  a  chronic  sysMisis,  or  blood-poisoiung, 
wincfa,  under  a  eoaislaiit  re-iatrodaction  of  the  poison,  operates  in  one  ease 
beneficiallji  sad  in  another  is  fioUowed  by  the  most  aenons  oansequiences." 
(p.  61.) 

We  see,  then,  that  Professor  Fayeafasolotely  denies  tiie  eoistenoe  of 
the  sopposed  immtmity  to  fizrUier  iafectiony  im.  ndiich  the  eariier 
syphilizers  laid  so  much  stress.  Among  these  we  may  seekon  Dr. 
William  Boeek  himself  who  certainly  has:  contributed  more  than  any 
other  p»aoii  to  bring  the  sabject  nnder  the  notice  of  the  profession  in 
Norway  ;  and  to  his  latesk  obserrationB  we  shall  now  bnefly  call  the 
reader^s  attention.  Two  years  of  additional  experience  in  the  practice 
of  syphilization  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  I>r.  W.  Boeck'a  con- 
fidence in  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  seems  likewise  to  have  induced 
him  partially  to  moderate  some  of  his  theories.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  confess  that  the  wlM^e  process  by  which  syphilisation  cures  const!- 
tntional  syphilis  is  to  him  an  enigma ;  bat  he  still  appeals  to  facts  in 
confirmation  of  its  efficarf.  We  most  regard  the  practice,  then,  as 
pnrely  emphrical ;  but  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  with  respeet  to 
the  agency  of  quinine  in  the  care  of  intermittents.  In  the  extensive 
fwum^  of  his  experience  given  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  which 
stands  first  upon  oar  list,  we  have  noticed  some  Aids  and  observations 
which  may  be  new  to  oar  readers,  and  which  shoold  be  carefully  com- 
nared  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Boeck  when  we  reviewed 
his  former  works  in  this  Journal  As  to  the  time  that  intervenes 
between  the  inocolaticm  and  the  appearance  of  the  pustule  and  chancre, 
Dr.  Boeck  says  that  it  is  generally  only  twenty-four  hours,  but  in 
children  a  Icmger  period  is  often  required.  Sometimes,  even  in  adults, 
the  chancre  pustules  are  developed  slowly;  and  occasionally  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  eariier  chancres  are  tlie  most 
developed 

Oreat  diversity  is  observed  in  the  size  of  the  chancres;  those  on  the 
nates  and  thighs  are  usually  the  largest  and  deepest ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  when  inoculation  has  ceased  to  proiduce  its  effects  on  the 
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arms  and  sides,  large  chancres  still  followed  when  the  virus  was  intro- 
duced on  the  nates  or  thighs.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  cor- 
roborate Professor  Faye's  opinion,  that  no  constitutional  alterative 
effect  is  produced  by  the  inoculations ;  but  the  contrary  is  observed  to 
be  the  case  when  the  inoculations  are  first  confined  to  the  thighs,  for 
then  the  virus  is  often  found  inefficient  when  it  is  subsequently  in- 
troduced on  the  arms  and  sides.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  we  have 
here  a  strong  proof  of  some  real  change  being  produced  in  tiie  system 
beyoud  a  mere  local  immunity  from  repeated  irritation  of  the  skin. 
Dr.  Boeck  has  occasionally  seen  the  chancres  take  on  a  phagedenic 
character;  but  in  all  instances  this  untoward  symptom  vanished 
speedily  under  continued  syphilization. 

The  time  required  for  the  healiug  of  the  chancres  varies  considerably ; 
they  may  disappear  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continue  open  for  monfcfa& 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  venereal  poison 
varies  in  intensity,  or  whether  its  effects  are  only  modified  by  the 
constitution  of  the  individuaL  The  former  opinion  is  strenuously 
maintained  by  our  author. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  former  pamphlets,  the  prolonged 
discussion  on  Syphilization  took  place  in  the  Christiania  Medical 
Society.  On  reading  carefully  the  reports  of  that  discussion,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  Dr.  Boeck  partially  abandoned  his  great  point  of 
immunity ;  but  in  his  present  publication  he  evidently  upholds  it  as 
strenuously  as  ever : 

"  In  my  earlier  writings  on  Syphilization  I  considered  immunity  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  whole  treatment,  and  with*^  my  further 
experience  I  have  found  no  cause  for  receding  from  this  opinion.  That,  under 
protracted  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  the  system  nnally  becomes  so  in- 
sensible to  the  action  of  the  poison,  that  vou  may  introduce  it  with  no  more 
effect  than  would  be  produced  by  an  e^ual  quantity  of  water,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  physiological  fact.  The  constitution  of  the  individual  after  protracted 
inoculation  assumes  precisely  the  same  position  with  regard  to  syphilis  as  we 
find  in  persons  who  have  gone  through  measles,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  in 
respect  to  these  exanthematous  diseases.  Against  these  last  the  oonstitntion 
becomes  effectually  protected  after  an  alterative  process  of  a  few  days*  duration ; 
while  iu  syphilis  this  only  takes  place  after  a  long  series  of  inoculations,  but 
Ihett  this  disease  is  in  its  Tiature  essentially  chronic:*  (p.  120.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  Dr.  Boeck's  profession  of  fJEuth  unaltered,  even 
after  the  rude  onslaught  matle  upon  it  by  Professor  Faya  We  think, 
however,  that,  still  more  recently,  he  has  somewhat  modified  his 
opinions  in  this  i-egard.  In  his  letter  to  the  MecUoal  GazeUe,  Sept.  19, 
1867,  he  says — "I  will  not  engage  in  any  strife  as  to  the  word 
*  immunity ;'  I  would  only  insist  on  this,  that  the  body  is  brought  into 
a  new  and  healthier  condition  by  these  inoculations.**  Dr.  Boeck  is 
incredulous  of  Professor  Faye  having  produced  afresh  inooulable 
chancres  after  an  individual  had  once  attained  the  desired  immunity. 
He  says,  in  a  more  recent  communication,  bearing  date  March,  1858, 
with  which  he  has  kindly  favoured  us,  that  the  pustules  thus  produced 
do  not  form  regular  chancres — that,  on  the  contrary,  they  crust  over, 
dry  up,  and  are  abortive,  healing  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
centre,  while  the  true  chancre  extends  itself  in  a  contrary  direction. 
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•*  I  will  not  however,"  continues  he,  "hoW  to  the  word  '  immunity,' but 
would  use  the  following  expressions  of  mj  opinions.  That,  by  prolonged 
inoculation,  there  is  developed  a  condition  of  the  system  which,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  syphihtic  poison,  is  altogether  different  from  that  whicli 
existed  before  syxthilization  was  begun.  Anotner  question  has  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  immunity — ^viz.,  the  question  of  its  duration.  To  this  I  answer— 
1.  I  do  not  know  if  the  same  condition  of  the  system  which  existed  prior  to 

r*  ilizatioa  will  ever  return,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
so.  2.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  it  is  possible,  by  fresh  iuocula- 
tions,  io  produce  small  pustules  and  sores,  and  with  these  to  effect  a  short 
series  of  inoculations,  and  the  more  distant  the  period  is  from  that  of  the  first 
syphilizatiou  the  more  numerous  are  the  chancres,  and  the  further  can  the 
series  of  inoculation  be  transmitted." 

It  would  appear  from  these  admissions  that  the  immunity  obtained 
by  repeated  syphilization  is  possibly  not  of  long  continuance,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  £%ct^  as  stated  by  Dr.  Boeck 
at  page  1 30  of  this  pamphlet,  that  of  those  individuals  who  had  not 
been  treated  with  mercury  previous  to  syphilization  (and  their  number 
amounts  to  more  than  a  hundred)  not  one  has  come  back  to  him  with 
sypliilia  It  was  not  that  these  individuals  had  been  leading  unusually 
chaste  lives  (for  many  of  them  had  taken  gonorrhoea),  but  it  was  as  Dr. 
Boeck  believes,  because  the  syphilitic  virus  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
their  system  when  it  was  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes. 
As  comments  on  Professor  Faye's  experiments  on  syphilization,  Dr. 
Boeck  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  reproducing  the 
vaccine  pustule  in  children  already  vaccinated.  In  one  case  he 
operated  on  a  child  of  three  years  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  dth 
there  was  a  well-formed  vaccine  pustule  on  the  arm^  from  whence  he 
took  matter  and  transferred  it  to  the  nates  of  the  same  child,  when 
five  out  of  the  six  punctures  produced  well-developed  pustules,  but  on 
trying  to  transfer  from  these  last  to  the  arm  and  nates  again  the  ex- 
periment failed.  In  his  private  communication  to  us,  Dr.  Boeck 
informs  us,  that  besides  the  three  published  cases,  he  has  since  had 
one  more  case  of  relapse  after  s}'philization^  where  the  patient  had  not 
previously  taken  mercury. 

Some  further  pi*actical  observations  on  the  subject  from  the  sam^ 
source  will  interest  our  readers — 

"  1.  The  more  the  skin  of  the  person  to  be  syphilized  is  occupied  by  papular 
or  pustular  eruptions,  the  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  inoculating,  and 
the  slower  is  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

"  2.  If  measles  come  on  in  the  process  of  syphilization,  the  symptoms  of 
syphilis  are  increased  and  the  cure  is  protracted. 

"  3.  Iritis,  when  it  occurs  in  the  progress  of  syphilization,  and  where  mer- 
cury has  not  previously  been  employeo,  does  not  require  any  local  treatment, 
I  have  always  succeeded  in  healing  it  speedily  by  steadily  continuing  the 
inoculations." 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  complete 
account  of  the  position  of  syphilization  in  Norway  up  to  the  summer 
of  this  year  (1858).  The  more  we  have  examined  into  the  subjecrt, 
the  more  does  it  urge  itself  upon  our  attention.  If  the  cures  were 
disputed,  if  the  fact  that  by  repeated  inoculations  of  cliancre  matter 
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Tery  serious  cases  of  constitntional  syphilis  are  cured,  were  denied, 
then  we  should  deem  it  first  to  be  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  success  of  this  treatment.  Its  success  however  is  not  denied, 
tho  rarity  of  relapses  also  afler  its  employment  is  not  questioned;  the 
only  matter  in  dispute  is  the  modus  operandi  of  the  treatment* 
That  it  is  empirical  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  we  at  once  con^ 
cede,  but  its  Buccess  in  so  intractable  a  disease  as  secondary  and 
tertiary  i^hilis  calls  for  our  earnest  consideration.  Of  the  theory  of 
its  operation  the  less  that  is  said  the  better ;  we  think  Dr.  Boeck  is  in 
en-or  if  he  still  holds  to  the  identity  of  action  between  syphilization 
and  vaccination;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  consider  Professor 
Faye  to  have  proved  by  experiment  his  assertion,  that  the  cure  is 
only  brought  about  by  a  depurative  suppuration.  We  should  not  our- 
selves imagine  that  such  a  purely  mechanical  process  would  tend  to 
invigorate  and  restore  the  health  of  the  patient,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  under  syphilization  almost  all  the  patients  improve  in  condition  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of  the 
circulation  of  the  venereal  poison  in  the  blood ;  we  cannot  understand 
how  this  could  improve  the  health  when  introduced  for  months 
together,  while  a  single  venereal  infection  acts  so  deleteriously  upon 
the  system.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  further  documents  on 
this  subject,  and  especially  for  the  essay  promised  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
that  learned andacute  observer.  Dr.  Danielssen  of  Bergen .  Syphilization 
is  now  practised  in  many  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  we  have 
such  lull  confidence  in  the  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  skill  of  our 
Scandinavian  brethren,  that  we  are  convinced  they  will  investigate  the 
t^hole  subject  thoroughly ;  and  the  result,  be  it  adverse  or  favourable^ 
will  assuredly  be  a  boon  to  medical  science. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  from  Norway  Dr. 
Danielssen's  promised  essay  '  on  Syphilization  in  Syphilis  and  Leprosy.' 
It  is  a  modest  pamphlet  of  125  pages  ;  but  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  yet  made  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
curious  subject  of  syphilization.  Dr.  Danielssen  had  visited  Paris 
shortly  after  Auzias  ISirenne's  doctrine  and  practice  had  been  so  sum- 
marily condemned  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  ^  1853  that  he  was  enabled  to  follow  Boeck*s 
experiments  at  Christiania ;  for  Bergen,  though  in  the  same  kingdom, 
is  yet  many  days'  journey  distant  from  the  Norwegian  capital.  After 
having  convinced  himself  at  Christiania  of  the  realefficacy  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  in  secondary  syphilis,  it  occurred  to  him  to  test  its  efficacy 
in  a  non-syphilitic  malady,  which  had  hitherto  proved  intractable  to  ordi- 
nary remedies — tiz.,  the  leprosy  of  the  western  coast.  Dr.  Danielssen's 
reasons  for  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment  are  bold  and  peculiar 

"According  to  my  knowledge  of  snedalskhed  (leprosy),  it  has  no  connexion 
with  syphilis ;  the  maladies  are  radically  distinct,  and  therefore  neither  analogy 
nor  experience  inclined  me  to  the  belief  that  syphilization,  as  it  was  then  em* 
ployed,  would  have  any  beneficial  effects  on  leprosy.  It  appeared  to  me,  how- 
ever, tjiat  if  I  could  mfect  the  leprous  patients  with  universal  syphilis  (oonsti« 
tiitional  syphilis),  it  might  follow  that  the  syphilitic  poison  mignt  prove  supe- 
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rior  to  that  of  leprosj,  and  tliai  thus  the  sTstem  might  be  brought  to  th«t  of  a 
person  labouring  unoer  constitutional  syphilis,  and  might  so  become  subject  U) 
the  ordinary  process  of  syphilization."  (p.  2.) 

Dr.  Danielasen  accordingly  inoculated  foar  leprous  patients  with  the 
syphDitic  vims  in  1854^  and  the  characteristic  piistnles  were  produced. 
The  resulting  chancres  were  left  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  ultimately  produce  constitutional  syphilis.  After  remaining 
open  for  £ve  weeks  they  began  to  close,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
week  they  were  entirely  healed.  J^o  seconcUiry  symptoms^  however, 
eniRied,  although  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  experiment  was 
made.  Meanwhile  Professor  Boeck  continued  his  researches,  and  dift- 
tinctly  proved,  according  to  Dr.  Danielssen's  testimony,  that  syphili- 
xatioD  oould  efSsctually  disperse  the  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis, 
e^Micially  if  they  had  not  previously  been  treated  with  mercury. 
Boeck  also  decidedly  proved  that  this  method  of  treatment  was  devoid 
of  all  danger,  and  it  became  incumbent  on  all  those  who  undertook 
the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  who  did  not  regard  mercury 
as  a&  in&llible  specific  in  that  malady,  to  make  trial  of  the  new  remedy. 

Dr.  Danielssen  did  not  commence  the  regular  practice  of  syphiU- 
ssation  in  the  Hospital  at  Bergen  till  1856.  In  August  of  that  year, 
we  saw  a  good  many  patients  undergoing  this  treatment  under  his 
superintendence,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Christiania,  they  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  *with  the  process.  Up  to  December,  1857,  he 
and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Boll,  had  treated  25  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
in  this  manner,  and  Dr.  Danielssen  had  likewise  subjected  23  lepers  to 
a  similar  course  of  treatment.  He  had  now,  however,  relinquished  his 
ingenious  but  singular  idea  of  producing  constitutional  syphilis  in. 
lepers,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  latter  diathesis^  and  merely  con- 
fined his  experiments  to  the  question,  whether  syphilization  would 
directly  influence  the  leprous  constitution  or  no. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  Boeck  is  little  disposed 
to  admit  the  great  distinction  established  by  Bicord  between  the  simple 
soft  chancre  and  the  indurated  chancre.  In  regard  to  syphilization. 
Dr.  Boeck  evidently  considers  the  one  as  not  more  virulent  than  the 
other ;  while  Dr.  Danielssen  regards  the  distinction  as  in  every  way 
important.  Many  chancres,  observes  Dr.  Danielssen,  continue  primary 
throughout  their  whole  course,  and  produce  no  efiect  upon  the  consti- 
tution. The  hard  chancre  (chancre  infectant  indur6)  he  considers  to 
lie  the  true  syphilitic  sore,  the  simple  soft  chancre  he  looks  upon 
tB  of  more  bastard  character,  and  unable  to  produce  the  well-known 
specific  effects  on  the  constitution.  Both  chancres  he  believes  to  arise 
from  the  syphilitic  virus,  but  he  r^ards  them  as  much  distinct  as  vac- 
cine matter  is  from  the  virus  of  variola.  Yaccine  virus  has  never 
produced  small-pox,  but  its  action  is  undoubtedly  prophylactic  of  that 
disease.  Here,  however,  in  Dr.  Danielssen's  opinion,  all  analogy  be- 
tween the  action  of  syphilisation  and  that  of  vaccination  ceases  ;  and 
the  former  remains,  as  he  observes,  a  tuw  fact  in  practical  medicine, 
the  explanation  of  which  will  not  be  obtained  tiU  after  fhrther  and 
more  extended  researches. 

Dr.  DanielflBen  at  first  gave  full  credit  to  BoeeVs  assertion,  that 
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under  sjphilization  the  virus  actually  passed  through  the  constitution, 
and  80  produced  its  beneficial  effects. 

"Under  this  impression,"  observes  he,  "I  commenced  my  course  of  inocu- 
lations, both  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  and  of  leprosy,  but  experience  has 
now  convinced  me  that  synhilization  is  not  dependent  for  its  effects  upon  the 
long-continued  influence  ot  the  syphilitic  virus  upon  the  entire  organism.  We 
have  not  here  to  do  with  a  new  physiolo^cal  fact,  but  with  a  pathological 
process,  which,  in  its  consequences,  is  of  vast  importance  for  practical  medi- 
cine. It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  first,  in  order  to  explain  the  operation 
of  syphilization,  seek  to  ascertain  whether  the  virus  by  repeated  inoculation 
really  passes  into  the  system,  or  whether  its  operation  is  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinitv  of  the  artificial  chancre — in  a  word,  whether  its  operation  is 
.  universal  or  local." 

Dr.  Danielssen's  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  mere  local  action^ 
and  this  he  supports  by  five  or  six  well-detailed  and  interesting  cases, 
irhere  artificial  inoculation,  arrested  long  before  the  so-called  immunity 
was  produced,  never  gave  rise  to  any  constitutional  symptoms.  Two 
^f  these  cases  were  in  leprous  subjects,  and  one  was  where  the  patient 
was  syphilized  for  chronic  eczema,  which  was  not  of  syphilitic  origin. 
We  have  only  space  for  the  remarks  on  these  cases. 

"It  appears  from  the  above  details,  that  neither  one  chancre,  nor  two,  nor 
Ihiree,  nor  six,  or  thirty-six,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty -six,  have  in  the  preceding 
cases  induced  secondary  syphilis,  and  that,  therefore,  the  direct  operation  of 
the  inoculations  have  been  exclusively  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  chancres 
had  shown  themselves.  If  such  be  the  case,  wc  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
no  j?reater  number  of  chancres  will  produce  a  different  result.  And  tnb  is 
connrmed  by  our  experience ;  for  with  one  exception,  to  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently allude,  not  one  of  those  individuals,  previously  free  from  all  syphilitic 
taint,  whom  I  have  syphilized,  have  been  affected  by  secondary  syphuis ;  nor 
have  they  shown  any  signs  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  diathesis  in  their 
systems.  Nor,  in  those  already  affected  with  s^yphihs,  have  I  observed  under 
syphilization  the  slightest  evidence  of  their  having  imbibed  the  poison  afresh. 
So  far  from  seeing  in  syphilization  a  new  physiologic^  fact,  as  !Boeck  denomi- 
nates it,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  confirm  a  long-established  axiom— 
viz.,  that  the  simple  soft  chancre  does  not  affect  the  system,  and  consequently 
does  not  produce  constitutional  syphilis.  Among  the  many  thousand  artificial 
chancres  that  I  have  seen,  I  have  not  observed  one  ^with  a  single  exception) 
which  was  not  of  this  character,  both  in  my  own  nractice  and  in  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  as  inoculated  on  every  part  of  the  oody.  Even  on  the  face,  the 
soft  chancre  followed  inoculation,  contrary  to  Ricord's  experience,  who  had 
always  observed  the  indurated  chancre  there." — (p.  22). 

Dr.  Danielssen,  however,  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  afifecting 
the  system  by  artificial  inoculation  of  syphilitic  virus,  but  he  believes 
that  it  can  only  arise  when  the  vims  is  taken  from  an  indurated  chancre. 

The  fresh  outbreaks  of  syphilitic  disease,  after  syphilization  has  been 
for  some  time  employed  in  certain  cases,  are  no  proof  of  a  fresh 
absorption  of  the  poison,  as  such  symptoms  frequently  occur  under  any 
mode  of  treatment.  Moreover,  if  Kicord's  axiom  be  true,  that  consti- 
tutional syphilis  can  only  occur  once  in  the  same  individual,  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  absorption  of  the  virus  could  take  place.  One  of 
Dr.  Danielssen's  leprous  patients,  who  had  been  under  syphilization  for 
upwards  of  two  months,  died  of  pleurisy  and  efi^ion  dependent  on 
the  former  malady.     Dr.  D.  ventured  upon  the  rash,  and,  to  our 
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minds,  iDOonclusive  experimeDt  of  inoculating  three  or  four  other 
patients  with  the  effused  matter  from  the  pleural  sac.  He  produced 
dangerous  phlebitis,  but  no  syphilis;  and  from  hence  he  argues  that  no 
absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  takes  place  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceffi  of  artificial  inoculation. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  question  of  immunity,  on  which  Pro- 
Teasor  W.  Boeck  in  his  earlier  writings  laid  so  much  stress.  Dr. 
Danielsaen  does  not  believe  in  the  constitutional  change  alleged  to  be 
prodnoed  previous  to  this  effect ;  he  regards  immunity  to  the  syphilitic 
virus  as  a  simple  loss  of  reacting  power  in  the  skin,  and  which  it  sooner 
or  later  regains.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  when  the  integument, 
from  external  or  internal  causes,  has  lost  its  vitality,  it  is  no  longer 
sensible  to  the  inoculation  of  the  venereal  poison,  but  the  inoculations 
succeed  again  when  the  skin  has  recovered  its  vital  powers.  Dr.  D. 
had  long  treated  cases  of  leprosy  with  large  doses  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, and  he  had  foimd  that  an  anaemic  ccmdltion  of  the  skin  was 
sooner  or  later  produced  by  this  medicine,  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  condition  the  akin  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  the  action  of  the 
syphilitic  poison.  Upon  his  restoring  the  natural  ''  turgor  "  of  the 
skin  by  iodide  of  potass,  he  has  found  that  the  supposed  immunity  no 
longer  existed ;  the  skin  had,  under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  recovered 
its  vitality.  In  certain  individuals  with  a  remarkably  loose  and  pale 
skin,  he  has  remarked  that  the  inoculation  punctures  produced  at  first 
no  result  whatsoever  ;  but  that  after  the  lapso  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  the  general  health  had  been  restored,  these  very  punctures  sud- 
denly took  on  their  characteristic  action^  and  formed  large  chancres  of 
undoubted  syphilitic  origin. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  given  at  p.  34  of  this  essay^ 
where  a  leper  was  inoculated  with  syphiUtic  virus,  unfortunately,  in  this 
single  instance,  taken  from  an  indm*ated  chanci-e.  In  this  individual, 
sjphilization  from  simple  chancre  virus  had  been  carried  on  previously 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  inoculations,  and  at  first  the  virus  £rom  the 
indurated  chancre  produced  no  positive  results.  A  month  after,  how- 
ever, the  cicatrix  of  an  old  chancre  broke  up  again,  and  produced  a 
regular  indurated  sore,  and  soon  after  the  unmistakeable  signs  of 
secondaiy  syphilis  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Danielsseu  has  also  found  the  supposed  immunity  to  be  of  very 
local  character ;  the  nates  and  thighs  becoming  insensible  to  the  virus^ 
while  it  could  still  be  reproduced  in  full  vigour  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He,  however,  thinks  it  possible  that  a  general  immunity  may 
ior  a  time  ensue,  when  the  vitality  of  the  integument  has  been  lowered 
by  repeated  inoculations. 

All  this  therefore  proves  to  us,  that  the  immunity  which  follows 
syphilization  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  integument^ 
and  is  absolutely  distinct  from  that  which  results  from  vaccination  or 
after  the  exanthemata.  Nor  is  Dr.  Danielssen  at  all  disposed  to  admit 
that  even  this  temporary  immunity  is  complete  to  all  syphilitic  virus. 

The  operation  of  the  process  of  syphilization  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  local,  and  as  incapable  of  producing  any  constitu- 
tional change  in  the  system. 
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''This,  however/'  obaerres  Dr.  Dauielsseii,  ''is  of  less  importsjioe  in  m 
l^motical  point  of  view ;  for  the  geuul  featme  of  the  process  is  tiie  oantnre 
effect  of  the  coatiAuoiis  inoculation  of  ohanore  virus.  It  is  now  estabJished 
beyond  all  doubt  that  secondary  syphilis  can  be  healed  in  this  manner ;  but 
whether  the  cure  will  be  permanent,  whether  relapses  will  subsequently  occur, 
time  alone  can  show.  That  the  ODcration  of  the  treatment  is  strictly  local,  I 
do  not  regard  as  a  reproach ;  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  this  as  inviting  still 
more  to  a  trial  of  this  new  method  of  cure,  without  bein^  terrified  by  the 
manv  phantoms  that  have  been  conjured  up  against  it.  ^th  the  exception 
of  the  pain  that  occasionally  results  from  tne  earlier  chancres,  I  have  not  seen 
any  untoward  results  from  syphilization ;  and  although  mj  expeiienoe  in 
regard  to  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis  does  not  enturely  agree  with 
that  of  Professor  Boeck,  and  though  I  do  not  look  upon  mercury  aa  a 
destructive  fiend,  jet  I  Sf  ree  with  him  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of  svphilis 
is  so  often  uncertam,  ana  that  the  cases  are  so  very  liable  to  relapse,  that  we 
should  be  thankful  if  we  have  now  obtained  another  mode  of  treatment  which, 
fraught  with  less  danger,  proouses  a  more  favourable  result."  (p.  38.) 

Dr.  Danielssen  considers  it  to  be  an  interesting  pathological  pheno- 
menon, that  secondary  syphilis  can  be  healed  by  the  protracted  sup- 
puration consequent  upon  continuous  inoculation  of  chancre  yiras ; 
bat  he  does  not  look  upon  this  fact  as  absolutely  standing  alone  in 
pathology.  In  tertiary  syphilis  nature  herself  produces  deep  sup- 
purations, and  if  the  strength  holds  out,  all  secondary  symptoms  dis- 
appear during  the  process.  Of  the  25  syphilitic  patients  treated  at 
Bergen,  21  suffei^  from  secondary  and  4  from  tertiary  symptoms : 
15  of  these  had  never  taken  mercury,  and  were  all  speedily  cured  by 
syphilization  alone.  In  those  who  had  previously  taken  mercury,  and 
whose  eystem  was  debilitated,  iodine  was  occasionally  employed ;  but 
all  were  cured,  and  only  one  relapse  has  occurred,  and  this  was  bat 
of  temporary  duration. 

In  no  one  instance  did  syphilization  produce  any  favourable  effect  in 
leprous  disease,  the  terrible  malady  proceeded  unchecked  in  its  career. 

We  look  upon  this  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Danielssen's  as  by  for  the  most 
yaluable  essay  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  syphilization. 

While  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  the  syphilitic  rims  in 
secondary  cases  has  been  most  diligently  pursued  by  Boeck,  Sperino, 
and  others,  the  theories  advanced  by  these  authors  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  syphilization  have  been  confessedly  unsatisfactory ;  as  they 
involved  pathological  and  physiological  contradictions  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  received  by  the  scientific  world.  The  doctrine  of 
Professor  Faye  relative  to  the  depurative  action  of  syphilization  was 
the  first  to  indicate  the  true  line  of  operation  of  this  treatment ;  but, 
unsupported  or  nearly  so,  as  it  was,  by  personal  experience,  it  would 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  the  profession.  To  Dr.  Danielssen, 
in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  accorded  the  honour  of  having  satisfistctorily 
aalved  the  problem,  of  having  cleared  up  the  doubts  and  difiiculties 
that  environed  the  subject,  and  obstructed  the  progress  of  a  really 
valuable  method  of  cure.  Syphilization  has  now,  for  the  first  time, 
been  brought  fairly  within  the  limits  of  modem  science ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  wild  empiricism,  but  will  receive  the  calm  consideration  of 
the  Profession. 
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1.  Ueber  die  Wirhing  warmer  SiUMder.  Von  Dr.  L.  Lehmanit. 
(*  Arcbiv  des  Yereins  furgemeinschaftliclie  Arbeiten  zur  Forderung 
der  wissenchaftliche  HeUkunde,*    Band  i.  p.  521 ;  Band  ii.  p.  1.) 

On  the  Effect  of  Warm  SUz-haths.     By  Dr.  L.  Lehvann. 

2.  Die  SooUherme  zu  Bad  Oeynhauaen  (Eehme)  und  das  gewbhrdiclia 

Wasser.     Yon  Dr.  L.  Lehiiakh. — Gottingen,  1856. 
27*«  Saline  Baths  of  Oeynhausen  and  Ordinary   Water.     By  Dr.   L. 
Lehhann. 

^  Das  ThermcUbad  in  Bad  Oeynhausen.    Yon  Dr.  L.  LsHiCAinr. 

(<  ArehiT  des  Yereins/  Band  iv.  p.  18.) 
I7m  Warm  Bath  of  Oeynhauaen.     By  Dr.  LsHiCAinr. 

4.  Vereu/ehe  uber  die  phf/eiologische  Wirhung  des  KoMrunnens  am 

Wiesbaden.     ('Archiv  des  Yereins  fnr  wiss.  Heilk./  Band  iii.  p.  69.) 
On  ^  Physiological  Action  of  the  Saline  Baths  of  Wiesbaden,     By  Dr. 
Neubaueb. 

5,  Die  Bedeutung  und  der  Werth  arithmetisclier  Mittd  mit  hesonderer 
Beaiekung  auf  die  neueren  physiologischen  VersiLcJie  zar  Bestitn- 
mung  des  Einflusses  gegebener  Momente  auf  den  Stojffivechsd.  Yon 
Professor  Ridiche  in  Bonn.  ('  Ardiiv  hie  physiologische  Heil- 
kunde.'     1858,  p.  145.) 

The  Ifnportaiice  and  Value  of  Arithmetical  Mean  Values  in  tlie  De^ 
termination  of  Certain  If^uences  exerted  upon  the  Metamorphosis 
of  the  Tissues,     By  Professor  Badichb. 

Thb  study  of  the  final  products  of  tissue  change  (the  products  derived 
from  the  substances  winch  have  played  their  part  in  the  stage  of  life, 
and  whidi  emerge  from  the  skin,  the  laogs,  the  bowels,  or  the  kidneys) 
has  lately  undergone  a  great  development.  The  new  modes  of  ex- 
amining the  urine,  which  render  feasible  a  rapid  determination  of  its 
chief  ingredients,  the  improved  appliances  for  collecting  the  perspiration, 
as  adopted  by  Schottin  and  Funke,  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  mode 
of  determining  the  carbonic  add  and  water  of  the  breath,  and  the 
important  observations  of  Marcet  on  the  intestinal  excretions,  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when  the  physician  will 
set  only  be  able  exactly  to  know  what  enters  the  body,  but  will  be  able 
to  give  an  accurate  numerical  determination  of  what  comes  out  of  it. 

Already,  especially  in  Germany,  we  see  these  methods  applied  to 
physiological,  therapeutical,  and  pathological  inquiries,  and  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  is  unsound,  untrue,  and  misleading,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  fiict  that  what  is  virtually  a  new  field  has  beeni 
thrown  open  for  inveatigatioD,  and  that  important  discoveries  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  At  present  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  observe 
that  no  little  caution  and  careful  criticism  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  a  flood  of  crude  and  deceptive  observations  overwhelming  the 
sterling  fiicts  of  acquired  science.  That  the  experiments  should  be 
exact  and  careful,  is  of  course  only  what  we  expect  from  all  who  are 
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engaged  in  these  iuqiuries.     But  when  conscientious  and  exact  quan- 
titative analyses  of  tbe  urine  or  the  pulmonazy  excretion  have  been 
made,  an  incorrect  way  of  stating  the  results  may  vitiate  all  the  con- 
clusions.    On  subjecting  to  a  mathematical  analysis  some  of  the  latest 
observations  of  tbe  new  school,  Professor  Eadiche  of  Bonn*  has  shown 
that  the  common  mode  of  reckoning  averages  is  liable  to  grievous 
error,  and  that  exacter  methods  of  calculating  results  must  be  used  if 
anything  like  mathematical  certainty  is  to  be  introduced  into  physio- 
Iqgico-chemical  inquiriea     Some  of  the  best  conducted  experiments — 
as  those  of  Hosier  on  the  action  of  water,  Beneke  on  sea-  bathing,  and 
Kaupp  on  the  influence  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  urea — ^are  shown  to 
be  more  or  less  vitiated  by  inherent  errors  in  the  mode  of  calculating 
the  mean  results   of  their  experiments,  so  that  possiblj  all   these 
elaborate  and  apparently  conclusive  experiments  may  have  to  be  again 
performed     But  after  careful  experiments  have  been  properly  cadcu- 
lated,  it  still  remains  to  draw  well-founded  conclusions ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty,  that  almost  every  conclusion  at  present  come 
to,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional.     As  an  instance  of  our 
meaning,  we  will  select  one  substance  only,  urea.     Urea  can  now  be 
quantitatively  determined  with  great  ease  and  considerable  accuracy ; 
supposing  in  any  case  that  an  increased  amount  of  urea  is  decidedly 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  such  increase  cannot  now  be  held  to  be  per  se 
evidence  of  increased  tissue  change,  as  it  has  by  some  been  considered 
to  be  ;  for  it  may  result,  1st,  merely  from  increased  elimination,  with 
or  without  previous  retention ;  2nd,  from  immediate  formation  of  urea 
from  food  (for  the  vital  question  of  the  "luxus  consumption*  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  is  by  no  means  settled, t  and  the  possibility  of  this 
origin  of  urea  cannot  be  disregarded) ;  3rd,  from  vicarious  action  when 
the  skin  is  inactive,  for  if  the  late  observations  of  Picard  and  Funke  be 
correct,  and  if  some  quantity  of  lurea  is  daily  excreted  by  the  healthy 
skin,  we  cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  acting 
vicariously  as  regards  urea,  as  they  undoubtedly  do  as  regards  water 
and  chloride  of  sodium ;  4th,  from  increased  tissue  metamorphosis ; 
5th,  from  perverted  metamorphosis,  for  it  appears  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  albuminous  food  and  tissues  normally  runs  through  a 
series  of  metamorphoses   which   end  in  eliminating  its  nitrogen  as 
ammonia,  and  this  portion  may  conceivably  vary  in  amount.     It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  an  increased  excre^- 
tion  of  urea  will  be  determined  with  great  difficulty,  and  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  difficulties  with  other  excreta  are  scarcely  less  formidable,  and 
in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  absolutely  certain  results  will  not  be  arrived 
at  until  all  the  products  passing  off  from  all  channels  (skin,  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  bowels)  can  be  quantitatively  determined  during  the  same 

•  Die  Bedeutung  und  dcr  Werth  arithmetischer  Mittel,  Archi7  fiirphys.  Heilk-i 
1858,  p.  145. 

t  Tbe  arguments  of  F.  Fuhrer  and  H.  Lndwig  (Die  Qnellen  des  Harnstoift,  ArohiT  Air 
phys.  Heilk^  1855,  p.  491.)  seem  to  us  very  strong  against  the  view  of  Bisohoff  and 
Liebig,  even  if  thej  do  not  prove  tbe  writers'  own  view  of  tbe  part  played  by  the  red 
corpuscles. 
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period.     At  pvoaent  this  perfection  of  fuialyBiB  has  not  been  attained, 
though  we  appear  certaiulj  to  be  approaching  it. 

We  hare  made  these  few  remarks  before  proceeding  to  bring  before 
oar  readers  some  of  the  late  inquiries  conducted  on  the  plan  now  re- 
ferred to.  Did  we  not  believe  that  these  inquiries  are  really  of  great 
T&lue,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  inconaistenoies  which  are  obvious  in 
them^  we  should  not  think  of  requesting  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers.  But  we  do  believe  that  as  microscopic  research  has  been  the 
character  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  as  molecular  chemistry  and 
mcdecnlar  physics  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  will  be  the  gi-eat  object  of 
the  next  generation  of  physicians,  so  an  era  of  chemical  inquiries  is 
commencing  for  us,  which,  like  the  microscope,  must  contribute  its 
shajre  towards  the  formation  of  the  exactor  science  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  is  dawning  upon  ns. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  selected  for  our  subject  the  in- 
fluence of  BATHS,  and  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  chief  papers  which 
during  the  last  thr^  or  four  years  have  been  published  on  this  head. 

The  writer  who  has  contributed  most  largely  to  this  subject  is  Dr. 
Julius  Lehmann  (a  namesake  of  the  great  physiological  chemist),  an 
observer  whose  name  we  have  had  to  quote  several  times  in  this 
journal  in  connexion  with  inquiries  of  a  like  kind.  Dr.  J.  Lehmann 
is  evidently  not  only  an  industrious  but  an  accurate  man,  and  we 
believe  we  may  safely  accept  the  record  of  his  experiments  as  conscien- 
tious and  true. 

1.  Hip  Baths. — Lehmann's  earliest  experiments  were  with  Cold 
Hip  (sUz)  Baths*  and  were  conducted  as  follows.  During  six  fast- 
ing hours  on  eight  days,  the  exact  loss  of  weight  of  the  body 
(canaed  by  the  constant  elimination  without  fresh  supply  of  food), 
and  the  exact  amount  of  urine  and  faeces,  were  determined.  The 
weight  of  the  urine  and  faeces  deducted  from  the  total  loss  of  weight 
cf  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  experiment,  gave  of  course  the 
loss  by  "  insensible  perspiration.'*t  During  eight  other  daySj  one  or 
two  cold  sitz  baths  (fifteen  minutes)  were  taken  during  the  six  hours  ; 
the  loss  of  body-weight,  the  amount  of  urine,  faeces,  and  insensible 
perspiration,  were  again  determined.  The  two  series  were  then  com- 
pared.    We  give  the  mean  results  : 

The  mean  loss  of  weight  in  each  six  hours  was, 

Without  baths    ....    463*5    grammes  (16}  ozs.  av.) 
With 748  „        (26i    „       ) 

The  loss  produced  by  the  fasting  alone  was  thus  made  up-^ 

By  urine 271'91    grammes. 

By  insensible  perspiration    175*96  „ 

Byfsces 15  63         „ 

Total 463*50 

•  ArehiT  det  Terfens  fUr  wiMenschaftl.  Heilk.,  Band  i.  p.  591.  The  water  In  the  sitz- 
bath  eoYen  ttie  upper  parte  of  the  thighs  and  the  bodj  to  just  above  the  pelTls. 

t  Th*  **ineetttible  penphratlon**  is  a  term  osually  employed  to  denote  the  qoantity  of 
aU  the  produets  passing  off  by  the  sUn  and  longs. 
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By  uhne       463*1  grammes. 

By  insensible  perspiration    245 '4  „ 

By  feces 40*3         „ 

Total 748-8 

The  increase  in  the  urine  waA  owing  partly  to  increased  flow  of 
water  (^),  partly  to  augmented  discharge  of  solids.  The  increase  in  the 
solids  was  owing  to  urea  in  great  measure  (f ),  and  then  to  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  was  unaltered  j  the  phosphoric  acid  rather 
lessened  ;  the  uric  acid  was  only  altered  in  so  narrow  a  limit  as  to  be 
within  the  range  of  error  of  observation. 

Such,  then,  are  the  mean  results  ;  now,  what  are  they  worth  1  "We 
admit  at  once  that  the  experiments  were  exact,  and  that  really  this 
increase  did  occur.  But  was  it  owing  to  the  baths,  or  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  other  influences  (external  temperature,  movement,  ner- 
vous action,  d^c),  which  are  constantly  acting  on  the  metamorphosis  of 
tissue? 

The  flrst  objection,  and,  to  our  minds,  a  fatal  one,  is  the  circam- 
stance  that  the  experiments  were  not  made  on  successive  days^  but 
were  scattered  over  au  interval  of  nearly  four  months,  some  experi- 
pients  being  conducted  in  July,  others  in  August,  September,  October, 
and  November.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  method, 
as  the  amount  of  urine  is  subject  to  great  and  even  periodical  changes,* 
and  by  selecting  a  day  here  and  there,  we  may  chance  to  hit  on  one  of 
the  greatest  deviations  from  the  mean.  Secondly,  the  number  of  days 
(eight)  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  true  mean  to  be  drawn.  On  this 
point  opinions  have  lately  undergone  some  development,  and  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  obsei-vations  must  be  carried  on  for  many 
days  (twenty  or  thirty  at  the  least)  before  a  sufficiently  correct  mean  is 
arrived  at,  unless  in  cases  in  which,  as  in  disease,  deviations  so  enormous 
as  to  pi^clude  the  idea  of  error,  occur  from  the  mean.  Thirdly,  on  sub* 
jecting  some  of  Lehmann^s  daily  observations  (from  which  the  mean  is 
drawn)  to  an  analysis  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Badiche,  we  And 
the  possible  errors  to  be  so  great,  as  to  render  any  decided  deduotions 
hazardous,  t   The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  a  probability 

•  A  certain  periodical  or  ware-like  increaae  and  decrease  in  the  urinary  excretion  was 
affirmed  bjr  the  writer  of  this  Review,  in  the  Onlstonian  lectures  for  1855.  Radiche  fitun 
his  calculations, 'and  Vierordt  fit)m  independent  obserration,  hare  lately  stated  the  same 
fact.  If  an  experimenter  on  the  urine  happens  to  take  a  day  at  the  ebb,  or  at  the  fhU 
flow  of  the  wave,  how  difTerent  would  be  the  result  Arom  the  real  average  amoont. 

t  We  have,  in  fact,  only  calculated  the  possible  errors  in  one  ingredient,  vis.,  the  water 
of  the  urine,  as  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  farther  trouble.  We  may  briefly  sketch 
the  result : 

The  measured  quantity  of  urine  on  each  of  the  non-bathing  days  amounted  during  the 
six  hours  in  cubic  centimetres  to  201-85,  374*6,  326*8,  864, 194.  382*6,  390*85.  841*5.  The 
successive  means  (obtained  by  taking  the  mci^ns  first  of  the  two  flrst  days,  then  of  the 
three  first,  of  the  four  first,  and  so  on)  are  238075,  284*816,  266,787,  253-19»  857*86, 
868*06,  871-96.  The  probable  mean  (mean  of  six  last  saonsssive  means),  may  ba  taken  as 
263  (10  c.  0.  Older  the  mean  given  by  Lehmaon).  The  mean  variations  fkom tills  ^naotlty 
May  ba  taken  as  60  n.  c  « 

Th«  ffleasored  quantity  of  urine  on  each  of  the  bath  days  wns,  daring  tho  stx  bom^ 
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^he  6xteat  of  which  is  mstaody  worth  aumerioal  exprcoaow)  of  the 
effect  of  the  cold  sitz  bath  being  really  that  aasigiied  to  it  I^  indeed, 
ether  obaervaitieiiB  ooaducted  on  a  laiger  scale  should  B/oootd  with  these, 
it  would  give  them  more  weight. 

We  wiD,  then,  pass  on  to  further  observatioiUL  Dr.  J.  Lehmann's 
■eoond  iaquirj  was  into  the  efiect  of  warm  sitz-haths.*  The  experi- 
aeatB  were  nade  in  a  aontewhat  difEerent  numaer.  The  amount  of 
urine  was  detarmined  ererj  hour.  As  long  ae  no  liM>d  and  no  great 
ezezciae  were  taken,  when  nothing,  in  &ct,  disturbed  the  normal  met*- 
morphosis,  the  flow  of  urine  was  so  stable,  that  Lehmann  found  the 
amount  of  any  two  hours  multiplied  by  three,  gave  always  very  closely 
the  amount  for  six  hours.  If  now  during  such  a  stable  excretion  a 
frodi  agent  is  employed,  and  if  any  great  ohange,  either  in  the  urine 
or  other  excretions,  occurs,  it  is  but  right  to  refer  it  to  the  action  of 
the  agent ;  and  if  in  experiment  after  experiment  the  same  result  is 
found  to  occur,  the  cogency  of  proof  becomes  at  last  very  great. 

Conducted  in  this  manner,  Lehmann's  experiments  led  him  to  the 
fioUowing  conduaions :  The  waste  of  the  body  was  increased  by  16 
minutes'  sitzrbath  of  temperatures  of  W  R  (65''-75  Eahr.),  and  of  25'>— 
31''  Beanmur  (SS^  to  99^*5  Fahr.) ;  and  this  waste  was  produced  by  an 
increased  excretion  of  urinazy  water  and  of  solids  (urea,  uric  acid, 
fire-proof  salts,  and  ohlorine).t  Bat  the  surprising  fact  was  discovered, 
thmt  baihs  of  a  medkun  temperaktre  {XT'— 25''  R,  70""— 88^  Fahr.)  did 
9oi  have  this  ^eoL  Excretion,  therefore,  according  to  Lehmann,  is 
increased  by  sitz-baths  below  70°  Fahr.,  by  sitz-batlM  above  88**  Fahr., 
but  not  by  baths  between  70°  and  88**. 

We  have  already  se^i  reason  to  call  in  question  the  experiments 
supposed  to  prove  the  first  opinion,  and  the  singular  difference  of 
effect  attributed  to  lukewarm  and  hot  baths,  makes  us  very  suspicious 
of  this  inquiry  also.  On  going  over  the  items  of  the  experiments, 
however,  we  do  not  observe  any  obvious  fallacy :  six  hours  on  five  days 
were  occupied  with  the  hot-bath  experiments ;  the  excretion  of  the 
two  first  hours  being  taken  as  the  standard :  in  all  the  cases  the 
urinary  flow  was  greatly  and  immediately  augmented,  rising  from  30 
or  50  c.  c.  per  hour  to  90,  100,  or  even  150  c.c.  Nor  fra:  this 
great  increase  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  other  cause  than  the 
baths.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  experiments  are  not  sufficiently 
Aomerous^  and  on  this  ground  it  is  advisable  to  defer  our  judgment, 

U4'4,  974.  280,  SOO,  SOI,  364.  ftSS'S.  668'2  ;  tlM  SUCOtfsire  JBMM  «!«,  604%  4271,  8721, 
417*7, 408*9, 488*6, 488*1.  The  probabi*  men  mnj  be  taOmi  as  431 ;  tbe  mean  vacUtioa 
at  ISO. 

The  difienaoe  belween  282  and  481 ,  Um  leoenred  aoeaiu  of  tbe  two  feriei,  is  veiy  coa- 
aid«aMe,  ris.,  189  e.  e.  la  fitroor  of  the  bath-da.fB,  and  dose  at  first  sight  appear  to  Juati^r 
T^ehianiils  ceaelwston,  bnt,  owiag  to  the  groat  iaeqaaUtyof  the  qiuutitles  on  difiraU 
dagrs,  the  nuiSB  of  emv  iaao  eBomwMis  (the  variatiOB  betag  «0-i*180sb240)  as  to  render  s 
Otilaiii  Ciiiii  luiimi  quite  JTtp^^W'^^'^i 

•  Ueber  die  Wirksamkeit  l»-^0-8  Beaomiir  waxner  flIti-B&der.  Arehiv  dee  Yerains  iUr 
irisib  HeiHL.  Band  tt.  p.  1 

t  Lehmann  states  (p.  19)  that  the  insensible  perspiration  (bIcIb  and  lungs)  is  also  in- 
«nnaed,  hot  this  does  not  appear  fhMs  the  table  glTen  at  p.  10;themaaa  aasoontof  inoen- 
aiUeperspintloa  is  «rfln  a  little  less  with  baths  of  S8^80<'»  S.  than  without  baths. 
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and  to  oonBider  the  supposed  eliminative  effect  of  the  hot  hatha  as  ^ 
prohable^  but  as  not  proyed.* 

Leaying,  then,  the  question  of  cold  and  hot  hip-hathsy  we  vill  inquire 
what  observations  have  lately  been  made  on  the  effects  of 

2.  General  Warm  Botha  of  simple  toaier. — ^The  inde&tigable  Dr.  li. 
Lehmann  is  again  the  person  who  has  most  carefully  investigated  this 
point.f  A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  series  have  been  calculated  according  to  jnathe^ 
matical  rules.  We  will  quote  only  the  last  series  of  experimental 
which  consisted  of  observations  on  ten  days  without,  and  on  ten  wiih^ 
baths ;  all  precautions  were  taken,  as  in  the  former  experiments ;  fast- 
ing hours  were  chosen  for  the  bath ;  the  whole  ingesta  and  eg^sta  of 
twenty-four  hours  were  measured,  and  the  conditions  of  the  external 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure  were  noted 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  were — ^the  water  of  the  urine 
was  increased  by  the  general  warm  bath  to  a  very  great  extent  (89^ 
Fahr. ;  time  of  bath,  half  an  hour)  far  the  time^hut  the  amount  for 
twenty-four  hours  was  not  increased,  so  that  the  diuresis  caused  by  the 
bath  must  have  been  compensated  by  lessened  excretion  afterwarda. 
The  figures  proving  this  conclusion  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  if  experi- 
ments for  twenty  days  are  to  be  considered  sufficient,  and  after  care- 
fully considering  them,  we  believe  that  Lehmann  may  be  consiilered 
to  have  made  out  this  point.  The  amount  of  temporary  increase  vas 
very  great,  so  that  if  the  normal  hourly  excretion  be  taken  as  1,  after 
the  bath  it  became  as  3*9. 

*  In  this  paper  Lehmann  records  some  careftil  experiments  on  the  mneh  debated  gnestion 
-whether  water  is  absorbed  by  the  skin;  and  to  show  the  discrepancies  of  experiment  and 
opinion  even  on  this  comparatively  simple  point,  we  may  be  permitted  to  qnote  his  and 
other  late  experiments.  In  order  to  avoid  all  the  usual  fallacies,  Lehmann  prepared  two 
baths  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  weighed  water  ;  one  of  these  only  was  naed;  the 
body  was  wiped  with  a  weighed  cloth,  which  was  again  weighed  immediately;  then  the 
two  baths  were  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  unused  batli  giving  the  amount  of  water 
lost  by  evaporation.  Lehmann  found  that  the  absorption  of  water  was  extremely  small ; 
there  was  a  mean  loss  of  water  iYt>m  the  bath  of  only  7*5  grammes  illSj^nini)  out  of 
50lbs.  of  water,  a  quantity  equivalent  only  to  ^^   of  the  entire  bulk. 

The  late  experiments  of  Poulet  (L'Union  Mid.,  1856,  No.  88,  and  Schmidts  Jahrb. 
1856,  Sept.  p.  2  7  8)  accord  with  those  of  Lehmann.  No  water  seemed  to  be  absorbed  tfaroagb 
the  skin,  although  both  cuticle  and  hair  are  hygroscopic,  and  take  up  some  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  Durian  (Archives  G^n.  de  M^.,  Fev.  1856.  p.  156),  who  distinguishes  care- 
fully between  the  hygroscopic  swelling  of  the  integuments  and  the  actual  absorption  of 
water,  believes  that  water  may  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  under  certain  ciraumstanees. 
There  is  a  point,  he  thinks  (different  in  dilTerent  men),  when  elimhiation  ftom,  and 
absorption  by,  the  skin  exactly  balance  each  other;  in  all  warm  baths,  elimination  by 
the  skin  surpasses  absorption ;  in  cold  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Vierordt,  again  (Phys. 
Hitthielungen,  Archiv  fttr  pbys.  Heilk.,  1856,  p.  575),  believes  that«ome  experiments  nndcr^ 
taken  under  his  direction  by  Eichberg,  prove  the  absorption.  To  avoid  fUlacies,  an  etrm- 
•bath  of  distilled  water  only  was  nsed ;  the  water  and  the  towel  used  for  diying  tiie  arm 
were  weighed  before  and  alter  the  experiment,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Absorption  from  hot  baths  was  held  to  be  decidedly  proved, and  the  amoont 
for  the  whole  body  is  calculated  at  200  grammes  (6^  lid.  oss.)  per  honr.  At  low  tempeia- 
tures  the  absorption  was  much  less,  indeed  trilling.  These  experiments  wiU  rtkow  what 
extraordinary  diversities  of  opinion  still  exist  on  this  point. 

t  Die  Sooltherme  zu  Bad  Oeynhansen  (Kehme)  und  das  gewOhnliche  Wasser.  Ton  t): 
L.  Lehmann.   Gdttingen,  1856. 

t  ArohlT  dee  Yeretais  fUr  wias.  Heilk.  1858,  Band  iv.  p.  18.  For  some  oljecClons  to 
Lehmann,  and  his  reply,  see  Deotsche  Klinlk,  1857)  Nos.  10, 1 1,  ^9, 24,  25. 
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.  Some  expieriinentB  bj  Nasse*'  entirely  agree  with  the  aboye,  though 
ihej  are  not  bo  free  from  possible  error.  The  augmentation  of  the  mine 
was  for  a  time  increased  even  fourfold.  Poulet  also  found  the  water  in^ 
€reased.t 

The  eSdcb  on  the  solids  of  the  urine  cannot  be  held  to  be  yet 
determined  ;  for  although  many  experiments  were  made  by  Lehmann, 
the  results  of  which  are  tolerably  accordant,  yet  in  so  difficult  a  point 
much  more  evidence  is  required  Lehmann,  indeed,  at  one  time 
bdieved  he  had  proved  a  decided  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
(as  urea) ;  but  in  his  last  paper,  in  speaking  of  urea,  he  qualifies  this, 
and  says  that  "  these  experiments  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous 
to  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  urea  is  increased  after  customary 
baths,  but  such  an  increase  is  probable.'*  X  The  change  in  the  other 
oonstitueuts  is  not  more  certain,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  safe  at  present  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  urinary  solids  more  definite  than 
that  given  above  by  Lehmann. 

The  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  is  said  by  Homolle§  to  be  diminished 
after  all  but  very  hot  baths,  and  other  observers  have  noted  the  same 
thing.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  repetition  of  experiments  should  decide 
this  point,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  acidity 
of  the  mine  of  medicinal  baths  until  that  of  simple  water  is  known. 

The  condition  of  the  insensible  perspiration  must  of  course  be  con- 
sidered undecided,  but  it  is  probably  increased. 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  bath  in  increasing  the 
loss  of  body  weight  during  fasting,  from  increased  discharge  of  urinary 
water,  and  perhaps  of  solids,  and  from  increased  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion, it  does  not  cause  the  body  to  lose  weight  in  a  cycle  of  twenty-four 
hours.  When  on  a  regulated  weighed  diet,  Lehmann  lost  during  ten 
days  1235  grammes  (43^  ozs.  av.) ;  with  warm  baths  he  lost  during  an 
equal  time,  and  with  the  equal  diet,  only  805  grammes  (28^  ozs.  av.).|| 
General  Cold  BcUlis,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  have  the  same 
effect  as  warm  baths — i.  e.,  they  temporarily  increase  the  flow  of  urinary 
water,  and  perhaps  the  excretion  of  solids  jIF  they  ai*e  said,  however, 
to  differ  from  cold  sitz-baths  in  lessening  instead  of  increasing  the 
"  insensible  perspiration"  (skin  and  lung  excretions).  The  evidence 
on  this  point  is,  however,  decidedly  incomplete.^* 

3.  NcUural  Saline  Baths. — The  effect  of  natural  saline  haths  has 

•  Ebiige  Beobaehtimgeii  Qber  die  Wirkang  warmer  BUder  anf  die  Hamabsondemng  von 
H.  Nasse ;  Arohiv  dee  Verelns  fiir  win.  Heilk.,  Band  ii.  p.  265. 

t  Falek  did  not»  howerer.  And  the  same  effect,  bat  as  his  experiments  are  vnlmown  to 
OS,  and  as,  indeed,  we  beliere  the  details  have  not  been  pnblished,  we  shall  not  place  them 
in  opposition  to  Lehmann^s  strong  testimony. 

X  Archiv  des  Veriens,  Band  ir.  p.  30. 

§  L'Union  MM.,  1858.  p.  177. 
I  Archiv  desYereins,  Band  ir.  p.  86. 

f  Lehmann  in  his  eaiiier  work  (Bad  Oeynhassen,  p.  29),  fonnd  the  area,  nrie  add,  snt- 
phnric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and  the  alkalies  all  increased  by  the  general  cold 
bath ;  the  extraetires  and  pigment  were  lessened.  There  was  increased  loss  of  body- 
weight  ftom  the  nse  of  the  bath.  Further  experiments,  howcTcr,  are  wanted  before  these 
statemento  can  be  accepted  as  basis  for  reasoning. 

«•  In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  we  do.  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  modus 
operandi  of  baths;  Lehmann.  in  his  first  paper,  attribotad  the  (presomod)  eUmimtire 
eActo  of  cotd  sits-baths  to  the  abstraction  of  beat,  which  caused  an  increased  activity  •£ 
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been  inyetiigated  by  Neabftner*  and  bj  L^manv.  Neabmiei'B  expe- 
runenta  were  made  with  the  warm  saline  baths  of  WiesbadeD^f  and  were 
ccndneted  on  himself  and  on  Dr.  Qenth.  The  resalta  ci  the  ezpeii- 
ments  on  the  two  persons  differed  greatly.  In  Neubauer's  own  case 
the  bath  for  half  an  hour  increased  the  water,  the  nrea^  the  «ric  acid, 
and  the  free  aeidity ;  and  in  a  much  less  degree  the  snlphnric  and 
phoq>horio  acids,  the  Hme,  magnesia,  and  ammoniacal  campoands  in 
twenty-four  houi&$  When  in  addition  to  the  both  the  salme  water 
was  drunk  (500  c.  c.,  equal  to  17  fl.  ozs.  nearly),  the  excretion  of  the 
solids  WB3  still  more  in£Teased.§  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  Wies- 
baden baths  was,  in  Neubauer*s  case,  apparently  a  highly  eliminatiTe 
one,  if  the  experiments  can  be  trusted.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  them,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  statement, 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  too  few  in  number  to  warrant  us  in  at 
onoe  receiTing  l^bem.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  because  the 
experiments  on  Dr.  Genth  were  not  accordant  with  those  on  Nea-  ^ 
bauer  himself  The  bathing,  in  Crenth's  case,  lessened,  instead  of 
increasiug,  the  urea  and  the  sulphuric  add,  and  augmented  ooly  Teiy 
slightly  and  inconsiderably  the  water,  the  uric  acid,  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  ammonia.  Drinking  the  water  with  the  baths  increased 
of  course  the  water  of  the  urine ;  but  the  urea  and  the  sulphurie 
acid  remained  still  below  their  healthy  amount^  though  their  amount 
was  greater  than  with  the  baths  alone;  the  uric  acid,  which  was 
slightly  increased  by  the  baths  alone,  was  actually  lessened  when  the 
water  was  also  drunk. 

It  18  therefore  evident  that  the  apparently  disintegrating  or  simply 
eliminative  effect  of  the  baths,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  on 
Neubauer  himself,  were  either  attributable  to  other  causes,  or  that 
an  individual  peculiarity  of  constitution  in  Genth  prevented  these 
effects  from  being  manifested  in  him.  It  may  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  renstance  (so  to  speak)  offered  by  the  system  to  the  action  of 
remedies  is  very  diff<»«nt  in  different  persons,  and  that  in  some,  che- 
mical stability  is  greater  than  in  others,  so  that  remedies  produce  less 
chemical  action  and  of  course  a  less  marked  effect.  We  shoold  be 
sorry  to  admit,  however,  without  cogent  evidence,  that  this  has  any 

the  chemical  proceasea  as  compensation.  Bat  when  he  found  a  similar  effect  produced  hy 
hot  sitx-baths,  he  was  obliged  to  gire  np  this  hypothesis,  and  ftll  back  on  a  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  "  irritation*'  of  the  cntaneons  nerves.  Vet 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  present  whether  the  increase  of  urea  is  owing  to 
augmented  metamorphosis,  or  merely  to  augmented  elimination.  Further  proof  must  first 
be  given  of  the  fact 
'  •  Archiv  des  Vereins  f!ir  wiss.  Heilk.,  Band  iii.  p.  69. 

t  These  are  chiefly  chloride  of  sodiom  baths  (6-83666  parts  in  1000  parts),  but  the  water 
also  contains  a  little  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  lithium,  of  ammonium,  of  calcium, 
of  magnesium;  a  little  bromide  of  magnesium,  and  traces  oi  iodide;  they  contain  also 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  strontia,  iron,  and  manganese,  dissolved  by  carbonic 
acid ;  there  is  also  some  firee  carbonic  acid,  and  a  little  nitrogen. 

I  The  exact  mean  increase  in  twenty-four  hoars  was — 

Water S94  c.  e. 

Solids 10'»28  gnuDsmes. 

Urea <*ft7«       „ 

i  The  iBleraal  vse  of  flM  water,  with  coiacideiit  exercise,  increased  in  Kenbaiier  tbt 
•QBCRtien  ef  tte  skin  and  Imga  oonaideraH^. 
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veiy  graat  inflneiiod  ;    were  it  so,  it  woold  be  ainott  liopdbeM  to 
itteoipt  tbe  ^neidatioii  of  tlie  chemical  action  of  agents  on  the  body. 

The  action  of  the  Sooltheme  (ohkoide  of  sodiam  dtieAj)  of  Oeyn- 
hansen  has  been  examined  hj  Jnlins  Lehmann  f  the  resnlt  accords 
rather  witii  the  experiments  on  Genth  ^an  with  those  of  Neubaner. 
When  a  single  bath  was  takcra,  the  nrinaiy  wotra*  and  solids  were 
inereaeed,  but  in  a  mucii  less  degree  than  by  simple  water ;  and  when 
Hkm  baths  were  oontintied  lor  nine  days  regularly,  the  elimination  was 
fbcufed  to  be  actually  less^ied  by  the  bath.  Durii^  the  non-bathing 
period  tbe  daily  amount  of  ingetta  was  2038  grammes  (70^  ozs.  aT.), 
ef  ^[esta  2147  grammes  (76o2s.av.);  during  the  bathing  period 
the  mean  daily  ingesta  were  2079  grammes  (73  obb.  aT.),  of  egesta 
9072  grammes  (73  ozs.  ay.)  Thns,  irom  some  nnexi^cdned  canse, 
there  was  during  the  non-bathing  x)eriod  a  daily  loss  of  weight  arising 
£PMB  an  excess  of  excretion  over  ingesta,  which  excess  was  arrested 
^  the  bathy  and  this  arrest  was  found  to  be  owing  to  very  considerable 
kssening  in  the  nrinary  excTetion,t  for  the  insensible  perspiration 
(ridn  and  lungs)  was  increased  12  per  cent.,  and  the  intestinal  excreta 
were  augmented  from  1 49  (5  oss.  ar.  nearly)  to  1 95  grammes  {d^  ozs.  ay. ) 
daily. 

The  effect,  then,  of  this  bathing  was  to  augment  three  excretions,  to 
lessen  one ;  and  the  lessening  of  this  one  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
amonnt  of  the  egesta  below  that  of  the  ingesta,  and  to  cause  the  body 
to  gain  weight.  Lehmann  belieyes  that  the  assimilatiye  and  formative 
ptoccascs  were  increased  in  energy,  and  that  many  of  the  eliminatiye 
ptocoDooo  were  lessened  by  the  use  of  the  bath.  Whether  this  be  so,  or 
whether  disintegration  or  excretion  were  merely  checked  without 
angmentatioti  of  formation  of  tissue,  camiot  yet  be  known.  After  the 
bath  was  left  oS,  the  urinary  solids  increased  above  the  iiyerage  even 
of  the  ante-bath  period ;  this  did  not  depend  on  great  lessening  of  the 
cotaneoiis  excretion,  for  this  remained  still  somewhat  inci^ased,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  &ct  is  not  easy,:^  unless  the  bath  had  merely 
cheeked  excretion  for  the  time. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  inquire  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these 
elaborate  experiments  of  Lehmann,  of  which  our  space  compels  us 
merely  to  giye  an  outlina  The  most  obvious  objection  is;,  that  before 
the  experiments  the  body  was  not  in  a  very  fit  condition — ^it  was  losing 
weight  considerably,  so  that  something  was  amiss  either  with  assimila- 
tion or  disintegration.  Otherwise,  the  experiments  seem  num^x>us 
enough  to  permit  us  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  natural 
aaline  warm  baths  differ  from  simple  warm-water  baths  in  causing 
a  mueh  greater  diaphoretic,  and  a  much  less  diuretic  effect.     They 

•  Die  SoolUienne  xm  Bad  OeynhAasen  (Rehme)  and  das  gewohnliche  Waiser.  G9U.  1866. 

t  Tbe  water  of  the  urine  was  lessened  hj  162  c.  c.  (5  fld.  ozi.),  and  the  solids  by 
3  grammes  (46^  grains)  daily. 

X  One  curious  ^t  was  noticed,  that  daring  the  bath  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  orine 
were  increased,  but  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  much  lessened.  As  the  phoi«phate  of  lime 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  especially  eonaeeted  with  Increased  tteae-building,  Lehmann 
supposes  that  this  ftict  streBgtfaent  4he  BOtion  that  atsinilation  w«s  improrcd. 
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iMtTe  not  apparently*  the  eluninativ«  action  a?er  tlie  urea  whieh  wann 
nmple-water  bai^s  pr€^>ably  poBsess ;  but,  an  tbe  oontraxy,  they  lather 
aeem  to  aid  aBsimiiation  and  to  lessen  the  exit  of  nitrogen  £r>bi  the 
system.  If  these  coDclusions  be  correct,  therapeatical  rules  for  the 
use  of  these  baths  at  once  arise,  and  we  trust  that  confirmation,  or  the 
reverse,  of  these  interesting  experiinenta  will  soon  be  given  ua^ 

4.  Sea-bathing. — ^The  effect  of  seorbatha  (and  sea  air)  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Beneke,  and  has  been  already  reviewed  by  ua.*  We 
notice  it  here  merely  to  remark  that  Radiohe  has  shown  some  of 
Beneke*s  conclusions  to  be  not  warranted  1^  his  own  figures^  when 
these  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  analysis.  Ko  doubt  Beneke  will,  as 
soon  as  he  can,  repeat  his  experiments. 

*  5.  Cold  wet  sheet. — ^The  result  of  the  appHcation  of  the  eMwetvheet 
has  been  inquired  into  by  Wundtt  Two  women  who  were  b^i^ 
treated  for  slight  hysteria  in  the  clinic  of  Basse  at  Heid^burg  were 
selected  for  the  experiments.  The  wet  sheet  was  applied  for  four 
hours ;  the  body  was  found  to  lose  weight  fjeister  with,  than  without, 
the  Ekheet ;  the  excreta  were  in  &ct  almost  doubled,  and  this  was 
chiefly  shown  in  the  water,  the  urea,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  of 
the  urine.  The  cutaneous  exhalation  was  sometimes  slightly  increased, 
Bometimes  lessened,  and  Wundt  believes  that  water  was  abeoi-bed 
through  the  skin.  The  effoct  on  the  skin  waa  mueh  less  markadbihan 
the  previous  statements  c^  the  e£feot  of  the  sheet  would  have  led  oa-to 
anticipate. 

«  Wlien  the  sheet  was  continued  itx  six  houns,  the  effect  was  com* 
paratively  lees  marked,  as  if  the  first  applieatk>n  of  the  sheet  was 
jfoltowed  by  more  energetic  action. 

Until  these  experiments  have  been  confirmed,  it  would  be.  quite 
piremature  to  speculate  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  wet  sheet. 

6.  Medimxal  BaUis. — ISo  one  has  yet  investigated,  to  our  know- 
ledge, the  quantitative  influence  on  the  excreta  of  medidMal  water 
hatfts,  Nasse  states  that  a  warm  bath  containing  carbonate  of  potash 
increased  the  urinary  flow  to  double  ;  but  as  this  effect  is  also  prednced 
by  simple  water,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  carbonate  of  potaah  had 
any  efifeot. 

It  seems  clear  that  very  few,  if  any,  medicinal  snbstanceaare  abaoribed 
through  the  skin  when  applied  in  the  form  of  baths.  To  re£fr  only 
to  recent  experiments :  HomoUe  eould  detect  no  trace  of  iodine 
after  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  cyanurets  or  hydreayanio 
acid,  after  baths  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  He  states,  however, 
that  potaah  increases  in  the  urine  after  baths  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  xurinary  cldoridcs  were  not  increased,  but  the  reveree  after  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  Kletzinsky  j:  could  not  detect  in  the  uiine  any 
of  the  following  substances  after  bathing  in  solutions — iodide  of 
potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  borax, 
acetate  of  lead,  nitric  acid,  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

•  Vol.  xvii.  p.  85. 

t  Archir  des  Vereins  flir  wiss.  Heilk.,  Band  iii.  p.  85. 

X  Canstatt's  Jahresberiehte  for  1858.  I^jsdmer's  Report  on  Mineral  M'aters,  p.  9$, 
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Dorian*  could  not  detect  tbe  entrance  of  iodide  of  potManm^  our* 
bonate  of  potash^  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  rock  salt,  nitre,  alum, 
flolpliate  of  magneBia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  in- 
fiision  of  belladoiina.t 

Bc&nne:^  <M>ttld  detect  no  iodine  in  tbe  urine  after  foot-baths  of 
iodide  of  potaasium  and  of  iodine,  when  tbe  evaporation  of  iodine  and 
abflorption  through  the  lungs  were  preyented  by  a  layer  of  oil  on  the 
water  of  tbe  bath. 

Although  all  these  recent  experiments  agree  in  the  fact  that  n0 
abeorption  of  these  substances  can  be  proved,  it  does  not  follow  that  no 
effect  18  produced  on  the  urine.  It  is  a  curious  fact^  that  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  is  oiten  very  much  altered 

Dnrand  Fardel§  found  the  urine  to  be  alkaline  during  and  after  tbe 
use  of  the  Vichy  baths  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  Musset  has  observed 
the  same  ftet  firom  the  Plombidres  water.  || 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  actual  absorption  of 
tboee  alkaline  waters ;  but  the  same  fact  was  noticed  by  Homolle 
after  baths  of  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potaasium.  The  alkalinity  was  even  sometimes  greater  than  after 
an  ykaline  bath. 

Poiilet  has  indeed  noticed  the  production  of  alkaline  urine  afUr 
acid  bathSf  so  that  we  must  look  to  some  other  cause,  probably  to  some 
apedal  action  on  the  skin,  rather  than  to  absorption  of  alkalL 

The  decrease  of  acidity  (though  not  alkalinity)  was  noticed  by 
8pen|^erir  from  the  baths  of  Ems.  Absolute  alkalinity  of  the  urine 
has  £9en  found  by  Durian  aft«r  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium  (200 
gmmmes  in  cold  and  warm  baths  for  two  hours)  ;  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(830  gnuDunes)  ;  of  carbonate  of  potash  (230  grammes)  ;  of  ferro^a- 
nide  of  potassium,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of  nitre,  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  alum,  nitric  acid  (200  grammes  in  bath);  sulphate  of 
qmnine  and  infiision  of  belladonna  (2  lbs»  of  the  leaves). 

Oa  the  other  hand,  sea  bathing  increases  the  acidity  (Beneke),  and 
so  do  also  tbe  Wiet^Mulen  saline  baths  (Neubauer).  The  Oeynbausen 
baths  produce  little  e£fect,  but  rather  tend  to  increase  tbe  acidity  than 
otherwise  (L.  Lehmann).  The  action  of  these  natural  baths  contrasts 
thenfiyra  in  this  respect  with  medicinal  baths  of  chloride  of  sodium* 

The  effisct  of  these  various  substances  on  the  solids  of  the  urine,  and 
on  the  cutaneous,  pulmonary,  and  intestinal  excreta^  has  not^  to  our 
knowledge,  been  yet  made  out. 

We  have  brought  these  fragmentary  contributions  to  the  important, 
sabjeet  of  Balneology  before  our  readers,  not  with  the  h(^  that  by 
their  means  we  can  build  up  a  complete  theory  of  the  influ^ioe  of 

•  AreMTes  G6n  ,  F^v.  185«. 

t  AnMr  Ar  imth.  Anat .  Band  xi.  p.  29fi. 

I  At  noticed  by  Meissner,  however,  all  these  experimenti  were  made  at  temperaiores 
wbich  Dorian  himself  considers  unfavoarable  for  abaoiptlon. 

f  De  ralcalieatlon  de  l*vrioe,  ohez  lesmalades  an  traitement  tlicnnal  de  Vlchjr— L'Uaioa 
MM  .  1U3,  Not.  18-20. 

I  L'UnkHi  Mikl ,  ISCa.Ko.  34. 

%  Ueber  dHs  Abnorptkm  in  den  Bidem  zu  Sou,  D«nttcha  KMnSk,  1894.  Vo.  fS. 
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baths,  nor  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  wise  at  present  to  attempt 
sach  a  thing.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a  dispooition  to  proBeonte 
these  inquiries,  and  as  the  e3cperiment8  are  constantly  inereasing  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  we  have  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting 
merely  to  record  what  has  hitherto  been  done,  without  seeking  to 
enunciate  anything  like  decided  conclusions,  so  that  at  a  future  time 
we  may  be  able  to  refer  to  this  article,  and  to  use  or  corcBct  its 
details,  without  having  the  necessity  of  again  stating  them.  We  have 
not  alluded  to  the  influence  of  baths  on  the  pulse  and  respiration— au 
important  pointy  which  has  he&i  investigated  by  Bieveking,  Beneke, 
Wiedasch  and  others — as  this  also  will  be  considered  with  greater 
propriety  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
chemical  results  of  baths  on  the  various  excreta. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  make  a  few  statements,  whieh 
these  late  investigations  into  the  use  of  baths  seem  to  warrant. 

SUz  Baths  :— 

1.  It  is  probable    that  cold  and  Lot  hip-baths   of    simple  water 

increase  for  the  time  the  flow  of  urine ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  baths  of  a  medium  temperature  (70** — 88^  Fahr.)  do  not 
have  this  effect.  The  efloct  apparently  does  not  arise  from- 
absorption  of  water  or  impairment  of  cutaneous  transpiration. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  the  cold  and  hot  hip-baths  augment  the  difmina- 

tion  of  urea  for  the  time,  and  perhaps  the  uric  acid,  the  chloride  of 
sodium ;  but  the  experiments,  though  numerous  and  accordant, 
require  to  be  repeated,  and  the  amount  of  the  other  urinary 
constituents  cannot  be  held  to  be  at  all  determined. 

S.  The  experiments  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  prove  the  eflfect  of 
the  baths  on  the  **  insensible  perspiration"  (slcin  and  lungs)  :  as 
far  as  they  go  they  indicate  an  increase. 

4.  The  efiect  on  the  intestinal  excretion  is  also  uncertain,  but  then 
would  appear  to  be  here  also  an  augmentation. 
Altogether,  therefore,  it  would  seem  probable  that  these  baths  have 

an  eliminative  and  (as  all  the  excretions  are  increased)  disintegrating 

influence. 

General  Simple  Water  BatliS : — 

1.  The  water  of  the  urine  is  temporarily  increased  by  cold  and  hot  baths. 

3.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  diminished. 

3.  An  alteration  in  the  excretion  of  urinary  soHds  is  doubtful,  but 

it  is  probable  that  the  urea  is  increased  ;  the  amount  of  the  other 
solids  is  uncertain. 

4.  The  eflect  on  the  'Unsensible  perspiration"  is  doubtful,  but  it  is 

probably  somewhat  increased  by  the  warm  baths  (increase  of 
cutaneous  transpiration). 

5.  The  intestinal  excreta  are  not  very  much  afiected 

Altogether,  the  eflect  of  the  general  hot  and  cold  baths  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  hip-baths.  As  &r  as  can  at  present  be  Been,  it 
is  eliminative,  and  perhaps  disintegrating. 

Natural  Saline  Wamh,  Botha  (Wiesbaden  and  Oeynhausen ;  chiefly 
chloride  of  sodium) :— * 
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I.  Tiie  water  and  solids  of  tlie  uiiae  are  probably  not  moreaswl ;  ai« 

indeed  in  some  instanoeB  decidedly  leBsened. 
i.  Tbe  acidity  is  iaoieaaed  ( Wiesb^dMi)  or  unaffected  (Oeyenbawen). 

3.  Tbe  aolide  of  the  urine  are  lessened  in  anoont. 

4.  The  '^insensible  penqpiiation"  is  gteatly  aogmented. 
i.  The  intestinal  exoietion  is  increased. 

These  baths  check  urinary,  but  augment  eataneoos  and  intestinal^ 
excretions. 

Medicinal  Bathe  :— 

1.  The  substances  disaolved  in  the  baths  are  not  absorbed  throagh  the 

skin. 

2.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  lesseaed  as  a  rule;    often,  complete 

alkalinity  is  produced ;  and  this  is  not  apparently  attributable  to 
the  alkaUnity  of  the  baths. 

3.  The  eflfect  on  the  constituent  parts  of  the  various  excreta  is  net 

known. 

The  chief  point  which  seems  to  flow  from  these  general  conclusions 
i8>  the  antagonism  between  warm  baths  of  simple  water,  and  the 
■atoral  saline  (chloride  of  sodium)  water  baths.  The  former  are 
probably  diuretic,  and  moderately  only  diaphoretic.  The  latter  (if 
Lehmaon's  experiments  may  be  received  as  the  rule,  and  Neubauer*8 
aiperimeats  be  considered  exceptional)  are  especially  diaphoretic,  and 
B0t  at  all  diuretic,  but  even  the  reveise.  As  &r,  therefore,  as  the 
ezpeiiments  enable  us  to  see,  the  simple  warm  water  baths  are  chiefly 
eliminative  by  the  nrine,  the  saline  baths  by  the  skin ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  former  is  sufficient  to  cause  for  the  time  increased  wasting  of 
the  body,  while  that  of  the  latter  may,  in  spite  of  the  diaphoresia, 
ekeek  urinary  excretion  sufficiently  to  arrest  permanently  a  loss  of 
weight  going  on  in  the  system.  The  one  set  of  baths  are,  therefore, 
weakening;  the  others  strengthening.  Farther  than  this,  facts  do 
not  warrant  our  proceeding,  and  we  must  leave  for  future  and  more 
rigorous  investigation  an  exact  determination  of  the  effect  produced 
en  the  individual  ingredients  of  the  various  excreta. 

In  condusion,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged  in 
these  inquiries  to  Professor  Badiche*s  most  important  paper.  Unless 
ealcnbiions  are  properly  made,  tke  most  aocurate  experiments  will  only 
lead  to  fidlaoies.  We  can  perhi^  never  reach  mathematical  certaiaty  in 
such  inquiries,  but  we  can  give  to  them  a  much  higher  degree  of  pro- 
bability than  they  have  yet  possessed,  by  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  numerical 
reanlts. 


Rbvjkw  XII. 

iftUrition  in  HeaUh  cmd  Disease.  By  Jakes  HEKftT  Bennxt,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  Ac- 
coucheur to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c. — London.   8 vo,  pp.  220. 

THxnE  is  a  class  of  publications^  very  numerotts  in  the  present  day, 
in  whioh  physioiaus  take  occasbn  to  edify  the  laity  with  a  little  pby- 
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Biology  and  a  few  pathological  and  ptaotical  vievB  not  tusuallj  of  a  rery 
original  kind — the  real  practical  view  being  that  the  said  lutj,  struck 
with  what  appears  to  them  as  a  very  dever  performance,  should  oon* 
suit  the  writer  whenever  thej  think  that  their  own  cases  come  within 
the  scope  of  his  observations.  We  should  have  been  inclined  to  refer 
the  book  before  us  to  this  department  of  medical  literature,  had  not  the 
author  announced  what  he  seems  to  consider  as  an  especial  and  important 
object  of  its  publication.     At  the  beginning  of  the  prefieice  he  says  : — 

"  My  object  ia  writing  the  following  work  has  been  forcibly  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  often  overlooked,  that  the  imperfect  performanoe  of  the  diges-^ 
tive  and  nutritive  Actions  leads  slowly,  but  sorely,  to  ill  health,  to  disease, 
and  to  death." 

Further  on,  he  adds  : 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  little  work  may  contribute  to  convince  my  medical  brethren  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  studying  dietetics  in  connexion  with  chemistry  and 
physiology." 

Now,  if  Dr.  Bennet  could  keep  his  countenance  while  he  was  writing 
these  passages,  it  was  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  while  read- 
ing  them. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  no  person,  whether  of  the  medical 
profession  or  not,  who  was  sufBidently  educated  to  understand  the 
general  meaning  of  the  words  '^  digestion  "  and  ''  nutrition,**  could  he 
so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  consequences  here  ascribed  to  the  im- 
perfect performance  of  these  functions.  Again,  what  benighted  portion 
of  our  fraternity  are  studying  dietetics  otherwise  than  in  connexion 
with  chemistry  and  physiology  1 

Our  author  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  propensity  to  create  errors 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  them.     Thus  he  tells  us  : 

^  The  general  impression,  not  only  with  the  public,  but  with  many  members 
of  the  m^ical  profession,  appears  to  be  that  nitrogenous  food  and  stimulants 
are  83rnonymous  with  assimilation  and  strength.  The  undeniable  fact  that  be- 
tween the  two  lies  a  gulph,  occupied  by  aU  tlie  varied  digestive  processes,  the 
imperfection  of  any  one  of  which  neutralizes  the  result — ^healthy  nutrition— is 
thus  overlooked."  (pp.  60,  61.) 

We  submit  that  this  is  not  the  impression  with  many  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  nor  with  any  members  of  the  same  who  have 
not  taken  leave  of  their  wits.  Neither  is  it  the  impression  with  the 
public.  Did  Dr.  Bennet  never  hear  the  popular  allusion  to  food  going 
into  an  "  ill  skin,"  where  the  recipient  remained  lean,  and  poor  in  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  ingestion  of  all  manner  of  good  things  ? 
Now  this  "  ill  skin"  is  merely  a  homely  kind  of  metaphor,  expressive 
of  defect  in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  some  general  notice  of  the  contents  of  Dr* 
Bennet's  book.  The  first  chapter  is  on  "  Digestion  and  Nutrition  in 
Health,**  and  contains  a  fair  view  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  subject ; 
but  neither  this  nor  the  following,  "  on  Nutrition,  considered  gene- 
rally,** presents  anything  requiring  especial  comment.  Chapter  IIL  '^^ 
on  the  *'  Nutritive  Eequirements  in  Man,  considered  with  reference  to 
Temperature,  Climate,  and  Social  Occupation.'*  Here  also  the  scientific 
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pliynologist  will  not  meet  with  mndi  to  detain  him,  tliough  the 
popular  reader  may  find  some  information.  There  is  one  passage  of 
startling  interest  to  ladies  who  have  attained  to  "  what  certain  people 
call  a  certain  age,"  with  an  aocompanying  degree  of  enibonpoirU*  la 
their  case  the  £&t 

"  Stretches  the  yielding  skin,  and  ihns  conceals  the  ravages  of  time»  the  results 
of  diminishing  natritiye  power.  To  many  women  this  change  constitutes  a 
second  youth,  and  mnj  even  impart  to  them  a  charm  and  lovelmess  which  they 
jiever  presented  in  their  earlier  age."  (p.  66.) 

So  (kr,  so  good — ^but  evil  days  are  to  come : 

**  The  deposit  of  fat  often  continues,  especiallv  when  the  tendency  is  consti- 
tntional,  or  the  diet  liberal,  and  the  habits  of  life  indolent.  In  such  cases  it 
may  increase  by  d^ees,  until  the  abdomen  becomes  protuberant,  the  hips 
inassive,  and  uutH  the  chin,  neck»  and  shoulders  blend  into  one."  (p.  66.) 

A  sad  state  of  sfCsaxa  indeed,  in  which  the  hnman  shows  an 
alarming  tendency  to  retrograde  into .  the  arachnoid  type ! 

Chapter  IV.  is  on  ''  D^ective  Nutrition,"  and  the  section  of  it 
which  most  claims  our  attention  is  that  on  Urinary  DqHmts.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Bonnet's  views  are  rather  peculiar  in  more  ways  than 
4me ;  and  we  shall  here  notice  them  as  they  occur  throughout  the 
work,  without  confining  ourselves  to  this  particular  chapter  and  aec- 
tion.  He  has  arrived,  it  appears,  at  a  general  conclusion,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  enunciated  by  an  extract  from  the  preface  : 

*•  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  join  issue  with  many  who  have  specially 
treated  of  urinary  deposits.  I  believe  that  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  differefUial  dioffnosii  of  the  different  morbid  salts  which  are  found 
in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  disordered  digestion  and  nutrition.  I  attribute  even 
more  importance  to  the  presence  of  these  deposits,  as  evidences  of  p^turbation 
of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes,  than  is  usually  attributed  to  them ;  but 
after  many  years'  research,  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  to  my  own  satis* 
faction  that  the  different  morbid  salts  have  always,  or  indeed  generally,  a 
Afferent  pathological  meaning.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  disordered  nutri- 
tive states,  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  occur,  and  constantly  do  occur,  under  the 
same  circumstances." 

Our  author  here  speaks  of  ''  many  years  of  research,'*  and  in  other 
places  he  alludes  to  lus  own  '' experiments  **  and  '^observationa*'  on 
this  subject ;  but  he  has  nowhere  condescended  to  enter  into  any  par* 
ticulars  respecting  these  researches,  experiments,  and  observations : 
and  really,  when  a  man  differs  on  such  very  general  grounds,  from  high 
authorities,  who  are  backed  by  elaborate  and  detailed  experiments  and' 
observations,  we  must  be  excused  from  attaching  any  importance  to  hi^ 
opinions.  There  is  a  way  of  simplifying  any  subject,  by  denying  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  it  j  but  such  a  procedure  would  soon  reduce 
all  science  to  a  negation. 

Another  important  point  on  which  Dr.  Bonnet  entertains  peculiar 
views  is  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  in  reference  to  pathological  inquiries ;  and  here  also 
his  tendencies  are  in  the  negative  direction. — "  Divested  of  nunute 
scientific  development,  that  examination^  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  most 
simple  matter,  and  does  not  require  any  veiy  extensive  knowledge 
^ther  of  chemistry  or  of  the  microscope."  (p.  126.) 
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But,  as  if  startled  at  his  own  assertion,  he  endeavours  to  modiiy 
it  in  some  degree  by  the  following  truism — *'  The  greater  the  know- 
ledge possessed,  however,  the  more  certain  are  the  results  obtained; 
and  there  is  therefore  every  inducement  to  the  student  and  the  prae- 
titioner  to  pursue  their  reseeurches." 

At  page  117,  he  has  the  temerity  to  affirm  that  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  salts  and  morbid  products  revved  by 
the  microscope  may  be  acqumd  in  a  few  hours  ! 

We  have  always  regarded  the  analysis  of  urinary  deposits  as  requir- 
ing extensive  and  accurate  chemical  knowledge.  Again,  we  believe 
that  the  very  fitst  requisite  for  any  effective  use  of  the  microscope  is  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  instrument — ^its  construction, 
powers,  and  management ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  knowledge,  the  results  obtained  are  very  likely  to  be  a  series  of 
blunders,  often  of  a  ludicrous  description.  We  must  therefbrs 
express  our  entire  mistrust  of  all  examinations  of  the  urine  **  divested 
of  minute  scientific  development  f  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  Dr.  Bennet  will  bring  to  his  aid  a  little  more  diemical  and  micro- 
scopical science,  he  may  arrive  at  c<niclusions  more  satisfiM^ry  (to  the 
profession,  at  least)  than  the  generalities  with  which  he  appears  at 
present  to  be  so  well  contented. 

Buchj  hdwever,  being  the  small  amount  of  scientific  acquirement 
which  our  author  deems  essential  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  de- 
posits, we  do  not  wonder  at  his  being  occasionally  disposed  to  delegate 
the  inquiry  into  the  patienVsown  hands.  After  occupying  some  pages 
with  remarks  on  the  variety  of  constitution  in  different  indivianaJfl, 
respecting  the  kinds  of  food  which  agree  best,  the  frequency  of  meals, 
and  the  time  of  day  at  which  these  may  be  most  advantageously  taken, 
and  after  stating  that  the  inspection  of  the  urine  will  throw  important 
light  on  such  points,  and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  urate  of 
ammonia  in  this  fluid  is  the  most  delicate  test  of  good  or  bad  digestion, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"The  above  facts,  which  are  deduced  from  the  careful  inrestigatioo,  during 
many  years,  of  the  urine  of  large  numbers  of  dyspeptic  patients,  show  dearly 
tint  it  is  impossihle  to  lay  down  general  dietetic  rules :  each  case  must  M 
studied  by  itself,  and  the  aarice  given  must  be  modified  according  to  the  results 
of  the  study  of  each  indiridual.  The  existence  of  urate  of  ammoma  in  the  arine 
a  few  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  presents,  however,  m  most  cases  of  dis^ 
ordered  digestion*  an  easy  means  of  amring  at  the  required  knowledge.  The 
circumstance  of  this  salt  rendering  the  urine  turbid  when  it  cools,  makes  it 

e possible  for  the  patient  himself  to  carry  on  the  investigation,  once  the 
lan  has  ascertained  that  the  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  Uthatie 
t,  and  not  to  pus,  fto.  Thus  an  Anadne  thread  is  piai»d  in  the  hands  of 
the  dyspeptic  patient,  which  may  enable  him,  with  some  slight  assistance  from 
his  memcal  attendant,  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  direction,  to  guide  his  own 
path  through  the  dietetic  labyrinth.  He  may  thus  learn  to  a  certain  extent 
what  kind  of  food  suits  him  individually,  what  amount  he  can  take,  and  at  what 
intervals  and  hours  it  is  required  in  his  own  particular  case  -.  should,  however^ 
uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  the  triple  phosphates  be  present  without  the  urate 
of  ammonia,  this  information  could  of  course  only  be  obtained  by  microsoopie 
examination.  The  same  mode  of  study  may  be  applied  to  beverages,  and  their 
influence  on  digestion.    If  alcoholic  stimidants  are  beneficial,  they  will  not  dis- 
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tub  digestion,  and  the  urine  irill  remain  as  clear,  as  free  from  morbid  deposits^ 
as  if  they  had  not  been  taken;  but  if,  on  the  contrary — as  sometimes  occurs^ 
cren  with  the  healthy  and  very  frequently  with  the  weak  and  dyspeptic — beer 
or  spirits,  even  when  taken  in  moderation,  render  the  urine  turbid  and  lithatic, 
eridently  disturbing  digestion,  they  assuredly  can  do  no  good :  indeed,  far  from* 
doing  good,  they  are  a  snare  and  a  delusioB,  owing  to  the  temporary  feelings 
o£  straiigih  and  comfort  which  they  give  rise  to  ai  the  very  time  that  they  an 
in  rmtity  poisoning  the  economy ."  (pp.  153 — 155.) 

We  consider  this  as  a  Teiy  first-rate  specimen  of  ad  ooptonJtMS 
writing.  We  &ncy  we  see  some  elderly  gentlewoman  anzionsly  poring 
over  the  oracular  fluid — calling  in  ^e  aid  of  the  mioroeoope,  the 
management  of  which  has  been  represented  as  so  simple  and  easy — 
and,  when  she  has  pnzsled  and  frightened  herself  nearly  into  fits,  send- 
ing for  her  medical  attendant  to  give  some  slight  assistance.  Of  oonrsa, 
such  assistance  in  making  out  tj^  urinary  deposits  will  be  acoompaoied 
with  the  deposit  of  a  fee  in  the  palm  of  the  obliging  gentleman  who 
renders  it. 

By  the  way,  a  Greek  motto  is  an  imposing  sort  of  thing ;  we  will 
saggest  one  to  our  author  for  the  title-page  of  his  next  edition,  which 
aptly  asBociates  the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  means  of  inquiry 
into  their  effects  on  the  system : 

'EyY«i  iri«Tv  /tot'  cat  rb  frspdiKog  fnckXot, 
'AfuSa  d&rv  rig'* 

Jesting  apart,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Benuet,  and  all 
who  profess  to  have  the  honour  of  the  profession  and  the  welfare  of 
the  public  at  heart,  neither  to  instigate  nor  to  encourage  the  laity  to 
dabble  in  medicine,  always  excepting  that  useful  common-sense  kind 
of  medicine  which  every  good  housewife  knows  bow  to  administer 
without  any  lessons  fix)m  the  doctor. 

Tbe  extract  just  made,  though  germane  to  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  is  taken  from  the  fifth,  which  is  headed  "  Practical  Deduc- 
tions." On  the  contents  of  this  chapter  we  have  no  particular  remarks 
to  make ;  neither  does  the  sixth  and  concluding  chapter,  on  **  Con- 
firmed Djspepsisk,**  demand  any  especial  notice ;  the  topics  commented 
on  are  those  to  be  found  in  most  treatises  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
now  before  us,  and  the  views  inculcated  do  not  differ  from  those' 
generally  received. 

In  some  parts  of  this  book  the  writer  falls  into  inaccuracies  from 
which  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  preserved  him,  and  makes 
statements  which  are  at  variance  with  common  observation.  For 
example,  at  p.  33,  we  are  told  that ''  The  animal  creation  are  satisfied 
with  water ;  indeed  they  show  dislike  and  repugnance  to  all  other 
beverages."  Whereas  many  horses  will  drink  wine  and  malt  liquors 
with  avidity,  some  monkeys  delight  in  strong  drinks,  and  a  cat  wHl 
seldom  take  water  when  it  can  get  milk.  The  work  abounds  also 
with  defects  of  style — the  misuse  of  some  words,  and  the  employment 
of  others  which  have  no  existence  save  in  the  writer^s  own  vocabulaiy. 
Thasi,  at  page  64,  we  meet  with  "  media  obtained  by  aetinff  on  numbers." 

«  Athensiu  Deipnosophist,  lib.  i. 
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These  words,  as  tliej  stand,  are  entirely  destitute  of  meaning ;  btri* 
the  writer  evidently  intends  to  express  "  averages  obtained  by  tiie  Jiae 
of  numbers.**  In  several  places  he  calls  starch  amydon  instead  of 
amylum — a  mistake  which  shows  an  entire  unacquaintanoe  with  the 
derivation  of  the  word.  The  word  dietary  is  continually  used  in  the 
flense  of  diet,  Kor  do  we  approve  of  the  employment  of  so  obsolete 
and  certainly  strange-sounding  a  word  as  "  activate,"  for  which  the 
author  has  a  special  penchant  We  wonder  the  more  at  the  occurrence 
of  such  strange  mistakes  as  these,  because  many  passages  in  the  book 
are  written  in  a  correct,  easy,  and  agreeable  style. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  £ennet*s  work  may  afford  some  interesting  in^ 
formation  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  it  appears  to  be  chiefly 
intended.  If  we  have  treated  it  for  the  most  part  in  rather  a  jocose 
manner,  this  has  been  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure  which  a  graver 
criticism  might  liave  called  upon  us  to  pronounce. 
^ — , — — . »-■-■■  p 

Keview  XIIL 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  of  the  UrinCy  induding  a  Complete 
Guide  to  its  Analysis,  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D. — London, 
1858. 

2.  Urinary  Deposits — their  Diagnosis,  FatJiology,  and  Therapeutical 
Indications,  By  Goldino  Bikd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Edmund  Lloyd  Bibkett,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  <fec. — London,  1857. 

Some  months  ago  we  purposed  drawing  up  a  notice  of  several  theses 
which  had  recently  been  published  on  various  points  connected  with 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  urine,  and  we  had  begun  to 
arrange  our  scattered  materials  when  we  received  the  volume  which 
stands  first  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  A  perusal  of  Dr. 
Thudichum's  volume  at  once  showed  us  that  he  had  been  so  carefully 
over  the  ground  that  we  had  intended  to  occupy,  that  there  were  Httle, 
if  any,  gleanings  left  us,  and  we  have  consequently  abandoned  our 
original  intention,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  easier  task  of 
culJjng  freely  from  his  rich  harvest. 

His  work,  which  extends  over  considerably  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  is  divided  into  no  less  than  forty-six  chapters,  the  headings  of 
which  we  shall  briefly  give,  for  the  sake  of  afibrding  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  extensive  plan  which  the  author  has  proposed  for  himself. 


1.  General  characters  of  urine. 

2.  Quantity  of  urine  and  ingredients. 

3.  Urea. 

4.  Uric  acid. 

5.  Creatine  and  creatinine, 

6.  Colouring  matter. 

7.  Hippuric  acid. 

8.  Chlorine  and  chlorides. 

9.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates. 
10.  Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates. 


11.  Free  acid  of  the  urine, 

12.  Potash  and  soda. 

13.  Lime  and  magnesia. 

14.  Iron. 

15.  Ammonia. 

16.  Carbonic  acid. 

17.  Blood  and   its   anatomical   de* 
ments. 

18.  Hsmatine  or  hiBmatO);^lobuline. 

19.  Fibrme.    Chylous  urine. 
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80l  OaaiA  of  nzmiferonfl  tubes. 

21.  Albmnen. 

22.  Pus. 

23.  Mucus. 

24.  Pat  and  oil. 

25.  Canoer    cells     and     tubercular 
matter. 

96.  Ecbinococcus  hominb. 

27.  SpermatoBoa. 

28.  Bik  and  biliary  matters. 

29.  Leucine  and  tyrosine. 

30.  Xantbine. 

31.  Hypoxantbine. 

32.  Sarcine  or  sarkine  (caniine). 
83.  Cystine. 


34.  AJlaBtoine. 

35.  Grape  sugar. 

36.  Acetone. 

37.  Inosite. 

38.  Urerythrine  pr  purpurine. 

39.  Uroxantbine  orlndican.  Uroglau- 
cine  or  indiffo  blue.  Urrbodiuc 
or  indi^  red. 

40.  Pbenyhc  or  carbolic  acid. 

41.  Damalurio  add. 

42.  Oxalic  acid.  . 

43.  Lactic  acid. 

4i.  Urophauic  organic  acids. 

45.  Uropbauic  organic  bases. 

46.  Uropbauic  inorganic  substances. 


In  the  ''  General  Characters  of  the  Urine**  we  have  a  fall  description 
of  the  yariouB  colours  and  tints  that  this  fluid  may  assume,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  remarks : 

*'Thc  urine  may  be  vtrj  deeply  tinted  by  the  colouring  principle  of  coffee, 
when  a  tolerably  strong  infusion  of  the  unadulterated  roasted  berry  is  taken 
eren  in  moderate  quantity.  The  colouring  matters  of  sereral  drugs,  such  as  the 
chimaphila  or  pyrobi)  hsematox^ lum,  senna»  rhubarb,  ^ter  the  urine  very  readily, 
and  [in]  a  short  time  after  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Urine  coloured 
by  rhubarb  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  bilious  urine.  The  error  can  be  at  once 
detected  by  the  addition  of  liquor  ammoiiiae,  wJiich  converts  the  dark  orange 
into  a  crimson  colour.  Yogel  recommends  the  addition  of  mineral  acids  to  tne 
urine  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  the  pigments  of  either  rhubarb  or  senna 
is  suspected.  The  acids  change  the  brownish  or  dark-red  colour  into  a  bright 
yeUow ;  while  unematine,  if  clumged  at  all,  is  rather  darkened  by  their  iuflueaoei 
Black  or  blackish  urine  has  several  times  been  observed  after  the  internal  use 
of  creasote  and  the  inunction  of  tar  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body."* 

Ckeenish  or  OTen  grasB-green  urine  has  occasionally  been  found  la 
eases  of  cystitis  and  Brigbt's  disease,  and  blue  or  violet-coloured  urine 
has  more  frequently  been  observed  in  the  same  diseases. 

The  odour  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
certain  volatile  aoids,  such  as  phenylic  (or  carbolic),  taurylic,  damaluric, 
and  damolic  acids,  which  have  been  detected  by  Stadeler  in  the  urinary 
secretion  of  man  and  cattle.  ''  The  odorous  acids  (occurring  in  the 
orine)  develope  their  flavour  on  the  tongue  to  great  advantage'* ! — a 
Biatement  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  Dr.  Thudichum*s  word  for, 
without  repeating  the  experiment. 

The  following  points  are  of  importance  in  connexion  with  alkaline 
urine.  Ammoniacal  urine  is  always  foetid,  pale,  and  turbid,  from  the 
precipitation  of  triple  phosphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  smelly 
and  the  presence  of  the  crystals  of  ammonio-phosphate,  easily  distin- 
gnish  it  from  nrine  which  is  only  turbid  from  aUcalinity  fW>m  fixed 
alkali,  and  contains  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Urine  which  is  sdkaline  from  the  presence  of 
bicarbonates  (after  Vichy  water),  is  mostly  clear,  the  earthy  phosphates 
being  aolable  in  the  seoond  equivalent  of  carbonic  aold,  which  easily 

*  Thodichnm*!  Treatise, fcc, p. 4. 
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sepaxates  from  the  aabouM^  A  neuixal  or  alkalme  oosdifeion  is  fiie- 
qaently  associated  with  the  pale  urine  which  is  discharged  in  aniemia. 
The  reason  of  the  ahaence  of  acidity  in  these  cases  is  not  very  w^l 
known,  but  it  seems  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  constantly  alkaline  pale 
urine  requires  the  employment  of  tonics,  and  especially  of  prepara- 
tions of  iron. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  ci 
urea^  all  the  best  methods  of  testing  for  this  substance  being  very  fully 
noticed.  We  can  only  notice  his  remarks  on  an  excess  or  deficieni^ 
of  urea  in  disease. 

Taking  the  normal  daily  quantity  of  urea  at  from  30  to  40  grammes 
(about  460  to  620  grains),  we  may  observe  that  there  is  an  excess  in 
the  stadium  incremerUi  of  all  acute  febrile  diseases^  such  as  typhus, 
pneumonia^  &c, ;  while  there  is  a  diminution  in  diseases  which  are 
ebionio,  and  accompanied  by  impaired  nutrition.  The  lowest  quantity 
which  Dr.  Thudichum  ever  observed  to  be  discharged  by  a  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  75  grains,  in  200  fluid  drachms  of  pale,  &intly 
alkaline  urine.  The  patient  in  question  was  a  lady  with  ovarian 
tumour,  who  had  become  anaemiated  after  salivation.  8o  k»w  an  amount 
as  this  generally  only  occurs  towards  the  end  of  fatal  dlBeaBCia,  when 
there  is  not  only  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  in  the  system,  but  also 
a  Mlure  of  the  excretory  powers  of  the  kidneys. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  determination  of  uric  acid  in  urine,  he  recom- 
mends that  if  the  secretion  be  normal,  and  contain  no  albumen,  nitrio 
acid  should  be  used  in  preference  to  hydrochloric  acid.  A  temperature 
of  98^  Eahr.  has  the  advantage  of  not  admitting  the  precipitation  of 
any  urates ;  and,  further,  ciysUls  formed  at  this  temperature  are  much 
larger  and  more  easily  collected  than  those  produced  at  the  ordinaiy 
temperature.  He  disapproves  of  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  because, 
1st,  tiric  acid  is  relatively  soluble  in  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
is  thus  affected ;  and  because,  2ndly,  hydrochloric  add  favours  the  aci4 
fermentation  and  the  development  of  certain  con&rvoid  growths^ 
which  act  as  yeast^cells  on  the  urates^  and  decompose  them  with  great 
rapidity.  If  the  urine  contain  albumen,  acetic  acid,  or  the  common 
phosphoric  acid,  should  be  used. 

The  following  form  of  urinary  sediment  will  probably  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers : 

"When  appearing  as  a  precipitate  in  alkaline  (ammoniacal)  urine,  urate  of 
ammonia  forms  very  slender  dumb-bells.  This  form  I  have  met  with  in  pe^> 
feotly  bkck  alkaline  urine  from  a  child  suffering  from  dropsy  after  scarlatma. 
It  was  mixed  with  rosettes  and  hexagonal  plates  of  urate  of  soda,  the  deposit 
being  perfectly  black  after  filtration."* 

The  daily  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  liable  to  great  variations,  even  in 
a  state  of  perfect  health.  Our  author  gives  I'O  gramme  as  the 
maximum,  0*02  of  a  graoune  as  the  minimnm^  and  0-5  of  a  gramme 
(or  7 '72  grains)  as  the  mean. 

Patients  are  c^ten  unnecessarily  alanned  by  observing  a  deposit  of 
urates  in  the  urine.  The  indication  of  such  a  deposit,  however,  only 
becomes  important  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  total  quantity 
*  Op.  eit.  pp.  88-9. 
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are  twoowes  to  be  consjdered. 


(u)  *'If  the  bulk  of  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  is  the  normal  average, 
and  if  a  sediment  of  urates  continues  to  exist  in  that  urine,  it  is  tolerably  cer* 
tam  that  an  excess  of  urates  is  present.*' 

{b)  ''If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nrine  for  twenty-four  hours  is  bebw  the 
«rerage,  a  deposit  may  possibly  be,  and  in  most  oases  is,  doe  to  saturatiim  only* 
The  eaaisst  process  of  ascertaining  this,  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  at 
least,  is  to  dilate  the  urine  with  water  to  its  average  bulk,  and  to  snake  it  welL 
H  the  deposit  does  not  entirely  dissolve,  an  excess  of  urates  is  present." 

I>r.  Tbudicbiim  lays  down  the  following  therapeutic  rale  in  conneziott 
witlt  ihte  clq>oflition  of  urates  :  The  iadividiial  whose  nrine  has  depo- 
sted  the  urates  does  not  drink  water  enongh,  and  most  drink  more ; 
and  must  drink  so  much  that  the  urine  (at  the  ordinary  temperature 
ef  tbe  air)  shall  remain  clear. 

As  fiur  as  we  know,  our  author  is  the  first  chemist  who  has  deter* 
mined  the  quantity  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  urine. 

Id  the  foUowing  table  A  and  B  represent  two  healthy  penons 
(men),  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  weighing  ld4  lbs.  and  10^9  lbs. 
respectively. 

iro.cf  No.  of  days  Hetn  daily  enatlnine.    Mean  daily  enatlMv 

otMerrations.  obsenred.  in  grammef.  ingnmniM, 

(1     5    9-66    6-32 

A      ^3     4    6-61    4-68 

(6    6    6-00    3-67 

(3    2    6-31    477 

B       ^4     5     3-66     3-45 

(6     3     8-76    4-36 

The  statement  in  p.  120,  that  creatine  is  absent  in  the  brain,  is  in- 
correct, if  we  are  to  trust  the  statement  of  Lerch^  who  asserts  that  he 
baa  obtained  it  from  this  organ, 

The  chapter  on  Hippuric  Acid  is  confessedly  unsatisfactory.  It 
contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  but  leaves  all 
the  physiological  and  pathological  difficulties  untouched.  Why,  for 
instance,  does  hippuric  acid  occur  in  the  urine  of  Herbivora  and  not 
of  Camivora?  What  is  the  source  of  the  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine 
of  the  former  ?  Why  is  it  almost  always  in  excess  in  the  urine  of 
diabetic  patients,  and  in  the  very  acid  urine  passed  in  some  forms  of 
fever  t  Why  are  no  special  symptoms  associated  with  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  this  constituent  in  the  urine  ? 

The  only  investigations  of  any  importance  on  this  subject  which 
our  author  has  omitted  to  notice^  are  those  of  Weismann,  and  those 
of  Kiibne  and  Hallwachs  ;*  the  two  latter  observers  seem  by  their  ex- 
penmeota  to  have  established  the  view  (originally  propounded,  we 
believe,  by  Ducbek),  that  it  is  the  glycine  (glycocoll  of  some  chemists) 
of  the  bile  or  of  the  liver  which  is  converted,  either  within  the  liver 
or  in  the  blood,  into  hippuric  acid.     Hallwachst  has  subsequently 

•  AiehiT  Ittr  pathol.  Anat.  nnd  PbyaioL,  Band  xii.  p.  886. 

t  Ueber  den  Unpmng  der  Hippnrs&are  im  Ham  der  PflanzenfiresMr.  PretaiMinil. 
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published  a  Prize  Thens  '  On  the  Orij^  of  the  Hippario  Aud  in  tlie 
Urine  of  the  Herbivora,'  which,  however,  is  chiefly  yaluable  for  its 
negative  I'esults.  He  distinctly  proves  by  a  long  series  of  carefully- 
conducted  exi)eriment8  and  analyses,  that  the  natural  food  of  the 
Herbivora  contains  no  benzoyl-compouud  (in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term),  which  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the  hippnric 
acid,  and  thus  establishes  (as  the  adjudicators  of  the  prize  believe)  the 
fiict  that  the  production  of  this  acid  is  due  not  to  any  pecuUaiHy  of 
the  food,  bnt  to  some  special  mode  to  which  their  metamorphosis  of 
tissue  proceeds,  probably  to  the  slowness  of  this  action  as  compared 
with  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  tissues  in  the  camivora. 

Weismann,*  who  competed  with  Hallwachs  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Georgia  Augusta,  and  to  whom  a  prize  waa 
likewise  awarded,  has  also  published  his  Thesis.  The  main  point  of 
his  essay  is  to  show  that  the  formation  of  faippuric  acid  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  food,  and  that  lignin  is  its  most  probable  source,  a  view 
to  which  little  weight  can,  we  think,  be  attached.  We  extract  the 
following  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  food  on  the  amount  of 
hippuric  acid  excreted  daily  by  himself: 

*'0n  a  mixed  diet  my  urine  contained  on  an  average  (the  mean  of  tw^itj- 
aix  observations)  01 45  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid,  and  the  quantity  excreted 
in  twenty-four  hours  averaged  2*473  grammes. 

''On  a  purely  animal  diet  my  urine  contained  on  an  average  (mean  of  ei^ht 
observations)  0080  per  cent  of  hippuric  acid :  the  mean  dsdly  c[Uantitj  was 
only  0*765  of  a  gramme,  and  the  amount  fell,  after  one  day's  ammal  diet,  to 
0*798  of  a  gramme,  the  quantity  on  the  previous  day  having  been  1*808 
gnunmea;  and  during  the  three  days  on  wnioh  the  purely  annual  dietJ 


maintained  the  numbers  were  0*798  of  a  gramme  (on  the  1st  day),  0*723  of  a 
gramme  (on  the  2nd  day),  and  0*775  of  a  gramme  (on  the  3rd  day),  so  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  farther  diminish  if  the  animal 
diet  were  longer  continued. 

"On  a  hread  diet,  on  which  I  subsisted  for  seven  days^  takin^^  onl^r  bread 
and  water,  my  urine  contained  on  an  average  0*070  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid, 
and  here  also  soon  sunk  to  a  fixed  limit,  beyond  which  it  did  not  fall  during  the 
continuance  of  thb  diet. 

"  In  order  to  convince  myself  with  certainty  that  no  constituents  of  vegetable 
food  retained  in  the  body  could  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  hip- 
puric acid  during  the  above  experiments  on  a  purely  animal  and  a  purely  bread 
diet,  I  frequent^  analysed  the  urine  of  typhus-patients,  who  for  two  to  four 
weeks  had  taken  nothine  but  milk  and  bouillon,  and  invariably  found  it  to 
ooutain  hippuric  acid.  The  urine  of  these  patients  contained  on  an  average 
(the  mean  ot  twelve  observations  on  seven  patients),  0*050  per  eent.  of  k$- 
puric  acid." 

jyT*  Thudiohom's  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ooosidention  of 
chlorine  and  the  chlorides.  We  extraot  the  following  remarks  on  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  that  is  daily  excreted  by  healthy  persona  under 
different  physiological  conditions  : — 

"That  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged  during  twenty-four  hours  varies  in 

*  Ueber  den  Urspmng  der  Hlpponiiare  Im  Han  der  Pflanzenfresser.  PrelMelirift. 
GWttn^en.  1657. 
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differeiit  indiTidiials,  nndonbiedly  depends  Toainlj  upon  the  fkci,  that  oAcqaol 
amoants  of  ohloride  of  sodium  are  ingested  with  the  food  of  di^erent  persons. 
Sailors  who  have  lived  on  salt  rations  for  the  greater  purt  of  their  lite  spent 
afloat,  will  discharge  an  extraordinary  amount  of  chlorine  in  their  urine, 
becMise  the  ordinary  food  of  oar  kitchen  is  insipid  to  them  without  the  addition 
of  aa  amount  of  salt  that  would  make  any  ordinary  person  ill  ...  .  The 
aoKniiit  of  chlorine  discha]:]^d  by  an  individual  vanes  on  different  days 
aooording  to  and  corresponding  wiln  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  taken 
with  his  food.  When  Palck  ate  strongly  salt  food  on  three  successive  days, 
'he  discharged  the  following  respective  amounts  of  chlorine — viz.,  6*0,  7'8,  and 
10'3  grammes  during  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  he  partook  of  food  con- 
taining no  addition  of  salt,  he  discharged  2*5,  1*6,  and  09  grammes  of  chlorine 
en. the  three  respective  davs  succeeding  the  experiment.  Professor  Vogel 
observed  the  amount  of  chlorine  dischai^ed  per  nour  by  several  individuals 
wim  had  taken  kitchen  salt  In  doses  not  sufficientljr  large  to  purge  them.  In 
an  the  amoant  of  chlorine  discharged  per  hour  was  increased  and  rose  from  0'^ 
to  I'O,  nay,  even  1*8  grammes." 

As  a  general  rule,  it  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Hegar  and 
oihenfy  tbat  the  urine  is  ricbest  in  chlorine  a  few  hours  atler  ibe 
kngest  meal  of  the  day,  and  poorest  during  the  period  of  sleep ;  and 
fhrther,  that  mental  and  bodily  activity  will  increase  the  secretory 
aetiTitj  for  chlorine  of  the  kidneys  at  any  time  during  the  day  or 
mg^t.  Vogel  has,  however,  shown,  that  by  the  ingestion  into  the 
system  of  large  quantities  of  water,  the  amount  of  chlorine  (like  that 
of  urine  and  urea)  is  increased. 

Since  the  time  of  RedtenBacher's  well-known  discovery  of  the  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  the  chlorides  in  pneumonia,  many  observers 
have  cai-efnllj  noted  the  variations  of  these  salts  in  various  forms 
ofdiaeaae. 

**  The  result  (aa;^ s  our  suth<Mr)  of  many  observations  of  Vogel  and  others,  hist 
of  myadf,  is,  that  m  all  acute  febrile  diseases  the  amount  of  chlorine  dischargjed 
in  the  urine  sinks  rapidly  to  a  minimum,  say  one-hundredth  part  of  the  (j[uantity 
normal  to  the  individual,  until  at  last  in  certain  cases  it  disappears  entirely  for 
a  short  time.  When  the  diseased  action  is  abating,  the  amount  of  the 
chlorides  rises  daring  convalescence,  sometimes  above  the  normal  average. 
We  have  already  seen  tlmt  the  total  quantity  of  urine  has  a  similar  rektion  to 
the  stages  of  aeute  febrile  diseases.  But  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  colouring 
matter  or  aranDatine,  the  amount  of  which  rises  and  faUs  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  chlorine;  so  that  when  the  latter  is  entirely  absent,  the  former  is  dis- 
Aat^cd  in  the  kigest  quantity.  Urea,  on  the  other  hand,  though  rising  at 
fitst  m  amount  invenely  to  the  sinking  of  the  amount  of  chlorine,  afterwards 
niika  below  the  healthy  average^  and  dfuring  convalescence  rises  parallel  with 
the  amonnt  of  chlorine." 

The  following  instance  will  show  what  variations  may  be  expected 
in  similar  cases.  In  a  man  with  severe  plenro-pneumonia,  Vogel 
found  that  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  sunk  to  0*6  gramme  on  the 
third  day,  to  0*3  gramme  on  the  foartb,  and  on  the  fifth  to  almost 
nothing.  From  this  date  an  improvement  took  place,  and  the 
chlorine  rose  on  the  succeeding  days  to  0*4,  1*8,  2*6,  5 '5,  9*0,  and 
10*7  grammesi,  the  latter  being  about  the  normal  average. 

Bronchitis^,  typhus,  acute  rheumatism,  pyaemia,  and  pleurisy,  aroj^ 
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in  addii»<m  to  pneumoiUAy  difieaseB  in  which  this  ▼ariatioii  of  the 
chlorides  has  been  especially  noticed.  In  chronic  diseaaes  the  excretion 
of  chlorine  is  genersdly  diminished^  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bad 
nutrition^  and  generillj  poor  appetite  of  patients  of  this  daas.  Dia- 
betes insipidus  fonns,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  a  case  q£ 
this  nature^  Vogel  found  the  amount  of  chlMine  diaohai^ged  bj  the 
urine  to  be  occaaionallj  increased  to  29*0  gnmmes.  Tlie  same  excel- 
lent observer  found  that  dropsical  patients,  under  the  influence  of 
diuretics,  discharged  an  incr^sed  quantity  of  chlorine,  which  mxab 
have  passed  (dissolved  in  the  exudations,  dec)  into  the  tissues  and 
cavities.  In  dropsical  or  hydrsemic  cases  an  increase  of  the  chlorides 
in  the  urine  is  a  &vourable  symptom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  chapter  on  sulphuric  acid  and  the  anlphaites 
that  need  detain  us,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  oonsideration  of  phoephoric 
acid  and  the  phosphates. 

Taking  the  mean  resulta  of  the  analyses  of  Breed,  Winter,  Moaler, 
Keubauer,  and  Aubert,  our  author  finds  that  the  average  amouut.of 
phosphoric  acid  discharged  by  an  adult  male  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
3*66  grammes  ;  and  further,  that  there  is  a  r^ular  rise  and  fall  in  the 
hourly  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  rise  invariably  taking  place  fsoon 
after  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  The  maximum  secretion  was 
observed  diuing  the  hours  of  the  evening,  the  quantity  ^ling  durix^ 
the  night,  and  being  at  the  minimum  in  the  morning. 

As  the  internal  use  of  sulphur,  sulphurets,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sul- 
phates increases  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  so  we  find 
)bhat  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  phosphorus,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  acid,  or  of  phosphates,  or  in  combination  with  albuminous  sob- 
stances,  gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine.  It 
has  been  ascertained  Uiat  total  abstinence  from  food,  or  frooi  food 
containing  phosphorus,  diminishes  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
but  does  not  cause  its  entire  disappearance,  the  small  persistent  por- 
tion being  probably  due  to  the  continuous  oxidation  of  albuminous 
tissues. 

The  results  regarding  the  quantity  of  phoi^horic  acid  in  the  «riBe 
in  disease,  as  determined  by  Yogel  frcon  more  than  one  theosaod 
4»bs«rvati<mB,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentenees : 

''  In  acute  but  not  >ery  severe  diseases  the  amount  of  phosphoric  md 
m  the  urine  decreases  at  first  most  probably  in  consequenoe  of  the  loir  djst, 
and  aftervards  rises  again  with  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  food.  Duxs^ 
convalescence,  the  normal  amount  is  sometimes  exceeded  in  consequenoe  .of  an 
increased  quantity  of  food. 

"  If  the  illness,  though  combined  with  violent  fever,  only  lasts  for  a  short 
time,  the  decrease  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  very  sl%fat,  andscaroely 
perceptible. 

''  When  the  diseases  are  of  a  more  seveare  nature,  so  as  to  cause  a  laaag  absti- 
nence from  food,  or  to  take  a  fatal  turn,  the  decrease  gf  the  j>hosphoric  acid  ia 
the  urine  becomes  much  more  considerable. 

**  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  discharged  dn^: 
the  height  of  acute  diseases  may  considerably  exceed  the  amount  aischai;g;ed 
duringnealih. 
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"  In  duonic  dueaaes  the  exeretion  of  pliOBphoric  aoid  takes  a  very  fareg^alar 
cooTM^  aad  thoogb  rfwnwiung  mostly  below  the  oontui  avenge,  Biaj  aometifflee 
considerably  exceed  it." 

Then  la  nothing  oaliing  for  any  special  remark  in  the  two  snc- 
cwding  i^pten  on  <*  The  Free  Acid  of  the  Urine/'  and  on  ^  Potash 
andSodft." 

The  next  ohapier,  en  ^'  Lime  and  Magneeda,"  includes  the  oonsidera^ 
tioQ  of  DepositB  of  Bartfay  Phosphates.  We  extract  the  foUowmg 
sentences  in  reference  to  this  important  subject : 

''As  a  rule,  deposits  of  earthy  phosphates  can  exist  only  in  urines  exerting 
SB  alkaline  reaetion  upon  test-paper.  There  is  only  one  (questionable)  case  in 
whidi  a  deposit  of  an  earthy  phosphate  is  compatible  with  an  acid  reaction  of  the 
uhne — namely,  when  mine  containing  httle  or  no  free  acid  exerts  an  aoid  reaction 
frozn  the  presence  of  chhuride  of  ammonium.  In  this  ease  a  deposit  of  phoaphate 
of  magnesia  may  perhaps  exist,  for  the  salt  is  little  or  not  soluble  in  <dik>r&ds 
of  ammonium.  But  phosphate  of  lime  is  so  soluble  iu  the  ktter  salt  that  it 
could  not  exist  as  a  deposit  so  \xm^  as  any  acidity  of  the  chloride  of  ammoniuoi 
is  not  neutralized.  Tne  observations  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  of 
wine  having  an  acid  reaction  and  yet  containing  a  permanent  deposit  of  phos- 

tites  (Sec  Dr.  Q.  Bird's  'Urinary  Deposits,'  p.  260,  \  261),  if  they  cannot 
explained  in  the  way  jnst  detailttd,  must  be  considered  as  fallactous.  They 
are  contrary  to  the  oommoneat  law  of  chcmistij.  I  have  made  some  obssrva- 
tiona  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  such  statements  hanre 
come  to  be  called  observations.  Clear  acid  urine  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  hours,  when  a  pellicle  of  phosphates  was  observed  on  the  surface.  Blue 
test-paper,  immersed  an  inch  deep  into  the  fluid,  on  bein^  withdrawn,  had 
become  red.  Another  piece  of  the  blue  test-paper  was  now  laid  flat  upon  the 
snrliaoe  of  tiie  fluid,  when  no  reaction  took  place.  The  upper  stratum  of  the 
lujae  had  evidently  besome  alkaline  under  the  influence  ot  the  air,  while  the 
lower  strata  had  retained  their  addity." 

The  qmntity  of  earthy  phosphates  normally  discharged  by  the  urine 
la  twenty^fbor  hours,  has  been  determined  by  several  observers. 
Bendce  fixes  it  at  1*2  gramme  for  a  healthy  man ;  while  Lehmann 
iaoaaA  that  he  discharged  1  *09,  and  Backer  1-48  grammes.  We  cannot, 
however,  give  any  fixed  average,  as  the  quantity  depends  upon  the 
anuRiBt  of  earthy  m&ttw  taken  in  the  food,  and  not  discharged  with 
tiiefiBoes. 

Dor  antiior  lays  down  the  following  general  rules  regarding  the 
pathological  indications  aflR)rded  by  the  presence  of  these  deposits  : 

1.  ''  The  presence  of  earthy  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  indicative  of  the 
alkftlmft  conoition  of  that  fluid." 

2.  "  If  the  precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  is  entirely  amorphous^  we  may 
conclude  that  the  alkali  which  formed  it  was  not  ammonia." 

3.  ''If,  however,  the  precipitate  contains  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  it 
iadamtes  the  presence  of  aiamoBi%  arising  most  probaUy  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  nxea." 

It  has  been  long  known  that  animal  diet  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  acidity  of  the  urine,  while  vegetable  diet  acts  in  the  opposite 
manner.  Dr.  Thndichum  lays  great  stress  on  this  fact.  The  alkaline 
nrine  often  noticed  in  aged  paupers  is^  or  may  be,  the  consequence  of  a 
deficJent  vapply  of  animal  ibod,  and  we  can  very  generally  render  their 
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urine  again  Aoid  by  a  proper  allowatice  of  meat.  A  similar  treatment 
may  of^  be  successfully  adopted  in  aniemia — a  disease  in  which  we 
nsiuJly  find  a  deficiency  of  the  free  acid  of  the  nrine. 

Passing  over  several  chapters,  we  arriye  at  the  consideration  of 
albumen.  Our  author  observes,  that  "  when  albninen  is  digested  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  urea  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of 
oxidation  ;*'  and  in  his  chapter  on  fibrine,  he  obeeryesiy  that  '*  B6champ 
has  produced  urea  from  fibrin  by  oxidising  agents,  so  that  the  ultimate 
fkte  of  fibrine  appears  to  be  determined.'*  We  are  sorxy  to  be  compiled 
to  state  that  8tkdeler  has  very  recently  overthrown  B^hamp's  sup- 
posed discovery^  and  has  shown  (we  fear,  beyond  a  doubt)  that  he 
mistook  benzoic  acid,  which  would  naturally  be  formed  during  the 
experiments,  for  urea.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space  compels  m 
to  omit  any  notice  of  the  section  on  the  "pathologicsd  indications  of 
albumen,*'  which  concludes  this  chapter. 

The  chapter  on  Grape-sugar  is  followed  by  one  on  Acetone,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  urine,  blood,  and  most  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  diabetic  patient.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  odour  so 
frequently  noticed  in  diabetic  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  this  substance.  The  suggestion  that  the  odorous  substance 
in  question  was  acetone,  is  due  to  Dr.  Lerch  j  the  determination  of  it 
was  made  by  Fetters. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware  that  indican,  a  gum- 
like vegetable  substance,  winch  when  boiled  with  acids  yields  indigo 
blue,  seems  from  the  researches  of  Schunck  and  others  to  be  genefaUy 
present  in  small  quantity  in  healthy  human  urine.  The  urines  of 
forty  different  individuals,  ail  of  whom  were  apparently  in  a  good  state 
of  health,  3rielded,  with  a  single  exception,  more  or  less  indigo  blue. 
The  persons  in  question  were  of  both  sexes,  and  their  ages  varied  from 
seven  to  fifty-five  ;  and  diet  seemed  to  produce  no  definite  effect  opoD 
the  quantity  of  indigo  blue  that  occurred.  The  urine  of  the  horse  and 
cow  (especially  of  the  horse)  gave  comparatively  veiy  large  quantities 
of  this  substance.  It  does  not  seem  (from  the  recent  investigaticma  of 
Yirchow)  that  the  presence  of  this  substance  even  in  some  excess^  is- 
indicative  of  any  peculiar  morbid  state ;  concentration  being  apparently 
the  main  condition  upon  which  its  detection  depends.  It  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  specially  associated  with  albuminuria. 

Hie  chapter  on  "  Oxalic  acid"  contains  many  original  observations 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  physical  and  chemical  charactem 
of  the  different  crystalline  forms  which  we  generally  consider  to  pertain 
to  oxalate  of  lime,  aud  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  full  consideration  of  what  our  author 
terms  uroplumic  substances — ^tboae  substances,  namely,  which  pass 
through  the  body  and  reappear  in  the  urine  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  We  shall  take  as  our  final  extract,  our  authcr*s 
remarks  on  the  passage  of  strychnine  into  the  urine,  and  the  method 
to  be  employed  for  its  detection. 

"Stiychnine  when  introduced  into  the  animal  economy  in  any  noteable 
quantity-— for  example,  in  the  ordinary  medical  doses  at  from  one-tenth  to  one* 
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twentieth  of  a  grain,  repeated  at  intervals,  reappears  in  the  urine.  .  .  .  In 
order  to  obtain  strychnine  from  urine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
fluid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  to  make  it  strongly  alkaline  by  caustic 
potassa,  and  to  shake  it  with  large  and  repeated  quantities  of  ether.  The 
ethenal  solution,  which  is  only  obtained  after  some  standing,  and  sometimes 
only  after  the  addition  of  some  aleohol,  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath.  After  several 
hours'  dkpesiioii,  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  fluid  is 
then  made  alkaline,  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  which  after  evaporation  will 
leave  stryclinine,  to  be  tested  by  the  taste,  and  by  the  reaction  with  bichromate 
of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid.  Tbe  latter  reaction  is  best  effected  in  the 
fbUowing  manner.  The  solution  in  water  of  the  supposed  alkaloid  is  placed  in 
a  small  china  dish,  and  after  evaporation  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  b 
dissolved  in  a  drop  or  several  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  now 
spread  over  the  spaioe  of  abont  a  fourpenny  pieoe.  A  small  granule  of  bichro- 
mate, of  potash  is  now  dropped  into  the  solution.  On  laoying  the  fluid  by 
?;iving  the  cliina  dish  different  inclinations,  violet  streaks  are  peroeived  to  flow 
,rom  the  granule  of  bicliromate,  and  on  moving  the  crystals  to  and  fro  in  the 
fluid  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  the  entire  solution  soon  assumes  a  fine  purple 
dolour  (Otto}. 

"One  gram  of  a  solution  of  strychnine,  containing  one  fortv-thousandth  part 
ef  a  grain  of  solid  strychnine,  yielded  this  test  quite  clearly,  rive  drops  of^the 
Sfune  solution  brought  upon  the  tongue,  had  a  decidedly  mtter  taste ;  on  some 
occasions,  two  or  tburee  drops  would  permit  the.  Inttemess  to  be  reoognised." 

We  oaght  to  mention  that  the  yolunietric  methods  of  testing  fpr  the 
TArious  substances  occurring  in  the  urine,  are  very  fully  given  in  this 
volame :  they  are  as  yet-  little  known  or  practised  in  this  country, 
aitbangh  in  many  cases  they  present  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
modes  of  analysis. 

Wlien  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  which  we  doubt  not  will  soon  be 
the  case,  we  would  suggest  a  revision  of  the  references  given  in  the  foot- 
notes. Thus  in  pp.  15  and  77,  there  are  notes  referring  to  previously 
quoted  works  of  Vogel  and  Gerhardt,  yet  where  these  works  are  pre- 
viously quoted  we  cannot  ascertain.  There  are  also  a  few  words  occa- 
sionally met  with  which  have  as  yet  hardly  established  themselves  in 
the  EiQglish  language,  as  for  instance  hydrotkionj  in  p.  299,  a  substance 
^miliar  to  our  readers  under  the  term  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
These  are,  however,  very  slight  drawbacks,  and  upon  the  whole  we 
miy  award'  our  author  great  praise  for  his  very  painstaking  and 
elaborate  work.  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  urine. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  in  equally  favourable  terms  of  the 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  "  Urinary  Deposits,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Itirkett.  While  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  in  this 
edition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  equally  important  matter  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken,  while  a  good  deal  that  had  better  have  been  removed  is 
retained. 

A  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  arises  &om  the 
fiKt  that  the  reader  has  no  means  of  deciding  to  whom  the  authorship 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  volame  is  due.  By  the  use  of  brackets  or 
initials,  Dr.Birkett  might  easily  have  indicated  what  his  additions  really 
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Me  Lei  hb  turn,  by  way  of  illiMtratioii,  to  p.  47.  Wlio  is  tbe  **  old 
popn  **  who  bears  his  humble  testimony  to  the  elegant  scholarship  of 
Dr.  Keate  7  Is  it  Dr.  Bird  or  Dr.  Birkett  f  Is  it,  we  ask,  fiur  to 
leave  the  reader  in  doabt  on  so  interesting  and  important  a  question  ? 

In  pp.  94y  95,  it  is  almost  imponiUe  to  know  whoae  views  are  bong 
azpresBed.  We  setm  to  have  an  inexplicable  admiztore  of  inooa- 
gmoos  viewSb  In  the  irnt  place,  w»  have  a  series  ci  aoalysoi  of 
urinary  sediments  by  Dr.  Letheby.  These  analyses  are  succeeded  by 
the  natural  remark,  **  that  the  deposits  nsoally  considered  to  consist 
principally  of  mate  of  ammonia,  are  in  reality  made  np  of  urates  of 
lime,  potash,  and  soda.  ...  As  these  views  are  ingenious"  [they  are 
better  than  ingenious;  they  have  just  been  proved  to-  be  true  in  the 
weeeding  par^praphs],  <'  and  are  still  supported  by  aoaie  chemuts,  I 
have  hentated  to  remove  them,  though  myself  persuaded  of  their 
iSdlacy.  I  believe  that  the  explanation  of  the  proximate  formation  of 
these  deposits  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  uric  add  on  the  micro- 
cosmic  Milt  or  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.**  If  our  readers 
can  extract  any  dear  ideas  as  to  who  is  persuaded  of  the  &Ilacy 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  why  any  one  should  hold 
views  directly  based  on  Dr.  Letheb/s  analyses  to  be  fallamowis  they 
will  deserve  credit  lor  their  ingenuity. 

Were  we  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  object  to  the 
editoT^s  allowing  Dr.  Bird's  remark  in  p.  105,  that  lactic  acid  exists  in 
the  sweat,  to  remain  uncorrected.  Schottin,  who  worked  under  Leh- 
mann*s  direct  observation,  ascertained  that  no  lactic  acid  occurred  in 
tliat  excretion  either  in  health  or  in  disease.  And  why  is  Peloose's 
fiillacious  test  for  lactic  acid  still  given  9  Ten  years  ago,  or  more, 
Felouze  himself  showed  that  it  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  Again,  in 
p.  112,  we  find  Dr.  Kemp's  analysis  of  the  organic  material  of  hnoian 
bile  quoted  and  contrasted  with  analyses  of  hippuric  add  and  urinary 
colouring  matter.  Does  not  the  discovery  (and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
recent  discovery)  of  sulphur  in  the  bile  altogether  do  away  with  the 
value  c^  such  comparisons  1 

In  our  perusal  of  the  fourth  chapter,  On  the  Pathology  of  Uric  Acid, 
and  its  Combinations,  we  made  the  singular  discovery  that  the  great 
drainage-system  which  is  spreading  itself  so  widely  and  rapidly  over 
all  our  agricultural  districts,  is  mtdung  marvellous  advances  in  the 
human  sjBtem.  In  p.  144  of  the  fourth  edition  (published  in  18^3), 
we  read  as  follows : — 

"  Surely  such  an  amount  of  drainage  as  73  feet  in  every  square  inch  of  skin, 
assumiog  this  to  be  the  average  of  the  whole  body,  is  sometluiig  woBderfiil> 
and  the  thought  naturally  intnufes  itself— what  if  this  drainage  were  obstructed? 
The  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk, 
IS  about  2500 ;  the  number  of  pores,  therefore,  is  700,000,  and  Se  number  of 
inches  of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000— that  is,  145,833  feet,  or  48,600  jarcb, 
or  nearly  28  miles." 

In  p.  154  of  the  present  edition  (published  in  1857),  we  find  that 
the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube  has  been  increased  to 
2,205,000  inches,  or  nearly  34  miles ;  so  that  if  the  above  data  are 
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faruBtwortliy,  about  six  miles  of  tubing  bare  been  hdd  down  m**h 
Man  of  oidinaiy  bdgbt  and  bulk*'  in  the  conne  of  four  yean  I 

In  the  aeivenih  cbafyter.  On  the  Obemioal  Pathology  of  Cystine,  Dr. 
Bird,  alter  oomparing  the  per-centage  oompositionsof  tbnsubetanee 
and  taurine,  obserreBy  that  **  it  appean  by  no  means  onlikely  that  the 
axoretioD  of  qyatine  may  be  a  means  nnder  «oertain  dremnsliaDoea  of 
eompeDsating  for  defieient  action  of  the  liver  quoad  the  exci«tion  of 
■olpinir.'*  The  editor  might  have  appropriately  strengtheoed  tbie  view 
by  a  xefioronoe  to  the  recent  obeervatioos  of  ^irehoir  and  CSoStta^ 
fimn  which  it  appeaza  that  cystine  may  scunetimes  be  Jimiid  in  the 
Hwr,  and  that  both  taurine  and  cystine  (sometzmee  one  and  somatiiiieB 
the  other)  may  be  detected  in  the  kidneys. 

In  minor  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  correction  of  the  praw^  we 
find  a  similar  want  of  careful  ecUtoriai  superintendence.  We  have 
nldoin  seen  proper  names  so  cruelly  maltreated.  Thus  we  find  Donne 
fiir  Doon^  (pc  376) ;  Eriachen  fi>r  Erichsen  (p.  431) ;  Grullot  and 
Lebknce  for  Guillot  and  Leblanc  (p.  407) ;  KoUiker  for  Kolliker 
(p.  373) ;  Krahmer  for  Ejramer  (p.  451),  or  moe-vend^  both  spellings 
being  given  on  the  same  page ;  Lallelard  for  Lallemand  (p.  378) ; 
Miilder  finr  Mulder  (pp.  344,  350,  357,  kc) ;  Pelliacher  for  Pillischet 
(p.  381) ;  Stadder  for  Stadeler  (p.  17)  j  and  Wohler  for  Wohler  (pp. 
123,  244,  ^,),  The  word  hyoscyamus  is  frequently  spelt  hyosciamus; 
aevend  chemical  fonnulad  contain  serious  errors  (see  pp.  41,  201,  and 
332)  ;  we  read  ^  urates  in  one  place,  while  in  another  the  same  salts 
aie  termed  bi-urates ;  while  in  one  part  of  the  book  phosphoric  acid 
is  symbolically  designated  as  P,  O^,  in  another  page  we  find  the  same 
acid  written  Ph.  O^  ;  and  finally,  in  p.  396,  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
*  Azchiv  fur  Physiologysche  Ohimie,'  the  first  word  of  this  title  being 
the  only  one  that  does  not  contain  a  gross  blunder. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  venture  to  recommend  that  if  another 
edition  should  be  called  for.  Dr.  Birkett  will  best  discharge  his  editorial 
duties  by  removing  with  no  sparing  hand  those  '^  passages  and  plates 
that  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  value  from  the  recent  progress  of  scien- 
tific inquiry"  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  preface ;  by  condensing  many 
portiona  of  the  volume  which  belong  rather  to  physiology  generally 
than  to  the  special  object  to  which  the  woric  is  n<HninaIly  devoted  (for 
instance,  the  first  three  diaptcrs  might  advantageously  be  condensed 
into  one)  ;  by  omitting  a  good  many  of  the  cases ;  and  finally,  by  only 
introducing  such  additions  as  have  a  practical  value  in  relation  to  the 
diagnoeis  and  treatment  of ''  Urinary  Deposita" 


Bevixw  XIV. 

Gwi/a  EospUat  Reports.  Edited  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  and 
Alfred  Poland.  Third  Series.  VoL  IV,— London,  185Q. 
Svo,  pp.  371. 

We  proceed,  as  usual,  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  eminently  useM 
seriaL     When,  year  after  year,  we  behold  the  immense  number  of 
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valuable  Acta  which  by  these  ^  Reports'  are  added  to  the  stores  of 
medical  acience,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  regret  that  the  example  of 
Qdj'fl  is  not  followed  by  others  of  our  large  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial hospitals.  What  a  vast  amount  of  clinical  knowledge  is 
annually  lost  for  want  of  some  such  medium  of  publicity !  While  we 
deprecate  the  modem  traidency  to  multiply  the  periodical  sources  of 
medical  literature,  we  believe  that  the  place  of  many  of  the  existing 
medical  journals  might  be  well  supplied  by  hospital  reports.  No  better 
model  could  be  selected  than  that  of  the  Reports  which  the  medical 
officers  of  Guy*s  Hospital  have  been  issuing  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  The  hospital  case-books  of  mauy  of  our  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, if  carefully  analysed  after  a  series  of  years^  might  be  found  to 
contain  (acts  which  could  have  no  small  influence  over  the  existing 
medical  practice,  and  in  many  instances  would  effect  a  complete  revo- 
lution. It  is  true  that  many  of  our  hospitals  have  not  the  means  and 
resouToes  possessed  by  Guy's ;  but  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by 
two  or  more  joining  together  for  the  object  in  question.  But  what- 
ever the  plan  adopted,  we  are  convinced  that  a  more  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  materials  furnished  by  hospital  practice  would  do  far 
more  to  advance  the  science  and  practice  of  mediciue,  than  any  amount 
of  speculative  writing  unsupported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
observed  facts. 

The  present  number  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  contains  four- 
teen original  communications,  which  are  illustittted  by  fourteen  litho- 
graphic plates  and  eight  woodcuts.  The  first  two  communications 
have  reference  to  the  same  case. 

I.  Ccae  of  EpitheHal  Cancer  of  (Esophagus,  in  which  Gastrotomy 
was  performed.     By  S.  O.  Habershon,  M.D. 

II.  Description  of  tl^e  Operation  of  Gastrotomy.  By  J.  Cooper 
FoKSTSR. — ^The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man,  aged  forty-seven,  who  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  October  8th,  1857,  with  considerable 
dyspnoea  and  feeble  voice,  but  no  marked  physical  sigus  of  mischief  in 
the  chest.  After  he  had  been  in  hospital  for  some  time,  he  began  to 
suffer  from  severe  pain  in  the  throat  on  coughing,  and  subsequently, 
on  swallowing.  Delutition  became  mora  and  more  difficult  and 
painful,  and  towards  the  end  of  February,  1858,  the  commencement 
of  the  oesophagus  was  found  to  be  obstructed  by  a  rounded  tumour 
situated  below  the  epiglottis.  On  Maix;h  2ud,  the  dyspnoea  was  so 
extreme,  that  tracheotomy  was  performed,  but  without  much  benefit. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  patient  had  become  emaciated  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  suffered  from  most  distressing  thirst,  and  a  fearful  sense  of 
starvation,  while  the  rectum  ejected  nutritious  enemata  almost  at 
cmce.  It  was  obvious  that  the  patient  was  dying  from  pure  inanition, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  life  might  be  prolonged  for 
a  brief  period  if  any  means  could  be  devised  for  introducing  nutri- 
ment into  the  system.  Three  modes  of  relief  suggested  themselves  : 
Ist^  the  forcible  introduction  of  an  oesophageal  tube ;  2nd,  opening 
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the  oesophagus  in  the  neck;  and,  drd,  opening  the  stomach.  The 
natnre  of  the  disease  rendered  the  first  of  these  modes  a  very  hazardous 
one.  A  similar  case  is  alluded  to,  in  which  an  eminent  surgeon  passed 
a  tnhe  through  the  diseased  mass,  and  injected  half  a  pint  of  beef-tea 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  situation  of  the  disesuse  would  have  ren- 
dered the.  opening  of  the  oesophagus  formidable,  dangerous,  and  useless. 
Gastrotomj  alone  appeared  to  be  the  operation  which  could  possibly 
relieve  the  patient,  while  the  cases  recorded  and  collected  by  Dr. 
Murchison  showed  that  wounds  of  the  stomach  might  become  con- 
verted into  permanent  flstulse,  and  life  be  prolonged  for  many  years.* 
After  due  deliberation,  therefore,  this  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Ckx)per  Forster  on  March  26th.  Chloroform  was  not  administered, 
as  the  patient  was  remarkably  cool  and  collected,  and  vomiting  above 
all  things  was  to  be  avoided.  The  external  incision  was  made  in  the 
left  linea  semilunaris,  and  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was  that 
which  was  opened.  None  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaped  into 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  this  viscus,  which 
measured  about  an  inch,  were  carefully  attached  by  sutures  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  The  patient's  sufferings  were  evidently  mitigated, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  death  from  thirst  and  starvation  averted  ;  while 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  had  the  relief  been  afforded  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  might  have  been  more  permanent.  After  the  opera- 
tion, nutriment  and  stimulants  were  freely  introduced  into  the  stomach ; 
but  on  the  night  of  the  27th  faintness  came  on,  and  the  patient  gra- 
dually sank,  and  died  at  the  end  of  rather  more  than  forty-four  hours. 
After  death,  the  peritoneum  was  found  healthy;  no  inflammation, 
effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  or  diminution  of  the  normal  smoothness 
of  this  membrane  could  be  detected  ;  while  the  opposed  serous  sur- 
faces round  the  margins  of  the  opening  were  found  slightly  adhering. 
The  growth  in  the  oesophagus  appeared  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  seat  of  greatest  con- 
striction was  opposite  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum.  The  oeso- 
phagus above  this  was  much  ulcerated,  and  there  was  a  fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  trachea.  There  was  no  cancerous  disease  in  any 
other  organ  except  the  oesophagus.  The  two  papers  are  accompanied 
by  four  plates,  illustrating  the  operation  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances. 

IIT.  Patliologiccd  Observations,  By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D. — 1.  On 
Cancer  and  New  GrowtliS, — We  here  meet  with  a  further  develop- 
ment of  Dr.  Wilks's  views  of  the  pathology  of  morbid  growths,  to 
which  we  have  alreadyt  had  occasion  to  allude,  and  with  which  we  in 
the  main  agree.     Dr.  Wiiks  observes : — 

""VVe  will  state  at  the  outset  our  firm  conviction  that  cancer,  in  the  com- 
monly received  acceptance  of  the  term,  has  no  peculiarities  wliich  can  always 
distinguish  it  from  other  morbid  growths,  or  even  from  many  healthy  structures. 

•  See  Memoir   on    Gastro-Cutaneous    Fistula,  in   the    Forty-Firet  Volnme  of   the 
MeOico>Chirurgical  Transactions. 
.  t  Brit,  and  For.  Med.Chir.  Bev.,  April,  1898,  p.  869. 
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Some  expeiieiK»  in  testing  this  ddbateable  question  has  satisfactorily  proved 
Uie  truth  of  the  assertion^  having  seen,  for  example,  well-marked  encephaloid 
disease,  which  displayed  merely  small  nuclei  by  the  microscope,  offering  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  eye  of  those  well  versed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  known  healthy  cells  from  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  kidney,  from  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  &c.,  considered  as  can- 
oerons,  when  this  idea  of  their  natnre  was  suggested  to  the  observer."  (p.  19.) 

But  even  those  growths  which  are  "  homologous"  in  their  structure, 
not  unfrequently  put  on  many  of  the  characters  which  for  long  were 
attributed  to  cancer  only — such  as  rapidity  of  growth,  tendency  to 
spread,  &c. ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  arrange  tumours  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  so-called  '<  malignancy,**  those  at  the  top  of  the  scale 
may  be  called  cancerous ;  but  we  can  draw  no  boundary  line  between 
tlie  last  on  the  scale,  whicli  we  would  style  cancer,  and  the  first,  whicH 
ve  would  designate  by  some  other  name.  The  question,  then,  to  be 
asTied  with  reference  to  a  new  growth  is  not  so  much — is  it  malignant 
or  not  ?  as — what  degree  of  malignancy  has  it  1  Dr.  "Wilks  observes, 
that  when  from  any  cause  a  blastema  is  thrown  out,  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  for  it  to  be  developed  into  tissues  similar  to  those  in  its 
vicinity ;  but  if  there  is  any  "  vice  in  the  constitution,"  the  disposition 
in  the  new  formation  to  ally  itself  to  the  healthy  tissue  will  be  lessened. 
Thus  he  explains  the  origin  of  cancer,  and  we  are  therefore  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  explain  "why,  at  another  place,  be  speaks  o£  the  ''  cachectic 
condition  spoken  of  in  cancer,"  as  only  a  result  of  the  local  disease, 
unless  be  considers  a  vice  in  the  constitution,  and  a  cachexia,  as  two 
very  different  conditions,  the  distinction  between  which  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate.  The  author's  observations  are  accompanied  by  the  records 
of  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation  at  Guy's 
Hospital. 

In  reference  to  melanosis^  he  holds  the  view  that  the  colouring  matter 
is  merely  adventitious,  and  may  occur  in  any  form  of  growth.  Hence 
he  accounts  for  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease.  ''  A  simple  fibrous  tumour,  for  example,  near  the  eye,  may 
contain  pigment,  and  not  return.  A  cancer,  however,  in  the  same 
spot,  may  also  be  black,  and  that  shall  return."  (p.  33.)  Several  cases 
corroborative  of  this  opinion  are  alluded  to. 

2.  Acute  and  Chronic  Disease, — Dr.  Wilks  objects  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  chronic  diseases  are  very  frequently  the  sequelao 
of  acute ;  and  endeavours  to  show  that  an  opposite  doctrine  is  much 
nearer  the  truth,  or  that  disease  is  mostly  chronic,  and  if  not  arrested 
will  become  acute.  One  remark  under  this  head  is  at  the  present 
moment  of  peculiar  interest : — 

"  Although  there  are  constantly  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in  the  hospital, 
post-mortem  inspectiou  has  not  revealed  a  single  idiopathic  case  for  more  than 
a  year  past ;  ana  the  same  may  be  said  of  pleurisy,  though  to  a  less  extent." 
(p.  52.) 

3.  On  tlie  Relative  Importance  of  Disease  of  the  Aortic  and  MUral 
Valves  of  the  HeaH, — If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  duration  of  illness 
or  loss  of  health  in  the  two  casee^  the  author  believes  that  the  general 
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opznioA  is  oocrect  as  to  the  greater  seyeritj  of  the  dkeaee  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  mitral  valve  j  hut  if  we  date  from  the  probable  time 
at  which  the  respective  maladies  commenced,  he  thinks  we  may  readily 
arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusioD.  The  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  fully 
corroborate  the  view,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  of  the  mitral 
oriiice  has  its  origin  in  rheumatic  endocarditis ;  whereas  disease  of  the 
aortic  orifice  is  due  to  a  strain  on  the  vessel  or  valves^  occmxing  for 
the  most  part  in  men  who  are  accustomed  to  use  strenuous  exertions 
with  their  arms. 

4.  Contre-Coup, — The  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  lend  no  support  to 
the  prevalent  oror,  that  when  a  blow  is  inflicted  at  one  point  of  the 
cranium,  a  fracture  and  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  base  may  certainly  be  fractured  from  a  fall 
on  the  vertex  ;  but  this  is  by  direct  continuance  of  the  force,  and  not  by 
contre-coup.  The  cerebral  substance  also  on  the  other  side  opposite  to 
the  fracture  may  become  torn,  and  extravasation  ensue.  Yet  in  such 
a  case  the  injuiy  to  the  brain  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  efi^ised 
blood,  and  could  not  be  benefited  by  any  surgical  interference. 
During  many  yeara^  the  author  has  never  seen  a  case  on  the  post- 
mortem table^  where  trephining  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  injured 
could  possibly  have  given  any  relief 

6.  ChronUc  Bheumatie  Arthritis. — The  characters  of  this  affection 
are  detailed  with  much  accuracy,  and  Dr.  Wilks  agrees  with  Dr. 
Adams  in  considering  it  as  distinct  from  both  rheumatism  and  gout. 

IV.  On  the  Operation  of  Opening  the  Urethra  in  the  Ferinasum. 
By  Thomas  BaTAirr. — Mr.  Bryant  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
moch-vexed  question  apart  from  all  personal  feeling.  His  remarks 
may  be  r^arded  as  coming  from  one  entirely  unprejudiced,  and  merit 
the  attentive  perusal  of  the  surgeon.  He  justly  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  opening  of  the  urethra  without  a  staff,  which  he  denomi- 
nates "  perineal  section,"  and  "  the  external  division,"  or  Syme's  Opera- 
tion. In  the  discufisions  which  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject^ 
these  two  operations  have  too  frequently  been  confounded. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  the  histories  of  eighteen  cases  in  which 
one  or  other  of  these  operations  was  performed.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Bryant  speak  so  favourably  of  his  experience  of  Mr.  Syme's  ope* 
ration,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  observe  those  frightful  consequences 
which  its  opponents  have  attributed  to  it  His  opinion  regarding  the 
operation  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words : — 

*'  Cases  of  stricture  do  occur  occasionally  which  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and  in  which  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  however  sldlfully  performed,  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  severe  constitutional  and  local  disturbaace  as  to  produce  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  others,  which  are  relieved  by  means  of  a  catheter,  and 
are  even  f ul^  dilated,  but  which  have  a  tendency  to  contract  again  immediately 
upon  the  omission  of  the  treatment.  In  sudi  cases,  the  operation  of  '  external 
division '  is  most  valuable.''  (p.  80.) 

Such  are  the  only  cases,  and  only  such,  for  which  Mr.  Syme  has  re> 
commended  the  operation. 
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V.  On  Optkdnioatasia,  with  an  Account  of  an  Improved  Method  of 
Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  By  Johk  F.  France. — Mr.  France  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  meanswhichhave  been  recommended  for  steadying 
the  globe  in  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract,  and  he  recommends 
the  ordinary  artery,  forceps  applied  immediately  beneath  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  cornea,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  them  all.  The  his- 
tories are  given  of  twenty  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  manner  i*ecommended. 

VI.  On  the  Existence  of  Copper  in  Organic  Tissues.  By  William 
Odliko,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  August  Dupr^,  Ph.D. — ^The  analyses  and 
observations  of  the  authors  show  that  copper  is  a  natural  and  constant 
constituent  of  living  organisms,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  a  very 
extensive  distribution  in  the  organic  kingdom.  Of  twenty-five  samples 
of  bread,  seven  yielded  distinct  traces  of  copper ;  and  of  fifteen  other 
specimens,  of  which  larger  quantities  of  materials  were  employed,  in 
one  only  could  no  trace  of  the  metal  be  detected.  Of  twenty  samples 
of  wheat-flour,  traces  of  copper  were  discovered  in  every  specimen,  and 
it  was  likewise  found  in  every  one  of  twenty-nine  specimens  of  grain. 
Copper  also  was  found  in  several  other  vegetable  products,  and  in  many 
animal  tissues.  Dr.  Odling's  analyses  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  poisonous  effects  which  have  frequently  followed  upon  eating 
mussels  and  other  shell-fish,  have  been  due  to  their  containing  copper. 
The  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  usually  contained  copper  in  notable  quantity,  whereas 
the  blood  in  general  contained  but  very  minute  traces  of  it.  The 
authors  are  scarcely  prepared  to  maintain  that  copper  is  a  necessary 
and  invariable  constituent  of  living  organisms,  yet  they  agree  with  Dr. 
Christison  in  thinking  that  its  possible  presence  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  medico-legal  researches. 

VII.  A  Collection  of  Several  Cases  of  Contusions  of  the  Abdomen,  ac- 
companied unth  Injury  to  the  Stomach  and  Intestines,  By  Alfbed 
Poland. — This  is  a  very  elaborate  paper,  containing  the  histories  of 
upwards  of  seventy  cases  in  which  accidents  of  divers  sorts  have  ensued 
upon  blows  over  the  abdomen.  These  have  been  arranged  under  the 
following  heads : 

A.  Ck)ntusion  attended  with  injury  to  the  stomach : 

I.  Traumatic  gastritis. 

II.  Chronic  inSammation,  ending  in  abscess  and  external  fistulous 

openings. 

III.  Rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

B.  Contusion  attended  with  injury  to  the  small  and  large  intestines : 

I.  Traumatic  enteritis. 

II.  Chronic  inflammation,  and  stricture. 

III.  Contusion  of  the  bowel,  with  subsequent  sloughing  and  ulceiatioik 

IV.  Ruptured  coats  of  intestine. 

1.  Ruptured  duodenum. 

2.  Ruptured  jejunum. 

3.  Ruptured  ileum. 
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4.  Cases  of  raptmed  bowel  occurring  in  persons  the  subject  of  hernia, 

but  independent  of  any  hernial  mischief. 

5.  Contusions  of  small  intestine  while  in  a  hernial  sac, 

6.  Kupture  of  the  large  intestines. 

The  illustrative  cases  have  partly  been  under  observation  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  but  for  the  most  part  have  been  collected  from  the  pub- 
lished archives  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  these  cases,  all  of  whicb 
ue  of  much  rarity  and  interest.  We  would  only  mention  the  two  cases 
which  have  been  cited  as  examples  of  chronic  inflammation  followed 
by  abscess  and  external  fistulous  openings.  Both  of  these  were  pro- 
bably examples  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  the  local  injuries  to  which  they  were  attributed  had  to  do  with 
their  origin.  The  abscess  in  the  young  woman  forming  the  subject  of 
Ettmiiller's  case,  did  not  appear  until  ten  years  after  she  had  received 
the  blow  in  the  epigastrium  from  the  carriage  pole.  The  other  case, 
quoted  from  Richerand's  '  Physiology,'  was  evidently  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Magdelaine  Gor6,  who  was  a  patient  in  La  Charit6  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  This  woman,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  received  a  blow  over  the  stomach  from  a  fall  on  a  door-step  ; 
but  the  abscess,  which  ended  in  fiiitula,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  eighteen  years  afterwards.  This  abscess  opened  externally  on 
the  twentyfirst  day  from  its  flrat  appearance,  and  the  resulting  fistula 
continued  until  death,  eight  and  a  half  years  later,* 

Mr.  Poland  makes  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms which  indicate  that  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the  bowel  has 
taken  place,  and  also  upon  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such 
cases.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  ruptured  bowel  must  always  be  very 
un&vourable :  out  of  sixty-six  collected  by  the  author,  sixty-four 
proved  &tal ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  it  was  questionable  if  any 
rupture  had  taken  place.  The  author,  however,  believes,  that  some 
cases  do  recover,  and  that  many  of  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  abdomen 
followed  by  peritonitis,  are  really  examples  of  ruptured  bowel,  of  which 
no  evidence  could  be  satisfactorily  offered. 

VIIL  Cases  of  Paraplegia.  Second  Series.  By  William  Gull, 
M.D. — An  analysis  of  the  first  series  of  Dr.  GulFs  cases  of  paraplegia 
will  be  found  in  a  previous  number  pf  this  '  Heview.'t  The  present 
essay  contains  an  account  of  sixteen  additional  cases,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  very  beautiful  lithographic  drawings.  Several  of  the  cases 
are  of  exceeding  interest.  Case  XVII.  goes  &r  to  establish  an  im- 
portant point,  namely,  that  the  spinal  centi^s  may  be  paralysed  without 
Ofnaiomical  change  of  their  structure.  We  have  ourselves  observed 
one  or  two  cases  of  complete  hemiplegia  in  which  even  the  microscope 
failed  to  reveal  any  lesion  in  the  suspected  locality.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  we  extend  our  observations  as  to  other  means  of  investigating  th« 
changes  which  take  place  in  nervous  tissue. 

•  For  the  origSnal  dcseriptioa  of  tbis  ease  oee  Journ.  de  M^etChir.  ParBomrei 
Corvisut,tome  iU.  p.  407. 

t  Brit  and  For.  Hed.-Chir.  Rer.,  Jalf^lSST.  p.  1S6. 
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Case  XYIII.  presented  a  not  unoommon  history  of  cbronic  inflam- 
matory degeneration  of  the  oolumns  of  the  cord  sJmost  latent  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  accompanied  by  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms. 

Case  XIX.  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  limitation  of  the  dlseas*  to 
the  posterior  oolumns  (''  chronic  inflammatory  degeneration'').  There 
was  no  paralysis,  but  a  want  of  controlling  power ;  sensation  was  but 
slightly  effected.  The  symptoms  confirmed  Dr.  Todd*s  thsKxjy  that 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
Yoluntary  movements  are  co-ordinated. 

Cases  XXII.,  XXIIL,  and  XXIV.,  show  that  the  substance  of  the 
cord  may  be  damaged  by  a  violent  exertion,  without  any  affection  of 
the  bones,  ligaments,  or  membranes  of  the  spine. 

Case  XXIX  was  remarkable  for  the  obscurity  of  its  clinical 
history.  It  was  an  example  of  chronic  thickening  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes implicating  and  destroying  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  The  disease  was  for  some  time  so  limited  as  to 
produce  no  other  symptom  than  anasthsesia  of  the  left  arm.  Du- 
chenne's  galvanism  test  proved  entirely  fallacious.  All  the  conditioDS 
which  he  mentions  as  characteristic  of  hysterical  paralysis — viz.,  normal 
eiecti^o-muscular  contractility,  great  diminution  of  electro-sensibilitj, 
and  no  impairment  (^  voluntary  motion — were  present,  and  yet  the  case 
was  one  of  serious  organic  lesion. 

TX.  A  Case  of  Pliobryngotomy  for  the  Fa3tr€tcUon  of  a  Foreign  Body  ; 

with  sofne  JRemarks.     By  Edward  Cock ^The  patient  was  a  genUe- 

man,  whose  age  is  not  stated.  The  foreign  body  was  a  metallic  tooth 
plate,  which  had  been  swallowed,  and  retained  at  the  termination 
of  the  phaiyux.  The  operation  was  performed  on  January  Slst, 
1856 ;  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  is  still  alive  and 
well. 

Mr.  Cock  has  collected  the  histories  of  seven  other  cases  in  which 
the  gullet  had  been  opened  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body.  AU 
the  cases  recovered  save  two.  In  one  of  these  death  was  attributable 
to  pneumonia,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ;  and  in  the 
other,  the  flital  result  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  operation,  but  by 
the  severe  and  somewhat  extraordinary  means  which  w^?e  previously 
used  to  dislodge  the  foreign  body. 

X.  Co9itributu>ns  to  the  Practuxd  Swr^ery  of  Neuo  Orewths  or 
Tumours.  Series  II.  Fibro-piastic  Growths.  By  JoHSr  BiwtBTT. — In 
this  paper,  Mr. .  Birkett  records  fourteen  examples  of  that  class  of 
tumours  to  which  Lebert  first  applied  the  appellation  "  Fibro-plastio." 
Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  returning  repeatedly  after 
reznoval,  constituting  the  "Recurrent  Fibrous  Tumours"  <^  some 
writen.  Case  X.,  for  example,  a  fibix>-plas<^c  growth  in  the  leg,  was 
removed  three  times,  and  as  often  recurred.  Ultimately,  amputatioa 
through  the  femur  was  performed ;  but  the  growth  re^q^ieoi^d  in  the 
stump,  and  the  patient  died.     The  following  are  some  of  the  con- 
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fusions  which  the  author  arrives  at  concerning  '^  Fihro-plastic 
tamonxB" : — 

1 .  The  elementary  iassues  comprising  them  differ  from  those  entering 
Into  the  compoeition  of  the  tnmonra  called  carcinoma. 

3.  Their  progress  is  slower. 

3.  They  may  recur  at  the  primary  site  of  the  new  growth,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

4.  Unlike  carcinoma^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  disposition  to 
iheir  production  in  any  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 
(Dr.  Wilks  in  his  paper  mentions  a  case  of  <<  Recurrent  fibroid  tumour 
of  the  lung.") 

5.  The  lymphatic  glands  do  not  become  secondarily  involved,  as  in 
carcinoma. 

6.  Excision  of  a  primary  fibro-plastic  growth  may  be  undertaken 
with  a  better  chance  of  the  eradication  of  the  disease,  than  in  the  case 
of  carcinoma  j  yet  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  limb  will  not  in  every 
oase  prevent  a  r^roduction  of  the  disease,  even  although  a  joint 
intervene  between  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease  and  the  stump. 

XI.  (hniributiMis  to  Dental  PcUhclogy.  By  S.  Jaices  A.  Balteb, 
M.B.,  F.L.S.,  kc. — Mr.  Salter,  in  the  first  place,  makes  some  inte- 
resting remarks  upon  the  shedding  of  the  teeth  and  exfoliation  of  the 
alveolar  processes  consequent  upon  the  eruptive  fevers.  He  diows 
that  such  accidents  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  sequele  of  attacks  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox.  He  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  eruptive  fevers  the 
poison  of  the  disease  spreads  its  chief  force  upon  the  tegnmentary 
system.  The  boneHnecrosis  he  looks  upon  as  a  secondary  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  excited  by  the  blighted 
teeth. 

Some  observations  follow  upon  a  peculiar  affection,  which  the  author 
describee  under  the  name  of  ^  Warty  Teeth,"  and  also  upon  <'  Polypus 
of  tiie  Tooth-pulp." 

XIL  On  the  aUeged  Sugcur-farmmg  Function  of  tJis  Lwer.  By 
F.  W.  Payy,  M.D.,  Lend. — As  the  author  observes,  the  title  of  his 
paper  appears  somewhat  discordant  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  his 
previous  papers  in  the  *  Qu/s  Beports.'  In  a  former  number  of  this 
Beview*  we  called  attention  to  Dr.  Pavy*s  experiments,  by  which  he 
endeavoored  to  show  that  the  sugar  formed  in  the  liver  is  carried  bj 
the  hepatic  veins  to  the  lungs  and  there  destroyed.  He  never  doubted 
at  that  time  the  truth  of  Bernard's  doctrine,  that  sugar  was  really 
formed  in  the  liver  during  li£^  The  object  of  the  present  communi- 
cation is  to  show,  that  the  sugar  which  is  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
ri^t  side  of  a  heart  of  a  dcnid  animal  has  not  been  generated  in  the 
liver,  as  hitherto  stti^[>osed,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  potKHmorten 
ehemicai  transformation  of  a  substance  wMch  is  formed  in  the  livevi 
and  which  happens  to  be  with  extreme  facility,  by  a  process  allied  to 

»  AptU,1856,p.80t. 
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fermentation^  conyertible  into  sugar.  The .  author's  opinions  are 
founded  upon  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  which  have  already 
been  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society.  On  upwards  of  sixty. dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  has  examined  the  blood  taken  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  of  a  living  animal^  sugar  has  only  been  de- 
tected to  the  extent  of  the  merest  trace.  Several  other  interesting 
observations  corroborative  of  the  author's  views  are  also  mentioned,  for 
an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper.  Dr.  Payy's 
fiicts  will  no  doubt  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  and  will 
call  forth  the  investigations  of  other  competent  observers.  If  the  £sicts 
are  true,  the  conclusions  carry  along  with  them  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability. 

XIII.  The  Influence  of  Diet  on  the  Liver.  By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D. 
Lond. — ^The  substance  which  is  generated  in  the  liver,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  exhibits  such  a  remarkable  facility  for  becoming 
converted  into  sugar,  Dr.  Pavy  proposes  to  call  hqoatine.  He  describes 
what  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  economical  and  easy  method  of 
obtaining  this  substance  from  the  liver  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity. 
The  quantity  of  hepatiue  which  is  formed  in  the  liver  would  seem  to 
vary  very  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  diet  upon  which  an  animal  is 
fed,  being  greatest  when  the  diet  has  been  vegetable,  least,  when  the 
diet  has  been  purely  animal,  and  intermediate,  when  the  diet  has  been 
mixed.     Thus : 

The  average  per-centage  of  hepatine  yielded  by  the  livers  of 

ei^ht  dogs  after  an  animal  diet  was 6  9 7 

Ditto,  m  three  cases  after  a  vegetable  diet 1723 

Ditto,  in  four  cases  after  a  mixed  diet 14*5 

The  absolute  size  of  the  liver  in  dogs  was  also  found  to  be  materially 
increased  after  a  vegetable  diet. 

XIY.  On  Foieoning  hy  Nicotina;  icith  Eemarke.  "By  Alfred  S. 
Taylor,  MD.,  F.B.S.— The  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
communication  is  the  second  on  record  in  which  nicotina  has  been 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  The  first  occurred  in 
Belgium  in  1851.  The  Count  and  Countess  Bocarm6  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  the  Countess's  brother,  a  M.  Fougnies,  by  adxmn- 
istering  to  him  nicotina,  while  dining  with  them  in  the  Ch&teau  of 
Bitremont.  The  deceased  did  not  survive  more  than  &re  minutes. 
The  possession  of  the  poison,  as  well  as  its  detection  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  moral  evidence,  fixed  the  crime  on  the  count,  who 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  case,  the  poison  was  taken  with  suicidal  intent,  by  a 
gentleman  aged  thirty>six,  well  acquainted  with  chemistry,  who  had  for 
some  months  been  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression.  Five  months 
before  his  death,  he  had  casually  remarked  in  conversation  that  if  at 
any  time  he  took  poison,  he  would  select  nicotina,  because  it  was  cer- 
tain in  its  action,  and  would  kill  a  person  quickly.  The  quantity  of 
the  poison  which  he  swallowed  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  and  the 
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time  daring  which  he  survived  after  taking  it  was  a  matter  of  inference. 
It  was  assumed,  however,  from  the  circumstances,  that  he  was  insen- 
sihle  and  powerless  within  a  few  seconds,  and  that  he  died  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  There  were  no  convulsions.  The  poison  appeared 
to  have  acted  as  a  pure  narcotic.  After  death,  nicotina  was  detected 
in  the  stomach  in  considerahle  quantity.  The  chemical  tests  and 
manipulationB  employed  are  carefally  detailed.  It  would  appear  that 
niootina  is  veiy  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  causes  a  com- 
plete stagnation  of  the  altered  blood  in  the  over-filled  capillaries.  The 
appearance  of  the  various  organs,  as  a  result  of  capillary  congestion, 
was  such  as  Dr.  Taylor  had  never  before  seen.  They  appeared  as  if 
they  had  b^^  dyed  of  a  deep  purple-black  colour,  a  condition  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison  during  only  a 
few  minutes.  Dr.  Taylor  concludes  that  there  is  some  founda^tion 
for  the  theoretical  view  of  Bernard,  that  nicotina  destroys  Ufe  by^ 
arresting  the  circulation  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The 
paper  terminates  with  some  remarks  on  the  properties,  of  nicotina,  and 
ite  effects  upon  the  lower  animals. 
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Abt.  I. — A  IXeUonary  of  FracUeal  Ifedidns,  eomprinn^  Genend 
PajMogy,  ike  Naiwre  and  TrecOmmt  ofDi9eaae$,  MofMd  Siruckttrea, 
and  the  JDitorders  eBpeeialfy  incidental  to  CUmateB,  to  the  Sex,  and  iB 
the  Different  Epochs  of  Life.  By  Jambb  Coplakd,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Fellowof  the  Royal  OoU^e  of  PhyaiciaDs;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  SoienoeB  of  Sweden ;  of  ^e  American 
Philosophical  Society ;  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Belgium ;  lately  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chiroi^ical 
Society  of  London,  &c.     Parts  XIX.  and  XX. — London,  1858. 

OuB  readers,  in  fact  the  whole  medical  world,  will,  we  are  assured, 
with  us  congratulate  Dr.  Copland  upon  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  publication  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  numbers.  Whether  we  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
imdertaking,  the  profound  research  which  it  displays,  or  the  vigour  and 
breadth  with  which  all  the  subjects  are  handled,  it  equally  claims  from 
us  the  homage  due  to  the  most  admirable  qualities  that  can  adorn 
the  scientific  physician.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  exactly  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  which  this  vast  work,  long  before  its  completion,  has 
exercised  upon  the  medical  mind  of  this  country.  Doubtless  much  of 
what  is  now  the  common  property  of  all  educated  practitioners  might 
be  traced  to  this  fountain,  and  if  Dr.  Ck)pland  from  time  to  time  sees 
seed  that  he  has  sown,  bringing  fruit  in  yarious  ways,  it  will  be  to  him 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  hold  which  his  labours  haye  acquired  over 
the  medical  public.  It  is  our  duty  to  thank  him  for  having  persevered 
to  the  end,  and  it  is  equally  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  offer  him  the 
cordial  good  wishes  that  he  may  long  be  able  to  wear  the  laurels  due 
to  the  citizen  who  has  achieved  what  will  assuredly  be  oere  perenniua. 

Of  the  two  numbers  which  bring  the  *  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine' to  a  close,  we  can  now  only  say  that  they  prove  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  the  author  continues  to  pay  to  the  medical  literatttre  of  the 
day ;  it  may  suffice  to  point  to  the  complete  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  subjects  of  syphilisation,  the  most  recent  views  regarding 
the  parasites  infestiog  the  human  body,  and  the  researches  into  the 
histology  and  pathology  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

A  very  complete  Index  is  appended,  which  materially  facilitates 
reference,  and  which  the  more  deserves  acknowledgment,  because^  from 
the  contents  of  the  work  being  alphabetically  arranged,  some  authors 
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SD^fe  have  thotight  theiii8el?€8  at  liberty  to  sare  themselves  the 
tedious  labour  of  compiling  an  index  as  well  as  a  '<  Classified  Gontents.*' 
The  hitter  not  only  affoi^  a  very  naefiil  summary  of  the  subjects 
daborated  in  the  body  of  the  worl^  but  serves  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
anthof's  views  oo  the  clanification  of  disease.  Indeed,  he  has  been 
true  to  himself,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  cotempcnnines  and 
posterity  will  concede  that  his  **  attempt"  **  to  arrest  the  attention,  to 
engage  it  with  an  unflagging  interest,  to  infix  what  is  important  or 
undisputed  on  the  memory,  and  to  carry  on  the  mind,  by  an  enl^tened 
induction  to  a  due  recognition  of  pathological  principles^  and  of  thera- 
peutical intentions  and  precepts,"  has  been  fully  realised.  Thirty 
years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  by  the  author,  and  he 
has;,  we  are  told,  laboured  on  it  alone  and  unassisted.  To  him  alone, 
therefore,  belongs  that  full  meed  of  praise  which  such  devotion,  such 
labour,  such  energy  deserve. 


Abt.  n. — On  Ampuialion  hy  a  Long  and  Short  Bectangular  Flap. 
By  Thomas  P.  Teale,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary. — London,  1858.     pp.  72. 

Fbok  titles  published  at  length  by  Mr.  Teale,  compiled  from  the 
lepocts  for  ike  last  few  years  in  the  '  Medical  Times'  and  '  Gazette,'  it 
appears  that  out  of  640  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg  for  accident 
and  disease,  nearly  one  in  every  three  proved  fatal  In  cases  of 
ampntation  of  the  leg  for  accident,  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half  died. 
When  we  add  to  this  statement  the  fact,  that  however  much  a  com- 
|Mler  may  be  distingmsbed  for  carefulness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  yet 
that  the  fiivourable  cases  find  their  way  into  his  lists  more  readily  than 
others,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  safer  mode  of  performing  amputations 
is  a  great  denderatum.  In  the  corresponding  tables,  published  by 
Mr.  Teale,  where  the  amputations  were  performed  according  to  Im 
new  method,  the  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  comparison 
upon  all  points,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  must  arrest  and  command 
attention. 

**The  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  disease  present  3  deaths  in  17  cases,  or 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6.  In  the  London  hospitals  the  ordinary 
amputations  of  the  thig^  for  disease  show  a  mortality  of  1  in  41.  In  the 
Proyincial  hospitals  the  mortality  is  1  in  4. 

**^e  amputations  of  the  leg  for  disease  (by  Mr.  Teale's  method)  show  a 
mortality  of  1  in  27,  which  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  ordinair  modes  of 
amputating.  In  the  London  hospitals  these  amputations  are  attended  with  a 
mortality  of  1  in  3),  and  in  the  Provincial  hospitals  of  1  in  4."  (p.  21.) 

The  risk  of  a  &tal  termination  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
evil  to  which  a  patient  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  limb  is 
subjected.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  artificial  limbs,  that  the  cicatrix 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  adherent  to  the  extremity  of  the  bon^  and  that  it 
has  continued  for  years  in  an  irritable  condition.  Thus,  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  best  mechanicians  have  been  unwilling 
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to  allow  aDj  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  rest  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  stump.  Moreover,  in  cases  where  no  weight  has  been  allowed  to 
rest  upon  the  extremity  of  the  divided  bone,  but  has  been  distributed 
by  means  of  a  bucket  over  the  surrounding  parts,  yet  has  there  been 
"  tenderness  and  pain  occasioned  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  in*' 
teguments  pei-taining  to  the  stump  are  forcibly  drawn  upward"  "  Ti)e 
end  of  the  stump  is  easily  inflamed  and  abraded  by  friction.'*  (p.  66.) 
In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  JVIr.  Teale  proposes  his  new  plan  of 
operating. 

**TLe  chief  advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  are: 
**  1st.  The  avoidance  of  tension. 
"  2ndly.  The  formation  of  a  soft  corering  for  the  end  of  the  bone,  consisting  of 

parts  free  from  larse  nenes. 
''  3rcQv.  The  non-disturbance  of  the  plastic  process,  and  consequent  placiujg  of 

tne  large  veins  of  the  limb,  as  well  as  the  smaller  veins  of  the  bone,  ui  a 

condition  the  least  likely  to  take  up  purulent  matter,  and  putrid  blood  or 

serosity. 
**  Ithly.  The  favourable  position  of  the  incisions  for  allowing  a  free  outlet  for 

purulent  and  other  discharges."  (p.  10.) 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  by  making  two  parallel 
longitudinal  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  limb.  These  extend 
tlirough  the  skin  only,  and  are  to  be  of  the  length  of  half  the  circam- 
ferenoe  of  the  limb.  They  are  joined  at  right  angles  by  two  othw 
transverse  incisions  which  go  down  to  the  bone.  The  transverse  inci- 
eion  for  the  upper  or  anterior  flap  is  at  the  lower  or  distal  extremity 
of  the  longitudinal  incisions ;  the  transverse  incision  for  the  lower  or 
posterior  flap  is  made  so  as  to  allow  the  flap  to  be  one-fourth  only  of 
the  length  of  the  upper  flap.  The  vessels  and  nerves  are  always  to  be 
left  in  the  short  flap.  The  flaps  are  dissected  from  below  upward,  and 
the  bone  is  sawn  through  on  a  line  corresponding  with  the  ixpper  ex* 
tremities  of  the  longitudinal  incisions.  The  long  anterior  flap  is  then 
folded  upon  itself  over  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reflected 
portion  is  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  long  flap,  and  also  with 
the  extremity  of  the  short  flap,  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the  stump 
laid  upon  a  pillow  without  dressing.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
stumps  formed  by  this  mode  of  operating  "  consists  in  their  having  a 
soft  mass  of  tissues,  devoid  of  large  nerves,  moveable  over  the  sawn 
end  of  the  bone,  which  enables  them  to  bear  pressure  on  their  extre- 
mity." (p.  27.) 

We  heartily  recommend   Mr.   Teale's  mode  of  operating  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  hospital  surgeon. 


Art.  III.— il  Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation^  Treating  of  the 
Practice  of  the  Art  and  its  various  Applications  to  Nature.  By 
Lake  Price. — London,  1858.     pp.  256. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and  useful  handbooks  which  have  yet 
been  published,  with  a  view  to  giving  students  of  the  photographic 
art    instruction   on  the    subject.      Mr.   Price   is  well   known   as  a 
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cle-ver  manipnlator,  and  has  probably  acquired  his  dexterity  at  the 
expcDse  of  much  time  and  in  spite  of  frequent  disappointments.  For 
these  all  beginners  must  be  prepared,  but  with  perseverance  they  may 
attain  to  success,  and  they  can  have  no  better  guide  than  Mr.  f^ce. 


Abt.  IV. — Demonstration  of  Diseases  in  tlie  Chest,  and  their  Physical 
Diagnosis.  By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.^  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  <fcc. — London,  1858,     pp.  115. 

All  who  have  earnestly  sought  to  master  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  have  probably  experienced  the  difficult 
ties  which  have  led  Dr.  Bobell  to  present  us  with  the  volume  before  us, 
which  is  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  con^ectly  the  signs 
offered  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  Although  no  explanations  or 
drawings  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  personal  study  at  the  bedside,  the 
labours  of  the  student  may  be  much  abridged  by  a  clear  enunciation 
of  the  acoustic  principles  involved,  and  by  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  structural  lesions  induce  deviations  from  the  phenomena  be* 
longing  to  the  normal  state.  Dr.  Dobell  professes  to  meet  these  two 
requirements,  and  we  think  that  both  his  intentions  and  his  execution 
deserve  considerable  praise.  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  acoustics  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  im« 
portant  that  the  student  should  explain  the  phenomena  he  meets 
with  by  reference  to  these  laws,  rather  than  by  regarding  the  formeip 
as  indications  pathognomonic  of  certain  diseases.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  conditions  of  matter  necessary  to  the 
prodnctiou  of  acoustic  phenomena,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  relation  that  may  be  established  between  certain  lesions  and 
those  purely  physical  effects.     To  employ  the  author's  words— » 

"Three  conditions  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  ausctdtation :  1.  To^ 
imderstand  the  acoustic  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  different  sounds. 
2.  To  know  these  sounds  when  heard,  and  to  connect  them  with  their  essential 
acoustic  conditions  so  intimately  that  they  shall  stand  to  the  mind  as  symbols- 
of  such  conditions.  3.  To  assodate  the  conditions  thus  symbolized  with  the 
processes  of  health  and  disease  necessary  to  their  existence  in  the  humaui 
organism.** 

In  order  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  of  these  condition^ 
Dr.  Dobell  has  adopted  a  plan  that  is  novel  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  of 
representing  in  a  series  of  well  executed  coloured  plates  the  actual 
lesions  which  ai'e  met  with  in  the  dead  body,  and  which  give  rise  to 
various  deviations  from  the  auscultatory  phenomena  recognisable  in 
health.  And  although  we  quite  agree  with  the  author's  remark,  that 
a  sound  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  or  remembered,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  student  who,  after  the  examination  of  ft 
patient,  refers  to  this  book,  will  have  a  ibuoh  greater  facility  in  under- 
standing the  rationale  of  the  phenomena  and  of  interpreting  them  cor- 
rectly, than  one  who  is  satisfied  with  comparing  what  he  hears  to 
the  descriptions  of  sounds  given  in  handbgokS) .  or  to  some  typical 
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aoond  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  teadier.  The  tiaining  of  the  under- 
standing is  as  important  in  this  department  of  medical  diagnosis  as  in 
any  other ;  and  however  Talnable  a  powerM  memory,  it  cannot  be 
made  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  former. 

From  the  title  of  Dr.  DobelFs  book,  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
expect  a  treatise  upon  all  the  diseases  occurring  in  the  chest.  Only 
the  more  prominent  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  are  alluded  to; 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  even  touched  upon ;  but  what  the  author 
gives  is  well  done  and  in  the  right  direction. 


Abt.  V.  —  Fragmentary  Remains^  Literary  and  Scient^ic,  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Bart.,  late  President  of  the  Royaliiociety,  ^c.  ;  u?iih 
aSkdxh  of  his  Life,  and  Sdections  from  his  Correspondence. — Edited 
by  his  Brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  ¥.B.,S.— London,  1858.  pp.  330. 

It  is  well  now  and  then  to  be  reminded  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
great  men  of  the  past  by  such  memorials  as  the  one  which  Dr.  Davy 
presents  to  us :  to  learn  the  marks  by  which  the  advancing  waves  of 
civilization  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  human  development,  is  an 
important  duty  which  may  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  care  for 
the  progress  of  mankind.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  present  century,  whose  name  belongs  not  to  the  annals 
of  chemistry  alone,  but  deserves  to  be  inscribed  among  the  benefoctorff 
of  humanity  of  all  time.     The  present  volume  is  a  monument  of  the 
fraternal  affection  which  bound  Sir  Humphry  to  his  younger  brother 
John,  a  physician  whose  independent  researches  have  given  him  a 
high  rank  among  the  physiologists  of  the  day.     The  editor  brings 
before  his  readers  a  la^  number  of  letters,  which  possess  almost 
throughout  a  double  interest,  attaching  to  the  writer  as  wdl  as  to  the 
receiver.    Thus  few  will  take  up  the  book  without  being  livetted  by  the 
romantic  sensibilities  di^layed  in    Coleridge's    numerous  epistles; 
while  the  wide  scope  of  intellect,  the  depth  and  warmth  of  feeling,  the 
poetic  glow,   whidi  manifest  themselves  in  all  that  onanates  from 
Sir  Humphry  himself,  enhance  our  admiraticm  of  the  man  which  his 
achievements  in  science  have  already  secured  for  him.     The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Humphry  to  Coleridge,  whose 
admiration  of  him  seems  to  have  savoured  of  idolatry,  will  at  once 
show  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  one  another,  and  the  estimate 
Davy  had  formed  of  his  friend.     The  epistle  was  written  before  Cole- 
ridge's departure  for  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  health  : 

''Years  have  passed  since  we  first  met ;  and  your  presence  and  recollections 
in  regard  to  you,  have  afforded  me  continued  sources  of  enjoyment.  Some  of 
the  better  feelings  of  my  nature  have  been  elevated  by  your  converse,  and 
thoughts  which  you  have  nursed  have  been  to  me  an  eternal  source  of  conso- 
lation. 

*'  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  are,  yon  will  often  live  with  me,  not  as 
a  fleeting  idea,  but  as  a  recollection  posuiessed  of  creative  energy,  as  an  imagi- 
nation wmged  with  fire,  inspiring  ana  rejoicing." 

This  is  the  very  poetry  of  friendship ;  and  what  encouragement  and 
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cheering  comforfc  is  contained  in  the  following  words,  written  on  the 
flame  occasion : 

"May  YOU  aoon  recover  perfect  health — the  health  of  strength  and  happi- 
ness !  May  yon  soon  retam  to  us,  confirmed  in  all  the  powers  essential  to  the 
exertion  of  genius.  You  were  bom  for  your  country,  and  your  native  land 
must  be  the  scene  of  your  activity.  I  shall  expect  the  time  when  your  spirit, 
bforstin^  through  the  clouds  of  ill-health,  will  appear  to  all  men,  not  an  uncer^ 
tain  ana  brilliant  flame,  but  as  a  fair  and  permanent  light,  fixed,  though  con- 
stantly in  motion, — as  a  sun  which  ffives  its  fire,  not  only  to  its  attendant 
l^aneto^  but  which  sends  beams  from  elL  its  parts  to  all  worlds." 

Those  who  are  fSuniliar  with  the  former  memoirs  of  Sir  Humphzj, 
will  remember  the  various  pieces  of  poetry  by  his  pen,  indicating  no 
mean  talent  in  their  author ;  we  cannot  evince  our  appreciation  of 
8ir  Humphry's  poetic  vein  better,  or  place  before  our  readers  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  praise  of  the  man,  than  by 
transferring  to  these,  it  may  be  too  unpoetic  pages,  the  following  lines  ; 
we  premise  merely  that  they  were  written  after  watching  the  eaglets 
at  Loch  Maiee  taking  their  first  flight  imder  the  guidance  of  the 
parent  birds  : — 

*'The  mighty  birds  stiU  upward  rose 
In  slow  but  constant  and  most  steady  fli§^t. 
The  voung  ones  foUowing;  and  they  would  pause 
As  if  to  teach  them  how  to  bear  the  light. 
And  keep  the  solar  glory  full  in  sight. 
So  they  went  on  tilf  from  excess  of  pain, 
I  could  no  longer  bear  the  scorching  rays  ; 
And  when  I  looked  again  they  were  not  seen, 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  solar  blaze. 
Their  memory  left  a  type  and  a  desire ; 
So  would  I  wisli  towaras  the  light  to  rise, 
Instructing  younger  spirits  to  aspire 
Where  I  could  never  reach  amidst  the  skies^ 
And  joy  below  to  see  them  lifted  higher^ 
Seekmff  the  light  of  purest  gloiVs  prize : 
So  womd  I  look  on  splendour's  onghtest  day 
With  an  undazzled  eye,  and  steadily 
Soar  upward  full  in  the  immortal  ray, 
Through  the  blue  depths  of  the  unlioimded  sky, 
Portraying  wisdom's  matchless  purity: 
Before  me  still  a  lingering  ray  appears. 
But  broken  and  prismatic,  seen  through  tears. 
The  light  of  joy  and  immortality." 

The  Fragmentary  Remains  carry  their  reoommeudation  with  them  ; 
willingly  would  we  have  placed  more  numerous  extracts  before  oiir 
readers,  but  we  most  confine  ourselves  to  thanking  the  learned  editor 
for  having  undertaken  the  labour,  donbUess  a  kboor  of  love^  of 
weaving  them  into  the  connected  tissoe  of  the  present  work. 
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Art.  YI. — On  Dropsy  connected  with  Disease  of  ike  Kidneys  {Morbus 
£rightii)y  and  on  some  other  Diseases  of  those  Organs,  assodated 
tvith  Albuminous  arid  Furuleni  Urine.  Illustrated  bj  numerous 
Drawings  from  the  Microscope.  By  W.  R  Bashak,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Westminster 
HospitaL— ZofM^  1858.    pp.  241 » 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  ta 
the  value  and  importance  of  habitual  examinations  of  the  urine  by  the 
microscope.  Every  medical  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  this 
instrument  for  clinical  purposes  will  agree  with  Dr.  Basham's  observa- 
tions on  this  point ;  the  microscope  is  as  essential  to  a  correct  dia- 
gnosis of  renal  disease  as  the  stethoscope  to  that  of  thoracic  disease ; 
nor  is  it  unimportant  to  study  microscopically  the  characters  of  the 
urine  in  other  diseases  than  those  manifestly  residing  in  the  kidneys, 
because  by  such  means  we  obtain  further  confirmation  of  our  diagnosis 
or  are  enabled  to  determine  changes  in  the  system  manifested  by  the 
secretion  of  the  most  important  depurating  organs  of  the  body.  In 
fbrcibly  dwelling  upon  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  Dr.  Basham  does 
not  overlook  the  necessity  of  chemical  analysis ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered in  detail,  and  is  not  within  the  author's  scope,  which  is  summed 
up  by  himself  in  these  words  :  he  wishes,  in  the  work  before  us, 

"  To  ascertain  if  the  products  thrown  off  from  the  tabuli  uriniferi  daring  the 
progress  of  disease  possess  any  specific  characters  from  winch  correct  deduc- 
tions might  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature,  degree,  duration,  or  stage  of  the  renal 
disorder. 

We  coincide  with  the  author  as  to  the  importance  of  frequently 
repeated  examination  of  urinary  deposits ;  changes  take  place  from  day 
to  day  which  caupot  otherwise  be  appreciated,  and  the  system  which 
he  adopts,  of  making  drawings  of  the  objects  seen,  is  the  surest  one  of 
preserving  a  ti-uatworthy  record,  provided  the  drawings  are  correct. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  microscopic  appearances  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Basham,  will  recognise  the  objects  represented  in  his  very  nume- 
rous illustrations  ;  we  fear  that  the  very  globular  appearance  which  the 
cells  receive  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  shading  will  tend  to  mislead 
the  junior  practitioner,  as  he  would  fail  to  find  the  same  features  under 
the  microscope,  which  exhibits  to  us  the  epithelial  corpuscle  as  essen- 
tially a  flat  surface.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  great  multiplication 
of  illustrations-  of  the  same  things  with  which  the  author  furnishes  his 
book,  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  student's  comprehension  of  these  matters  •^ 
be  ia'more  likely  to  be  bewildered  than  enlightened  when  he  seeks  to 
jnake  out  the  essential  differences  between  many  of  the  drawings. 
•  Dr,  Basham's  industry  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine 
of  his  patients  deserves  great  praise,  and  the  number  of  important 
and  interesting  cases  which  he  brings  forward  caunot  fail  to  meet  the 
attentioD  of  those  who  take  up  his  book  with  the  view  to  obtaining 
information  on  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  disease  in  the  whole 
range  of  pathology. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  in  which^  after  a  minute 
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aocoont  of  the  microscopic  objects  to  be  found  in  albnminoas  urine,  the 
Tarious  diseases  associated  witb  this  symptom  are  successively  dis^' 
cussed.  The  author  s  views  as  to  the  uniformly  inflammatory  origin 
of  the  forms  of  renal  disease  which  are  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  Bright's  Disease  would  be  liable  to  objections  ;  but  his  teach-> 
ing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  affections  should  be  treated  seems 
to  us  to  be  beyond  cavil,  and  to  show  that  the  author  is  a  sound  and 
far-seeing  practitioner. 

Art.  VII. — The  Veterinarian' a  Vade  Mecum.  By  JoHK  Gahgee, 
M.R.C.V.S-,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College,  Member  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,  <fec.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. — EdirAurghf 
1858.     pp  337. 

This  useful  manual  opens  with  an  introduction,  in  which  the  forms 
of  medicines  and  the  various  methods  of  their  admiaistratlon  to  do^ 
mestic  animals  are  discussed,  intelligence  of  the  latter  point  being 
niaterially  facilitated  by  some  very  speaking  illustrations.  A  Phar* 
macopoeia  Veterinaria  follows,  in  which  the  remedies  are  arranged 
according  to  their  therapeutic  action ;  the  dijSerent  preparations  in 
common  use,  the  most  suitable  fonn  of  exhibition,  and  the  doses,  are 
given,  and  a  series  of  prescriptions,  partly  taken  from  other  authors^ 
partly  deiived  from  Mr.  Gamgee*s  personal  experience,  add  to  the 
practical  character  of  this  part  of  the  work*  The  next  section  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  organic  and  inorganic 
fjoisons  by  which  the  life  and  the  health  of  domestic  animals  are 
threatened ;  the  substances  are  described,  the  symptoms  which  they 
produce  are  detailed,  and  the  most  approved  treatment  appended  in 
each  case. 

The  book  concludes  with  'Memoranda  Therapeutica ;'  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  various  affections  to  which  animah  are  liable,  with 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  each.  The  whole  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  judiciously  and  conveniently  arranged^  and  to  present  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  amateur  veterinarian  with  a  large  amount  of  useful 
and  easily  available  knowledge. 

Art.  VIII. — TliA  Microscope  in  its  Applicaiion  to  Practical  Medicine* 

By  Lionel  Beals,  M.B.,  F.E..S.,  Physician  to  filing's  College 

Hospital;    Professor    of   Physiology  and    General  and  Morbid 

Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London ;  Honorary  Eellow  of  King's 

College,     Second  Edition,  with  270   Woodcuts  and  a  Coloured 

Plate.— £<wwfo»,  1858.     pp.  390. 

The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  first  edition  of  this  excellent  work 

has  been  ratified  by  the  favourable  reception  which  it  has  met  with 

from  the  public,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  testimony  will 

be  as  readily  and  as  palpably  accorded  to  the  present  edition,  which 

4x>ntains  a  large  amount  of  new  matter.     Dr.  Beale's  endeavours  to 

aneet  the  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  clinical  microscopy  during 
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tibe  lafli  few  y6«n  deserve  especial  leoognitioii,  for  they  enhance  the 
yalue  of  the  work  by  bringing  ifc  down  to  the  most  recent  times^  and 
enable  us  again  to  recommend  it  most  strongly. 


Abt.  IX. — Sfflabus  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Loffie, 
delivered  in  McuruchaZ  College  and  University,  Aberdeen.  "By 
FRA19CI8  OosTON,  M.D.,  Frofessor  of  Medical  Logic  and  Medical 
Jurisprudeuce. — Edinburgh,  1858.     pp.  ii. 

Ik  the  ^  Summary  of  New  Publications''  in  the  April  numba:  of  last 
year,  we  adverted  to  a  syllabus  of  lectures  on  medical  logic,  purporfciiig 
to  have  been  delivered  in  Aberdeen,  to  which,  however,  the  lecturer's 
name  was  not  appended.  Another  copy  has  lately  come  to  hand,  with 
the  title  as  given  above,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  Dr. 
Ogston's  name  will  in  itself  be  regarded  by  our  readers  as  a  guarantee 
tlutt  the  subject  is  well  handled.  Of  the  syllabus,  we  would  only  say^ 
idler  a  careful  perusal,  that  it  indicates  a  masterly  grasp,  aud  that  it 
awakens  in  us  a  most  lively  wish  to  receive  from  the  learned  author 
the  filled  up  outline,  in  the  shape  of  the  lectures  themselves.  "We 
want  a  work  of  the  kind  to  tell  us  the  present  position  of  medicine- 
among  the  sciences;  we  require  a  standpoint  from  which  we  may 
justly  estimate  the  relation  of  the  synthetical  and  the  analytical 
methods,  and  their  bearing  upon  our  profession.  Will  Dr.  Ogston 
a£ford  us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  fuller  account 
of  the  views  which  he  appears  to  have  elaborated  with  much  care  and 
acumen  t 


Abt  X. — An  Introduction  to  Clinical  Surgery.  By  Furheaux  Jos* 
PAN,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Queen*s  College,  and  Patho* 
legist  to  the  Queen*s  Hospital,  Birmingham. — London,  18^8. 
pp.  155. 

This  is  simply  intended  as  a  handy-book  for  the  student,  to  aid  him 
in  investigating  and  reporting  surgical  cases.  The  first  twelve  pages 
are  occupied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  surgical 
investigation.  Here,  the  author  deplores  the  incomplete  and  unceartain 
state  of  the  science,  and  suggests  various  remedies.  He  considers  that 
too  exclusive  attention  is  paid  to  the  local  lesion,  and  not  enough  to 
the  organic  and  functional  condition  of  the  general  system.  He  incul- 
cates the  importance  of  statistics,  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
cancer,  and  to  such  operations  as  resection  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
amputation  of  the  thigh.  Thus,  as  concerns  resection  of  the  knee- 
joint,  he  says  (p.  9.),  "  from  its  recency,  as  well  as  several  other  causes, 
its  statistics  are  unsatis£EU)tory,  the  principal  cause  of  those  alluded 
to  being  the  absence  of  sufficiently  numerous,  sufficiently  compre- 
h^isive,  and  sufficiently  honest  reports."  We  object  to  the  author's 
style  in  several  places^  and  recommend  him  in  future  to  adopt  plainer 
modes  of  expression.  Thus,  at  p.  3,  we  read  of  *'  chorographic  mis- 
chief;*'  at  page  8,  of  gliding  ''into  higher  r^ions  of  decision  and 
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cttOiolkity;''  and  at  p.  9  tiie  following  sentenoe  occurs,  '<of  inane 
^lecioBities,  the  sargical  literatore  of  cancer  is  already  too  nncom- 
&itablj  redondant." 

The  second  chapter  contains  observations  on  the  investigation  and 
registration  of  suigical  cases,  and  these  are  amplified  in  the  two 
sahseqneut  chaptera.  In  Chapter  Y.  the  author  refers  briefly  to  the 
instruments  and  agents  used  for  obtaining  soigical  information,  euch 
as  the  microsoope,  stethoscope,  specnlnm,  boogies,  probes,  4c.  The 
remaining  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  occupied  with  details  of 
the  Bjrmptoms  and  phenomena  of  surgical  diseases  and  injuries,  derived 
from  modem  works  on  the  subject,  and  carefully  arranged.  We 
notice  one  or  two  typographical  errors  which  ought  to  £ive  been 
corrected,  as  at  p.  53  we  i^ad  ancylobletharon  and  symbletharon,  for 
andiyloblepharon  and  symblepharon.  The  medical  student  must  be 
guarded  against  every  chance  of  misspelling. 


Art.  XL — 1.  ffcmdbook  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Tecli- 
nicaL  By  F.  A  Abel,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Establishment  of  the 
War  Department,  and  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  King's  College,  London ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Roysl 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Second  Edition. — London,  1858. 
pp.  785. 

2.  A  Manval  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Fraetical. 
By  Geoboe  EowisrEB,  F.RS.,  late  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  University  College,  London.  Seventh  Edition. — London,  1858. 
pp.  726. 

The  authors  of  the  '  Handbook'  inform  us,  that  without  material  alte- 
ration in  the  general  scheme  of  the  work,  they  have  contributed  the 
zesolts  of  four  years'  additional  experience  in  the  different  depart* 
ments  of  the  sdenca  The  introduction  is  occupied  with  the  defini^ 
tions  of  chemical  terms,  chemical  combinations,  decomposition,  nomen- 
dature,  notation,  and  the  ph^iomena  relating  to  the  physical  condition 
of  bodies.  All  these  subjects  are  clearly  discussed.  In  the  next 
division  of  the  wrark,  extending  ov^  some  eighty  pages,  chemical  mani- 
pulation is  amply  treated,  the  instructions  supplied  under  this  head 
being  plain  and  explicit  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  to  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative^ 
Kon-metallic  bodies  come  first  in  order.  Under  the  head  of  oxygen, 
we  find  an  excellent  account  of  that  remarkable  body  first  discovered 
by  Schonbein,  called  ozone,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
some  connexion  with  unhealthy  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  author^ 
describe  its  preparation  as  follows : — 

"  Upon  passing  dry  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  over  a  pair  of  platinum  wires 
between  which  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  allowed  to  pass,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxygen  will  become  converted  into  ozone,  which  may  be  reco- 
gnised by  its  pecofiar  odour.  Ozone  is  best  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of 
leoenUy-scrapea  phosphoms,  about  half  an  inch  in  leuj^h,  into  a  clean  bottle 
(of  about  two  quarts'  capacity),  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  as  much  water  as  will 
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half  coyer  the  phosphoruB ;  the  mouth  should  then  be  closed  sli^htW  (to  pre^ 
vent  any  mischief  ensuing  if  inflammation  of  the  phoohoiiis  should  take  place), 
and  the  bottle  set  aside.  Ozone  is  almost  instantly  prodaced,  its  formation 
beiuff  indicated  by  the  ascent  of  a  column  of  vapour  from  tne  piece  of  phosphorus, 
and  tne  luminosity  of  the  latter  in  the  dark.  Ozone  may  be  aetected  m  the  bottle 
within  a  minute  after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus ;  if  allowed  to  stand 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  the  air  in  the  bottle  will  be  abundantly  charged  with  it. 
The  phosphorus  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  air  freed  from  phosphorous 
acid  by  agitating  some  water  in  the  bottle.  If  the  phosphorus  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  longer  period  in  contact  with  the  ozone,  the  latter  combines  with 
it,  being  after  a  time  completely  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  bottle." 
(p.  109!) 

Air,  they  say,  powerfully  charged  with  ozone,  can  be  inspired  with 
difficulty ;  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  mucous  membranes,  producing 
very  disagreeable  sensations ;  small  animals  immersed  in  it  soon  cease 
to  exist.  The  most  delicate  test  for  its  presence  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

"One  part  of  nure  iodide  of  potassium  and  ten  parts  of  starch  are  boiled 
together  for  a  few  moments,  with  two  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  white 
filtering  paper  is  saturated  with  the  hquid  thus  obtained.  Such  pa|>er  is 
immediately  turned  blue  when  introduced  moist  into  ozonized  aii*.  If  intro- 
duced dry,  it  will  remain  colourless,  but  becomes  blue  immediately  upon 
being  moistened. 

"  Paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  is  also  a  good 
test  for  ozone,  becoming  rapidly  brown  from  formation  of  binoxide  when 
introduced  into  ozonized  air."     (p.  110.) 

The  authors  have  been  at  pains  to  consult  the  highly  interesting  and 
important  researches  of  DevUle  and  Wohler,  upon  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  boron,  silicon,  and  alumiuum,  in  the  revision  of  the 
sections  relating  to  those  elements.  In  treating  of  the  metals,  they 
have  appended  much  useful  information  respecting  metallurgy.  The 
instructions  given  under  the  head  of  analysis  are  wdl  arranged ;  and  in 
quantitative  analysis  some  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  volumetric 
system  of  examination.  In  the  remarks  on  coal  we  expected  to  have 
found  some  notice  of  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson's  ingenious  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  its  heating  power. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  as  a  useful 
practical  compendium  of  chemistry. 

The  manual  of  Professor  Fownes  has  been  before  the  public  for 
eleven  years,  and  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  as  a  text-book  for 
students.  The  later  editions  have  been  bix>ught  out  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and  Dr.  Hoffmann.  In  reference  to  the 
present  edition,  we  learn  from  the  advertisement  that  the  progi^ess  of 
organic  chemwtry  has  rendered  many  changes  requisite ;  accordingly, 
throughout  all  this  department,  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
many  subjects  re^arranged.  The  most  important  addition  will  be 
found  in  the  theory  of  the  polyacid  alcohob.* 

•  At  p.  98,  under  the  head  of  Electricity,  a  statement  occurs  which  is  erroneons,  and 
which  has  been  overloolced  in  the  previous  editious  as  well,  and  to  which  we  draw  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  particularly  puzzling  to  the  student :  "  ^Vhen  two  solid  conducting 
bodies  are  plnnged  into  a4iqoid  which  acts  upon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equilibrium 
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In  our  opinion  the  work  will  still  be  found  a  useful  textAook. 
We  may  observe,  that  both  these  books    are  illustrated  with 
numerous  appropriate  well-executed  engravings  on  wood. 


Art.  XII.  —  LArbuch  der  Physiologie,     Von  Dr.  Schiff,  Professor 

in  Berr.     Heft  1  &  2.—Lahr,  183&. 
Compendium  of  Physiology,     By  Dr.  Schiff. 

Dr.  Schiff's  '  Compendium  of  Physiology*  forms  part  of  the  extensive 
series  of  treatises  on  medical  sciences,  edited  by  Dr.  Schauenburg. 
According  to  this  plan,  which  seems  to  become  more  and  more  the 
fashion  amongst  continental  authors.  Dr.  Schiff*s  work  does  not  appear 
as  a  whole,  but  in  single  numbers,  two  of  which  only  have  reached  us 
hitherto.  We  cannot  refrain  on  this  occasion  from  expressing  our 
disapproval  of  this  system  of  publishing.  An  inducement  is  held  out 
to  purchase  works  which  our  sad  experience  tells  us  are  frequently  not 
completed,  or  if  finished,  the  concluding  portions  appear  after  so  long 
a  lapse  of  time  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  work  do  not  match. 
Desinit  in  piscem  -nxvlier  formosa  supeme.  These  remarks  will  at 
once  sen'e  as  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  our  not  always  bestowing 
that  attention  upon  the  initiatory  numbers  of  new  productions  sent  to 
us  which  they  might  otherwise  appear  to  deserve.  Having  premised 
this  much,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  commencement 
of  Dr.  SchiflTs  Compendium  promises  well ;  the  two  first  numbers  are 
in  a  high  degree  instructive,  and  tend  to  increase  the  author's  reputa- 
tion as  an  original  thinker  and  observer. 

After  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he  promises  to  abstain  from 
hypothetical  abstractions,  and  to  base  his  researches  on  obsei-vation  and 
experiment,  following  in  the  steps  of  Valentin  and  the  Webers,  the 
author  discusses  the  various  phenomena  of  motion.  In  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subjects,  we  will  mention 
the  heads  under  which  he  considers  the  phenomena  of  "  ciliary  move- 
ment." He  commences  by  naming  the  situations  in  which  it  is  met 
with;  he  then  describes  the  different  forms  of  ciliary  motion  (the 
modus  uncinattis  of  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  and  modus  undiUatiM  of 
Valentin);  then  the  direction  of  the  movement,  viz.,  from  the  orifice 
to  the  interior ;  then  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  it,  viz., 
the  movement  of  particles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  cilia ;  then  the  use,  viz.,  the  propulsion  of  the  excretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  author  dwells  on  the  independence  of 
ciliary  motion  from  nervous  action,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
influenced  by  chemical  agents.  The  chapter  on  muscular  motion  is 
more  elaborate  than  the  one  just  adverted  to.  Dr.  Schiff  maintains 
the  existence  of  muscular  irritability  independent  of  the  nervous 

Is  also  disturbed,  the  one  acquiring  the  positive  condition  and  the  other  the  negative. 
Thus  pieces  of  zino  and  platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  arrange- 
ment capable  of  generating  electrical  force :  the  zinc,  being  the  metal  attacked,  becomes 
negative,  and  the  platinum  remaining  unaltered,  assumes  the  positive  condition.**  Now,  the 
metal  most  attacked  is  positive  with  respect  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  the  sine  is  posi- 
tive and  the  platinum  negative. 
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i!yBtem ;  and  tihe  duster  bomprising  tlie  -phjtklogy  of  the  nervoos 
BTBtem,  which  is  the  authar^s  fikvovrite  mbject^  alao  presents  feainres 
o£  much  interest.  If  the  othor  sectioDS  ai  the  work  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  now  before  xa,  Dr.  Schiff's  Compendium 
will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  stock  of  works  on  Fhysiology. 


Abt.  XIII. — On  iome  of  the  more  Obscure  Forme  of  Nervous 
AffecdonMy  thdr  Pathology  and  Tre(Ument;  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  Fhfftklogy  of  DiffHion  and  Aeeimilationj  and  the  Generatian 
and  DietribuUon  of  Nerve  Force :  baeed  upon  Original  Mieroeeopieal 
Obeenfotume.  By  Henby  William  Lobb,  L.S.A.,  M.RCaK 
Illustrated  with  Original  Ekigravings,  drawn  on  Wood  by  the 
Author.— Xondbfi^  1858.    pp.  312. 

The  first  hundred  and  twentj-two  pages  of  Mr.  LobVs  work  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  his  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
blood,  with  reference  to  the  waste  and  repair  of  the  tissues,  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  physiology  of  digestion,  of  se-  and  excretion,  of  the 
fonctions  of  the  nervous  system.  We  find  here  the  proof  that  the 
author  has  read  much  of  the  classicftl  medical  literature  of  the  day  ; 
that  he  is  fond  of  the  microscope,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  aj^lj  this 
valuable  instrument  both  to  physiokgical  and  clinical  resesjrch.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  howevar,  as  well  as  in  the  second  division, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  obscure 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  we  meet  with  an  amount  of  dogma- 
tism which  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  field  of  inquiry  selected  by 
the  author.  The  affections  themselves  upon  which  he  brings  his 
microscopical  examinations  and  his  hypotheses  to  bear,  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  albuminuria^ 
diabetes,  spermatorrhosa^  and  the  like,  which  are  classed  together  as 
oortain  afibctions  of  the  nervous  system,  the  **  symptoms  of  which  are 
obscure^  and  which,  if  not  alleviated,  would  develop  themselves  into  or- 
ganic degeneration,  fettal  diseases,  or  insanity."  Stammering,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  also  receive  their  share  of  the  authoi^s  attention.  Of 
the  whole,  we  would  say  that  we  regard  this  production  as  an  indica- 
tion that  Mr.  Lobb  is  capable  of  accomplishing  something  that  may 
advance  science,  and  establish  his  own  reputation  as  a  medical  author. 
In  the  work  before  us  he  has  grasped  at  too  much.  Let  him  oonfine 
his  inquiries  to  one  or  a  few  of  the  many  points  touched  upon  in  his 
work,  and,  with  the  talents  which  he  evidently  possesses,  we  believe 
that  perseverance  in  the  path  of  strict  inductive  science,  and  the 
avoidance  of  vague  theorizing,  will  lead  him  to  more  definite  and  tan- 
gible results  than  he  has  yet  attained,  or  than  our  readers  would,  on 
perusing  his  volume,  be  ready  to  accord  to  his  researches. 
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Aaar.  XlV^—TranaaeHone  of  the  Pathological  Soday  of  London, 
YoL  IX.  ladnding  the  Report  of  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Session 
1^1^^— London,  1858.    pp.  483. 

The  preseut  Tolume  of  'Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society/  while 
it  presents  ns  ivith  a  larger  amount  of  matter  than  any  of  its  prede* 
oessors,  does  not  yieid  to  any  of  them  in  the  value  of  the  information 
which  it  imparts.  The  arrangement  continues  the  same,  and  the^ 
Society  still  pursues  the  excellent  system  of  submitting  specimeuB  of 
fecial  interest  to  the  scrutiny  of  members,  who  are  required  to  report 
thereon.  We  have  so  lately  devoted  much  labour  and  considerable 
space  to  the  Beports  of  the  Pathological  Society,  that  we  are  now 
unable  to  do  more  than  to  advert  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  present 
Tolume,  and  to  state  that  the  profession  manifest  no  ]ack  of  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  Pathological  Science,  if  we  may  take  the  doings  of  this 
Society  as  a  test. 


Art.  XV. — Sumtnary  of  Neio  PtMicaJUona, 

Among  the  works  which  we  reserve  for  a  fuller  consideration,  we 
would  first  mention  the  '  Horse  Subsecivse '  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  it  is  a  volume  that 
we  have  already  perused  with  much  gratification,  and  which  we  recom- 
mend without  hesitation.  Dr.  M'Cormac,  of  Belfast,  reiterates  lus 
views  regarding  Ck>nsumption  in  a  letter  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Medicine  ;  views  with  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
our  general  concurreoce.  Hysterical  Affections  find  an  exponent  in 
Mr.  Tate,  whose  main  treatment  of  these  disorders  consists  in  rubbing 
tartar  emetic  ointment  over  the  spiae.  The  Urinary  Organs,  and  the 
Derangements  of  the  Urine,  are  respectively  treated  by  Dr.  Morland,  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Dr.  Hamall,  of  London ;  to  both  we  shall 
jwobably  shortly  revert.  From  North  America,  we  have  also  received 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Dunglison,  on  the  <  Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  '  Illustrations 
of  Typhus  Fever  in  Great  Britain/  by  Dr.  Upham.  Both  these  trea- 
tises contain  proof  of  independent  research,  and  deserve  attention.  Dr. 
Graily  Hewitt  presents  us  with  a  paper  on  the  'Nature  and  Causes  of 
Yesicular  Emphysema  in  Early  Childhood.'  The  description  of  a  new 
chalybeate  comes  to  us  from  Wales,  where,  it  appears  from  Dr.  A« 
Wynn  Williams'  account,  that  King  Arthur  s  Well,  near  Carnarvon, 
is  rivalliog  the  Crerman  Spas. 

In  Surgery,  we  would  first  mention  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Maclise's 
important  work  on  '  Dislocations.'  A  much  enlarged  second  edition 
has  appeared  of  Mr.  Henry  Thompson's  <  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra,'  and  a  second  edition  has  also  been  published 
of  Mr.  Skey's  *  Principles  and  Piuctice  of  Operative  Surgery.'  The 
'  Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia^  by  the  Modem  Operations  of  Wutzer' 
(not  Wiitzer)  and  Wood,  is  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Holthouse,  in  a 
well  written  pamphlet,  in  which  the  whole  subject  receives  full  atten- 
tion, and  which  well  merits  perusal.     The  *  Lettsomian  Lectures  on 
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Syphilis,"  which  were  delivered  hefore  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
during  the  year  that  has  just  elapsed,  by  Mr.  De  M6ric,  and  which  at 
the  time  were  publislied  in  the  'Lancet/  have  been  reprinted  sepa- 
rately. We  reserve  their  consideration  until  the  appearance  of  Mr, 
De  M6ric's  larger  work  on  Venereal  Diseases,  which  he  tells  us  he  is 
now  completing.  Three  numbers  of  a  German  Odontological  Journal, 
Der  Zahnarzt,'  may  be  mentioned ;  together  with  a  continuation  of 
Dr.  Schauenburg's  Series  of  Medical  Manuals,  in  the  shape  of  a  work 
by  himself  on  *  Eye  Surgery.'  Ophthalmic  Surgery  also  receives  a  large 
contribution  from  Mr.  Nunneley.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  advert  to  the 
continuance  of  the  '  Ophthalmic  Hospital  E-eports,*  of  which  the  fourth, 
number  is  before  us,  and  which  does  not  yield  in  interest  to  its  prede- 
cessors. Doctors  Sinclair  and  Johnston  present  us  with  a  work 
entitled  'Practical  Midwifery,  comprising  an  Account  of  13,748 
Deliveries  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  a 
period  of  Seven  Years,  commencing  November,  1847.'* 

Passing  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  DejMirtments  to  Physiology, 
we  introduce  to  our  reader's  the  Outlines  of  that  science  by  Dr.  John 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the  'Functions  of  the 
TJltimate  Tissues  and  Organs  of  the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease.' 
Mr.  Rainey  has  published  a  little  illustrated  work  on  the  'Formation 
of  the  Shells  and  Bone  of  Animals,'  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
appeared  in  this  Review,  and  in  the  'Microscopical  Journal.'  "We 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  October  number  for  1857,  for  the  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Rainey's  observations  and  arguments.  From  France 
we  have  received  Dr.  Lucien  Corvisart's  essay  on  the  *  Digestion  of 
Nitrogenized  Food  by  the  Pancreatic  Fluid,  based  upon  original 
Experiments.' 

In  Chemical  Science,  a  new  well  got-up  manual  has  reached  us,  the 
authorship  of  which  is  shared  by  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church,  and 
which  aims  to  be  a  complete  and  systematic  'Guide  to  Qualitative  Ana- 
lysis.' A  volume  by  Dr.  Watson,  on  the  '  Food  Grains  of  India,'  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value,  is  heralded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  introductory  Chapter  on  the  '  Development  of  the  Re- 
sources of  India/  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  followed  by  the  body  of 
the  work. 

A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army,  by  a  non-Com- 
missioner, examines  into  the  Report,  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on 
the  same  subject,  and  professes  to  point  out  various  errors  into  which 
the  Commissioners  have  fallen.  We  have  to  advert  to  a  laborious 
*  Report  on  the  Health  and  Mortality  of  the  Navy,  in  the  year  1856,' 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Bryson.  It  is  drawn  up  from  the  Returns  lodged 
with  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  forms  a  Blue-book,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Finally,  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
sixth  number  of  Dr.  Mayne's  valuable  'Expository  Dictionary  of 
Terms  belonging  to  Medicine  and  General  Science,*  which  brings  us 
to  the  beginning  of  letter  R. 
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The  Laws  of  Organic  Form.    By  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  last  number  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Review*  adds  another  to 
the  frequent  illustrations  of  community  of  thought  independently 
arising  in  different  observers.  Those  who  read  both,  must  have  per- 
ceived between  Mr.  Hintou's  interesting  paper  on  "  Physical  Morpho- 
1<^,"  and  the  last  two  pages  of  the  critique  on  Owen's  "  Homologies 
of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,"  a  manifest  kinship  ;  not  only  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  ideal  t3q>es,  but  in  the  ascription  of  organic 
forms  to  the  action  of  incident  forces.  This  kinship  would  have  been 
yet  clearer  had  not  tbe  limits  confined  me  to  the  most  general  state- 
ment. The  theory  of  vertebral  modification  briefly  indicated  in  the 
above  mentioned  critique,  forms  part  of  a  much  wider  theory  of 
animal  and  vegetable  structure  which  I  have  for  some  year»  been  de- 
veloping— partly  stated  in  already  published  writings,  partly  only 
remotely  implied  in  them.  In  two  essays  on  "  Transcendental  Physio- 
logy," and  "  Progress  :  its  Law  and  Cause,"*  I  have  aimed  to  show 
that  the  changes  undergone  in  the  evolution  of  a  homogeneous  germ 
into  a  heterogeneous  organism,  are  interpretable  as  consequences  of  two 
universal  dynamic  laws  : — l.That  every  homogeneous  aggregation  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  because  its  different  parts  are  differently  exposed 
to  incident  forces ;  and  2.  That  every  force  produces  more  than  one 
change.  In  these  papers  I  have  dealt  with  the  phenomena  under 
their  most  abstract  form  ;  and  have  not  therefore  referred  to  any  of 
tile  more  special  laMrs  of  force  that  are  involved.  Nor  indeed,  though 
aware  that  for  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  facts  the  more  specia! 
laws  of  force  have  to  be  consulted,  and  among  them  the  law  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  have  I  been  conscious  that  the  morphological 
plienomena  which  Mr.  Hinton  cites  were  capable  of  the  interpretation 
he  gives  them.  But  while  the  ideas  he  has  enunciated  are  quite  new 
to  me,  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  application  of  the  law  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  a  different  class  of  organic  phenomena — those 
of  nervous  action.  At  page  5ii  of  *The  Principles  of  Psychology,'  T 
bave  introduced  a  note  respecting  the  probable  origin  of  nervous  con- 
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iiezions,as  resulting  from  the  repetition  of  the  actions  to  be  co-ordinated : 
closing  it  with  the  remark,  that  "  on  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  say 
something  in  justification  of  this  hypothesis.'*  While,  for  the  purpose 
of  reference,  I  have  there  intentionally  embodied  the  idea,  that  between 
any  two  parts  of  an  organism  habitually  excited  in  succession,  there 
must  habitually  take  place  a  restoration  of  equilibrium  by  the  passage 
of  some  force  (nervo-electric,  or  whatever  else  we  may  name  it),  I 
have  intentionally  avoided  directly  using  the  phrase  '4ine  of  least 
resistance**  to  describe  the  route  through  which  the  equilibration  must 
take  place  ;  not  wishing  to  give  so  complete  a  key  to  the  theory  here- 
after to  be  set  forth.  I  must  now,  however,  explain  that  the  unwritten 
fifth  division  of  the  '  Principles  of  Psychology,'  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
face as  being  withheld  for  the  present,  lest  "  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines  developed 
in  the  others,**  has  for  its  object  to  work  out  the  idea  which  this  note 
vaguely  indicates.  It  will  be  its  aim  to  show  that  the  various  grades 
of  psychical  changes,  from  those  of  reflex  action  up  to  those  of  the 
most  casual  association  of  ideas,  are  explicable  (physically  considered) 
as  consequences  of  the  law  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  in  any 
part  of  the  organism  impressed  from  without  there  is  some  force 
generated  or  liberated  ;  that  this  force  must  discharge  itself  through 
the  organism  in  some  direction ;  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion 
of  external  phenomena,  there  is  some  other  part  of  the  organism  afl^ted 
about  the  same  time  in  such  way  as  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  force 
(as  the  contraction  of  a  muscle),  the  discharge  will  ta&e  place  between 
these  through  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  the  discharge  will  <»i 
subsequent  occasions  follow  this  line  with  greater  facility,  and  that 
the  more  frequent  the  repetition  of  these  associated  actions  the  less 
will  become  the  resistance  to  the  discharge  ;  that  hence  there  will 
arise  all  degrees  of  cohesion  among  nervous  states  answering  to  the 
degree  of  fi-equency  of  these  associated  actions ;  and  that  thus  there 
will  result  a  general  correspondence  between  the  cohesions  of  nervous 
states  and  those  of  external  phenomena.  I  r^ret  to  have  to  forestall 
myself  by  now  indicating  these  views ;  but  it  seems  the  only  way  of 
hereafter  avoiding  untrue  suppositions  respecting  the  derivation  of 
the  doctrine. 

My  chief  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  set  down  certain  morphologi- 
cal ideas  qidte  distinct  from  those  of  Mr.  Hinton,  but  quite  in  harmony 
with  them.  As  already  said,  the  speculations  respecting  internal 
morphology  appended  to  the  criticism  on  Professor  Owen's  archetypal 
theory,  are  corollaries  of  certain  wider  speculations  on  external  morpho- 
logy which  I  have  been  long  pursuing.  It  will,  however,  be  some 
years  before  I  can  write  out  in  detail  the  chapters  which  I  purpose 
devoting  to  them ;  and  as  Mr.  Hinton  is  studying  the  hcta  from  a 
neighbouring  point  of  view,  and  will  probably  incite  others  to  do  the 
same,  it  seems  desirable  at  once  to  publish  in  a  brief  form  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at.  I  cannot  better  introduce  them  than  by  nar- 
rating how  they  were  first  suggested. 
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In  the  aotamn  of  1851,  during  a  country  ramble  with  a  friend,*  I 
happened  to  pick  up  the  leaf  of  a  battercnp,  and  drawing  it  bj  its 
foot-fltalk  through  mj  fingora  so  as  to  thrust  together  its  deeply-cleft 
divisiona,  obsenred  that  its  palmate  and  almost  radial  form  was  changed 
into  a  bilateral  one  ;  and  Utat  were  the  divisions  to  grow  together  in 
this  new  position,  an  ordinary  bilateral  leaf  would  result.  Joining 
this  obaervati<m  with  the  fianiliar  &ct  that  leaves^  in  common  with 
the  larger  members  of  plants,  habitually  turn  themselves  to  the  light, 
it  oocurred  to  me  that  a  natural  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
leaf  might  readily  cause  such  a  modification  of  form  as  that  which  I 
had  produced  artificially.  If,  as  they  often  do  with  plants,  soil  and 
ohmate  were  greatly  to  change  the  habit  of  the  buttercup,  making  it 
branched  and  shrub-like ;  and  if  these  palmate  leaves  were  thus  much 
overshadowed  by  each  other ;  would  not  the  inner  segments  of  the 
leaves  grow  toirards  the  periphery  of  the  plant  where  the  light  was 
greateat^  and  so  change  the  palmate  form  into  a  more  decidedly 
bilatend  fimrm  %  Immediately  I  began  to  look  round  for  evidence  of 
the  rdation  between  the  forms  of  leaves  and  general  chai*acters  of  the 
plants  they  bel<mged  to ;  and  soon  found  some  signs  of  connexion* 
Certain  anomalies,  or  seeming  anomalies,  however,  jNnevented  me  from 
then  pursuing  the  inquiry  much  further.  But  after-consideration 
cleared  up  these  difficulties ;  and  the  idea  has  since  widened  into  a 
general  doctrine  of  morphology  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
illustrate. 

Let  us  set  out  with  a  fiict  familiar  to  every  one — ^the  modifica^ 
tion  produced  in  the  general  outline  of  an  individual  plant  by  its 
tpecml  circumstances.  We  know  that  a  tree  which,  if  standing  alone, 
sends  out  horizontal  branches  and  acquires  a  bulky  form,  wiU,  if  it 
grows  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  have  a  tall  taper  stem,  branches  confined 
to  its  upper  part»  and  almost  vertically  directed ;  or  if  it  grows  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  will  have  its  outer  branches  well  developed,  and  its 
imer  branches  scarcely  at  all  developed ;  and  we  know  that  when  one 
side  of  a  tree  or  plant  is  much  shaded,  its  stem  will  lean  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  That  is,  the  direction  and  length  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  the 
directions,  lengths,  and  distribution  of  the  branchesy  are  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  surrounding  conditions. 

Pass  now  to  the  closely  allied  but  apparently  unnoticed  class  of  facta 
which  the  fivrms  of  branches  exhibit  If  we  examine  a  common  fir- 
tree — and  I  choose  a  fir-tree  because  the  regularity  in  its  mode  of 
growth  makes  the  law  more  than  usually  manifest — we  shall  find  that 
the  uppermost  branches  which  grew  out  of  the  leading  shoot,  have 
radially-arranged  branchlets  :  each  of  them  repeats  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  ^rpe  of  the  tree  itself.  But  if  we  examine  branches  lower  and 
lower  down  the  tree^  we  find  the  vertically-growing  branchlets  bear  a 
less  and  Ism  ratio  to  the  horizontally-growing  ones ;  until,  when  we 
j^jpreach  the  bottom  branches,  we  find  the  radial  arrangement  has 
wholly  merged  into  the  bilateral  one.     Shaded  and  confined  by  those 
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above  tbcm,  these  eldest  branches  develop  their  ofishoots  in  those 
directions  where  there  is  most  space  and  light ;  becoming  finally  quite 
flattened  and  fan -shaped.  And  when  we  remember  that  each  of  these 
eldest  branches,  when  first  it  diverged  from  the  main  stem,  was  radial, 
we  see  that  not  only  between  the  upper  and  lower  branches  does  this 
contrast  in  structure  hold,  but  also  that  each  branch  is  transformed  from 
the  radial  to  the  bilateral  by  the  progressive  change  in  its  environment. 
The  like  general  truth  is  readily  traceable  in  other  ti'ees ;  though  it  is 
less  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  the  form  is  more  heterogeneous;,  and 
the  contrast  of  conditions  therefore  less  constant. 

In  the  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  a  branchlet  we  see  the  same  law  as 
in  the  arrangement  of  branchlets  upon  a  branch.  The  leading  shoot,  and 
all  the  upper  twigsof  a  fir-tree,  have  their  pin-shaped  leaves  evenly  dio* 
tributed  all  round,  or  placed  radially  ;*  but  as  we  descend,  we  find 
them  beginning  to  assume  a  bilateral  distribution,  and  on  the  lower 
horizontally-growing  branches  the  leaves  are  confined  to  the  two  sides* 
The  contrast  between  the  Irish  and  English  species  of  yew,  supplies 
us  with  an  equally  marked  illustration.  The  branches  of  the  one, 
shooting  up  as  they  do  almost  vertically,  are  clothed  with  leaves  all 
roimd ;  while  those  of  the  other,  which  spread  horizontally,  have 
their  leaves  bilaterally  inserted.  In  ti'ees  with  better  developed 
leaves,  the  same  principle  is  more  or  less  manifest  in  proportion  as  the 
leaves  are  more  or  less  enabled  by  their  structure  to  maintain  fixed 
positions.  When  the  foot-stalks  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  when, 
consequently,  each  leaf,  according  to  its  weight,  the  flexibility  and 
twist  of  its  foot-stalk,  and  the  direction  of  the  branch  it  grows  from, 
falls  into  some  indefinite  attitude,  the  law  is  obscured.  But  when 
the  foot-stalks  are  stifi^,  as  for  instance  in  the  laurel,  it  will  be  found, 
as  before,  that  from  the  topmost  and  upward-growing  branches  the  leaves 
diverge  on  all  sides;  while  the  undermost  branches,  growing  out  from 
the  shade  of  those  above,  have  their  leaves  so  turned  as  to  bring  them 
into  a  horizontal  row  on  each  side  of  the  branch.  To  which  facts  add 
thi»,  that  single-stemmed  vertical  plants,  as  the  palms,  the  aloes,  the 
sempervivum,  &c.,  have  radially-aiTBUged  leaves. 

The  distribution  of  the  leaflets  in  a  compound  leaf  comes  next  in 
order,  and  equally  illustrates  the  principle.  When  the  foot-stalk  grows 
np  vertically  out  of  the  ground,  quite  separate  from  other  foot-stalks, 
the  leaflets  it  bears  are  arranged  in  radial  symmetry — ^witness  those 
of  the  common  wood-sorrel  and  the  MarsHea.  When  the  compound 
ground  leaves  with  upright  foot-stalks  diverge  in  considerable  number 
irom  a  common  centi*e,  as  in  some  kinds  of  lupin,  the  leaflets,  while 
still  arranged  radially,  show  a  slight  bilateral  leaning,  in  confoimity 
with  the  difference  in  their  conditions  on  the  sides  next  the  axis  <^ 
the  plant,  and  next  its  periphery ;  and  in  the  leaves  that  grow  out  of 
the  flowering-stem,  the  tendency  to  a  transition  from  radial  to  bila- 
teral symmetry  is  clearly  marked.    In  various  species  of  clover  which 

•  It  Bhonld  be  remarked,  that  here  nnd  throughout,  the  word  radUd  is  applied  equally 
to  the  spiral  and  the  whorled  structures..  These,  as  l}eing  alike  on  aU  sides,  are  similar!/ 
lUstiDgnished  from  arrangements  that  are  alike  on  two  sides  only. 
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from  creeping  or  procambeDt  stems  send  out  nearly  upright  leaf- 
stalks, we  see  a  radial  distribution  of  the  leaflets  passing  into  a 
bilateral  distribution — ^the  leaflets  next  to  the  stem  tending  outwards ; 
and  this  peculiarity  will  be  found  marked  in  proportion  as,  from  the 
habit  of  the  species,  the  relations  of  positions  are  constant.  Similarly 
with  the  potentillas.  Here,  in  each  compound  leaf^  the  leaflets  next  to 
the  axis  of  the  plant  are  less  developed  than  the  others,  and  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  turned  outwards:  add  to  which,  that  in  those 
kinds  of  potentilla  that  have  short  leaf-stalks,  this  outward  bending 
of  the  inner  leaflets  is  most  decided.  And  when,  as  in  most  compound- 
leaved  plants,  the  average  direction  of  the  petiole  approaches  to  the 
hoi-izontal,  the  distribution  of  the  leaflets  is  entirely  bilateral.  Among 
trees,  like  illustrations  are  to  be  found.  The  horse-chesnut  leaf, 
though  composed  of  leaflets  that  have  a  proximately  radial  arrange.^ 
ment,  yet  shows,  by  the  much  greater  size  of  the  outer  leaflets,  the  in-^ 
fluence  of  contrasted  conditions  in  producing  the  two-sided  form.  In 
the  jBombaos  these  relations  are  equally  visible;  while  the  great 
majority  of  compound-leaved  trees,  having  petioles  that  on  the  average 
are  more  horizontal  than  vertical  in  direction,  have  leaves  of  a  com- 
pletely bilateral  structure. 

Noting  as  we  pass  that  leaves  that  are  transitional  between  the 
compound  and  simple,  either  from  the  coalescence  of  the  leaflets  or 
non-development  of  lobes  into  leaflets,  furnish  farther  instances,  often 
of  an  infltruotive  kind,  as  in  Cecropiaf  we  come  now  to  the  forms  of 
simple  leaves.  Here,  as  before,  when  the  conditions  are  alike  on  all 
sides,  the  development  is  alike  on  all  sides.  Water-plants  that  have 
flat,  floating  leaves,  supported  upon  long  independent  foot-stalks 
growing  from  the  bottom,  have  their  leaves  83rmmetrically  peltate.  In 
the  Victoria  Eegia,  the  foot-stalks  of  which,  though  radiating  almost 
horizontally  from  a  centre,  are  so  long  as  to  keep  the  leaves  quite 
remote  from  each  other,  the  leaf  is  almost  symmetrically  peltate,  with 
a  seam  over  the  line  of  the  foot-stalk,  giving  a  trace  of  bilateral- 
ness.  The  leaves  of  the  Nymphoia,  much  more  closely  clustered^ 
and  having  less  room  transversely  than  longitudinally,  exhibit  a 
marked  advance  to  the  two-sided  form ;  not  only  in  the  excess  of  the 
length  over  the  breadth,  but  in  the  existence  of  a  deft  over  the  footr 
stalk,  where  in  the  Victoria  Regia  there  is  only  a  seam*  Among  land* 
plants  similar  forms  are  found  under  analogous  conditions.  The 
Mydroootylef  which  sends  up  direct  from  its  roots  a  few  almost  upright 
leaf-stalks,  has  these  surmounted  by  peltate  leaves;  which  leaves, 
however,  are  unsymmetrically  peltate,  in  correspondence  with  the 
slight  contrast  of  circumstances  which  their  grouping  involves.  In  the 
Cotyledon  umbilicua  we  have  a  striking  illustration.  The  two  or 
three  root-leaves  that  grow  up  on  vertical  petioles  before  the  flower- 
stalk  makes  its  appearance,  are  symmetrically  peltate ;  while  those 
which  subsequently  grow  out  of  the  flower-stalk  are  first  transitionally 
bilateral,  and  higher  up  completely  bilateral.  Another  case  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Nasturtium,  which  combines  the  characters — a  creeping 
stem,  long  leafstalks  growing  up  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  unsymme- 
45-xxin.  18 
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trioallj  peltate  leaves,  of  which  the  least  dimeiui<m  is,  on  the  avengo^ 
in  the  ^reetion  of  the  stem.  The  great  majmty  of  leaves,  however, 
possess  not  a  radial,  httt  a  bilateral  aymmstry;  in  conforaaity  wiA  the 
fiict  that,  m  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  civenmstanoes  of  the 
leaf  are  decidedly  diffisrent  in  the  direction  of  ^e  {^ant^s  axia 
firom  what  they  are  in  the  oppomte  direotioQ,  while  tnuisveTsely 
^e  circnmstanoes  are  as  decidedly  alike.  How  oompletely  the  two- 
sided  symmetry  is  thos  determined  is  still  more  ckarly  shown  by 
the  fiict,  that  in  plants  whose  bilateral  leaves  habitually  grow  in  soch 
positions  that  their  opposite  sides  are  exposed  to  conditions  tiiai  are 
more  or  less  dissimilar,  their  opposite  sides  are  more  or  less  dissimiiar: 
the  form  becomes  nnfiymmetrically  bilateraL  The  leaves  of  the  elm, 
which  grow  out  horizontally  from  each  side  of  the  bnnch,  have  iheir 
two  halves  nnfike,  in  C(»respondenoe  with  the  &ct  that  the  inner  hal^ 
growing  next  to  the  branch,  is  mere  restricted  in  its  space  than  the 
outer  lulf.  Many  pinnate  leaves,  as  those  of  the  HemAmm,  or  com- 
mon cow-parsnip,  illustrate  the  same  tz«th  under  another  ivrm.  Here 
the  successive  pairs  of  pinnc,  growing  from  the  leaf-stalk  at  decreasing 
distances,  severally  have  their  remote  sides  mors  confined  than  their 
near  sides;  and  their  near  sides  are  hence  the  larger.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  case  is  that  furnished  by  the  genus  Bigoma,  Here  the 
leaves  grow  out  in  pairs  in  such  way  that  while  their  inner  edgea 
greatly  interfere  with  each  other,  their  outer  edges  have  abundance  of 
room ;  and  the  result  is  a  form  that  is  extremely  unspnmetrical,  or 
indeed  asymmetricaL*  To  which  let  me  add  the  ftuiiher  instructive 
fiict,  that  while  in  those  species  of  this  genus  where  the  mutual  inter- 
ference is  great,  the  leaf-stalk  is  laterally,  or  almost  laterally,  inserted, 
in  Bigoma  ofwriformis,  which  has  veiy  long  leaf-stalks,  and  so  gives 
room  to  its  leaves  on  all  sides,  they  have  beoome  unsymmetrically 
peltate.  ^ 

Another  extensive  class  of  evidences  is  offered  in  the  forms  of  flowers* 
These  are  radial  in  structure  in  those  cases  wfaero  the  parts  are 
similarly  conditioned  on  all  sides,  and  also  in  those  oases  where  the 
parts  are  similarly  conditioned  on  the  average,  though  not  in  each 
separate  flower;  while  they  are  bilateral  in  those  cases  where  through- 
out the  plant,  the  conditions  of  the  flower  in  one  direction  are  habitu- 
ally different  from  those  in  another.  Note,  as  the  first  fsiet,  that  all 
flowers  which  grow  out  terminally  with  th^  fiuses  upwards,  have  a 
ndial  symmetry ;  as  witness  the  genera  Crocius,  Iris,  Prianiala,  €hntiana, 
Lirmm,  Ttdipa,  Sasdyraga,  DiarUhta,  Stellaria,  Oaxdia,  Lychnia^  Bom, 
FotenUlia,  Gla/»cin%im,  Fapcwery  Anemone,  BammculuM.  In  the  second 
place,  observe  that  flowers  which,  growing  £tom  whatever  point,  have 
pedundes  that  are  so  flexible  as  to  permit  the  mouths  to  hang  directly 
downwards,  are  also  radial;  as  in  Ftiehei<$,  OyoUunen,  Hymdnik.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  case  in  which  a  flower  having  an  axis  habitually 
T^ntical,  presents  a  bilateral  form,     Badiai  symmetry,  however,  is  not 

*  TbMe  words  are  often  used  as  equlralents ;  bat  it  would  be  weU  to  oonfine  the  one 
to  imperfect  symmetrf,  and  the  other  to  total  absence  of  symmetiy. 
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eoofined  to  flowen  vhioh  open  oat  their  petals  into  a  horizontal  phtne ; 
and  though  at  fiist  sight  it  wonld  seem  that  in  oonfoimity  with  the 
general  principle  these  alone  should  be  radial,  yet  further  eonsidera* 
tion  shows  that  there  are  snndiy  conditions  under  which  this  character 
may  exist  in  flowers  otherwise  placed.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
radial  form  is  the  primitive  form — ^that,  morphologically  speaking,  it 
results  from,  the  contraction  into  a  whorl,  of  parts  that  are  originally 
amzkged  in  the  same  spiral  succession  as  the  leaves — ^it  is  manifest 
that  we  must  expect  the  radial  form  to  continue  wherever  there  are  no 
fivoes  tttiding  to  change  it.  What  now  must  be  the  forces  tending  to 
ehange  it  9  They  must  be  forces  which  do  not  simply  affect  differently 
the  different  parts  of  an  individual  flower ;  but  they  must  be  forces 
whidi  affect  in  a  like  contrasted  manner  the  homologous  parts 
ci  iAher  individual  flowers,  not  only  on  the  same  plant,  but  on  sur- 
nranding  plants  of  the  same  species.  A  permanoit  modification  of 
the  radial  into  the  bilateral  fcnin  can  be  expected  only  in  those  cases 
where  by  hereditary  transmission  the  effect  of  the  modifying  causes 
aeeomulatea  Thskt  it  may  accumulate  it  is  needful,  not  that  the  seeds 
of  one  or  a  lew  flowers  only  should  carry  the  impress  of  the  modifying 
oanses,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  seeds  should  do  so.  And  that  the 
mijoriiy  of  the  seeds  should  do  so,  implies  that  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  have  had  their  homologous  parts  subjected  to  like  differen- 
tiating &»0B8.  Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  flowers  of  a  plant  grow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  no  constancy  in  the  relations  of  their 
parts  to  surrounding  influences,  the  radial  form  will  continue.  Now 
tiiere  are;,  as  we  i£all  see,  various  special  causes  which  entail  this 
variability  of  position.  If  a  plant  bears  flowers  on  a  number  of 
branches  which  have  all  inclinations,  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizon- 
tal— as  do  the  apple,  plum,  hawthorn — ^it  is  clear  that  the  individual 
flowers  are  placed  in  countless  different  attitudes  ;  and  hence  that  a 
slight  modification  produced  in  any  one  by  its  particular  circnm- 
stanoes,  being  neutralized  by  some  opposite  modification  produced  in 
another,  the  structure  remains  radial  When,  again,  the  flowers  grow 
in  uptight  pankdes,  it  is  clear  that  though  very  few  of  them  open 
horimntally,  yet  that  if  their  positions  were  averaged,  the  plane  of 
the  mouth  would  be  horizontal,  and  there  is  Uierefore  no  bilateralness. 
Or  when,  as  in  the  genus  Ocdmmy  the  panicles,  growing  out  laterallj, 
do  not  give  an  average  horizoutality  to  the  &ces  of  their  flowers,  we 
see  that  the  great  flexibility,  alike  of  the  plant  itself  and  of.  the 
panicles,  involves  an  inconstancy  of  position  which  prevents  the  radial 
symmetry  from  being  changed.  This  inconstancy  of  relative  position 
is  produced  in  various  other  ways — by  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
peduncle,  as  in  the  Blue-bell ;  by  the  tendency  of  the  peduncle  to  curl 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  directions,  as  in  Fyrola;  by  a 
spiral  twist  of  the  peduncle  differing  in  degree  in  different  individuals, 
as  in  Convohulus;  by  a  spiral  twist  in  the  unfolding  petals,  similarly 
various  in  degree,  as  in  the  MalvacecB  ;  or  by  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
petals,  as  in  Lffthmm.  Add  to  which,  that  in  other  cases  the  like 
general  result  arises  from  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude  of  each 
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flower,  as  in  Mf/oaoHSf  where  the  unfoldiog  of  the  stem'entails  a  transi- 
tion from  an  upward  position  of  the  mouth  to  a  lateral  position  ;  or  as 
in  the  Cnuiferm,  where  the  like  effect  follows  from  a  changed  direc- 
tion of  the  peduncle.  But  when,  having  examined  all  the  various  cases 
in  which  laterally-growing  flowers  remain  radial,  and   having  found 
that  inconstancy  in  the  relative  position  of  parts  characterizes  them, 
we  turn  to  cases  in  which  the  relative  position  of  parts  is  more  or 
less  the  same  in  ali  the  flowers,  we  find  a  two-sided  form.    In  illustra- 
tion of  this  I  may  name  the  genera — Orchis,  Utricularia,  Salvia,  SaUx, 
Del^hinvm,  Mentha,  Teucrium,  Ajuga,    Ballota,  Galeopsis,  Lamium, 
Stachys,    Glechotna,  Marrvhiunv,    Calamintha,  Clinopodium,  MdiUis, 
Prunella,  Scutellaria,  Bartsia,  Euphrasia,  Ithinanthus,  Melampyrum, 
Fedicularis,  Linaria,  Digitalis,  Orchanche,  Fwmwria,  ike  ;    to  which 
may  be  added,  all  the  Grasses,  and  all  the  Papilionaoen.     In  the  most 
marked  of  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flowers  are  sessile 
upon  the  side  of  an  upright  stem,  and  so  are  kept  in  quite  fixed 
attitudes ;  and  in  the  other  cases  the  peduncles  are  very  short,  or  else 
of  such  character  as  to  secure  a  general  uniformity  in  the  positions. 
Where  bilateral  flowers  grow  terminally  on  an  almost  upright  stalk, 
as  in  Pinguioula,  and  in  the  violet  tribe,  we  see  that  the  mode  of 
growth  is  such  that  the  flower  always  unfolds  its  parts  sideways  in  the 
same  relative  positions.     Where,  as  in  the  Verbena  and  Azalea,  we 
have  a  terminal  cluster  of  flowera  which  exhibit  a  certain  modification 
of  the  radial  into  the  bilateral  form,  we  perceive  the  change  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  contrasted  conditions  to  which  the  different 
sides  of  the  flowers  are  subject.  Some  terminal  clusters,  indeed,  furnish 
us  with  very  significant  evidence.      In    our  wild  geraniums,   for 
example,  we  find  the  singly-placed  flowers  symmetrically  radial ;  but 
the  cultivated  species,  in  which  the  single  flowers  are  replaced  by 
clusters,  display  manifest  bilateralness.     And  there  are  also  cultivated 
varieties  of  primrose,  in  which  the  single  flower  being  similarly  de- 
veloped into  a  group,  there  has  similarly  arisen  in  the  flowers  a  de- 
cided two-sidedness  in  conformity  with  the  two-sidedness  of  the  new 
conditions.      Allied  species,    growing   wild,   in   some  cases  supply 
analogous  illustrations.      Thus,  in  Scabiosa  suceisa,  which  bears  its 
numerous  small  flowers  in  a  hemispherical  knob,  the  component  flowers, 
similarly  circumstanced,  are  all  equal  and  all  radial ;    but  in  Scabiosa 
arvensis,  in  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  form  a  flattened  disk, 
only  the  much-confined  central  ones  are  radial,  while  at  the  edge  we 
find  them  very  much  lai*ger,  and  conspicuously  bilateral     From  these 
clustered  flowers  we  pass  naturally  to  the  class  Syngenesia,  which 
furnishes  us  abundant  and  striking  evidence.      When,  as  in  some 
genera,  the  calyx  is  largely  developed,  and  overtops  all  the  florets, 
these  are  equal  and  radial.     But  mostly  it  happens  either  that  all  the 
florets  have  become  bilateral  by  the  development  of  a  strap-shaped 
corolla,  the  outer  ones  being  the  largest,  or  else  the  closely-wedged 
central  florets  are  equal  and  radial,   while  the  peripheral  ones  are 
different — commonly  two-sided  and  strap-shaped.     One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  is  that  of  the  Cewtaurea;  the  inner  florets  of 
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which  are  small  and  vertical  in  direction,  while  the  outer  florets  are 

largie  and  lateral  in  direction.    And  here  may  be  remarked,  in  passings  a 

clear  indication  of  the  effect  which  great  flexibility  of  ihe  petals  has 

in  preventing  a  flower  from  having  its  original  radiate  form  modified ; 

for  while  in  Centau/rea   cyanuB   the  large  outward-growing   florets 

having  short  stiff  petals  are  decidedly  bUateral,  in  CenJtawrta  acabiosa^ 

where  they  have  long  flexible  petals,  the  radial  form  is  scarcely  at  all 

modified.     Of  evidence,  however,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  stracture 

of  flowers,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  conclusive  is  supplied  by 

the  Umbelliferm,     In  some  cases,  as  when  the  component  flowers  have 

all  plenty  of  room,  or  when  the  surface  of  the  umbel  is  more  or  less 

globular,  the  modifications  are  not  consjiicuoiis ;    but  where,  as  in 

Vibemum,  Cfujcrop?iyUum,Anthri8cus,  ToriliSy  CatiealUf  Daticus,  Tardy- 

Uum^  Heradeum,  &c.,  we  have  the  flowers  closely  clustered  into  a  flat 

surface,  we  perceive  a  number  of  remarkable  modifications.  In  an  umbel 

of  Ueradeuniy  for  instance,  note — first,  that  the  external  nmbellules 

are  larger  tluui  the  internal  ones  j  second,  that  in  each  umbellule  the 

central  flowers  arQ  less  developed  than  the  peripheral  ones;  third, 

that  this  greater  development  of  the  peripheral  flowers  is  most  marked 

in  the  outer  umbellules;  fourth,  that  it  is  most  marked  on  the  outer 

sides  of  the  outer  umbellules  ;  fifth,  that  while  the  interior  flowers  of 

each  umbellule  are  radial,  the  exterior  ones  are  bilateral ;  sixth,  that 

this  bilateralness  is  most  marked  in  the  peripheral  flowers  of  the 

peripheral  umbellules;    seventh,  that  the  flowers  on  the  outer  side  of 

these  peripheral  umbellules  are  those  in  which  the  bilateralness  reaches 

a  maximum;  and  eighth,  that  where  the  outer  umbellules  touch 

each  other,  the  flowers,  being  unsymmetrically  placed,  are  unsymme- 

trically  bilateral. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  same  general  principles  hold 
good;  and  are,  indeed,  still  more  readily  traceable.  Here,  as  before,  those 
parts  of  the  organism  are  similar  which  are  similarly  acted  upon ;  and 
there  results  a  form  that  is  spherical,  or  radial,  or  bilateral,  that  is  un- 
symmetrical  or  asymmetrical,  according  as  the  conditions  determine. 

In  a  class  of  gelatinous  bodies,  the  ThalassicoUce,  which  float  pas- 
sively  in  the  sea,  and  present  in  turn  all  their  sides  to  the  same 
influences,  we  have  a  globular  form  :  being  in  every  direction  equally 
affected,  the  surface  is  in  every  direction  of  the  same  outline.  The 
common  Gregarinaj  immersed  in  nutrient  fluids  which  it  absorbs 
through  all  pail^s  of  its  limiting  membrane,  is  spheroidal;  while  in 
those  species  of  Gregarina  which  are  hooked  to  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testine, and  so  have  their  parts  somewhat  differently  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  matters,  we  find  atl  ovate  or  pyriform  outline,  showing  the 
spherical  symmetiy  merging  into  the  radial. 

Wherever  creatures  are  so  circumstanced  that  on  all  sides  of  some 
one  axis  the  conditions  are,  on  the  average  of  cases,  equal,  we  find  a 
symmetrical  distribution  of  paints  round  that  axis — a  radial  symmetry. 
The  Ccdenteraia  furnish  various  illustrations  of  this.  The  solitary 
polypea^hydroid  or  helianthoid— mostly  stationary,  and  when  they 
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move,  moring  with  any  side  foremoet,  do  not,  by  looomotion,  subject 
their  bodies  to  any  habitual  contrast  of  conditions.  Mostly  fixed, 
with  their  mouths  upwards  ot  downwards,  or  if  laterally,  then  at  all 
varieties  of  inclination,  the  individuals  of  a  species  taken  together  are 
subject  to  no  gravitative  action  affecting  some  part  of  the  disk  more 
than  others:  nor  indeed  would  gravitation  be  likely  to  influaice 
bodies  so  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  their  medium.  And  in  respecfc 
of  their  relations  to  prey,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  these 
animals  involving  that  any  one  side  of  the  disk  will  be  differently 
acted  on  from  any  other.  Similarly  with  the  compound  Ifydroida 
and  Hdianihoida,  Averaging  the  conditions  of  the  individuals  united 
in  a  group,  there  is  no  force  tending  to  produce  any  other  than  the 
radiid  form.  Again,  among  the  Monostome  and  Rhizostomeifeci^tMiaB^ 
we  find  under  another  set  of  conditions  the  same  general  truth.  Ad- 
vancing through  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  a  disk,  there  la 
nothing  in  the  locomotive  action  of  these  animals  which  reacts  more 
upon  some  sides  than  others ;  and  as,  from  accidental  causes,  all  points 
on  the  edge  of  the  disk  come  upward  in  their  turns,  there  is  no  side 
permanently  affected  in  a  diffisrent  way  from  the  rest,  and  no  side 
becomes  unlike  the  rest  But  among  other  groups  of  the  Acalej^ — 
as  the  DipkydiBy  which  move  through  the  water  in  a  more  or  less 
constant  attitude— there  is  decided  bilateralness.  And  here  I  may 
fitly  notice  the  objection  which  some  may  feel  to  this  and  other  such 
illustrations,  that  they  amount  very  much  to  physical  truisms.  It 
may  be  said,  that  if  the  parts  of  a  medusa  are  disposed  in  radial 
symmetry  around  the  axis  of  its  motion  through  the  water,  there  will 
of  course  be  no  means  of  maintaining  a  constant  attitude,  and  the 
equality  of  conditions  may  be  ascribed  to  the  radiateness  as  much  as  the 
radiateness  to  the  equality  of  conditions ;  while  conversely,  where  the 
parts  are  not  radially  arranged  round  the  axis  of  motion  they  will 
necessarily  gravitate  towards  some  one  position,  implying  a  balance  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane — a  bilateralness ;  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  two-sided  conditions  may  be  as  much  ascribed  to  the 
bilateralness,  as  the  bilateralness  to  the  two-sided  conditions.  Here 
seems  an  awkward  criticism.  The  form  and  the  conditions  are  to  this 
extent  necessary  correlates  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  asserts  this,  the  objec- 
tion harmonisee  with  the  argument  But  to  the  implied  question — 
Why  make  the  form  the  result  of  the  conditions,  rather  than  the  con- 
ditions the  result  of  the  form  %  the  reply  is,  that  as  in  all  the  various 
illustrations  that  have  been  dted  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  the 
conditions  are  manifestly  the  antecedent,  and  the  form  the  consequent, 
it  may  be  &irly  presumed  that  the  like  relation  holds  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Beturning  now  to  the  fiicts,  we  have  to  note  that  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  EchinodeTmaiUk  furnish  other  evidence.  The  anoient 
CifsHdea  and  Crinoidea,  with  rooted  upright  stems,  had  a  radial  dis- 
tribution of  parts.  In  the  AsteriadoB  and  Ophiurida^  which  move  over 
rocks  and  weeds  with  now  one  and  now  another  of  their  rays  fore- 
most, the  average  of  the  actions  is  alike  on  all  sides,  tfnd  the  radial 
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form  conthkiMB.  In  the  EeMmkt^  however^  wlule  some  genera — as  the 
^omiiMUi  Seft-urduBS^Hdiov  no  mioiifiaBidiv^^gence  from  this  type,  others 
— as  JSckmot^amus^  SptUangui^  AmpkLdtOu^-^hAYe  a  marked  bilateral- 
mas ;  and  as  fivr  aa  I  can  leam>  this  difference  corresponds  with  the 
httf  that  whareaa  in  the  oae  group  the  movement  is  indiscriminately 
in  anj  dizectiony  in  the  othw  it  is  habitually  in  one  direction. 

Among  Annuloae  animals  the  relation  between  the  kind  of  sym- 
metry and  the  nature  of  the  oonditious  is  still  more  marked.  In  the 
&st  place,  we  see  that  the  lowest  forms^  which  habitually  moTe  through 
a  homogeneous  medium  pressing  equally  on  all  sides — as  those  tb^t 
wriggle  through  tbe  water  by  undulations^  -that  are  not  in  one  plane^ 
<ir  through  the  earth  by  means  of  contractions — have  their  substance 
symmetrically  disposed  on  all  sides  of  the  axis  of  motion — ^the  trans- 
verse section  is  circular :  whatever  may  be  the  distribution  of  the 
internal  organs,  the  external  outline  is  radial.  And  in  the  second 
place,  we  see  that  wh«re  the  motion  is  habitually  over  a  sur£eice,  or 
thxough  a  medium  specifically  lighter  than  the  body — ^that  ia,  where 
the  conditions  are  alike  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  movement,  but 
unlike  above  and  below  it— then  we  have  a  conspicuous  bilateral 
ajrmmetry :  as  witness  the  ArUeuhtt^  InasetOy  Arachwida. 

Throughout  the  vertebrate  sub-king4om»  the  relation  between  shape 
and  conditions  is  so  uniform  and  simple  as  to  need  no  special  examples. 
We  all  know  that  every  vertebrate  animal  habitually  moves  with  one 
end  foremoaty  and  that  it  keeps  its  flanks  habitually  balanced  on  the 
two  aidea  of  a  vertical  plane ;  and  we  all  know  that  in  correspondence 
with  these  oonditious  the  Ibrm  is  bilaterally  aymmetrieal :  the  only 
eoBceptiona  being  the  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  sok,  the  lateral  sur^kcea 
are  not  habxtui&y  balauo^  on  the  two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane^  and 
in  whiehy  oonaequoDitly,  the  bilatendness  ia  unaymmetxical. 

Among  the  Mdhmca  the  evidenboe  is  varied  and  instructive.  Only 
the  leading  fi^^ts^  however,  can  here  be  noticed.  '^  In  all  MoUusks 
the  axis  of  the  body  is  at  first  straight,  and  its  parts  are  arranged 
^pnoietrieally,  with  regard  to  a  longitudinal  vertical  plane^  just  as  in 
tk  TertetHoiite  or  an  avtioulate  embryo."*  This  bilateral  symmetry 
ii  more  or  less  retained  in  the  Pteropode^  the  Cephalopods,  tli^ 
naked  Qaaterqwds,  which  severally  preserve  an  habitual  attitude 
during  their  motions  either  through  the  water  or  over  the  aurfaoas 
they  firaquent.  Is  it  not  the  fiiot,  too,  that  among  the  Lunellibranchs, 
thoee  which  are  habitually  locomotive^  as  the  fresh-water  mussel,  and 
those  whioh  axe  habitoally  fixed  in  sudd  way  that  the  opening  of  the 
valves  ie  in  all  varieties  of  direotion,  as  the  marine  mussel,  preserve 
their  bilateral  symmetry ;  while  those  which  are  rooted  in  such  way 
that  one  <d  tiie  originally  similar  halves  is  constantly  downwards^  as 
the  oyster,  lose  their  bilateral  symmetry  ?  But  the  &ci  of  most  aig- 
nificanca  is,  that  among  the  oephalous  MoUusca,  when  by  over- 
development of  some  parts  the  symmetry  of  the  body  at  large  baa 
been  desteoyed,  ^this  asymmetrical  over-development  never  a&ota 

*  Ftofesaor  Hoxlej  on  tiw  Mamholoay  of  tin  C^pbalou  XoUoMS, 
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the  head  or  foot  of  the  molliisk :"  only  those  parts  which  by  enclosore 
in  a  shell  are  protected  from  environing  actions,  lose  their  bilateral- 
ness;  while  those  external  parts  which,  through  the  movements  of 
the  creatnre,  remain  subject  to  bilateral  conditions,  remain  bilateraL 
Indeed,  whoever  refers  to  the  anatomy  of  the  common  whelk,  and 
after  observing  how  not  only  the  outline  of  the  head,  and  foot  are 
two-sided,  but  also  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  in  the  external 
part  of  the  body,  then  notes  how  the  two-sidedness  of  form  and 
organization  merges  into  an  asymmetrical  structure  where  the  bodj 
becomes  covered  by  the  shell,  will  see  how  striking  an  illustration  is 
thus  afforded  of  the  alleged  general  law. 

And  this  case  fitly  introduces  the  remaining  class  of  evidences  de- 
rivable from  the  animal  kingdom — ^that  exhibited  in  the  contrasts 
between  internal  and  external  forms.  It  is  a  familiar  fiict,  that  amon^ 
-animals  in  general,  while  the  organs  of  animal  life  are  disposed  sym> 
metrically,  the  organs  of  vegetative  life  are  disposed  asymmetrically. 
That  is  to  say,  while  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  conversant  with 
environing  actions  that  are  similar  in  certain  directions,  display  simi- 
larity in  corresponding  directions,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
not  in  immediate  relation  to  environing  actions  display  no  correspond- 
ence with  them  in  distribnidon. 

Having  to  pass  rapidly  over  so  wide  a  field,  I  have  of  course  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  set  down  the  most  salient  fiusts ;  and  have 
necessarily  been  obliged  both  to  pass  over  a  great  mass  of  evidence  by 
which  the  argument  might  be  enforced,  and  to  say  nothing  of  objec- 
tions which  explanation  would  readily  meet.  I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  the  proofs  assigned  go  a  considerable  way  towards  esta- 
blishing the  position,  that  the  forms  of  all  organisms  are  dependent  on 
their  relations  to  incident  forces :  including  under  this  title  both  those 
forces  to  which  they  are  passively  subject,  and  those  which  they  expe- 
rience as  the  reactions  of  their  own  actions.     We  find — 

1.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  in  all  directions — either  con- 
stantly, as  in  the  GregtHina,  or  on  the  average  of  successive  instants, 
and  in  the  Vohox  and  the  ThalameolUe,  or  on  the  average  of  many 
individuals,  as  in  the  Froiococcir^thexe  we  have  symmetry  of  three 
dimensions,  or  spherical  symmetry. 

2.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  on  all  sides  of  one  axis,  but 
different  in  line  of  this  axis— either  constantly,  as  in  the  mushroom, 
and  in  vertically-growing  plants  and  trees,  in  peltate  leaves  and 
terminal  flowers;  or  on  the  average  of  successive  instants,  as  in  many 
echinoderms ;  or  on  the  average  of  many  individuals,  as  in  irregularly- 
placed  flowers  and  in  zoophytes — there  we  have  symmetry  of  two 
dimensions,  radial  or  circular  symmetry. 

3.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  only  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  one  axis,  while  they  are  nnlike  in  all  other  directions — as  in  the 
majority  of  leaves,  in  many  flowers,  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
AnniUosa,  and  throughout  the  VerUbrata — there  we  have  symmetry  of 
one  dimension,  bilateral  or  linear  symmetiy. 
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4.  That  where  the  oonditionsy  widely  unlike  in  all  other  directions, 
are  only  partially  alike  on  the  opposite  sides  of  one  axis — as  in  a  few 
flowensy  in  many  leaves,  in  the  Sole  and  the  Hermit-crab-— there  we 
have  unsymmetrical  bilateralnesa 

5.  And  that  where  the  conditions  are  indeterminate  as  with  the 
Amaiba,  or  have  no  similarity  in  any  directions,  as  with  the  viscera  of 
the  higher  animalsj,  there  the  structure  is  asymmetricaL 

Of  course  the  general  principle  expressed  in  these  several  proposi- 
tions cannot,  taken  alone,  explain  all  the  &ct8  of  morphology  :  other- 
wise it  would  tell  us  why  two  different  seeds,  though  similarly  circum- 
stanced, unfold  into  different  plants,  which  it  does  not.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  if  joined  with  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission, 
understood  in  its  most  transcendental  sense,  it  may  be  the  general 
principle  underlying  all  morphological  phenomena.  For  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  form  we  have  to  take  into  account — ^first,  the  hereditary 
type;  second,  the  action  of  the  general  external  forces  of  gravity, 
li^t^  heat,  dsc. ;  third,  the  action  of  more  special  external  forces,  as 
those  of  local  currents  when  the  organism  is  stationary,  or  those  of 
resistance  when  it  is  locomotive ;  fourth,  the  action  on  the  whole 
organism  and  its  separate  parts,  of  those  forces  dependent  on  increase 
of  size  ;  and  fifth,  the  actions  produced  by  the  parts  on  each  other  by 
change  of  relative  development.  Of  these  fiictors,  the  first  is  mani- 
festly by  &r  the  most  important ;  and  indeed  appears  to  dwarf  all 
the  rest  into  insignificance.  But,  as  just  hinted,  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  first  is  but  the  cumulative  result  of  all  the  rest.  It  may  be 
that  each  hereditary  type  has  arisen  by  the  repeated  superposing  of 
modifications  upon  modifications— each  new  set  of  modifications  being 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  relations  to  incident  forces.  And  the 
universal  harmony  which,  as  we  have  seen,  exists  between  the  forms 
and  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  this  sup- 
position. It  is  indeed  true  that  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  this 
harmony  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  teleological 
adaptations :  though  even  here  there  are  numerous  phenomena  not 
thus  explicable.  But  such  an  hypothesis  affords  no  explanation 
whatever  of  the  morphology  of  plants.  Designed  fitness  of  form  to 
function  docs  not  in  the  least  account  for  the  different  outlines  of 
leaves ;  nor  does  it  show  us  why  one  flower  should  be  radial  and 
another  bilateral.  Here,  however,  where  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
fiiils  utterly,  we  find  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  dependence  of 
form  on  conditions — alike  in  individual  plants  and  in  races  of  plants. 
The  cases,  awhile  since  noted,  in  which  from  increase  of  nutrition  a 
single  terminal  radial  flower  is  transformed  into  a  group  of  flowers, 
which  take  on  a  bilateral  form  in  consequence  with  their  new  posi- 
tions, and  transmit  this  bilateralness  to  their  descendants,  gives  tis  the 
key  to  vegetable  morphology  in  general  And  those  who  are  duly 
impressed  with  the  unity  which  pervades  the  organic  creation,  will  see 
it  to  be  highly  probable  that  animal  morphology  confoi*ms  to  the 
same  laws. 
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I  will  onlj  add,  that  tke  foregoing  generaMzaticms  alike  eoD&rm, 
and  are  confirmed  bj,  the  argumeat  respectiiig  the  origin  of  vertebral 
l(NrmB.  Indeed,  in  the  abeenoe  of  the  untenaUde  hypothesis  of  an 
ideal  type,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  iaeta  uimit  of  no  con- 
oeivaUe  explanation  sa^e  one  based  on  the  general  principka  briefly 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages. 


Art.  II. 

On  the  Suppcaei  Antagonism  oj  Conamaption  and  Ague.  By  Thoiuji 
B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.RO.F.,  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  Physician  to  thie  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Victoria  Park.  Read  beftwe  the  Hunterian  Medical  Society, 
Nov.  3,  1856. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Harrison,*  of  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  an 
address  delivered  to  a  local  medical  society,  remarked  upon  the  infre- 
quency  of  pulmonary  affections,  and  especudly  of  consomption,  in  the 
fens,  as  compared  with  other  districts,  not  marshy,  within  the  limits 
of  his  practice. 

In  1811,  Dr.  Wells  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  <^  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,t  in 
which  he  contended  that  consumption  and  intermittaat  fever  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  quoted,  in  support  of  his  views,  the  obeer* 
vations  of  medical  writers  in  different  countries,  to  the  effect  that  in 
localities  where  aguish  affections  were  common,  consumption  waa  rare^ 
and  that  with  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  former  disease^  the 
latter  became  more  frequent. 

In  1841,  M.  Boudin,^  who  waa  medical  officer  to  the  French  Con- 
tingent in  the  Morea,  and  while  serving  at  Marseilles  saw  much  of 
the  diseases  of  the  troops  in  Algeria,  strongly  contended  for  the  anta- 
gonism of  phthisis  and  ague.  Shortly  after,  the  question  was  discussed 
at  the  Academic  de  M6decine,§  and  much  coxrespondeixie  ensued  in 
the  medical  journals.  M.  Boudin's  views  were,  however,  by  no  means 
generally  received ;  and  some  observers  maintained  that,  so  iar  £x)m 
the  two  diseases  being  opposed  to  each  other,  Laennec  was  probably 
more  correct  in  regarding  the  pernicious  or  malignant  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  as  conducing  to  the  development  of  phthiaia. 
More  recently,  M.  Boudin||  has  maintained  his  opinion,  but  the  ques- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  still  aub  judice,  and  the  following  contribu* 
tion  towards  its  illustration  may  therefore  not  be  without  its  valua 

The  arguments  advanced  by  M.  Boudin  are  : — 

•  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  rol.  viii.  1802.  p.  221. 
t  TransactionB,  vol.  iil.  1812,  p.  4T I. 
t  Traits  dea  Tthma  Inkemittantet,  p.  108.    Paris,  1M2 ;  and  Statei  da  CMofrnphte 
Jliidioale.    Paris,  184&  and  1840. 

i  The  discussions  will  be  found  reported  in  different  numbers  of  the  Ghazette  M^oale 
de  Paris,  ann^  1848,  deuxifeme  s^rie,  torn.  xl. 

I  Traits  de  G^ographJe  et  de  Statistique  M^oales,  torn.  iL  p.  684.    Paris,  1867. 
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First,  that  wherever  endemic  fevers  are  prevaienty  coDsamptive 
diaeaaes  are  rarey  and  that  the  frequency  of  the  one  clam  of  caaes  is 
inyersel  J  (nroportionate  to  that  of  Uie  other. 

Secondly,  that  a  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  malarions  affections 
in  different  districts  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  oonsomptive  cases ;  and 

Thirdly,  that  phthisis  is  more  curable  in  aguish  districts  than  in 
other  situations. 

First  In  reference  to  the  less  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  aguish 
localities,  M.  Boudin  has  published  statements  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  two  affections  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  esti- 
mated from  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  hospitals  and  the  mortality 
among  the  general  population,  and  he  has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
similar  information  afforded  for  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  reports*  In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  shown  by 
M.  Gknest*  that  they  do  not  bear  out  the  inference  they  have  been 
advanced  to  support ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  calculations  of  this 
kind  are  open  to  two  fidlacies — ^first,  that  the  small  proportion  of  cases 
of  phthisis  may  be  relative  and  not  absolute,  depending  on  the  great 
prevalence  of  other  forms  of  disease ;  and  secondly,  that  a  chronic 
affection,  like  phthisis,  may  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  conse- 
quence of  many  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  fidlen  victims 
to  it  being  carried  off  by  the  more  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  malady. 

Secondly.  In  support  of  the  assertion  that  in  districts  formerly 
subject  to  malarious  diseases,  the  decline  in  their  prevalence  is  fol- 
lowed by  increase  in  the  number  of  phthisical  patients,  both  Dr.  Wells 
and  M.  Boudin  instance  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  London  in  the  last  century.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remittent  and  intermit* 
tent  fevers  were  both  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  metropolis,  while  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the 
cases  which  occurred  in  practice  being  generally  imported  from  the 
adjacent  marshy  districts,  or  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire.t  While  this  change  was  proceeding,  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Wells  that  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  increased ;  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  century  the  cases  of  consumption  entered  in  the  bills  of  mortedity 
constituting  only  one- eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  while  at 
the  end  they  amounted  to  fiilly  one-fourth.  Be&rence  to  the  bills 
shows,  however,  that  these  statements  are  in  no  degree  to  be  r^;arded 
as  exact.  In  1700,  the  cases  of  consumption  are  included  with 
asthma  and  bronchitis  under  the  head  of  tissLck,  and  we  cannot  thera- 
fore  estimate  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  othor  forms  of 
pulmonary  affection;  but  in  1750  the  consumptive  cases  alone 
amount  to  4543,  and  all  the  other  pulmonary  diseases,  including 
tissick  and  hooping-cough,  to  558.  These  numbers  are,  however,  very 
different  from  those  which  we  now  know  to  represent  the  rdative 
prevalence  of  these  different  affections.     Thus  in  the  Registrar-Gen*- 

•  Ctas.  MM.  de  Pnis,  deoxikne  iMe,  tome  zL  pp.  C78  aad  SCO. 
t  Sir  GUbert  Blue,  lC«d.  Chlr.  Trails^  toL  ir.  ISlS ;  ud  Btleoft  niaterUUons,  p.  11».  18SS. 
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ral'fl  Keport  for  1855,  the  cases  of  consomption  entered  among  the 
deaths  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  7656,  and  those  from  all  other 
pulmonary  affections,  including  hooping-cough,  croup,  and  influenza^ 
to  14,403,  or  nearly  double  the  number.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
infen^Bd  ihsA  in  the  bills  of  mortality  at  the  former  period  many 
deaths  were  entered  as  from  consumption  which  were  really  due  to 
other  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Dr.  FothergUl,*  indeed,  states  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  consumption  returned  in  the  bills  was  excessive ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  before  his  time  the  frequency  of  the  disease  had 
given  it  among  foreigners  the  reputation  of  being  the  peculiar  endemic 
of  the  island. 

Were,  however,  the  bills  of  mortality  at  that  period  entirely  to  be 
depended  upon,  they  would  not  warrant  the  inferences  which  have 
been  drawn  from  them;  for  in  the  year  1750,  when  the  different  forms 
of  aguish  affection  were  still  both  prevalent  and  fatal,  and  when  the 
drainage  of  London  and  its  environs  was  very  defective,  the  deaths 
from  consumption  constituted  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
mortality  than  at  present,  when  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis is  so  greatly  improved.  Thus,  in  that  year,  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption were  one-fifbh  of  the  whole  number  registered,  whereas  in 
1855  they  constituted  only  one-eighth  of  the  mortality  from  all  speci- 
fied causes^  or  more  exactly,  13  per  cent,  in  males,  and  117  per  cent, 
in  females.  For  the  investigation,  by  statistical  data,  of  the  effects  of 
improved  drainage  in  the  metropolitan  districts  upon  the  relative  pre- 
valence of  ague  and  phthisis,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  accurate 
observations  extending  over  a  sufficiently  prolonged  period;  and 
though  medical  men  practising  in  this  and  other  countries  have  re- 
ported, that  in  their  districts  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  aguish 
affections  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  fatality  from  phthisis, 
observations  of  this  kind  do  not  possess  the  exactitude  of  numerical 
statements. 

Thirdly.  It  has  long  been,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  a  popular 
notion,  that  phthisis  is  prevented  or  rendered  more  curable  by  resi- 
dence in  malajdous  districts ;  and  Dr.  Hamson  informs  us  that  con- 
sumptive patients  were  in  his  time  sent  to  the  fens  in  the  hope  that 
the  disease  would  be  arrested.  He  also  instances  the  case  of  a  deli- 
cate female  who,  haviug  removed  from  a  marshy  district,  presented 
symptoms  of  consumption,  and  which  subsided  on  her  return  into 
the  fens.  Dr.  Wells  recommends  that  consumptive  patients  should 
be  sent  to  reside  in  marshy  districts  ;  and  M.  Boudin  has  published  a 
memoirt  by  M.  de  Crozant,  in  which  the  particulars  are  given  of  four 
cases  of  consumption  which  were  cured  in  an  aguish  locality.  Two 
of  these  had  been  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Crozant,  and  the  others 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Lizon,  of  the  town  of  Donzy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ni^vre.  This  town,  which  contains  between  two 
and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Noain, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  and  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  ague  is 

•  Workg  b7  Lettfom,  1784,  4to,  p.  89.    On  Weather  and  Dliease«i  1751. 
t  Etudes  de  G^OgraphieMMlcale,  p.  19.  1846. 
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prevalent  in  the  district,  while  consumption  is  very  rare ;  so  rare,  in- 
deed,  that  M.  Lizon,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  only  seen 
seven  cases,  of  which  the  two  before  referred  to  were  cured.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  neighbouring  practitioner,  M.  Gambon,  reported  that  in 
adjacent  districts  which  were  not  marshy,  as  at  Cosne,  and  where  ague 
did  not  prevail,  consumption  was  a  common  complaint.  Similar  ob- 
servations have  been  recorded  by  M.  B^renguier  of  the  district  of 
Babastens,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,*  and  by  other  writers.  Facts 
of  this  kind,  however,  do  not  prove  the  opposition  of  consumption  and 
ague,  or  that  the  malarious  poison  is  capable  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  phthisis.  For,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  consumptive 
affections  are  less  prevalent  and  moi*e  curable  in  marshy  districts,  it 
may  be,  as  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Harrison,  the  ''  soft  and  moist'*  cha- 
racter of  the  air  which  exercises  the  beneficial  influence. 

1.  The  question  of  the  antagonism  of  consumption  and  ague  would 
appear  to  admit  of  ready  solution  by  comparing  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  different  districts  of  a  similar  character,  except  that,  in 
some,  aguish  affections  should  be  prevalent,  and,  in  others,  that  they 
should  be  absent  or  only  rarely  seen.  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his  able  and 
elaborate  report  on  the  sanitaiy  state  of  the  people  of  England,t  has 
inserted  a  table  giving  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  males  and  females, 
calculated  on  the  respective  numbers  living,  from  ague,  phthisis,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  deduced  from  the  returns  to 
the  Registrar-General  for  the  nine  years  1846  to  1854  inclusive,  in 
the  Wisbeach,  Spalding,  Whittlesey,  North  Witchford  and  Stroud  dis- 
tricts, in  which  ague  prevails ;  and  in  Bichmond  in  Yorkshire, 
Leominster,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Wycombe  and  Liskeard,  in  which  no 
deaths  from,  ague  were  reported.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  non-malarious  districts  is  less  than  in  the 
similar  aguish  districts;  thus,  he  remarks  that  Liskeard  contrasts 
fiivonrably  with  Wisbeach,  Wycombe,  with  North  Witchford, 
Leominster  with  Whittlesey,  and  Bichmond  with  Spalding,  and  Dr. 
Greenhow  concludes,  that  while  '4t  would  be  a  too  hasty  inference 
to  affirm  from  data  of  so  limited  a  charactei*,  that  the  opinion  that 
malarious  influence  is  un&vourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  is 
altogether  unfounded.  The  present  &cts,  at  least,  afford  it  no  sup- 
port." 

The  districts  compared  by  Dr.  Greenhow  correspond  closely  as  to 
the  amount  and  density  of  the  population,  and  the  proportion  of 
persons  residing  in  towns  and  in  country  situations  ;  but  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  relative  number  of  persons  at  different  ages,  nor  of  the 
influence  of  climate,  though  these  are  most  important  considerations  in 
estimating  the  relative  prevalence  of  consumption  in  different  loca- 
lities. 

To  effect  a  satis&ctory  comparison,  the  districts  compared  must  not 
only  contrast  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  ague,  but  they  must  possess 
similar  climates,  and  must  correspond  in  the  density  of  the  popu- 

•  Annales  d'Hjfitee  Pobli<iae,  tome  88,  p.  251.    1847. 
t  Page  109. 
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Iftdon,  the  proportion  of  penoiui  at  the  ages  most  prone  to  oonsamp- 
tion,  and  in  the  social  position  and  oocapations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  must  be  but  little  afifected  by  immigration,  and  the 
mortality  must  not  be  modified  by  the  existence  of  laige  public 
hospitals  or  instituticms  in  which  persons  are  received  from  other 
localities. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  not  easy  to  select  districts  which 
combine  all  these  requirements.  Similarity  of  climate  will  best  be 
obtained  by  adopting  adjacent  districts,  but  districts  which  are  adja- 
cent are  seldom  decidedly  opposed  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  ague. 
Thus  the  Dartford  and  Bromley  registration  districts  might  at  £rat 
aght  appear  very  suitable  for  comparison,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Dartford*  district,  though  generally  malarious,  embraces  por- 
tions which  are  healthy,  while  that  of  Bromley,f  though  generally 
healthy,  is  in  some  parts  malarious,  and  thus  the  death-rate  from  ague 
is  high  in  both  districta^ 

Of  the  metrc^litan  registration  divisiicm,  the  Greenwich  and 
Lewisham  districts  have  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  ague  and 
remittent  fever,§  while  there  are  other  districts  in  which  these 
affections  very  rarely  occur,  ||  yet  these  different  localities  do  not  admit 
of  satiafiuitory  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  influenoe 
of  malaria  on  the  prevalence  of  phthisis.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the 
metropolitan  population  from  immigration,  the  excess  of  persons 
at  certain  ages,  the  differences  in  their  social  position,  i^  the 
various  hospitals,  workhouses,  barracks,  &c.,  vitiate  all  calcula- 
tions of  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  and  ague  in  diffi»«nt 
districts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  selection  of  the  localities  to  be 
ccmipared  requires  careful  consideration.  For  comparison,  I  have 
collected  from  the  manuscript  tables  contained  in  the  B^;i8trar- 
General's  Office,  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from  certain  causes  in 
some  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  Wash,  and  have  compared 
them  with  similar  fiicts  relative  to  other  districts  immediately  ad- 
jacent. For  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  returns,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Hammack,  of  the  BegistnuvGene- 
ral*s  Office.  The  period  over  which  the  comparison  extends  is  the 
years  1851-52-53-54  and  55,  and  the  districts   selected  are  those 

*  Indnding  the  snb-clistrieto  of  Bezley,  Dartford,  and  FaniBghaa. 
t  Inelading  the  sub-districts  of  Bromley  and  Chislehont. 

X  The  rate  of  mortality  from  a^e,  estimated  on  the  tspposition-of  the  population  con- 
listing  of  10«,000  penoafl,  was  re^ectiTely  8*8  and  $%  ansoally  Ibr  the  i  yean  18S1  to 
1856. 

f  Or  S*4  from  ague  only,  and  7'04  from  remittent  fever  in  Greenwich,  and  1*7  from 
ague,  and  lO'S  from  remittent  fever  in  Lewisham. 

I  In  all  the  Southern  and  Eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  laxgest  pro- 
portion of  the  working  population  reside,  aguish  affections  are  reported  as  caoaing  death, 
yet  in  none  of  the  districts,  except  the  two  named  above,  do  such  diseases  originate  at  all 
frequently.  I  have  for  long  been  in  the  praetice  of  inquiring  among  the  persons  who 
apply  at  St.  Thomaa**  Hoq>ital,  labouring  under  ague,  where  the  disease  has  been  eon- 
traiited,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  it  turns  out  that  tlic  patients  have  either  had  ague 
in  some  well-known  marshy  district,  or  have  come  frooi  snoh  locality  very  shortly  belhre 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. 
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Df  Wisbeaoh,  Whittiesey,  North  Witchford  (including  March  and 
Chatteris  in  the  Isle  of  EI7),  Caxton  and  Chesterton  in  Cambridge- 
shire; Oandle  and  Thrapston  in  Northamptonshire;  Huntingdon,  St. 
Ives  and  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire;  and  Biggleswade  in  Bedford- 
shire.* These  districts  are  most  of  them  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  must  correcqpond  closely  in  climate.  Qeologi- 
eaUy  they  are  eil^er  fenny,  or  are  situated  upon  the  lover  greensand 
fonnation  and  upon  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  oolites.  They  lie 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Wash,  and  between  and  on  eith^  side 
of  the  riven  Nene  and  Ouse.  The  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  only  manufactures  of  any  importance  carried  on  in 
any  of  the  districts  being  the  straw-plait,  which  provails  in  Biggles- 
wade and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Caxton ;  lace-malox^  whidi  is  some- 
what extensively  followed  in  St.  Neots  and  Thrapston,  and  slightly  in 
Oundle  and  Caxton ;  and  shoemaking,  which  is  carried  on  in  Thrap* 
flton.  The  density  of  the  population  in  the  different  disrtiricts  is  veiy 
similar,  the  towns  are  all  of  small  size,t  the  proportion  of  persons  at 
the  ages  most  prone  to  consumption  does  not  diff^  materially,  and 
the  population  is  a  moderately  stationary  one.|  The  districts  also 
afibrd  the  required  contrast  in  the  prevalence  of  aguish  affections. 
Ic  Caxton  no  death  from  these  causes  was  registered  during  the 
five  years  selected  for  comparison;  in  Chesterton,  St.  Ives,  and 
Biggleswade,  the  mortality  fk>m  this  cause  was  small;  and  in  St. 
Neots,  Whittlesey,  Oundle,  Thrapston,  Wisbeach,  North  Witchford 
and  Huntingdon,  a  large  proportion  of  deal^  occurred. 

In  the  annexed  table  will  be  found  the  population  of  these  several 
districts,  as  ascertained  in  the  census  of  1851,  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  proportion  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  each,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-flve 
inclusive  ;  together  with  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths  from  ague 
and  remittent  fever  combined,  from  ague  only,  and  from  phthisis,  other 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  all  causes,  estimated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  population  of  each  district  amounts  to  100,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  each  sex  separately.  The  districts  are 
arranged  according  to  the  relative  mortality  from  aguish  affectione, 

•  The  a4|aoeiit  Bedford  district  cannot  be  indaded  in  the  calouUtlon,  for  the  town 
pspolation  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  districts,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  nnhealthj  occupation  of  lace-making,  and  thos 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  dispropordonstelf  high,  being  in  the  two  sexes  28£  for 
100,000  persons  living,  or  207'7  in  males,  and  869*8  in  females. 

t  The  OensQs  Report  for  1851  does  not  gire  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population 
residing  in  nrbaa  and  raral  situations,  and  this  is  only  approximattrely  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  popnlatioa  of  the  towns  with  that  of  the  general  district.  Bat  in  the  whole  of 
the  o0nnty  of  Huntingdon  the  respeetiTe  proportions  are  for  the  towns  25,  sad  for  the 
coontry  75.  In  Cambridge,  81  and  69.  In  Northampton,  38  and  72.  In  Bedford,  80  and 
70. 

X  The  proportion  of  persons  resident  ont  of  the  population,  estimated  at  10,000,  who 
were  bom  in  the  eonnty  of  Huntingdon  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  was  6994 ;  in 
Korthamptob,  7686 ;  In  Cambridge,  7155  ;  and  in  Bedfbrd,  7577.  In  the  London  distriett 
^e  proportion  is  6167.  In  Cornwall,  where  the  least  change  takes  place,  the  pvaportfoB  is 
•332.  In  the  extra  metropolitan  parts  of  Middlefex,  where  the  greatest  change  ooc«rs» 
the  proportion  was  4604. 
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and  tlik  is  inferred  firom  the  nnmber  of  recorded  deaths  from  both 
agae  aad  remittent  fever,  as  the  former  disease  very  rarely  proves 
&tal  bat  rather  terminate  in  the  form  of  remittent  fever.  As  how- 
ever the  correctness  of  the  returns  of  deaths  under  the  latter  head 
may  be  open  to  question,  a  column  is  added,  giving  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  ague  only,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  their  number 
eorresponds  generally  with  the  results  deduced  from  the  two  diseases 
combined. 

The  comparison  here  instituted  is  open  to  objections,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose.  From  an 
inspection  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  prevalence  of 
malarions  affections  as  indicated  by  the  deaths  in  both  males  and 
females,  the  places  in  which  aguish  affections  were  least  fatal  are  those 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  were  registered, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  in  Cazton,  where  no  death  from  malariotis 
caoaes  was  registered,  and  Chesterton  and  St  Ives,  where  the  deaths  only 
amounted  to  1*5  and  1  '9  annually  per  100,000  persons  living,  the  proper* 
tion  of  deaths  from  phthisis  was  251  *2,  309*8,  and  287*4;  while  at  Hun- 
tingdon and  North  Witchford,  with  the  deaths  from  malarious  causes 
amonnting  to  37*3  and  11,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis  was. 
225*8  and  21 7*9.  But  on  looking  more  closely  at  the  table  it  will  be 
found  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  throughout.  Thus  Biggleswade^ 
and  Whittlesey,  where  malarious  affections  prevail  to  the  extent  of 
4-2  and  7*8,  lose  245*5  and  243*1  from  phthisis.  While  Oundle,  with 
a  large  prevalence  of  ague,  8*9,  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  phthisis,  or- 
200*5. 

If  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  several  districts  in  males  and 
females  separately,  be  compared  with  the  prevalence  of  malarious. 
affections,  similar  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  Thus  among 
males  the  &tality  of  phthisis  is  seen  to  be  almost  identical  in  Caxto]> 
(181)  without  any  death  from  malaria;  in  Oundle  (180*4),  where 
the  deaths  were  8*3 ;  in  Thrapston  (180*5),  where  they  were  9*3 ;  and 
in  North  Witchford  (180*2),  where  they  were  11.  So  also  there  id 
but  little  difference  between  Biggleswade  (196*2),  where  the  malarious 
deaths  were  4*2;  St  Neots  (191*2),  where  they  were  7*4;  and 
Huntingdon  (202),  where  they  were  37*3 ;  and  between  Chesterton, 
St.  Ives,  and  Whittlesey,  where  the  malarious  deaths  are  1*5^  1*9,  and 
7-8,  and  the  phthisical  deaths  were  256,  240*2,  and  248*5. 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  females  exceeded  those  in  males  in  all 
the  districts  except  Whittlesey ;  but  the  relative  mortality  varies 
equally  in  different  districts,  and  bears  no  regular  relation  to  the  pre- 
valence of  aguish  affections.  The  rate  is  highest  in  Chesterton^ 
Caxton,  Biggleswade,  St.  Ives,  Thrapston,  St.  Neots,  and  Hunting- 
don,  and  lowest  in  Whittlesey,  Oundle,  North  Witchford,  and 
Wisbeach.  While  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  districts  com- 
pared, a  large  prevalence  of  aguish  affections  coincided  with  a  low 
rate  of  mortality  from  consumption,  and  a  small  prevalence  of  ague 
with  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption,  this  rule  is  liable  to 
such  marked  exceptions  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  inferring  that 
45-xzzix.  14 
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the  susceptibility  to  phthisu  is  in  any  great  degree  influenced  by  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  ague. 

The  differeDces  in  the  prevalenoe  of  phthisis  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, as  shown  in  the  table,  are  doubtless  referable  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  proportion  of  the  popular 
tion  at  the  periods  of  life  at  which  phthisis  most  generally  occurs,  the 
nature  of  tne  occupations  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  the  sanitaxy  conditions  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  especially 
of  the  cottages,  in  which  they  reside.  To  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  these  several  causes  are  influential  would  require  more  leisure 
and  greater  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  country  than  I  possess.  Had 
the  period  over  which  the  calculation  extends  been  a  longer  one,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  differences  would  have  been  less  marked ;  but  this 
exception  rather  applies  to  calculations  of  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of 
the  epidemic  clasg^  and  so  chiefly  influences  the  statement  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
otgans  and  from  all  causes. 

II.  The  information  elicited  by  statistical  investigation  being  i^us 
only  negative,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  clinical  observation  be 
capable  of  yielding  more  positive  results. 

Dr.  WeUs  states  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  a  person  affected 
with  pulmonary  consumption  is  more  capable  of  resisting  ague  or 
not;  but  that  Dr.  Galdwelly  of  Philadelphia^  had  observed  such  to  be 
the  case.  My  own  experience  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  American 
author.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  met  with  five  cases  of  the 
co-existence  of  consumption  and  ague  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  a 
sixth  at  the  Victoria  Park  HospitaL  The  particulars  of  these  cases 
I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  narrate. 

Case  1. — Ague  occurring  in  a  person  labouring  under  phthisis,  and 
the  combined  diseases  proving  fatal  :— 

Susan  Eoberts,  aged  34,  a  married  woman,  residing  at  Woolwich,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  nnder  my  care,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1856.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  suffering  for  five  months  from  symptoms 
of  irregular  ague,  and  had  gradually  got  worse  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
had  medical  advice.  The  attacks  came  on  cenerally  every  forenoon :  she  had  not 
decided  rigtnrs,  bat  felt  chilly  for  about  three  hours,  and  then  became  hot  and 
perspired  profusely.  She  had  a  malarious  aspect;  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
teebie ;  the  tonffue  slightly  furred ;  and  the  bowels  confined.  She  also  com- 
plained of  oou^h,  and  was  very  thin.  She  was  directed  to  take  two  grains  of 
quinine  three  times  daily. 

Up  to  the  20th  she  had  an  attack  each  day,  and  the  last  seizure  was  the 
most  severe ;  the  quinine  was  increased  to  three  grains,  and  wine  was  orderod. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  four  grains  of  quinine  were  given,  and  the  quantityof  wine 
was  increased.  On  the  8th,  the  following  notes  were  taken-— she  has  continued 
to  have  attacks  every  other  day ;  they  come  on  at  8  ▲.]£.,  but  are  sUghier  than 
before,  and  the  last  two  have  not  been  followed  by  perspiration,  nee  face  is 
paUid  and  thin,  her  eyes  glassy,  and  her  general  aspect  malarious ;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble ;  she  takes  ner  food  well ;  and  the  bowels  are  acted  upon 
once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  She  states  that  she  has  always  been 
delicate,  and,  twovears  ago,  she  had  inflammation  of  the  chest,  wiUi  pain  in 
therii^t  skle^  dimcolty  of  bieatiiing  and  cough,  but  Boexpeotaratioa;  she. 
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kovever,  once  spat  what  looked  like  blood ;  bat  her  medioal  attendant  told  her  it 
did  not  come  from  the  chest.  She  took  much  cod-liver  oil  at  that  time.  8he  was 
then  finoff  on  the  aea-ooaat  of  Lincolnshire,  but  never  had  ague  till  she  came 
to  live  at  Woolwich.  Her  father  and  mother  are  living,  but  she  has  lost  one 
brother  and  three  aisters,  of  whom  a  brother  and  sister  died  o/!  consumption: 
Her  husband  has  had  three  attacks  of  ague  since  he  resided  at  Woolwich,  and 
had  been  each  time  under  treatment  by  myself.  At  the  present  time  she  has 
a  cough,  and  much  expectoration.  Inhere  is  some  deficiency  of  resonance  on 
percussion  at  each  apex,  and  falling  in,  especiallv  on  the  right  side.  Bronchial 
respiration  is  also  there  heard,  and  with  a  mil  inspiration  there  is  some 
suocrepitation.  At  the  left  apex  the  signs  are  less  marked.  There  is  some 
deficiency  of  the  resonance  on  percussion,  low  down  on  the  right  side,  both 
before  and  behind,  and  subcrepitatiou  is  there  audible.  To  continue  the 
quinine,  and  take  the  cod-liver  oil;  5ij.  bis  quotidie;  3  glasses  of  wine.  On 
the  10th,  the  dose  of  oil  was  increased  to  3  drachms.  She  died  suddenly, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and  apparently  syncopic,  when  up  in  the  ward,  on 
the  15th. 

Post-mortem  examination. — ^The  pericardium  was  healthy;  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  right  pleura  were  so  firmly  attached  by  old  adhesions  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  remove  the  lung  entire ;  the  left  lung  was  adherent  at  the 
upper  lobe ;  both  lungs  were  studded  with  tubercle,  but  the  right  especiallv. 
The  right  upper  lobe  was  excavated  into  an  irregular  cavity,  and  the  middle 
lobe  and  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  were  solid ;  the  anterior  portion 
was  crepitant,  and  free  from  tubercle ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  solid 
from  tuoerculous  deposit,  with  intercurrent  inflammatory  exudation;  the  lower 
lobe  abo  contained  interspersed  miliary  tubercles,  but  was  still,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  crepitant ;  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  liver, 
which  was  large  and  waxy-looking ;  and  the  kidneys,  which  were  also  large, 
and  had  their  capsules  adherent,  but  were  not  apparently  otherwise  diseased. 

In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  patient  was  phthisical  before  she 
took  ague,  but  the  disease  had  advanced  rapidly  during  the  time  that  she 
suffered  from  that  disease,  and  its  fatal  termination  had  certainly  been  accele- 
rated by  the  complication. 

Oaae  2. — Agne  occurring  in  a  person  labouring  under  incipient 
ooDsumption ;  the  former  disease  cured,  the  latter  still  progressing : 

Mary  Turner,  aged  31,  a  married  woman,  residing  in  Gravel-lane,  in  the 
Borough,  applied  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  an  out-patient,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1853.  She  stated  that  she  bad  been  ailing  tor  two  years,  suffering 
from  oough,  and  that  she  had  spat  a  little  blood  occasionally,  and  had  lost 
much  flesh.  She  had  been  more  seriously  ill  for  two  months.  She  com- 
plained of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  had  had  aguish 
symptoms,  consisting  of  rigors,  which  commenced  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
every  other  day,  followed,  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  heat,  and  then  bj 
profuse  sweating.  She  also  had  perspirations,  which  came  on  at  inghts. 
oiie  had  not,  for  several  years,  been  out  at  service,  and  had  never  previously 
had  ague.  She  was  pale  and  malarious-looking ;  the  pulse  100,  and  feeble ; 
the  bowels  reffolar.  On  examining  the  chest,  the  resonance,  on  percussion, 
was  found  to  oe  impaured  at  each  apex,  more  especially  on  the  left  side,  and 
bronchial  respiration  Kod  bud  cou^h  resonance  were  there  heard,  and  there 
was  some  rhonchus,  with  a  forced  mspiration.  She  was  directed  to  take  the 
cinchona  and  acid  mixture,  with  5  grains  of  the  disulphate  of  quina,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  three  times  daily,  and  the 
hyoscyamus,  and  Dover's  powder  pills,  at  night. 

On  ^e  17th  of  October  she  stated  that  she  had  had  the  aUrttiiig  ^veiy 
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other  day,  tliough  less  severely  than  before.    She  had  gained  strength,  and 
her  cough  had  Ken  less  troublesome. 

On  the  21st,  she  said  that  she  had  been  too  ill  to  attend  on  the  14th.  During 
the  week  in  which  she  continued  to  take  the  medicine  she  had  onW  one 
attack ;  but  during  the  last  week,  being  without  medicine,  she  haa  two 
attacks^  but  they  were  less  severe  than  before. 

Case  3. — ^Ague  occurring  in  the  earlj  stage  of  phthisis;  the 
former  disease  cored,  the  latter  still  progressing  : 

James  Tayler,  aged  25,  a  painter,  residing  at  Eochester,  was  admitted  an 
out-patient  of  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  August  1858.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  declining  m  health  and  subject  to  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, and  occasionally  of  blood,  for  the  last  three  years.  About  two 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and  one  year  before  he  applied  at 
the  hospital,  he  had  an  attack  of  ague,  which  disease  he  contracted  while 
workmg  at  ClifiT  in  the  marshes  between  the  Thames  and  Medway.  The  aguish 
attacks  were  decided  and  recurred  every  other  day  for  four  or  five  times,  and 
slightly  for  a  longer  period,  but  they  were  ultimately  stopped  by  medicine. 
He  has  not  had  any  symptoms  of  ague  since,  but  his  health  had  rapidly  given 
way.  When  he  appliea  at  the  hospital  he  complained  of  a  severe  cough, 
which  was  attended  by  copious  expectoration,  especially  in  the  morning ;  lie 
was  pale  and  thin.  The  tongue  coated  at  each  siae,  ana  the  pulse  quick.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  expanded  very  imperfectly,  and  there  was 
a  distinct  bruit  de  poi-fsle  heard  on  percussion  beneath  the  left  clavicle,  with 
loud  cavernous  sounds  and  gurgling  m  that  situation.  He  was  directed  to  take 
the  cinchona  and  acid  mixture,  with  cod  liver  oil  three  times  daily,  and  a  soap 
and  opium  pill  every  night.  He  was  last  seen  on  the  16th  of  Cec,  and  the 
phthisical  symptoms  were  then  advancing. 

Case  4.— Signs  of  commencing  consumption  and  agoiah  symptoms 
coincident ;  result  not  known  : 

Hannah  Jones,  a^d  42,  a  married  woman,  residing  in  Black  friars  Hoad, 
applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  November 
1857.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  ailing  for  nine  months,  suffering  from 
cough  and  expectoration,  and  that  four  months  before  she  had  spat  blood. 
She  had  a  very  malarious  aspect  and  complained  of  suffering  from  cnills,  com- 
mencing about  10  o'clock  every  forenoon,  and  followed  by  heat,  but  without 
sweating.  On  examining  the  chest  the  resonance  on  percussion  was  found  to 
be  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  but  there  were  no  other  marked  signs 
of  tuberculous  deposit.  She  was  directed  to  take  quinine,  and  was  relieved 
from  the  aguish  symptoms,  and  ceased  attending  on  the  27th  of  November^ 
Her  subsequent  mstory  is  not  known. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  I  have  now  related,  and  two  to 
be  reported  hereafter,  I  have  met  with  three  other  instances  of  the 
coexistence  of  consumptive  symptoms  and  ague.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  a  ladj  residing  in  the  Isle  of  Shoppy,  who  with  slight  evi* 
dences  of  consumption  had  decided  ague,  which  was  removed  bj  treat- 
ment. Another  was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  from  Rochester,  an  out- 
patient at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  advanced  consumption  and 
decided  ague,  and  died  shortly  after  she  was  brought  to  me.  The 
third  was  an  out-patient  at  the  Yictoria  Park  Hospital,  rending  in 
Stepney,  a  middle  aged  man,  who  presented  the  usual  signs  and 
tymptoms  of  phthisis  in  the  second  stage,  and  had  irregular  aguish 
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flymptoma,  which  were  relieved  by  treatment.  Of  the  subsequent 
history  of  thi-ee  of  these  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  affection  was  ia 
an  early  stage,  I  have  no  knowledge ;  but  leaving  them  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  others  which  I  have  reported  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  phthisical  patients  may  take  ague,  and  that  when  that  complica- 
tion occurs  the  s3rmptoms  of  consumption  are  greatly  aggravated  and 
its  fatal  result  hastened. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  that  though  consumption  may  not 
grant  immunity  from  attacks  of  ague,  yet  the  occurrence  of  ague  may 
prevent  the  subsequent  development  of  consumption.  My  attention 
has  only  recently  been  directed  to  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  a  large 
number  of  phthisical  patients  from  aguish  districts  which  come  under 
my  notice,  but  I  have  at  present  two  patients,  who  inform  me  that 
they  have  had  attacks  of  ague  before  their  phthisical  symptoms 
occurred,  and  that  they  have  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  districts  in  which  they  contracted  the  disease.  The 
following  cases,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  <' crucial  instances,'*  in 
deciding  the  question  of  the  antagonism  of  phthisis  and  ague,  inas* 
much  as  they  not  only  afford  examples  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
affections,  but  show  that  phthisis  may  develope  itself  in  persons  who 
have  had  previous  attacks  of  ague,  and  who  have  continued  constantly 
exposed  to  the  malarious  influence. 

Case  5. — Ague  occurring  in  a  phthisical  patient,  who  had  pre- 
viously had  several  attacks  of  ague.  The  former  disease  cured  ;  the 
latter  still  in  progress  : 

M.  A.  Heard,  aged  30,  a  married  woman,  residing  at  Aveley,  near  Purfleet, 
m  Essex,  applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Ho^ital  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1858.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  ill  for  nve  months,  sufferiuff 
from  cough  and  expectoration,  and  had  occasionaUv  spat  small  quantities  of 
blood ;  her  voice  had  been  for  some  time  hoarse,  ana  she  had  lost  much  flesh, 
and  was  pale  and  thin.  She  abo  suffered  from  attacks  of  a^e,  which 
came  on  every  other  day  at  11  a.m.,  with  shivering,  after  which  she  became 
hot  and  sweated  profnsely.  She  said  that  she  had  had  an  attack  of  agne  when 
ten  years  old,  and  whife  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochford,  which 
contmued  at  intervals  for  fifteen  months,  and  she  had  since  had  two  or  three 
other  attacks,  and  she  had  resided  aU  the  time  in  diff'erent  parts  of  Essex 
bordering  on  the  marshes.  On  examining  her  chest  the  resonance  on  per- 
cussion was  found  to  be  impaired,  and  there  was  loud  cough  resonance  at  each 
apex.  She  had  been  tidcing  quinine  and  cod-li?er  oil,  and  the  same  remedies 
were  continued ;  on  the  21st  of  October  the  aguish  attacks  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  she  was  otherwise  improved.  Since  this  time  she  has  been  admitted  into 
the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  She  has  had  some 
recurrence  of  the  aguish  svmptoms  in  the  form  of  chilis,  coming  on  at  a  regular 
period.  There  is  marked  aulness  on  percussion  with  bronchial  respiration,  and 
undue  cough  resonance  at  the  riffht  apex,  and  the  resonance  on  percussion  is 
impaired,  and  the  respiration  harsn,  ana  the  resonance  with  the  cough  increased 
at  the  left  apex* 

Case  6. — PhthinB  and  ague  in  a  person  who  had  previously  had 
agne.    The  latter  disease  relieved,  the  former  progressing : 

William  Cox,  aged  46,  a  labourer  who  had  resided  at  Woolwich  for  the  last 
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twdrt  yean,  and  had  had  agae  six  yeai%  before,  applied  as  an  oui-patient  at  Bt. 
Thomas's  Hospital  in  August  last,  and  was  admitted  into  Jacob's  Ward,  under 
my  care,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1858.  He  stated  that  he  had  spat  blood 
seven  or  eigjht  years  before,  hut  had  only  been  seriously  ill  for  a  year,  and  had 
been  suffenng  from  symptoms  of  irregular  ague  for  nine  weeks.  When 
admitted,  he  complained  ot  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  expectoration ; 
he  was  emaciated;  the  pulse  was  weak,  and  he  had  a  very  malarious  aspect. 
Every  other  morning  he  oecame  very  chilly,  and  had  violent  retching,  followed 
bv  heat  and  aweatix^,  but  he  had  no  distinct  rigors ;  on  examining  his  chest 
tne  resonance  on  percussion  was  found  to  be  generally  deficient  at  the  upper 
parts,  where  also  the  cough  resonance  was  very  loud,  and  sonorous  and 
mncous  rhonchus  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  and  were  especisJly 
marked  in  those  situations.  He  was  directed  to  take  three  grains  of  quinine 
and  5j  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor  in  ^\ss  of  the  cmchona  and  acid 
mixture  three  times  daily,  and  wine  and  a  nourishmg  diet  were  allowed.  On  the 
11th  a  Uister  was  appHed  between  the  scapnlse,  and  an  ipecacuan  and  squill  pill 
was  ordered  to  be  given  at  night.  On  the  Idth  he  was  much  better,  the  agmah 
symptoms  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  looked  much  less  malarious,  but 
he  still  had  a  severe  cough  and  copious  mucopurulent  expectoration.  There 
was  some  deficiency  of  the  resonance  on  percussion  at  each  apex,  with  falliiig 
in  of  the  parietes  there,  and  bronchial  respiration  and  loud  cough  resonance, 
and  these  signs  were  the  most  marked  on  the  right  side.  There  was  also  some 
subcrepitant  rhonchus  heard  low  down  in  each  dorsal  region,  but  the  respira- 
tion was  g;enerally  free.  The  cod-liver  oU  was  directed,  in  doses  of  two 
drachms,  with  the  tonic  and  cough  mixture,  to  be  taken  twice  daily. 

On  the  22nd  he  was  not  improving ;  he  continued  to  lose  flesh,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  taken  fresn  cold,  and  wished  to  be  made  an  out-patient ; 
this  was  done,  bat  he  baa  not  since  returned  to  the  hospital. 

The  facts  which  I  have  now  detailed,  conclusively  show  that  neither 
does  the  existence  of  oonstunption  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ague^ 
nor  the  occurrenoe  of  ague  preclude  the  subsequent  development  of 
consumption ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the  supposed  antagonism 
may  not,  in  some  degree,  exist.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  phthisical 
patients,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  may  take  ague  in  less 
proportion  than  healthy  persons  similarly  exposed  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  persons  who  have  had  ague  may  be  less  liable  to  consumption 
than  those  who  have  not  bad  the  disease.  These  objections  I  have 
no  means  of  meeting,  but  when  it  is  considered  that,  within  a  period 
of  two  years,  five  cases  of  the  co-existence  of  the  two  diseases  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice,  at  one  public  institution,  where  the  majority  of 
phthisical  patients  do  not  come  from  malarious  districts^  the  coinci- 
dence cannot  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or  rare.*  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  conclude,  that  it  is  not  probable  any  material  antagonism 
exists  between  phthisis  and  intermittent  fever.  The  &cts  do  not, 
however,  warrant  the  denial  of  the  supposition  altogether,  and  there 
are  probably  few  popular  ideas  which  have  not  some  foundation  in 
truth. 

•  During  the  two  yean  in  which  these  five  cases  occarred,  I  treated  at  St.  Tbomasli 
Hospital,  among  the  in  and  out  patients,  23$^  cases  of  ague,  and  at  least  262  caaes  of 
phthisis.  The  precise  number  of  cases  of  the  latter  disease  I  cannot  give,  as  some 
oases  of  phthisis  are  entered  in  the  out-patient's  book  aa  "  afteCIOBS  of  tbe  ehoit."  I  havv 
also  met  with  several  other  cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  tendency  to  phthisis  in 
aguish  patients. 
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The  coRwi  infenRPce  would  appear  to  be  tbat  the  influence,  if  an  j, 
ezarted  on  the  prevailence  of  oonsamption,  by  a  malarious  atmo- 
sphere or  by  ague,  is  &r  less  important  than  that  of  yarious  other 
caoBes  which  affect  the  development  of  that  disease.  The  practical 
oonduaion  alao  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  as  phthisical  patients  may  take 
i^oe,  and  as  such  complication  materially  aggravates  the  origiDal 
disease^  we  should,  in  selecting  residences  for  consumptive  patients, 
avoid  those  situations  which  are  marshy,  or  in  which  aguish  affections 
are  known  to  prevail 
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An  Bxperimental  Inquiry  on  BndoeairdUis,  by  the  Syntheticdl  Method. 
By  Bbitjamik  W.  Richabdsok,  M.D.,  L.RO.P.  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Phy- 
sidiogy  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine. 

Ab  the  eye  of  the  reader  falls  on  the  first  lines  of  this  paper,  I  beg 
him  to  receive  the  assurance  that  the  paper  is  not  written  to  repre- 
sent any  special  theory  in  Pathology  j  but  to  record  certain  experi- 
moital  results,  and  to  indicate  a  new  way  to  the  discovery  of  £Gu;ts  as 
yet  hidden  in  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Farther,  I  would  pray  that 
any  reasonings  which  may  be  offered  on  the  experimental  evidence, 
may  be  oonaidered  as  apart  from  the  evidence.  For  the  evidence 
belongs  to  the  jH^Sttit — U  is  ;  the  ai'gument  belongs  to  the  potential — 
Umay  he. 

The  method  of  studying  disease  which  this  paper  is  intended  to 
illustrate,  belongs  exclusively  to  modem  science,  in  so  far  as  medicine 
is  concerned.  It  has  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  labours  of  a  few 
enquirers^  and  has  received,  I  believe,  no  systematic  exposition  as  a 
general  plan,  from  any  one  in  medicine,  except  mysel£  The  method 
consists  in  inducing,  by  experimental  means^  the  phenomena  of  special 
diseases.  The  method  may  be  called  the  "synthetical  method ""  of 
studying  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  as  an  historical  &ct,  that  no  science,  save  medicine, 
has  been  content  to  rest  on  analysis  as  its  only  foundation ;  yet  is 
there  no  &ct  more  obvious.  If  the  question  be  asked,  Why  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  disease  positive  in  its  character  like  other  scientific 
knowledge  % — ^there  is  a  ready  answer  j  that^  as  compared  with  other 
scienoes,  the  science  of  medicine  proper,  has  always  stood  on  one  leg, 
while  the  other  sciences  have  walked  on  two ;  I  mean  on  analysis 
and  synthesis. 

As  a  philosophical  process^  I  would  accord  to  analysis  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  gives  finality  to  &ct ;  but  in  the  first  stages  of  an 
enquiry  into  a  series  of  unknown  phenomena,  I  look  on  synthesis  as 
the  co-equal  with  analysis^  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  Synthesis 
suggests  and  produces  fiu^  which  at  once  suggest  and  produce  new 
modes  of  analysis^  and  which  later  in  the  day,  support  analytical 
results.     Synthesis  is  essentially  inventive  as  a  process,  and  if  it  never 
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leads  to  pnre  demonstrfttion,  it  Boraetimes  sapplies  efvidenoe  ao  closely 
bordering  on  the  demonstratiye,  that  analysis  has  little  left  to  perfotm 
in  the  way  of  completion.      All  disease  is  natural  synthesis. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  place,  to  what  a  grand  extent  the  synthe* 
tical  process  might  be  applied  in  the  study  of  various  classes  of 
diseases.*  I  shall  not  open  this  abstract  question  now,  for  it  were  out 
of  place  such  proceeding ;  bub  I  beg  the  reader,  while  observing  the 
second  and  immediate  intention  of  this  paper,  to  receive  the  paper 
altogether  9J9  a  representation  of  a  general  scheme  of  research. 

The  special  subject  of  this  paper  is,  the  disease  Endocarditis,  and  its 
artificial  production.  Let  us  observe  first,  the  simple  facts  of  an 
induced  endocarditis. 

It  is  the  &ct  then,  that  endocarditis  can  be  experimentally  produced 
in  an  inferior  animal :  the  fact  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
further  on. 

The  mode  of  producing  this  condition  consists  in  the  introduction 
into  the  circulation  of  an  acid. 

The  only  acid  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  so  fitr  as  present 
researches  teach,  is  the  lactic  acid. 

The  acid  is  best  introduced  by  the  peritoneum  into  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  subjected  to  experiment.  This  mode  of  introduction  has 
the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  The  operation  is  easy  to  perform  and  almost  painless. 

2.  The  acid  solution,  if  the  animal  is  deprived  of  fluids  for  some 
hours  before  and  after  the  operation,  is  absorbed  readily  from  the 
peritoneum. 

3.  The  fluid  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  with  the  acid  largely 
diluted,  the  effects  produced  are  comparatively  slow,  and  are  so  defiaed, 
that  the  symptoms  set  up  can  be  watched  from  day  to  day. 

4.  The  operation  is  attended  with  no  immediate  danger  as  an 
operation,  and  it  can  be  repeated  many  times  on  the  same  subject. 

In  my  experience,  extending  now  to  sixteen  experiments,  the  pro- 
duction of  endocarditis  has  failed  in  no  one  instance. 

The  effect  of  the  acid  in  producing  endocardial  inflammation  is  well 
marked  in  carnivorous  animals,  as  dogs  and  cats,  and  I  have  recently 
tried  it  on  a  rabbit  with  the  same  result. 

As  I  have  already  publishedt  the  details  of  the  first  experiments  for 
the  production  of  endocarditis,  I  need  not  repeat  those  details  here  :  it 
will  be  better  to  give  the  summary  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments. 

When  an  ounce  of  solution  of  lactic  acid,  containing  ten  per  cent 
of  the  acid  itself,  is  introduced  into  the  ])eritoneal  cavity  of  an  animal, 
I  refer  more  especially  to  the  dog,  no  symptom  is  peculiarly  manifested 
for  the  first  six  or  eight  hours,  except  one,  viz.,  rapid  action  of  the 
heart.  True,  the  animal  if  he  has  recently  been  fed  may  vomit  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  suppressing 
food  and  drink  for  a  few  hours  beforehand. 

After  six  hours,  symptoms  of  a  general  kind  occur ;  the  acid  having 

•  On  the  InTWtigatioa  of  Spidemioa  by  Bzpeiime&t.    Edinburgh  Voterinaiy  Beyiew, 
vol.  i.  No.  II..  1858, 

t  EsBax  on  the  Coagalation  of  the  Blood.    Appendix.    London,  1848. 
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ordiiiarily  disappeared  from  the  peritoneum  long  before  that  period ; 
the  animal  is  now  feyerish,  the  skm  is  hot,  and  there  is  thirst ;  he  has 
occasional  shiverings,  slight  in  d^ree,  and  he  seems  languid  and  cross. 
If  the  muscles  are  grasped^  there  is  often  evident  and  angry  expression 
of  pain. 

The  prominent  signs  of  heart  affection  usually  appear  about  twelve 
hours  after  the  injection ;  the  breathing  is  hurried ;  there  is  also  a 
short  dry  cough,  and  decided  uneasiness  in  the  chest ;  the  action  of 
the  heart  continues  to  be  rapid,  and  is  now  irregular  and  bounding. 
If  the  animal  is  at  this  point  of  the  experiment  freely  purged,  or  if  he 
passes  a  laige  qnantiby  of  urine,  the  symptoms  all  sulfide,  and  renewal 
of  the  injection  is  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  effect.  The  effects 
continuing,  either  from  the  first,  or  after  the  repetition  of  the  operation, 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  become  modified,  and  the  modifications  run  as 
follow  :^  • 

1st.  The  abnormal  condition  is  confined  in  the  primary  stage  to  the 
right  side,  gradually  it  extends  to  the  left,  but  the  right  catches  it 
fint ;  a  result  which,  from  the  conformation  of  the  chest,  is  easily 
traced  out  in  the  dog. 

The  kind  of  modification  of  sounds  is  invariably  the  same ;  it  con* 
sists  in  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  first  sound,  and  in  the  production 
of  a  peculiar  sharp  or  accented  second  sound.  I  have  observed  this 
state  extending  over  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  one  instance,  over  two 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  could  only  be  distin- 
guished one  sound,  and  that  the  second.  In  time,  however,  this  pecu- 
liarity passes  away,  and  in  place  of  a  first  normal  sound,  a  gentle  and 
musical  purr  obtains,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  loud  and  peculiarly 
well-marked  systolic  bruit  This  sound  established,  it  is  comparatively 
permanent.  If  the  animal  does  not  die  from  the  acutenees  of  the 
attack,  the  murmur  remains  for  weeks.  In  one  instance,  it  was  well^ 
marked  in  a  dog  for  five  weeks,  the  animal  in  the  mean  time  having 
recovered  his  h^th,  as  it  seemed,  completely. 

In  one  instance,  these  endocardial  symptoms  were  accompanied  with 
well-mariced  pain  in  the  joints  and  limbs ;  this  pain  crippled  the 
animal,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  the  pain  was  rarely  for  a 
day  at  a  time  in  the  same  limb.  Sometimes  the  animal  limped  with 
one  hinder  limb ;  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  using  that  limb  freely, 
but  would  not  trust  a  fore  limb  to  the  ground,  and  so  on,  but  this  case 
was  exceptionaL  The  joints  in  this  instance  were  found  normal  after 
deatli,  but  the  death  was  not  produced  until  many  weeks  after  the 
acute  symptoms  had  passed  away. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  the  acid  poison.  I 
would  now  beg  special  attention  to  the  pathology  which  attends  these 
symptoms  in  their  several  stagea.  For  the  sake  of  connecting  patho« 
logy  with  symptom,  I  would  divide  the  symptom,  keeping  purely  to 
those  which  are  endocardial,  into  four  stages. 

(a.)  The  stage  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  simply  excited,  the 
sounds  being  normal. 

The  stage  when  the  first  sound  is  lost,  and  the  second  accented* 
The  stage  when  the  first  sound  is  replaced  by  the  faint  purr. 
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(d.)  Tlie  stage  when  there  is  marked  and  mstained  ajrafcolic  bruit. 

If  the  animal  be  killed,  or  if  it  die  daring  the  firat  of  these  0tageB(a), 
the  yalyes,  whether  auricnlo-veatriciikr  or  flemilonar^  aie  free  and  not 
thickened^  but  the  endooardial  sorfaoe  throughout  is  of  a  iMrilliant 
Termilion  colour.  Even  the  pale  margins  or  flaps  of  the  valyes  haye 
a  pinkish  hue;  there  is  also  over  the  membrane  throi:^oQt)  a  yilloaa 
or  yelyety  appearanee,  and  beads  are  abnndant.  The  pathological 
signs  of  this  stage  often  come  on  in  an  extraordinary  brief  period  after 
the  injection;  as  soon,  in  hcty  as  the  injected  fluid  finds  its  way  through 
the  heart,  the  injection  of  ihe  endocardial  surface  is  developed.  In 
the  first  well-marked  illustration  of  this  stage,  the  patibologictJ  indica- 
tions were  brought  out  in  a  period  of  six  lu>unu  But  I  have  sinoe 
performed  ihne  expeonments,  in  one  of  which  the  fluid  injected  into 
the  peritoneum  was  absorbed  within  an  hour,  and  the  injection  of  the 
endocardial  surfieuie  was  well  pourtrayed.  In  the  other  experiments,  one 
on  a  rabbit,  the  other  on  a  cat^  the  same  events  oocuxred  in  two  hours. 

In  the  second  stage  (6),  when  the  first  sound  is  lost^  the  mischief  on 
whichever  side  it  may  be,  is  confined  to  die  auriculo-ventricnlar  valves.  • 
The  whole  structure  of  the  valve  is  thickened  and  ^  csdematoua'  I 
have  seen  the  segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve  fixed  in  this  swollen 
oondition,  resembling  each  an  injected  uvula,  and  lying  so  close  to 
each  other,  that  when  the  heart  was  contracting,  they  must  have 
cushioned  against  each  other,  thus  fulfilling  their  office  of  pre- 
venting regurgitation,  passively,  L  e.,  without  tension  or  movement. 
In  this  oadematous  stage,  if  the  valve  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  a  clear 
white  lymphy  fluid  exudes,  and  by  frequent  pricking,  the  valve 
structure  emptied  of  its  effiisi<m,  collapses  and  assumes  a  flaodd 
condition. 

In  the  third  stage  (c),  the  valves  remained  thickened,  but  the  red 
colour  and  (edematous  state  were  both  reduced.  Beneath  the  endo* 
cardial  surface  of  the  valve,  th^e  is  a  paleness  as  from  ooagulated 
efiiised  lymph.  If  the  needle  is  applied  now,  there  is  no  exudation ; 
the  valve  has  some  limited  play,  unless  it  is  bound  down  by  adhesion, 
and  its  structure  is  firm.  Beads  which  generally  fringe  the  margin  of 
the  valves  all  round,  from  being  (edematous  prominences  in  the  earlier 
stages,  are  pearly  looking  and  are  moderately  firm. 

In  the  fourth  stage  (cQ,  when  the  systolic  murmur  is  purely  marked, 
the  valves  have  shrunken,  and  have  regained  imperfect  play,  but  are 
still  thickened  and  unyielding.  Beads  which  may  be  present  are 
extraordinarily  firm,  their  presence  adding  not  a  Uttle  to  the  loud- 
ness and  musical  character  of  the  systolic  murmur. 

I  have  confined  my  description  so  fiir  to  the  changes  which  are 
produced  in  the  tricuspid  or  mitral  valves.  The  disease,  in  a  word,  is 
mainly  confiined  to  one  or  both  of  these  structures.  A  very  slight 
thickening,  not  sufficient  at  any  time  to  interfere  seriously  with  their 
duties,  is  all  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  either 
side. 

The  simple  facts  connected  with  the  production  of  artificial  endo- 
carditis having  been  thus  demonstrated,  we  may  turn  with  advantage 
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to  the  eonridentioD  of  oertnn  questions  so^^iested  by  the  &ctB  them* 
selTes — questions  which  all  may  reason  upcMi  from  the  facts,  and  by 
the  discussion  of  which  the  ultimate  practical  meaning  of  the  experi- 
mental results  may  be  elicited. 

ne  experimenU  have  a  bearirtff  of  great  inUreei  in  relation  to  the 
ph^eioiogy  of  the  eouinde  of  the  heart — In  every  instance  where  the 
first  sound  was  lost,  and  inspection  of  the  heart  was  made  during  that 
stage,  four  instances,  the  auriculo-yentricular  valves  were  so  modified 
that  their  tension  was  clearly  impossible. 

In  every  instance  where  the  systolic  murmur  was  established^  thA 
same  valves  were  implicated,  but  in  a  different  way,  Le.,  they  were 
found  restored  partly  to  their  action,  but  indurated  in  strocture. 

In  every  case  throughout  the  whole  series  the  second  sound  was 
always  distinct ;  in  no  case,  at  any  stage,  were  the  semilunar  valves 
so  implicated  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  their  action  was  im- 
paired. 

Better  than  any  physiological  physical  inquiry,  these  results  prove 
to  my  mind  that  the  systolic  sound  is  due  to  tension  of  the  auxieular 
ventricular  valves,  and  the  second  sound  to  tension  of  the  semilunars. 
What  can  be  more  conclusive?  Two  animals  are  well — ^they  have 
two  sounds  to  their  hearts,  and  two  sets  of  valves  in  alternate  play  ; 
the  animals  are  made  ill  by  experiment,  and  the  first  of  these  sounds 
is  entirely  lost ;  you  listen  to  the  heart  for  hours,  and  there  is  the  one 
solitary  tack :  it  is  listening  to  a  clock  ;  you  destroy,  and  cut  down 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  these  animals  in  this  stage,  and  you  find  the 
ventricular  valves  inactive ;  you  let  the  second  animal  have  longer 
respite,  and  the  first  and  lost  sound  returns,  but  modified  as  a  murmur. 
Tou  kill  and  cut  down  to  the  heart  of  the  second  animal,  and  you  find 
the  ventricular  valve  in  a  position  to  act,  it  is  true,  but  devoid  of 
flexibility,  incapable  of  taasion,  and  as  it  were  fitted  up  for  the  pro- 
duction of  murmur  by  the  blood  stream. 

I%e  production  of  eymfftoms  so  epocifie  by  the  simple  eut  of  mtro' 
ducing  an  add  into  the  circulation  ie  another  point  of  intereet,^^ 
In  oommenting  on  this  fiict  of  pvoduction,  I  have  carefully  avoided 
on  all  occasions  from  connecting  it  too  closely  with  any  theory  of 
disease  occurring  spontaneously  in  the  human  subject  That  the 
&ct  is  full  of  meaning  in  relation  to  the  disease,  endocarditis,  in  the 
human  subject,  is  undeniable;  and  I  feel  safe  (while  £untly  tracing  out 
such  relationship),  in  oflEering  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  lactic  acid  present  in  the  blood,  will  produce  endocarditis. 

2.  That  lactic  acid  could  not  exist  in  the  blood  without  producing 
endocarditic  mischie£ 

A  question  has  been  asked  me  many  times,  vis.,  whether  other  adds 
than  hkotic  introduced  into  the  cii'culation  in  the  same  way  would  not 
produoe  the  same  eflEbctsI  From  the  composition  and  from  the 
influence  exerted  on  blood  by  certain  other  wada,  viz.,  acetic,  formic, 
and  citeic,  I  inferred  that  a  similar  influence  on  the  heart  to  that  pro^ 
duced  by  the  lactic  was  at  least  probable ;  and  I  shall  notice  presently 
something  positive  on  this  point.     But  before  so  doing,  I  would  Im^ 
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press  strongly  the  argament  that,  although  half  a  dozen  analogous 
substances  having  the  properties  of  acids,  should  produce  the  analogous 
sjmptonis  and  2)atholog7  when  introduced  into  the  body  (by  virtue  of 
the  same  law  as  makes  them  exert  analogous  chemical  results  out  of 
the  body),  such  occurrence  would  not,  as  has  been  superficially  assumed, 
reduce  the  value  of  the  experimental  evidence  already  collected  in  its 
bearings  on  disease. 

Let  the  reasoner,  for  the  moment,  forget  all  old  aualjrtical  specula- 
tions regarding  the  origin  of  diseases  in  which  endocarditis  is  a 
symptom.  Let  him  then  take  up  as  a  new  and  simple  proposition, 
any  day  proveable  by  experiment,  that  endocarditis  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  introduction  into  the  body  of  one  of  a  limited  series  of 
analogous  compounds.  Let  him  after  this  return  to  his  analytical 
mode  of  research,  and  if  in  that  manner  he  should  find  present  in  tbe 
human  body,  in  a  case  of  endocarditis  which  did  not  produce  disease, 
one  of  the  very  agents  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
elicit  the  same  disease  by  synthesis,  then  I  contend  that  such  observer 
has  arrived  as  near  to  a  specific  cause  as  he  can  arrive  by  any  experi- 
ment whatever. 

The  connexion  then  of  an  acid  poison  in  the  body,  with  endocarditis  as 
a  result,  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  seems  to  stand  as  follows  : 

Synthesis  entirely  and  as  completely  as  synthesis  is  capable,  supports 
the  connexion.     The  synthesis  is  positive  and  demonstrative. 

The  analysis  is  corroborative,  but  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
theory.  In  acute  rheumatism  analysis  has  only  found  an  acid  poison  of 
the  producing  series  in  the  excreta.  It  is  absurd  certainly  to  assume 
that  oimcea  of  an  acid  of  the  producing  series,  thrown  off  from  the 
skin  of  a  sick  man,  should  not  be  derived  from  his  blood ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  one  reason  of  such  acid  poison  not  having  been 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  rheumatic  man  is,  that  it  has  never  been 
sought  after  in  the  right  place.  But  I  will  not  wait  to  support  theory ; 
it  is  most  sound  to  state  the  pure  £Eict  that  analytical  demonstration 
of  a  producing  poison  in  the  blood  is  not  yet  supplied. 

But  what  of  the  other  acids ;  on  this  point  I  have  one  valuable 
experiment.  As  acetic  Is  nearest  in  its  approach  to  lactic  acid,  I  have 
performed  with  every  possible  care  the  experiment  of  introducing  this 
acid  into  the  circulation.  The  acid  so  introduced,  produces  many 
of  the  general  symptoms  caused  by  the  lactic,  and  some  disturbance 
of  the  heart.     But  the  specific  cardiac  symptoms  are  wanting. 

.  Betuming  to  the  simple  teachings  of  the  experiments,  there  are 
certain  local  peculiarities  of  great  importance  to  which  allusion  must 
be  made. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  when  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  is  affected 
by  the  acid  poison,  the  mischief  is  mainly  confined  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  The  semilunar  valves  escape  as  a  general  rule. 
In  like  manner,  the  lining  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  any  more  than  in  rheumatic  endocarditis.  From  this,  one  can 
but  infer,  that  some  certain  histological  peculiarity,  as  yet  not  under- 
fitood^  acts  in  unison  with  the  peculiar  poison  to  produce  the  lesion  of 
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the  ventricnlar  valves ;  and  that  some  certain  histological  peculiarity, 
not  as  yet  understood,  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  aortic  valves  and 
lining  coat  of  the  vessels.  This  observation,  small  enough  indeed  in 
its  individual  meaning,  assumes  a  much  wider  form,  when  it  is  con- 
Bidered  with  the  local  origin  of  diseases  generally.  It  bases  in 
fact  this  proposition,  long  previously  theoretically  conceived  and  ad- 
mitted, but  not  so  definitely  proved.  That  a  special  poison,  present 
in  tlie  hlood  amd  bathing  all  tissttes,  may  have  its  it^ience,  as  a  diseases- 
producing  agent,  localized  in  one  stmctvre  or  organ. 

In  the  course  of  my  description  of  the  symptoms  and  mor^ 
bid  anatomy  in  the  cases  of  endocarditis  induced  by  experiment, 
I  dwelt  specially  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  these  instances  the 
disease  was  primarily  manifested  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  At 
first  sight,  this  occurrence  is  an  anomaly,  when  compared  with  ordinary 
endocarditis,  and  hastily  glanced  at^  would  serve  to  break  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  induced  and  spontaneous  endocardial 
inflammation.  But  a  little  reflection  dispels  these  hasty  inferences^ 
and  oflers  not  merely  a  proof  of  relationship,  but  an  explanation  abso- 
lutely of  the  known  feict,  that  in  spontaneous  endocarditis,  the  left 
aide  of  the  heart  is  the  common  seat  of  the  disorder. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  eases,  I  mean  the 
induced  and  the  spontaneous,  seems  then  to  be  simply  this.  In  the 
cases  of  induced  endocarditis,  the  poison  introduced  into  the  body  by 
an  absorbing  surface  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation  by  the  venous 
blood.  It  follows,  that  as  the  poison  traverses  the  circulatoiy  Canals, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  first :  in  the  pulmonic  circuit  it  undergoes  some  loss,  and  so  enter- 
ing the  left  cavity  is  less  active  in  its  effects.  In  other  words,  the 
poison  in  these  instances,  in  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  is  derived 
from  the  systemic  circuit,  and  is  lost  in  part  in  the  pulmonic 
circuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  the  evidence  all 
points  to  the  supposition  that  the  poiBon  is  a  product  of  respiration. 
Henco^  as  the  poison  traverses  the  circulatory  canals^  it  comes  in 
contact,  first,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart : 
while,  in  the  systemic  circuit,  it  undergoes  loss  or  combination,  so 
that  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins  is  not  poisoned^  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  escapes. 

Beversiug  the  previous  proposition,  the  poison  in  these  casesi,  in  so 
fiur  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  has  a  pulmonic  origin,  and  a  systemic 
destruction* 

The  further  inference  from  this  argument  also  is,  that  the  action  of 
the  producing  poison,  both  in  the  artificial  and  the  spontaneous  endo* 
carditis,  is  directly  on  the  part  affected ;  i.e.,  by  (k>ntact  with  the 
endocardial  surface.  Let  us  examine  this  question  from  another 
point  of  view. 

Seeing  that  a  certain  series  of  changes  are  produced  in  the  endo- 
cardial membrane  when  the  necessary  condition,  viz.,  a'  producing 
poison,  is  present :  our  reason  admits  of  but  two  modes  by  which  th^ 
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ohftDgeB  induced  ooold  originate.  Either  the  poiaon  has  been  carried 
into  the  affected  part  through  the  nutritive  vessel  4>r  vessels  of  the 
party  and  thus  hia  produced  its  effect^  a  tergOy  by  interference  with 
nutrition  ;  or  it  has  been  applied  to  the  free  surface  of  the  part,  and 
has  produced  its  effect  by  direct  contact,  like  a  blister  applied  to  the 
skin.  Many  poisons  have  the  privilege  of  producing  their  effects  by 
both  methods ;  but  in  reference  to  lactic  acid  and  endocarditis,  and 
in  reference  to  an  assumed  rheumatic  poison  and  endocarditis,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  by 
direct  contact  with  the  free  siurface. 

For  the  position  of  the  question  is  this  :  that  in  the  artificial  endo- 
carditis the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  first  affected  ;  in  the  rheumatic 
endocarditis  the  left  side  is  primarily,  and  by  a  general  rule  which  has 
but  rare  exceptions,  singly  affected.  Now,  it  is  dear  that,  if  the 
effect  of  the  poison  in  these  cases,  one  or  other,  were  a  lergo^  ie.,  by 
introduction  to  the  endocardial  surface  through  the  nutritive  vess^ 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  would  share  equally  in  the  catastrophe,  inas- 
much as  they  are  both  fed  from  a  common  source  and  the  same  blood. 
But  if  the  action  of  the  poison  is  by  direct  contact  of  the  poison  with 
the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  occurrence  of  endocardituB  in  the 
induced  cases  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  spontaneous  cases  cm  the 
left  side,  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  observations  here  made  IokL  me  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  a 
remark  already  offered  relative  to  the  methods  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  those  chemists  who  have  searched  for  an  acid  condition  of 
blood  in  rheumatic  cases.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  every  inquiiy  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  on  venous  blood.  But  it  is  obvious,  if 
the  foregoing  arguments  are  correct,  that  the  venous  blood  is  never 
chaiged  with  the  free  poison.  The  poison  being  disposed  of  in  the 
systemic  circuit  by  elimination  and  combination  can  only  be  present 
in  Gvrterial  blood,  whither  the  chemist  should  turn  for  evidence. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  institute, 
for  the  production  of  endocardial  inflammation,  have  enabled  me  in  a 
measure  to  trace  out  some  of  the  changes  which  result  in  the  founda- 
tion of  organic  cardiac  disease.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me 
while  I  briefly  offer  a  note  on  this  subject. 

In  artificial  endocarditis  the  first  morbid  sign  is  simple  vascularity 
of  sur£suse  j  the  second,  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  subserous  tissue ; 
the  third,  coagulation  of  the  effused  fluid ;  and  the  fourth,  either 
absorption  of  the  effused  matter,  or  the  nutrition  of  this  matter  audits 
transformation  into  new  and  abnormal  structure.  Thus  the  ordinary 
sequences  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  the  same  in  endocarditis  as 
in  other  inflammatory  types. 

On  the  pathology  of  ordinary  endocarditis  much  discussion  has 
at  various  times  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  bead  formations  so 
often  met  with,  afler  fatfld  cases,  fringing  the  margins  of  the  valves. 
Some  have  argued  that  these  beads  are  the  result  of  exudation,  others 
tibat  they  are  simple  deposits  from  the  blood.    Some  yearn  ago  I  waa 
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indined  to  t^e  deposition  theory.  I  take  the  present  opportunity, 
from  positive  knowledge,  of  retracting  this  Tiew.  Tracing  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  bead  step  by  step  in  these  later  inquiries,  I  have  demonstra- 
iiTe  proof  that  the  bead  originates  in  an  exudation  beneath  the  endo- 
cardial surface. 

Bat,  although  the  bead  has  this  unquestionable  origin,  it  is,  I 
believe,  often  the  basis  of  a  secondary  deposit  from  the  blood.  I  have 
explained  that  in  the  oedematous  stage  of  endocardial  inflammation, 
the  swollen  sor&ce  gives  out  on  puncture  or  slight  pressure  a  plastic 
fluid.  In  endocardial  inflammation  the  exuded  matter  sometimes  finds 
its  way  to  the  free  sur&ce ;  and  once  exuded  in  this  manner,  it  may, 
and  probably  does,  form  a  favouring  point  for  the  direct  deposition  of 
ibrine  from  the  blood.  The  advocates  of  the  exudation  theory  and 
those  of  the  deposition  theory  may  therefore,  in  the  main,  be  both 
right ;  but  the  former  have  the  priority  in  the  argument. 

The  last  point  on  which  I  would  rest,  relates  to  the  connexions 
iHiieh  may  be  presumed  to  exist  between  a  free  acid  in  the  blood  and 
the  fibrine  of  the  blood.  As  the  blood  is  always  alkaline  in  health,  as 
the  solution  of  fibrine  is  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  alkali,  and  as  the 
fibrinous  deposition  is  common  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  theory  has 
been  most  ingeniously  and  ably  propounded  by  Dr.  Fuller,  that  the 
deposition  in  rheumatic  fever  is  due  to  neutralization  of  the  alkaline 
solvent  of  the  blood.  Consonant  with  this  view,  I  had  expected  to 
find  that  in  my  experiments  of  introducing  lactic  acid  into  the  blood, 
I  should  ensure  free  fibrinous  deposition.  Remarkably  enough,  in  every 
instance,  the  reverse  obtained ;  the  blood  in  these  cases  was  only 
feebly  coagulated  and  rarely  showed  sign  of  free  separation  of  fibrine. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  could  only  be  sought 
for  by  experiment,  with  the  acid,  on  blood  itself.  So  going  to  the 
experiment,  I  found  at  once,  that  lactic  acid,  although  it  will  but 
feebly  dissolve  condensed  fibrine,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  fixed  alkali 
when  added  to  blood  newly  drawn.  The  same  power  of  holding 
blood  fluid  is  possessed  by  the  acetic  and  citric  acids. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  in  observing  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  depo- 
sition, retain  the  impression  that  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  deposition 
in  rheumatism  is  due  to  neutralization  of  the  true  blood  solvent, 
seeing  that  the  assumed  neutralizing  agent  is  itself  a  fixed  solvent  of 
the  blood ;  but  we  must  take,  rather,  the  two  occurrences  of  an  acid 
poison  and  an  increase  of  fibrine  as  connected  with  a  common  cause 
and  as  coincidental  phenomena. 

In  a  few  concluding  sentences,  I  will  put  forward  what  seems 
nearest  to  the  truth  in  reference  to  spontaneous  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis and  its  cause. 

1.  The  evidence,  both  analytical  and  synthetical,  goes  to  prove 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  poison  having  the 
properties  of  lactic  acid;  but  the  evidence  stops  short,  as  yet,  of 
absolute  demonstration  in  the  analytical  part. 

2.  The  synthetical  evidence  brings  to  the  verge  of  demonstration  the 
supposition  that  the  action  of  the  poison  which  produced  the  disease 
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is  direct  on  the  free  sar&oe  of  the  endocardial  membrane ;  that  the 
poison  acts,  in  a  word,  after  the  manner  of  a  local  irritant. 

3.  The  evidenoe,  analytical  as  well  as  synthetical,  points  to  the  con- 
closion,  that  the  producing  poison  of  spontaneous  endocarditis  is  formed 
in  the  pulmonic  circuit,  and  is  destroyed  in  the  systemic. 

4<  The  results  of  endocardial  inflammation  are  the  same  in  order  as 
in  inflammation  of  other  structures;  and  that  the  bead  formation  is 
due  to  exudation. 

5.  A  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  and  bathing  all  the  tissueSy  may 
elect  one  tissue  for  its  specific  manifestation  of  effects  as  a  poison. 

6.  While  the  presence  of  a  specific  acid  poison  in  the  blood  -will 
account  for  the  specific  disorder  endocarditis,  the  other  and  at- 
tendant events  in  the  rheumatic  attack  are  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
more  general  originating  cause.  Further  back,  toward  such  origin,  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  penetrate  on  this  occasion.  In  such  direction, 
new  and  laborious  experimental  research  is  required,  bearing  on  the 
one  fundamental  question,  the  oxygenation  of  animal  bodies  in  health 
and  disease. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Bt  Hbbmann  Websk,  M.D. 

LioaatUte  of  Um  Boy»l  College  of  Phytiofauui,  Fhyaioiaa  to  the  Oexmaa  Hoepitel. 

I.  Genbiul  Physioloot. 

1.  Yon  Bbzou)  :  Om  ike  BUtrilmtion.  of  Water,  Organic  Suhiiandey  and  Salts 
«»  the  Animal  Kingdom,  (YerhancQ.  d.  Med.  Ges.  zu  Wiirzburg,  vol.  viii., 
p.  251;  and  Cansiatt's  Jahresbcricht  der  Physiol.  Wissenschafteu.  in  Jahr. 
1857,  p.  139.) 

2.  ScHBBXB :  On  the  Proportion  of  Water  and  Mineral  Substances  in  the  iohoU 

Organism.    (Yerhandl.  d.  Wiirzbnrg,  Gesellschaft.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  266.) 

3.  Baxtbk  :  On  the  Per-centage  of  Water  in  the  Organism.  (Dissert.  Inaugur.i 
Wurzburg^  1856;  and  Ganstatt,  1.  c,  p.  141.) 

4.  Schlossbbbgbb  :  Contribntions  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Festal  Lifi. 
Second  Article.  (Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  ciii.,  p.  193 ;  and  Ganstatt,  1.  c.j 
p.  141.) 

Schbbeb'8  and  Yon  Bezold's  analyses,  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  former, 
lead  to  the  following  inferences : — 1.  Every  animal  possesses  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  water,  of  organic  and  of  inoi^anic  substances,  which  proportion  oepends 
on  the  age  of  the  animal  and  on  the  class  to  which  it  bdongs.  Thus,  the 
average  for  adnlt  mammalia  is — ^water,  from  68  to  71  per  cent.,  organic  sub- 
stance ^m  24  to  28  per  cent.,  inorganic  substance,  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Birds  contain  less  water,  slightlj  more  organic,  and  considerably  more  inor- 
ganic, substance  than  mammaha.  In  the  class  of  reptiles,  the  per-centage 
of  water  is  still  smaller,  that  of  organic  substance  slightly,  but  thiat  of  inor- 
ganic substance  greatly,  augmentea ;  while  the  batrachians,  compared  with  the 
mammalia,  exhibit  a  larger  amount  of  water,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
inorganic,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  or^nic,  constituents.  2.  The 
analogy  of  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  Body  of  different  species  of 
animius  implies  analogy  in  the  chemical  composition  with  re^rd  to  the  three 
series  of  substances  (water,  organic  and  inorganic  substances).  3.  The  deve- 
lopment of  every  animal  is  connected  with  certain  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
the  three  series  of  substances.  These  changes  appear  to  be  analogous  in  every 
one  of  the  three  first  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  consist-— <»,  in  the  de- 
crease of  water  from  the  foetal  state  to  that  of  complete  development  (from 
87  per  cent,  to  71  percent.),  which  decrease  is  most  rapid  during,  the  first 
eight  days  after  birth ;  ^,  in  the  increase  of  the  solid  orguuc  constituents  (from 
11  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.),  which  increase  is  greatest  in  the  £rat  eight  days 
after  birth ;  e,  in  steady  increase  of  the  inorffanic  solid  constituents,  wnich  in- 
crease is  slowest  during  the  first  period  of  life. 

Similar  researches  have  been  made  b^  Bauer,  likewise  under  Scherer's  super- 
intendence.   Bauer  gives  the  results  ot  the  aiial^ns  of  four  mice.^  The  amount 
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of  water  varied  between  68*012  and  71'654  per  cent.,  that  of  solid  organic 
substance  between  24*35  and  28'49  per  cent.,  that  of  solid  inorganic  snbstanoe 
between  3*36  and  3*99  per  cent. 

Schlossbereer  communicates  a  series  of  similar  examinations,  exhibitii^  the 
proportion  ofwater,  solid  constituents,  salt,  and  fat  contained  in  the  foetus, 
and  in  yarious  of  its  organs.  The  foetuses  analysed  belonged  to  the  bovine 
species.  The  proportion  of  water  of  these  foetuses,  between  three  and  eig^ 
weeks  old,  vaned  from  91 77  to  92-76  per  cent.,  that  of  fat  from 053  to O'dO 
per  cent.,  that  of  ashes  from  107  to  1*27  per  cent.,  that  of  orga&io  tissiie- 
forming  substance  from  6'27  to  643  per  cent.  Of  the  single  oijgpas,  the  blood 
contains  least  water,  81*90  to  82*28  per  cent. ;  then  follow  the  liver,  the  spleen^ 
and  thymus,  oreans  which  appear  very  active  in  the  foetus,  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  blood;  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  k  Ibond  in  the  brain  and 
hngs,  viz.,  89*24  to  92*59  per  cent. 


n.  Food  jutd  Digestiok. 

1.  Dekis  :  Neto  Researches,  Ckemic&l,  Fkjfdological,  and  Medical,  on  the  AU 
hmninoui  Sndsianees.    (Paris,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  149.) 

^.  FRESENras:  Chemical  SxawUnaiion  of  the  mott  ImporUmi  Kimdt  <f  Fntii, 
(Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  d.,  p.  219 ;  and  Canatatt,  L  e.,  p.  137.) 

3.  BiNSE  Cnoop  Koopmans  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Dilation  of 

Feaetable  AUmminous  Sudstances,   (Moleschott's  Untersuoh.,  voL  ii.,  p.  158 ; 
ana  Donder's  Onderzockingcn,  p.  71.) 

4.  Webbs,  6. :  NonnuUa  de  JHgestibilitate  Camie,    (Qiyphin,  1857 ;  and 
'     Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  63.) 

5.  BvBCK :  Contriimtion  to  theF^noloffy  of  the  Digestive  Organt.    (Yircfaow's 

Archiv,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  140,  1858.) 
t.  Valentin  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hghemation  of  Marmots, 

(Moleschott's  Untersuchungen,  vol.  iii.^  p.  195.) 
y,  Heidsnhain  :  On  the  Absorption  of  Fat,  see  Sud.  iv. 

Denis  admits  only  five  representatives  of  the  albuminous  substanoes  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  organism— viz.,  in  plants,  glutin  (gluten),  in  animals^ 
albumin  (of  Qggi),  and  serin  (albumin  of  serum),  casein,  JibrU^  and  globnlin.  All 
these  substances,  the  author  assumes,  are  insoluble  in  thar  pure  state;  whore- 
ever  they  are  found  dissolved,  they  owe  this^  ecmdition  to  a  oombinatKn  wi<^ 
acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral  salts.  The  coagulation  does  probably  not  cause  any 
alteration  in  the  chemical  composition.  D&m  never  met  in  plants  with  sub- 
stances analogous  to  the  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein  of  «m'mftl«  •  the  oommon 
gluten  and  the  vegetable  fibrin  are,  according  to  him,  only  modified  glutin,  the 
vegetable  albumin  only  a  combination  of  glutin  with  salts,  and  the  vegetidile 
casein,  the  amandin  (emulsin),  and  legumin,  only  products  of  the  metaoiorphosb 
of  this  substance. 

Fresenius  communicates  the  results  of  a  series  of  examinations  of  variooi 
kinds  of  fruit.  We  can  extract  only  the  figures  belongiDg  to  some  of  the 
most  common  species  of  fruit. 

I.  Aceording  to  the  per-eentage  of  Sugar, 


Peaches 1  67 

Apricots •  1*80 

Plums 2-13 

Greenga^s 3*12 

Baspbemes.      .....  400 

Strawberries     •    .    »    •    .  5*78 

CurtaBto      ......  9^10 


percent 

Gkwseberries 7"16 

Pears 7*45 

Apples 8*37 

Mulberries 9*19 

Cherries  (sweet)    ....  10*79 

Grapes 14*93 
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o/MmUc  Add,) 

"ptT  OflOt* 

(M)7 
0-62 
0-67 


Fmri 

CbtBttM  (sweet) 
Peaches  .  .  . 
GfiM  .  .  . 
^^es    .    .    . 

Apricots  . 


074 
075 
0-91 
1-09 


peroeat. 

Plums ,  1*80 

Sfaranrbemes 1*31 

Gooseberries     , 1*46 

Baspberries  ..,••.  1*48 

MulDemes   ..«..•  1*86 

Corrants      .,,,.,  2*04 


nL  Skowhgike  PropwHon  between  the  Jeid,  the  Sugar,  and 
the  Protein  and  Gum,  ^c. 


Add. 


Plans  .    • 
Apzioots    . 
Peaches  ^ 
Baspberries 
Oomuits  (red) 

Strawb^ries 
Gooseberries 
Molberriea 
Apples  .    . 
Cnerries  (sweet) 
Grapes  • 
Pears    . 


S«car. 

1*63 

1-66 

3-34 

2-70 

300 

3*43 

4*37 

4-93 

4-94 

1116 

17-29 

2018 

94*60 


nrotd]i,giim,fte. 

...  314 

...  6*35 

...  11-94 

....  0-96 

....  0*07 

....  11-83 

....  008 

....  0-76 

....  1-10 

....  5-60 

....  2-76 

....  203 

....  44-40 


jy.  Showing  the  Proportion  betioeen  Water,  Soluble  Solid  Substaneee, 
and  Insoluble  SoUd  Substances, 


Baspberries 
Stntwbenies 
Plums    .    . 
Cunraiits  (red) 

Apiioots 
Pears     . 
Peaohes 
Mnlbenies 
Apples 


Ghemes  (sweet) 
Gn^pes  .    .    . 


Water. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


BcklaUe 


9-12 
939 
9-74 
1100 
12-18 
13-31 
14-25 
14-64 
16-67 
16-89 
18-52 
18*61 
22-81 


••.t«**«t 


6-88 
5-15 
0-87 
6-62 
3*57 
207 
5-54 
210 
1-47 
3-16 
1*22 
1-53 
5-81 


The  proportion  of  albumen  u  in  all  fruits  so  small,  that  we  refer  for  the 
figures  relating  to  it  to  the  original,  as  also  for  the  table  showing  the  per- 
centage of  ashes.  In  comparing  the  proportion  of  acids,  sugar,  protein  and 
gnniy  water,  &c.,  it  must  alwavs  be  borne  in  mind  that  Presenius  probaUy 
^Mi^infA  German  fruit,  and  tLat  the  proportion  of  the  yarious  constituents 
Taries  greatly  in  different  years,  eren  in  the  same  country. 

Binse  Gnoop  Koopmans'  obsenrations  and  experiments  on  the  digestion  of 
Tegetable  albuminous  substances  lead  the  author  to  the  inference  that  gluten 
is  not  completely  dissolved  by  diluted  acid,  but  that  the  addition  of  pepsin  to 
the  add  produces  a  perfect  solution,  which  is  effected  likewise  by  acidulated 
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artificial  gastric  juice.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  peptones  from  vege* 
table  aJbuminons  substances,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  gluten  is,  by  means 
of  the  gastric  digjestion,  transformed  in  a  gluten-peptone.  ComnaratlFe  ex- 
periments madQ  with  gluten  and  boiled  albumen  show  that  the  acia  best  suited 
for  the  digestion  of  tjie  former  is  much  more  diluted  (^Au*^  ^  -shi^^)  *^^ 
that  for  the  digestion  of  the  latter  fyfyth  to  ^th).* 

G.  Weber  performed,  under  Buoge's  guidance,  experiments  on  ihe  diges- 
tibility o(  v^ous  J^inds  of  meat  and  fish,  partly  on  dogs,  partly  by  means  of 
an  appart^tus  for  a|iificial  digestion.  The  authors  obsenred  the  breaking-down 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  transverse  direction  ^  in  general  preceding  that 
in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Raw  meat  was  more  slowly  digested  than  cooked 
meat.  The  difference  between  meat  boiled  tender  and  baked  was  small ;  that 
of  youn^  animals  appeared  in  general  more  digestible.  The  less  rich  fishes,  as 
pike,  plaice,  sole,  &c.,  are  more  quickly  digested  than  the  richer  Idnds,  as  salmon. 

Busch  furnishes  yaluable  information  on  the  physiology  of  the  digestion  and 
nutrition  in  genend,  derived  from  observations  and  experiments  made  on  a 
female  patient,  a^d  thirty-one,  in  whom,  through  external  violence,  the  intes- 
tinal tract  was  divided  into  two  separate  portions — the  superior  consisting  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  a  small  part  of  the  jejunum — ^the  inferior  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  jejunum  and  the  whole  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  author 
had  therefore  the  rare  opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  a  fistula  of 
a  jejunum  in  an  otherwise  healthy  human  subject.  The  accident  had  taken 
place  six  weeks  before  tbe  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  University 
Hospital  at  Bonn ;  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  waUs  was  healed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fistulous  opening.  The  woman  had  a  voracious  appetite,  and 
devoured  large  (juantities  of  fooa ;  the  greatest  part  of  this,  mixed  with  the 
gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions  and  bile,  passed  away  from  the 
fistulous  opening  in  the  jejunum ;  no  particle  of  it  entered  the  contracted  and 
too  distant  aperture  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube.  Extreme 
emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  tendency  to  sleep,  and  hoarseness,  were  amongst 
the  principal  constitutional  phenomena. 

The  plan  pursued  bv  Busch,  in  order  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
consisted  in  the  introauction  of  strong  broths  with  eggs  beaten  up  in  them, 
occasionally  alsaof  pieces  of  boiled  eggs  and  meat,  into  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  digestive  tube.  Tbe  strength  of  tbe  patient  increased  rapidly  under  this 
treatment,  and  she  gained  also  considerably  in  weight.  This  fact  b  of  great 
interest,  as  it  corroborates  tbe  view,  that  nutrition  can  take  place— -for  some 
time,  at  all  events — without  the  admixture  of  the  gastric,  pancreatic,  duodenal, 
and  hepatic  secretions  to  the  food.  One  might  feel  inclined  to  draw  the 
further  inference,  that  a  complete  fistula  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines^  renders  tbe  nutrition  of  the  body  through  tne  stomach  im- 
possible ;  but  this  inference  is  made  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
ingestion  of  food  through  the  mouth  alone  was  suffiaient  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  strength  of  the  paUent  after  the  recovery  had  reached  a  certain  stage  under 
the  plan  above  described. 

Although  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  of  tbe 
principal  observations  made  by  the  author,  referring  for  the  details  to  the  essay 
itself.  1.  There  are  two  distinct  sensations  of  hunger;  the  one  is  caused  by 
the  nervous  system  in  general  perceiving  the  want  of  fresh  supply  for  tbe 
exhausted  tissues ;  the  otner  is  produced  by  the  nerves  of  the  di^tive  organs 
alone.  The  former  of  these  may  continue,  even  when  the  dilative  organs  are 
filled  with  food.  2.  The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  not  continuous, 
but  shows  periods  of  rest  and  of  increased  action ;  there  is,  however,  no  regu- 
larity in  the  alternation  of  rest  and  action.    The  force  of  the  peristaltic  motion 

*  For  a  Anther  account  of  l>r.  Koopmans*  researches,  see  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xx.  p.  818. 
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eonld  not  be  ascertained  with  precision,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  OTercome  a 
colamn  of  water  two  feet  high.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  digestive  tnbe, 
distuot  antipcaistaltic  motion  was  frequently  manifested.  3.  The  quantity  of 
the  intestiwu  jnioe  {tueais  eiUmeus)  is  very  small  aud  constantly  alkaline.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  observation  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  Frerichs, 
but  in  corroboration  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  results.  The  per-centage  of 
solids  varied  between  3*87  and  7*4  per  cent.,  which  is  consioerably  greater 
than  that  stated  by  the  authors  just  mentioned.  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intestinal  }uice  exercises  a  digestive  influence  on  proteinaceous  sub- 
stances. This  process,  however,  is  accompanied  by  that  or  putrefaction.  5. 
The  intestinal  juice  transforms  starch  into  grape-sugar.  6.  It  does  not  trans- 
form cane-su^  into  grape-sugar.  7.  The  cane-sugar,  absorbed  as  such,  does 
not  reappear  in  the  urine.  8.  Without  the  influence  of  bile  or  pancreatic 
juice,  tliere  is  either  no  absorption  of  fat  or  at  all  events  it  takes  place  only  to 
a  very  limited  amount.  9.  Toe  reaction  of  the  mixture  of  digestive  secretions 
passing  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  during  the  state  of  fasting  was 
almost  always  neutral,  only  in  rare  instances  slightly  acid  or  alkaline.  10. 
This  mixture  of  fluids  did  never  exhibit  the  reaction  of  saliva.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  saliva  is  absorbed  before  the  mixture  reaches  the 
jejunum.  11.  The  average  per-centage  contained  ih  these  fluids  was  2*48. 
Iz.  The  first  portions  of  ^e  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  appeared  in  the 
jejunum  from  between  fifteen  to  tliirtv  minutes  after  the  commencement  of 
eating.  13.  Solutions  of  cane-sugar  disappear  to  the  greater  part  already  in 
the  beginning  of  the  digestive  canal ;  what  reaches  the  jejunum  is  transformed 
into  grape-sugar.  14.  Raw  albumen  of  eggs  is  likewise  partly  absorbed 
already  in  the  stomach  and  adjacent  part  of  the  digestive  tuoe;  the  portion 
which  enters  the  jejunum  is  unchangea.  15.  Gum  passes  unchanged  into  the 
small  intestines.     16.  Gelatine  b^mes  dissolved,  and  does  not  coagulate 

r'n;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed.  17.  Fart  of  the  casein  contained  in 
milk  reaches  the  jejunum  in  the  uncoagulated  state.  18.  The  mixture  of 
the  digestive  fluids  contained  in  the  duodenum  emulsifies  fatty  substances 
completely,  if  its  reaction  is  alkaline,  but  less  completely  if  it  is  acid.  19. 
Tliis  mixture  of  fluids  exercises  likewise  a  digestive  influence  on  proteinaceous 
substances.  20.  The  lowest  quantity  of  digestive  fluids  entering  the  jejunum 
within  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  more  than  one-seventeenth  of  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

Valentin's  researches  show  that  marmots,  during  the  state  of  hybematioB« 
continue  forming  feecal  masses,  which  are  from  time  to  time  excreted,  in  genend 
together  with  the  urine.  These  fscal  substances  do  not  consist  of  the  remains 
of  food,  but  of  excretive  products  of  the  body  (mucus,  epithelium,  biliary  con- 
stituents). The  stomach  of  hybemating  marmots  always  contains  some  almost 
transparent  acid  fluid,  in  which  are  floating  white  flakes,  composed  of  epithe- 
lium. The  fluid  contiuns  1'40  to  2*21  per  cent,  solids,  and  is  considered  by 
Valentin  as  the  result  of  desouamation  and  dissolution  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 


in.  Blood,  Circulation,  Respibation. 

1.  ScuLOSSBEBGEK :  Contribution  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Fceial  Life, 
(Annalen  d.  Chemie,  1.  c. ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  1G9.) 

2.  Welckeb,  H.  :    On  the  Quantity  of  Blood  and  its  Colourittg  Power,  ^e, 

(Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  Ser.  III.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  145.     1858.) 

3.  ViEBOBDT :  The  Phenomena  and  Laws  qf  the  Velocity  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  according  to  Experiments.  (Frankfurt,  1856;  and  Hcule  and 
Meissner's  Bericht  uber  Anat.  und  Phys.  im  Jahre  1857,  p.  481.) 
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4.  Miun-EDWABIMI:    Ledmret   <m    CcmnairtUioe   Fhj^wUdm  amd  Anaiimy. 

(YoL  L,  Paris,  1867;  and  Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  o.,  p.  24^.) 
,5.  Nbuov  Pi  :  (hike  Movememit  qfike  Heurt,  tic  Soundi  prodtMi,  iiePuise, 

and  ike  Mavmeni  o/  tie  Blood.    (American  Med.  Monthly,  toL  x.,  p.  SI, 

Aug.  1858.) 

6.  Calububces:  Om.  the  Influsnee  of  Warmth  on,  the  Jctwity  of  tie  Heart. 

(Gaz.  Hebd.,  No.  YI.,  p.  468 ;  and  Canstatt,  L  o.,  p.  69.) 

7.  V  ALBNTDT :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hybernation,    (Moleaehott's 
Untersudrangen,  yol.  ii.,  p.  285.    1857.) 

8.  ScHVEFP:  On  the  Vital  Capacity  of  the  Langs.    (Parib,  1858;  Yirdum's 
Archiv,  voL  xiv.,  p.  213.    1858.) 

Schlossberger  fonnd  the  blood  of  several  foetuses  of  cows  either  neutral  or 
only  slightly  alkaline,  coagulating  by  heat,  without  the  prenous  addition  of 
acetic  aSd.    The  blood  of  a  foetus,  thirty  weeks  old,  contained,  per  1000 :--« 

Coagukble  substance 159'6 

Pat 0-6 

Ashes 9-6 

Water  ' 8190 

The  ashes  were  oompoaed  of  6-1  soluble  and  3*5  insoluble  oonstiiuenis; 
Uiey  yielded  1*3  per  miliemetre  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  ner-centage  of  fibrin  was  rery  small;  an  inoompleie  coagulation  took 
place  after  between  two  and  four  days ;  the  blood  contained  in  tne  h««rt  and 
targe  yessels  waii  quite  fluid. 

Welcker  has  continued  his  researches  on  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  various 
animals,  according  to  his  own  method  *  The  author  oniaideTB  the  number  of 
observations  hitherto  made  still  too  small  to  allow  of  the  drawing  of  certain 
inferences,  vet  it  appears  to  him  very  probable  that  tiie  cold-bboded  animals 
have  much  less  blood  than  the  warm-blooded ;  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  blood  from  the  fishes  to  the  naked,  and  from  these  to  the  scaly, 
ainphilna;  that  the  birds  contain  the  largest  amount,  while  the  mammalia  keep 
an  mtermediate  place  between  the  scaly  amphibia  and  the  birds.  The  averaoe 
proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  body  was  found  to  be,  f(Mr  fishes,  1 :  49 ; 
for  naked  amphibia,  1  :  20*5 ;  for  scaly  amphibia,  1  :  17'2 ;  for  birds,  1 :  12'1 ; 
for  mammalia  and  man,  1  :  14!*7.  With  regard  to  the  differences  observed 
between  various  species  of  the  same  family  of  animals,  Welcker  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  size  is  of  influence;  but,  contrary  to  Valentin,  he  has  observed 
that  the  smaller  animals  contain  a  larger  proportion.  Within  the  same  species 
the  younger  animals  seem  to  possess  a  larger  relative  amount  (^  blood,  and  the 
males  a  lar^r  than  the  females. 

Concemmg  the  colouring  power  of  the  blood,  Welcker's  experiments  tend  to 
prove  that  in  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia^  and  fishes,  it  nearly  exhibits  the  pro- 
portion of  5,  4,  3,  and  2 ;  but  the  author  himself  is  of  opinion  that  more  nume- 
rous experiments  are  necessary  to  establish  this  observation  as  a  law. 

Yierordt  calculates  the  total  amount  of  blood  by  means  of  multiplying  the 
figure  expressing  the  mean  duration  of  the  circulation  (T)  with  that  for  the 
amount  oT  blooa  (Y)  passing  from  the  heart  in  every  unit  of  time,  the  total 
amount  of  blood  being,  accordingto  Yierordt  =  YT.  For  man  the  author  found 
Y  to  be  207  cubic  centimetres ;  T  23,  1  seconds ;  therefore  the  total  amount  dt 
blood,  4782  cubic  centimetres  =r  5*06  kilogrammes =-^  of  the  weight  of  body 
(63 "6  kilogrammes).  From  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the  duration  of 
circulation  and  on  the  average  amount  of  blood,  Yierordt  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing inferences : — 

*  Conf.  tbe  Pliysiological  ]£«porU  in  Koi.  as  St  4S  of  this  JouniaL 
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L  The  mean  duration  of  oircolation  of  a  species  of  mammalia  is  equal  to  the 
avenge  time  in  which  the  heart  completes  26  -  28  pulsations.  2.  The  mean 
proportion  of  the  blood  expelled  by  onie  ventricular  contraction  to  the  total 
amount  of  blood  is  nearly  constant  in  the  yarious  families  of  mammalia.  Every 
systole  throws  about  ^^  to  ^  of  the  total  amount  of  blood  into  the  aorta. 
3.  The  average  duration  of  circulation  is  in  nroportion  to  the  average  duration 
of  a  complete  ventricular  movement  (systole  and  diastole),  or  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  mean  frequency  of  pulsation  of  the  species  of  animal. 

DoxAiun  of  Cixoolfttion.       DaTfttion  of  »  PnlMtioA  of  tha  HMrt* 


Babbit  .  . 
Young  goat 
Dog.  .  . 
Man .  .  . 
Horse    .    . 


BebtiTo. 

SeooDda. 

BdatiTO. 

7-46     .. 

....      1 

...     0-286     .. 

....     1 

U-14    .. 

....     1-89     ... 

...     0-545     .. 

....    1-90 

167      .. 

....     2-22     ... 

...    0-625     .. 

...    219 

23-1      .. 

....     309    ... 

...     0-833     ,. 

....    2-91 

31-5       .. 

....    4-22    ... 

...    1-091     .. 

....     3-82 

4.  The  mean  durations  of  circulation  of  two  species  of  animals  are  nearly  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  blood  with  which  equal  portions  of  the 
animal  are  supplied  in  an  equal  space  of  time.  In  one  minute,  one  kilogramme 
of  body  receives  the  following  quantity  of  blood : — Babbits,  592  grammes ; 
young  goat,  311  §[rms. ;  dog,  272  grms. ;  man,  207  grms. ;  horse,  152  grms. 

5.  The  mean  duration  of  circulation  is  shorter  in  smaller  than  in  larger  animals. 

6.  The  mean  arterial  pressure  of  blood  in  two  species  of  mammalia  bears  a 
nearly  inverse  proportion  to  the  mean  quantity  of  biood  flowing  within  an  equal 
space  of  time  through  a  portion  of  body  of  the  same  weight : 


"mSK-H^SS?^  Q«ntity  of  Blood- 

Horse    ....    280        152 

Dor 150        272 

Goat 136        311 

Kabbit  ....      80        592 

According  to  this  theory,  the  pressure  of  blood  for  man  would  be  200 
millim.  hydrg.  7.  The  mean  arterial  pressures  bear  nearljr  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  mean  durations  of  circulation.  8.  The  velocity  of  blood  within 
the  capillaries  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  withiu 
the  same  time  through  portions  of  body  of  the  same  weight.  The  caj^illary 
eurcnlation  is  therefore  more  rapid  in  the  smaller  than  in  tne  larger  species  oT 
mammalia.  ,       . 

Milne-Edwards  nves  the  diameter  of  the  blood-globules  of  many  soecies  of 
animals.  The  aumor  draws,  from  the  comparisou  of  the  blood-globules  of 
ii|imalj|  belonging  to  various  classes  of  vertebrata,  the  inference  that  there 
^usts  a  certain  relation  between  the  size  of  the  blood -globides  and  the 
physiological  activity,  especially  the  respiratory  want  of  the  animal — viz., 
that  the  respiratory  want  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
globules,  or  that  the  greater  the  respiratory  want,  the  smaller  the  diameter 
of  the  globules.  This  relation  is  evidently  much  in  harmony  with  the  view 
that  the  blood-globules  are  the  bearers  of  oxysen,  as  the  same  weight  of 
smaller  globules'  offers  a  larger  surface  than  the  same  weight  of  larger 
gbbules. 

Nelson  coofiiders  the  diastole  of  the  heart  as  the  effect  of  an  active  move* 
ment.  He  assumes  that  the  heart-muscles,  unlike  voluntary  muscles,  are  pos- 
aessed  of  a  double  power,  that  of  expansion  as  well  as  of  contraction  (p.  82). 
The  distension  of  the  ventricles,  the  author  says  in  another  place,  "is  an 
active  and  inherent  force."    The  mechanical  forces  acting  on  the  movement 
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of  the  blood  in  the  veins  are : — 1.  That  furnished  by  the  heart  and  arteries; 
2.  That  by  the  pleural  vacuum  of  the  thorax ;  and  3.  The  expansive  power 
of  the  auricle.  A  fourth,  "  possibly  physiological,"  power  the  author  is 
inclined  to  assume,  from  the  fact  that  soon  after  deaw  the  body  becomes 
mottled,  even  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  body,  while  these  parts  are  left  com- 
pletely  white  at  a  later  period.  Nelson  liimseif  does  not  enaeavour  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  assumed  fourth  force.  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  and 
their  flattening  after  death  is  "  due  to  two  forces, — a  vacuum  and  an  inter-, 
stitial  circulation  or  movement;  and  because  the  pleural  vacuum  can  with 
difficulty  reach  through  the  hepatic  system  to  the  mesenteric  arteries,  they  are 
never  found  so  completely  empty  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  extra  digestive 
system." 

Calliburces  has  made  experiments  on  the  influence  of  warmth  on  the  action 
of  the  heart.  He  found  that  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  frog 
is  considerably  increased  by  immersing  his  hind  legs  into  warm  water;  the 
same  result  was.  obtained  after  section  of  the  crural  nerves,  and  after  poisoning 
by  curare,  showing,  to  the  author's  mind,  that  the  nerves  are  not  connected 
with  this  increased  frequencv  of  pulsation.  The  immersion  of  a  cut  out  frog's 
heart  into  water  of  40°  Cent.  (140<>  F.)  raised  the  number  of  contractions 
from  18  to  94  per  minute  ;  in  a  second  case  from  38  to  80.  Water  of  25°  C. 
{IT"  FO  caused  an  increase  from  30  to  62 ;  water  of  50°  (122°  P.)  from  36  to 
72.  Water  of  10*  (50"  F.)  stopped  the  action  of  the  same  heart,  while  soon 
afterwards  the  immersion  into  water  of  50°  (122°  F.)  produced  82  pulsations. 

Valentin  found  that  the  waking  marmot  excreted  in  the  average  75  times 
more  carbonic  acid,  and  inhaled  41  times  more  oxygen  than  the  same  animal  in 
the  most  complete  state  of  hvbemation.  The  stages  between  waking  and  most 
profound  hybernation  yieldea  intermedyLate  figures.  A  waking  hedgehog  yielded 
about  20'5  times  more  carbonic  acid,  and  consumed  18'4  times  more  oxygen 
than  one  in  the  state  of  hybernation.  The  author's  observations  farther  show, 
that  the  profounder  the  stage  of  hybernation  the  more  is  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  in  excess  to  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  proportion  of  carbonic 
acidexcreted  to  the  oxygen  consumed  was,  in  the  waking  state,  1 :  O'OO ;  in 
the  half-sleeping  condition,  1  :  I'Ol;  in  the  quiet  sleep,  1 :  1*39;  in  the  pro- 
found sleep,  1 :  1*65. 

Schneprs  observations  on  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  are  made  by  Ber* 
nard's  spirometer.  Regarding  the  influence  of  age,  he  found  that  the  capacity 
is  highest  in  the  age  of  twenty.  The  greatest  increase  takes  place  between 
the  years  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  The  average  increase  for  every  year 
below  the  age  of  ten  is  about  140  cubic  centimetres ;  the  average  capacity  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  being  1400  cubic  centimetres;  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  year  the  annual  increase  is  more  considerable,  amounting  in  the  average 
to  260  cubic  centimetres.  For  the  period  of  decrease  after  the  age  of  twenty 
no  certain  figure,  expressing  the  annual  diminution,  can  be  fixed  as  yet.  The 
capacity  of  women  is  smaller  than  that  of  men.  With  regard  to  neight  of 
body,  persons  of  the  same  height  may  exhibit  a  difference  of  1200  or  1300 
cubic  centimetres.  Although  the  vital  capacity  in  general  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height,  yet  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  the  age  is,  according  to 
the  author,  of  greater  importance.  There  does  not  exist  a  certain  relation 
between  the  circumference  of  the  chest  and  the  vital  capacity. 


rv.  Absobptiok,  Nutmtiok,  and  Metahobfhosis  op  Matter; 
Secbetion  aud  Excbbtion. 

Heidenhaiv  :    The   Wayi  of  Absorption  of  Fat,    (Moleschott's  Untcr- 
suchungen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  25 J,  1858.) 

BsRNASJ) :    On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Formation  qf  Stiffar  in  the  Liter. 
(Compt.  Eend.,  vol  xliv.,  p.  578, 1857;  and  Gaz.  M6d.,  No.  13, 1857.) 
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3.  Pblouzb:  On  ike  Ofycoaenie  Matter.     (Compt.  Eend.,  toI.  xliv.,  1857  j 

and  Henle  and  Meissners,  L  c,  p.  247.) 

4.  Savsok  :  On  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economy,  (Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  xliv.,  pp.  1159  and  1323,  and  vol.  xlv.,  p.  343,  1857;  and 
Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  c,  p.  247.) 

5.  BiBASD :  On  the  Phvsioloaieal  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economy, 

(Bull,  de  I'Acad.,  vol.xxii.,p.  774, 1857;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  voL  xcvii., 
p.  1,1858.) 

6.  Chattveau  :  The  Substance  which  in  the  Blood  of  Starving  Animals  reduces 
the  Oxide  of  Copper,  is  Fermentable  Sugar.  (L'Union,  1857,  No.  89, 
p.  366;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  ].) 

7.  FlGUisa :  New  Facts  and  Considerations  against  the  Existence  of  the  Sugar- 

fuming  Function  of  the  lAver,     (Gaz.  Hebd.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  577  and  608, 
1857 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1.) 

8.  SCHIFF :  On  the  Olgeogenie  Substance  in  the  Liver  of  Frogs.  (Archiv  f . 
Phys.  Heilk.,  1857,  p.  263;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1.) 

9.  Lbhmanh  :  On  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  liver.    (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol . 

xcviL,  p.  1, 1858.) 

10.  Moos :  On  the  Glucogenic  Function  of  the  liver,  especially  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Nervous  System,  (Archiv  d.  Vereins  f.  wiss.  Heilk.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  38, 
1858.) 

11.  Nasse,  H.:  On  some  Differences  in  the  Condition  of  the  Idver  of  Starving 
and  of  Fed  Animals.    (Archiv  d,  Vereins  f.  wiss.  Heilk.,  1.  c,  p.  77.) 

12.  Pavt  :  \.  On  the  alleged  Sugarforming  Function  of  the  Uver.  2.  The 
Influence  of  Diet  on  the  liver.  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  third  series,  vol.  iv., 
p.  291, 1858.) 

13.  Valentik  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hybemaiion.  (Moleschott's 
TJntersuchungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 ;  vol  iii.,  p.  196, 1857;  and  voL  iv.,  p.  68, 
1858.) 

14.  StIbbleb  :  On  the  Oxidation  of  Albumin  by  Hypermanganate  of  Potash. 

^rdmann's  Joum.,  vol.  kii.,  p.  251 ;  and  Ganstatt,  1.  c,  p.  159.) 

15.  Wedbmanv  :  On  the  Formation  ofHippuric  Acid  in  Man.  (Zeitsch.  f.  rat. 
Med.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331, 1856.) 

16.  Heckeb  :  Remarks  on  the  so-called  Lithic-acid  Infarct  of  Ckildren.  (Yirch. 
Archiv,  vol.  xi.,  p.  217 ;  and  Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  c,  p.  339.) 

17.  Kbabbe:  On  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  (Kopenhagen,  1857;  and 
Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  181.) 

Heidenhain  continued  the  researches  commenced  by  Brucke,  Funke,  Sol- 
licker, and  others,  on  the  construction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially 
the  epithelium  of  the  small  intestines.  Brdcke's  statement,  that  the  broad  surface 
of  the  epithelial  cells,  i>ointing  to  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  is  open,  is  supported. 
After  having  injected  oil  into  the  stomach  of  frogs,  the  author  was  enabled  to 
recognise  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  prepared  by  means  of  a  weak 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  that  the  epithelial  ceHs  ana  their  continuations  are  pro- 
vided with  continuous  hollow  channels.  From  this  observation,  and  similar 
ones  made  on  fishes,  and  also,  though  with  more  difficulty,  on  mammalia, 
Heidenhain  concludes : — "That  the  epithelial  cells  combined  with  the  cells  of 
the  sub-epithelial  tissue,  which  are  in  an  open  connexion  with  the  former,  offer 
a  system  of  hollow  channds  provided  wiih  oomplete  walls,  which  channels  serve 
as  pre-existing  passages  for  the  fat  from  the  intestinal  tube  to  the  chyliferous 
vesseb."  The  author  is  inclined  to  consider  his  observation  as  a  proof  of  the 
t^orrectness  of  the  view  of  some  histologists,  that  the  areolar-tissae  corpuscles 
are  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (Virchow,  Leydig,  Friedreich). 
'  The  subject  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  has  ocoupira,  during  the 
last  ten  yean,  some  of  the  most  able  physiologists  and  physiological  chemists. 
Opposite  statements  have  been  made  by  various  observers,  and  nave  been  re* 
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pested  within  the  last  two  yean.  The  Banre  facts  are  quoted  in  snpport  of 
the  opposite  views.  We  purpose  giviiig  a  short  digest  ot  the  principaf  essays 
iOn  ike  subject,  and  commence  with  the  description  of  the  substance  discorered 
by  Bernard  and  Henaen,*  as  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  sugar.  When 
pure  this  glycogenic  substance  is  a  whitish,  tasteless,  inodorous^  neutral,  ap- 
parently not  crystalline  powder ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  presenting,  when  the 
solution  is  motlerately  concentrated,  a  milky  appearance ;  it  is  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol ;  with  iodine  it  yields  a  reaction  which  resembles  that  of  dextrine — ^viz., 
it  gives  rise  sometimes  to  a  bluish,  sometimes  to  a  vifdet,  a  reddish-brown,  or 
a  ^Lck  blood-red  colour ;  it  does  not  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  firom  an  alka- 
line solution,  but  it  is  easily  transformed  into  sugar  by  ferments,  saliva^  pan- 
creatic juice,  blood,  &c.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that,  althou^ 
the  contact  with  the  saliva  at  the  temperature  of  about  100^,  leads  to  an  S- 
most  instantaneous  production  of  sugar,  when  the  solution  of  the  substance  is 
neutral,  a  small  addition  of  either  add  or  alkali  can  interfere  vnth  such  a  result. 
By  Hensen  this  hod^  has  been  called  sugar-forming  substance,  by  Bernard 
glycogenic  matter,  Pavv.  proposes  the  term  hepatinc,  Nasse  calls  it  amylum 
(Starkemehl),  Schiff  is  likewise  inclined  to  consider  it  as  animal  amylum,  and 
Pelouze's  researches  show,  at  all  events,  the  ^eatcst  analogy  between  this  sub- 
stance  of  the  liver  uid  ve^table  amylum,  quite  independently  of  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  transformation  into  sugar  common  to  both.  By  means  of  fuzoing 
nitric  acid,  Pebuze  succeeded  in  transforming  the  substance  in  question  into 
xyloidtny  and  found  for  it  the  formuk  Ci,H„0|^  that  for  vegetable  amvlum 
being  Ci^HigOio.  Sddff  describes  also  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the 
liver-amylum,  and  his  statement  is  corroborated  by  Nasse.  They  consider  the 
minute  granules  found  within  the  liver-cells,  besides  the  nucleus  and  fat- 
globules,  as  representing  the  sugar-forming  substance;  they  find  that  the 
number  of  gnmules  is  largest  in  the  livers  yielding  most  sugar,  smallest  in 
those  from  sickly  animals  yielding  a  smaU  amount  of  sugar ;  they  find  the 
granules  alto^ther  wanting  in  livers  of  animals  perished  by  starvation,  as  also 
in  ^eces  of  hver  which  haa  been  exposed  to  the  influence  oi  saliva. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  glycogenic  substance  in  the 
liver,  Bernard  found  that  febrile  diseases  and  other  disturbances  in  the  nutri- 
tion caused  diminution  or  total  disappearance  of  the  substance.  Nasse  per- 
formed a  large  number  of  experiments  (most  of  them  on  rabbits,  some  on  dos;s}, 
respectins^  the  influence  of  food  or  abstmence,  as  well  on  the  liver  in  general  as 
also  on  tne  quantity  of  liver-sujgar  and  sugar-forming  substance  contained  in 
it.  The  livers  of  all  the  fed  animals,  their  Tood  having  consisted  in  carrots,  or 
in  potatoes  and  hay,  yielded  much  sugar  (2'1  per  cent.),  that  of  most  of  the 
rabbits  deprived  of  food  during  forty-two  to  sixty-six  hours  before  death, 
yielded  a  very  small  quantity,  but  always  some ;  that  of  those  perished  from 
starvation  yielded  none  whatever.  The  glycogenic  substance,  too,  was  wanting 
in  animals  subjected  to  starvation ;  while  amongst  the  fed  animals,  the  amount 
was  larger  in  those  which  had  received  ve^tables  rich  in  sugar  mixed  with 
proteinaceons  substance,  than  m  those  fed  on  amylaceous  food  and  potatoes. 
Payy's  experiments  on  the  same  subject  lead  to  further  results.  This  author's 
articles  will  be  reviewed  in  another  section  of  this  Journal ;  we  can,  however, 
not  refrain  from  shortly  mentioning  the  results  obtained  by  him  regarding  the 
influence  of  the  quality  of  food  on  the  amount -of  glycogenic  substance  (Pav/s 
Aepaiine),  The  average  per-centage  of  hepatine  in  the  liver  of  eight  dogs  kept 
on  animal  food  was  6*97,  in  the  livers  of  three  dogs  kept  on  vegetable  food  it 
was  17'23,  in  those  of  four  dogs  kept  on  tripe  ana  sugar  14*5.  We  may  rea- 
sonably infer,  that  from  sugar  and  allied  substuices  the  extra  amount  of  h^ 
tine  was  derived  in  these  instances. 

Moos,  in  his  researches  on  the  influence  of  section  of  the  pneumogaatno 
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nerves  on  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  liyer,  found  that  on  an  ar^n^ 
(from  6  cases)  500  grammes  of  rabbity  after  the  section  of  the  pneumogastne 
nerres,  yielded  0*1  gramme  of  liver-sugar;  while  600  grammes  of  &althy 
labbit  yielded  0*7  grammes  of  sugars. e.,  seven  times  more.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  performed  on  dogs  vras  asinular  one.  The  author,  however,  is  not 
inclined  to  a&ribute  to  the  section  of  the  pneumc^astric  nerves  a  direet  in- 
fluence on  the  sugar-forming  substance ;  but  he  explains  the  diminution  or  dis- 
aopearauce  of  sugar  by  the  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  increased  metamor- 
pnosb  of  matter  after  the  section  of  the  nerves ;  a  view  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Nasse  in  his  experiments  on  the  section  of  the 
pneumogastrie  nerves,*  and  on  the  influence  of  starvation  on  the  liver. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  the  sugar* 
forming  function  of  the  liver.  Moos  observed  that  galvanic  irntation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  causes  diabetes  in  a  shorter  time  even  than  the  well-known 
puncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  while  section  of  the  spinal  manow  causes 
the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  sugar,  even  if  the  ingestion  of  food  continued. 
As  the  vagi  do  not  exercise  a  direct  influence,  and  the  spinal  marrow  has  no 
other  communication  with  the  liver  than  throu£^h  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the 
author  considers  these  as  the  regulators  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  hybernation  and  similar  conditions,  Valentin 
found  that  even  after  Ave  months'  torpidity,  the  liver  of  marmots  still  contained 
sugar-forming  substance ;  but  that  the  liver  of  animals  perished  from  exhaustioo. 
during  ot  after  hybernation,  contained  no  trace  of  it.  Schiff  found,  that  th( 
liver  of  frogs  contains  no  sugar  in  February,  that  akeady  in  January  artificiid 
diabetes  cannot  be  effected  in.  them. 

Figuier  maiutaina  the  assertions  mentioned  in  our  former  reports ;  his  me- 
moirs continue  to  exhibit,  according  to  Lehmann,  the  same  proofs  of  chemical 
inaccuracy  as  they  did  before. 

Sanson  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that  all  the  sugar  met  with  in  the  system^ 
both  of  herbivora  and  camivora,  is  derived  from  the  food;  that  meat^  too,. con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  dextrine,  that  the  glycoeene  or  sugar-forming  sub- 
stance is  only  dextrine  in  an  altered  t^ondition.  Janson  finds,  as  well  m  the 
venous  as  in  the  arterial  blood,  a  substance  analogous  to  dextrine ;  he  con- 
siders that  the  Uver  only  abstracts  it  from  the  blood,  and  stores  it  up  within 
its  tissue.  That -the  blood  may  contain  sugar,  the  analyses  of  Bernard  himself 
and  of  LelHnann  sufficiently  prove.  Nasse,  in  his  last  memoir,  agaiii  commu- 
nicates observations  on  the  subject ;  he  found  sugar  in  the  blood  of  dogs  after 
amylaceous  diet,  but  did  not  find  it  after  animal  food.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
found  by  these  observers  is  too  small  to  sustain  Sanson's  view. 

The  results  of  Chauveau's  experiments  have  been  mentioned  in  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  Journal  by  Harley  ;t  we  may,  therefore,  refer  to  that  memoir. 

B^rard  found  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  ox,  fed  with  animal  food  through  a 
fistula  made  in  the  first  stomach,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  On  this  and  other 
similar  experiments  he  bases  the  view,  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  aU 
parts  of  the  animal  organism,  which  su^r,  by  means  of  the  absorbents,  is  car- 
ried to  the  centre  of  the  circulation ;  that,  however,  the  digestion  adds  to  this 
permanent  formation  of  sugar,  another,  intermittent  but  more  active  one.  The 
author  thinks-  that  not  in  tubes  and  hollow  channels,  but  within  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  tissues  the  formation  of  the  sugar  takes  place.  We  need  scarcely 
mention,  that  Benuurd  would  explam  the  exbtence  of  sugar  in  the  thoracic 
duct  as  derived  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  food  or  of  abstinence  on  the  size  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  liver,  Nasse  found,  as  the  mean  weight  of  the  liver  oi 
fourteen  n^bits  fed>  on  potatoes,  hay,  and  carrots,  43'53  p.  m.,  the  maximum 
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being  65*47  p.  m.,  the  minimuin  33'6  p.  m. ;  that  of  sixteen  rabbits  killed 
after,  in  general,  forty-two  to  fortythree  hoars'  starvation,  35*12  p.  m.,  the 
maximum  being  43*28  p.  m.,  the  minimum  24.8  p.  m. ;  that  of  six  rabbits 
perished  of  themselves,  after  a  shorter  abstinence,  34*8  p.  m.,  the  maximum 
being  37*8  p.  m.,  the  minimum  30*0  p.  m.  If  we  compare  these  fi^es  with 
those  found  by  Valentin,  for  the  liver  of  the  marmot  in  the  beginnmg  and  at 
the  end  of  hybernation,  we  find  for  the  former  condition  33*3  p.  m.,  for  the 
latter  22*5  p.  m. 

Of  Pavy's  researches  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food,  we  will  only 
mention,  that  the  mean  weight  of  the  liver  of  eleven  dogs,  under  the  influence 
of  animal  food,  amounted  to  ^th  part  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal ;  that 
of  five  dogs  kept  on  vegetable  diet  to  ^th;  that  of  four  dogs  kept  on  animal 
food  mixed  vritn  sugar  to  y^th  of  the  entire  weight. 

The  liver  of  stiured  animals  is,  according  to  Nasse's  observations,  of  a 
brownish  red  or  dirty  violet  colour,  and  is  always  dark-coloured;  that  of  fed 
animals  of  a  greyish  red,  and  lighter  colour,  as  well  on  the  surface  as  in  the 
interior ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  firmer,  more  tenaceous ;  in  the  latter  softer. 

The  «dl-bladder  of  the  starved  animals,  in  Nasse's  experiments,  was  always 
quite  filled,  the  bile  was  thick  and  of  green  colour ;  the  gall-bladder  of  the  fed 
animals  was  almost  empty,  the  bile  had  the  appearance  of  coloured  mucus. 
Valentin's  researches  on  the  hybernation  of  marmots  give  for  the  gall-bladder 
in  the  commencement  of  hybernation  a  condition  analogous  to  that  found  in 
fed  animals ;  at  the  completion  of  hybernation,  to  that  found  in  starved  animals. 

The  just-mentioned  essays  of  Valentin  are  replete  in  interest  for  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  metamorphosis  of  matter  in  genend.  The 
averaffe  loss  of  1  kilogranune  marmot  after  about  163  days  of  hybernation  is 
stated  as  351*45  grm.  The  following  table  shows  how  this  loss  is  distributed 
between  the  different  organs. 


A.  OommeneeMeMt  of  HybernaiioH, 


Orgtns. 


Per  cent, 
of  weight 
ofbodf. 


Muscles  of  trunk  and  limbs  •  26*19 

Skeleton 17-34 

Jat  • 17*05 

Skin 16*39 

Liver 3*33 

Stomach 1*91 

Colon 1-69 

Small  intestines  .     .     .     .     .     1'49 
Gland  of  hybemating  mammals    1  *33 

Brain 1*08 

Larynx  and  lungs     .    .    .    .    103 

Tongue 0*62 

Heart    • 0*61 

Diaphragm 0  60 

Kidneys 051 

Eyes 0-34 

Spinal  marrow 0*26 

Salivary  glands  of  mouth  .     .    0*17 

(Esopha^ 013 

Penis 0098 

Spleen  ........    0096 

Urinary  bladder 0091 

Suprarenal  capsules      •    .    .    0*048 
Harder's  glands 0048 


B.  Termnaiion  of  ffybemaiioH. 

Per  oent. 

OrgMM.  of  weight 

of  body. 

Muscles  of  trunk  and  limbs  •  29*73 

Skeleton 24*85 

Skin 1713 

Colon 3*31 

Small  intestines 2*26 

Liver 2*25 

Brain 203 

Stomach 1*63 

Tongue 0*99 

Larynx  and  lungs    ....  0*95 

Kidneys 0*93 

Heart 0*72 

Gland  of  hybemating  mammals    0*68 

Eyes 0-63 

Diaphragm 0*54 

Spinal  marrow    .    .     .    *    .  0*48 

(Esophagus 0'26 

Urinary  bladder 0*25 

Salivary  glands  of  mouth  .    •  0*23 

Spleen 0*14 

Harder's  glands 008 

Penis 0*07 
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We  find  at  once  that  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  eyes,  the  oesophagas, 
the  colon,  and  other  organs,  have  a  much  larger  per-centage  at  the  terminiSion 
than  at  the  beginning  of  hybernation — ^i.e.,  that  their  proportionate  loss  is 
smaller  than  that  of  other  oreans ;  while  the  fat  (not  introduced  by  the  author 
into  the  series  B),  which  in  tue  beginning  of  hybernation  amounted  to  17  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  had  decreased  to  less  than  Mh  ner  cent.  The  gland 
peculiar  to  the  hi^bemating  mammals  exhibits,  after  tiie  fat,  the  greatest  pro* 
poitionate  loss,  sinking  from  1*33  ^r  cent,  in  j^  to  0*68  per  cent,  in  B;  the 
liyer,  too,  loses  much  in  proportion,  maintaining  in  B  only  2*25  per  cent.^ 
while  it  occupies  in  A  3*33  per  cent 

If  we  compare  the  results  of  hybernation  with  tliose  of  starvation,  as  de- 
scribed by  Cnossat,*  we  find  thai  tiie  starving  pigeon  daily  consumes  in  the 
average  M  times  more  muscular  substance  than  the  marmot  in  the  state  of 
torpor,  and  only  11  times  more  fat,  33. times  more  of  the  tissue  of  the  alimen- 
tary cana^  18*3  times  more  liver,  15  times  more  luug,  5  times  more  skin. 
The  starving  pigeon  consumes,  therefore,  cpmpai^d.with  the  torpid  mai'mot,  a 
considerably  larfi;er  proportion  of  noble,  oi^^aj^,  ^a  jnuscle,  than  of  the  more 
easily  recoverable  fat.  The  starving  animal,  having  lost  in  weight  the  same 
proDortion  as  the  hybemating  animal  after  the  state  of  torpor,  willbe  left  much 
weaker  than  the  latter.  The  mean  dail;^  loss  from  starvation  in  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  bears  to  that  from  hybernation  the  proportion  of  18*3  :  1. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  excretion  of  two  mantiots  m  the  state  of  torpor  are  giveil 
in  the  lollowing  figures. 

Arentge  amoimt  of  dailj  excretion  daring  the  whole  dorfttioa 
of  the  hybernation. 


BCarmok. 

Kean  weight 
of  body 

Faoet. 

Urine. 

Bom  of  per- 
ceptible 

Perspirfttion 

in  gTAmmes. 

excretion. 

No.l 

.    •    802*6     ... 

0*019    . 

.    0*807 

...    0-826     .. 

.      1*100 

No.  3 

•    .  1383*4    ... 

0024    . 

..    1*283 

...    1-307    .. 

.      2198 

The  larger  figures  belonging  to  No.  3  are  caused  by  the  circtimstance  of  the 
animal  having  been  repeatedly  awake,  and  having,  on  the  whole,  slept  less  pro- 
foundly. Another  table  given  by  the  author  demonstrates,  that  the  relative 
loss  of  weight  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  profoundness  of  the  state  of 
hybernation. 

8tadeler  has  repeated  Bechamp'sf  experiments  on  the  formation  of  urea 
from  albumen;  he  aid  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  any  urea;  but  in  making 
the  experiment,  as  much  as  possible  according  toBechamp's  description,  he  found 
that  he  had  formed  benzoic  acid.  The  view  that  benzoic  acid  may  be  formed 
within  the  organism  from  proteinaoeous  substances  is,  therefore,  rendered  more 
probable  by  experimental  proof. 

Weismann's  researches  on  the  formation  of  liippuric  acid  in  man  corrobo- 
rate likewise  the  just-mentioned  view.  This  author  finds,  that  hippuric  acid 
is  excreted  with  the  urine,  even  after  during  several  days  no  other  but  animal 
foodhadbeen  taken.  As  however  hippuric  acidappears  tobe  always  formed  hj  the 
union  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycin,  J  it  seems  correct  to  infer  that  benzoic  acid  is 
a  constant  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Weismann  found  that  his 
urine,  when  he  lived  on  mixed  diet,  contained  on  an  average  0*14  per  cent,  of 


grammes.    The  quality  < 

quantity  of  the  acid  excreted.    The  urine  of  several  patients  affected  with 

*  Becherehes  Exp^rlmentalet  tor  rinanition.    Paii«,  184S. 
t  Conf.  this  Jonmal,  No.  41.  p.  SS9.  1SA8. 
t  Conf.  KQhnd  and  Hallwachs  on  the  Formation  of  EDppuio  Add  after  the  IngetUon 
of  Benxolo  Add,  in  this  Joomal,  No.  iZ,  p.  229.  16»8. 
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tjjphdd  feTer,  irho  had  for  betveen  two  and  four  veeks  taken  noUmog  but 
muk  and  brotii,  eontained  likewise  about  0'05  per  cent,  of  bippuric  add. 

Hecker  ezainined  the  urine  of  children  within  the  first  days  after  birth.  The 
Bjpeoific  granty  was  ahraTs  very  low,  the  quantitv  of  solid  ingredients  smalL 
The  nrine  of  stiU-bom  duldren  was  always  sligotly  acid;  in  one  esse  it  was 
oomposed,  according  to  Hoppe's  analysu,  of  3*26  p.  m.  omnio,  2*71  inorganio 
solia  constituents,  and  994-03  water.  The  mine  of  a  healthy  child,  eight  days 
of  age,  was  pak  straw-colonr,  add,  of  1'00233  specific  gravity,  and  oon* 
tained  (Hoppe) : 

Urea •      0*41  p.  m. 

Lithicacid 0*11    „ 

Other  organic  oonstitaents  •    •      6*14    „ 


Salts 


Soluble 1-60 

Insdnble    ,    .    ,    .    ,      001 


SoHds.    «,••,.«.      8*27    n 
Water     . 991*73    „ 

Until  to  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  amount  of  nrine  is  inconsiderable ;  dniing 
the  following  days  it  is  about  three  onnces;  the  composition  remaina  up 
to  the  twenty-fifth  day  similar  to  that  of  the  still-bom  child.  The  proj^r- 
tion  of  lithic  acid  was  always  small ;  Hecker  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  view 
that  the  formation  of  a  lithic-acid  deposit  in  the  kidneys  of  ouldren  is  a  physio- 
logical phenomenon. 

^raboe  found,  as  the  average  of  phosphoric  add  for  twenty-four  hours,  3*429 
grammes,  of  which  Quantity  0*600  grammes  were  combined  with  earthy  bases, 
with  regard  to  the  cloudiness  and  tne  sediment  formed  in  some  urines  by  the 
process  of  boiling,  the  author  states  that  the  sediment  contains,  besides  lime, 
phosphoric  add,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  matter ;  sometimes  also  magnesia. 
Arabbe  found  such  urine  always  a&aline,  neutral,  or  onlv  slightly  add. 
Soberer  adds  to  the  abstract  from  Xrabbe's  essay,  thai  he  has  lon^  ago  re« 
marked  that  the  nredpitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates  by  boiling  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  so-called  neutral  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  thaf^ 
however,  also  the  sesquicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  give  rise  to  this 
phenomenon  during  boiling. 

Y,  NsRvoufl  Stsoxm. 

1.  KoBflncAUL  and  TxinrxB :  On.  tke  Origin  tmd  Nature  of  ^pii^fUfarm  CkM- 
mtUUme  from  Lom  of  Biood,  and  em  Epileptjf  in  Oeneral*  (Afoleschott'e 
Untersuchungen,  iii.,  p.  1, 1857.) 

2.  SncH :  CkmtrihtOion  to  tke  Knowledae  of  ike  Chorda  Tym^kud^  (Annalen 
d.  Charity  Jahrgang  viii.,  p.  59 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  114.) 

3.  SnzGXLBXBO :  On  tke  Nervoue  Centres  of  the  Moeemente  of  tke  Uterus, 

iZdtsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  third  series,  voL  iL,  p.  1, 1857 ;  and  Schmidt's 
ahrb.,  vol.  xcviL,  p.  277.) 

4.  Spisgxlbeko  :  On  tke  Movement  of  ike  Intetiiuei,  (Zdtsdi.  t  cat.  Med., 
1.  e.,  p.  44;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  279.) 

5.  KumEKandLuBWio:  On  the  Belatiou  of  tke  Fneumogastrie  and  S^ncknie 
Nervee  to  ike  Moiion  of  ike  Inteetines,  (Zdtsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  third  seiies^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  367, 1858.) 

6.  BuDOX :  On  tke  SeneUieeneea  of  ike  Abdominal  QaugUa.    (Deutsche  Klinik» 

No.  20, 1858.) 

7.  CzEBMAK:  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  tke  Injtuence  of  Nerves  on  ike 
:>   SeereOen   (^  SaUvm.     (Sitsungabericht    d.  Wien.  Aeaden^  vd*  xxv.. 

Heft  3,  p.  3 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  a,  p.  119.) 
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&  HiUBCBS '.   0»  ike  ImpoHtmce  of  the  Neurilmma,    (Zsttsclu  f.  rnl  Med., 

third  series,  toI.  iv.,  p.  168, 1858.) 
9.  Moo8 :  On  the  Imflmence  of  the  Nervoue  Sjfttem  tm  the  Ofyeoyeiue  Fmction  of 

the  Liver,    (Caai.  sub.  it.) 

Kuasmsiil  and  Tenner  prodaoed,  by  oompiessiou  and  ligotare  of  the  arteries 
of  the  neck  in  health?  rabbits,  the  same  epileptiform  eonvoMons  which  am 
seen  in  animals  bleecQnff  n»idij  to  death.  In  Tcry  debilitated  or  etherised 
animals  neither  loss  of  olooa  nor  compresnon  of  tlie  arteries  caused  the  eon- 
Tnlsions.  The  olosnre  of  both  carotid  and  subclanan  arteries  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  the  conTolsions ;  if  circulation  was  allowed  to  oontinne  in 
any  one  of  the  four  Tesseb,  oonTiibions  nerer  ensued,  but  only  weakness  and 
pandjBis.  The  general  convuMons  usually  commenced  about  eight  to  eighteen 
neemidi  after  the  intemiption  of  the  arterial  circulation.  For  the  deaonption 
of  the  conTukions  we  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself.  Bpili^tifonn  they  are, 
aeoording  to  the  authors,  because  the  animals  bdon  the  oommenoement  of  the 
general  ooorulsions  fidl  down,  deprived  of  voluntarr  motk>n,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  kiss  of  oonsdonsness,  nerer  screaming  before  or  during  the  attack : 
further,  because  the  panils  are,  daring  the  attacks,  dilated  and  motionless,  and 
the  eyeballs  likewise  fixed ;  tint  the  attacks  begin  with  contraction  of  the 
eerrical  musdes,  that  the  resniration  is  suspended,  although  the  heart's  action 
is  uninterrupted;  and  that  the  atonic  conmlsions  of  the  limbs  end  in  tonic 
eonvnlsions,  are  additional  causes  for  the  authors'  view  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  sttadDB.  As  soon  as  the  interruptbn  of  the  circulation  ceases,  the  con« 
▼ulsions  leave  off.  The  sudden  return  of  the  blood  to  the  head  never  causes 
convulsions.  By  means  of  holes  made  in  the  cranium,  ihe  authors  observed 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  drcnlation  was  followed  by  capillaiy  ansBmia  and 
venous  oligemia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  that  tne  venous  olimnia 
became  diminiahed  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  convuunone, 
but  that  the  paleness  of  the  bram  continued.  As  the  essential  cause  of  the 
convulsions,  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  tiie  brain  is  considered.  The  (Hminishecl 
merfianical  pressure  is  regarded  as  of  only  secondivy  importance.  The  attai^ 
took  place  even  when  a  great  pui  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellam,  ami  m^ulla 
oblongata  was  laid  open.  Anssmia  of  the  spinal  marrow  caused  only  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  respiration,  never  real  convulsions ; 
when  the  privation  of  blood  was  sudden  and  complete,  slight  trembling  motions 
of  the  limos  preceded  the  paralysis.  A  series  oi  experiments,  made  by  takii^ 
off  parts  of  ttie  cerebrum,  proved  that  the  epileptiform  convulsions  did  nM 
depend  on  the  cerebrum,  bat  <m  the  suddenly  interrupted  nutrition  of  the 
motor  centres  situated  behind  the  optic  thalami.  From  tnese  results,  and  the 
authors'  experience  on  man,  they  inier  that  epileptic  convulsions  in  man  occur 
only  when,  Desides  the  cerebrum,  some  of  the  parts,  or  all  parts  of  the  brain 
situated  behind  the  optic  thalami,  become  suddenly  deprived  of  the  sufficient 
amount  of  blood ;  that,  however,  the  fall  precedmg  tne  convulsions,  the  loss 
of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  depend  on  the  raection  of  the  cerebrum. 
Congestion  of  the  brain,  either  active  or  passive,  appears  to  them  a  very  im- 
proMble  cause  of  epileptiform  oonvulnons.  The  sphagiasmus  and  trachelismus 
of  M.  Hall,  the  authors  say,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  source  of  epileptic 
paroxysms,  but  the  laryngismus  is  such  a  source.  It  seems  further  probaMe, 
mm  some  experiments,  that  some  forms  of  epilepsy  are  connected  with  a 
spasm  of  the  contractile  elements  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  The  medull* 
cmobgata,  therefore,  as  the  origin  of  the  contraction  of  the  dottis  and  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  may  be  regarded  as  a  freijuent  cause  of  epueptic  paroxysms. 

9tich  observed  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  the  corre- 
Monding  margin  of  the  tongue  exhibits  a  diminution  of  taste,  wfakh  phenomenon 
does,  however,  not  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tongoe.    The  diminution  of  taste 
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does  not  take  place  if  the  cause  of  paralyvis  lies  on  the  base  of  the  cranium ; 
but  if  the  cause  li^s  at  the  origin  01  the  chorda  tympani,  or  has  a  more  peri- 
pheric situationj  the  disturbance  of  taste  occurs.  SchifP  remarked  this 
phenomenon  in  a  man  whose  facial  nerve  had  been  cut  through  close  to  its 
emersion  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
disturbance  is  attributable  not  to  the  faeial  nerves,  but  to  the  fibres  derived 
from  the  fifth  pair. 

Spiegelberg  concludes,  from  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits,  cats,  and 
guinea-pigs,  reading  the  movements  of  the  uterus,  1.  That  the  stoppage  of 
the  circulation  is  the  cause  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  aterus.  The 
uterus  resembles  in  this  respect  the  intestinal  tract.  Compression  of  the 
aorta  immediately  below  the  diaphragm  causes  always  movements  of  the  tubes 
of  the  uterus  and  intestinal  tract,  which  continue  as  long  as  the  compression 
lasts,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the  ^lterruption  of  the  circulation  is  suspended. 
2.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  exercise  no  immediate  influence  on  the  uterus ; 
but  if  tney  stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  this  circumstance  acts  like  the  com- 
pression of  the  aorta.  3.  Irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  excites  co&« 
tractions  of  the  uterus,  which  phenomenon  is  not  influenced  by  section  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves.  4.  The  cerebellum  is  the  principal  centre  for  the 
movements  in  question.  Irritation  of  any  part  of  it  excited  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  that  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  was  likewise 
often  successful,  that  of  the  cerebrum  never.  5.  The  movements  may  be 
excited  from  every  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  but  especially  from  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  portion.  The  movement  of  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be 
stopped  by  means  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  this,  however,  the  author 
attrioutes  to  over-excitation.  6.  The  sympathetic  and  sacral  nerves  form  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  nervous  centres  and  the  uterus.  7*  The 
impulse  to  the  parturient  action  of  the  uterus  is  not  given  by  the  nervous 
system,  but  probably  by  local  changes  of  the  circulation  in  the  uterus,  occurring 
at  the  termination  of  pregnancv. 

The  same  author  confinns  the  dependence  of  the  intestinal  movements  on 
the  spinal  marrow  and  brain.  From  all  places  which  excite  the  movement  of 
the  uterus,  that  of  the  intestines  may  be  likewise  excited.  Interruption  of 
the  circulation  effects  likewise  very  active  movement  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
compression  of  the  aorta  does  it  to  a  greater  de^e  than  compression  of  the 
vena  cava  or  vena  portee.  This  would  oe  opposite  to  Brown-S^uard's  view, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  peristaltic  movements. 
It  would  also  appear  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
exposed  to  the  air  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  merely  to  the 
excitation  by  the  air.  - 

Pfliiger's  assertion,  that  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  stops  the  peri* 
staltic  movement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  repeatedly  contradicted. 
Xupffer  and  Ludwig  found  that  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  question  may  as 
well  excite  the  action  of  the  intestine  as  also  stop  it,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  latter.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  there  are  now  various  observations 
extant,  that  the  same  nerve  may  cause  movement  and  may  arrest  movement 
Schiff's  view,  that  the  arresting  of  movement  is  not  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
nerve,  but  the  product  of  over-irritation — i.e.,  exhaustion,  appears  to  deserve 
the  attention  of^  experimenters.  We  need  only  mention  that  Erkhard  observed 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  contractions  by  moderate  irritation  of  the  pneumo* 
gastric  nerve. 

Budge  found,  in  his  experiments  on  various  animals,  contrary  to  the  view 

expressed  by  Eomberg,*  that  the  ganglion  semilunare  and  the  ganglion 

mesaraicum  are  in  a  considerable  degree  sensitive ;  at  all  events,  as  sensitive  as 

the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  splanchnic  nerve,  the  ramus  communicans,  and 

•  Lehrbach  der  Nonrenknakhfllton,  third  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  1«1. 
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the  oerrical  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic ;  but  mnch  less  so  than  the  fifth 
pair  or  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Czermak  confirms  Lndwig's  observation,  that  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
branch  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  or  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  may  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva  just  as  much  as  irritation  of  the 
glandular  branch  of  the  lingualis.  The  author  remarks,  however,  in  addition, 
that  electric  irritation  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  may 
diminish  and  even  suspend  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Sometimes  the  irritation 
of  the  glandular  branch  of  the  lingualis  does  not  influence  the  secretion  of 
saliva  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  had  been  previously  irritated.  If  both, 
nerves  are  stimidatedsunultaneousl^  the  secretion  rapidly  reaches  its  maximum, 
but  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it  becomes  diminished  and  frequently  ceases 
altogether.  We  have  therefore  another  proof  of  the  arresting  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  if  we  do  not  prefer  to  explain  the  phenomenon  just  described 
as  the  product  of  over-irritation. 

The  experiments  of  Harless,  made  on  the  nerves  of  frogs,  prove  that  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves  are  of  ereat  importance  in  regulating  the  irritability  of 
the  nerves.  The  author  considers  himself  entitled  to  infer  tnat  the  irritability 
and  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve  are  in  close  connexion  with  the  pro- 
portion of  water  contained  in  the  nerve — viz.,  that  they  become  much  increased 
by  any  loss  of  water  sustained  by  the  nerve.  He  further  maintains,  that  the 
degree  of  irritability  and  conducting  power  varies  with  the  decree  of  pressure 
exercised  by  the  sheath ;  that  this  pressure  becomes  increased  bv  the  orocess 
of  exudation  of  the  sheath ;  that,  therefore,  the  irritability  and  conaucting 
power  of  the  nerve  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  percentage  of  water 
contained  in  the  sheath. 

HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  MATERU  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 

By  RoBBKT  HuMTER  Sempls,  M.D. 
lieentiate  of  the  Bojaf  College  of  Phjaudaiie,  uid  Fhyaiciaa  to  the  Northern  DispesMrj. 

I.  On  ike  Beneficial  Effeett  of  the  Emptoyment  of  Belladonna  in  Incontinence  of 
FceecU  Matters,  existing  alone,  or  accompanied  with  Enuresis  in  Children, 
By  Dr.  A.  Richakd.     (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Aug.  15, 1868.) 

Dr.  Richard,  being  in  attendance  on  a  boy  suffering  under  incontinence  of 
fncal  matters,  which  nad  resisted  all  the  methods  of  treatment  usually  recom- 
mended, was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  belladonna,  which  succeeds  so  often 
in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine.  He  prescribed  the  syrup  of  belladonna  in- 
ternally, and  placed  a  suppository  coated  with  belladonna  pommade  in  the 
rectum.  Two  days  after  tne  commencement  of  this  treatment,  the  child  had 
no  more  involuntary  stools,  and  was  cured  of  his  infirmity.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  afterwards  employed  upon  four  patients  suffering  from  the  same 
inconvenience,  and  in  three  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  M.  Bercioux, 
who  conducted  the  treatment  of  the  four  patients,  considers  that  belladonna  may 
probablv  act  more  rapidly  on  the  functions  of  tlie  rectum  than  on  those  of 
the  bladder,  and  that  instead  of  being  classed  among  the  stupefying  agents,  it 
ought  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  an  exciting  medicine  hke  strychnia  and 
ergot  of  rye,  inasmuch  as  it  cures  an  affection  wmch  M.  Bercioux  considers  to 
be  due  to  muscular  atony.  The  editors  of  the  '  Bulletin,'  however,  do  not 
assent  to  this  view  of  the  action  of  belladonna,  but  they  re^d  the  incontinence 
as  being  due  to  a  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  existmg  between  the  two 
antagonistic  muscular  powers  of  the  rectum  or  the  bladder,  and  that  the  bella- 
donna^ hj  its  special  properties,  restores  the  equilibrium,  and  thus  brings  back 
the  functions  to  their  normal  condition. 
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IL  Om  GfyeeroU  cfTor  and  Oil  of  Cade  {Jwmperm  Oxyeedr%i\  ae  Local  AjM- 
eationt  in  JSczemalous  and  Impeliginout  Bruptumt.  (BuUetin  G^omL  de 
Th^n^atique,  Aug.  15, 1868.) 

Modem  observation  has  proved  that  resmons  and  empyrenmatic  prodncta 
are  among  the  most  poiprerful  local  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneoixs 
eruptions.  Purified  tar,  mixed  with  lard,  is  in  constant  use  at  the  Hopital 
St.  Jjouis  in  Paris,  but  since  the  introduction  of  glycerine  into  pharmacy, 
M.  Gibert  emnloys  it  in  place  of  lard.  In  order  to  facilitate  its  use,  the 
mixture  is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  starch.  This  preparation  possesses  the 
advantage  over  ordinary  greasy  applications,  of  being  removed  by  water.  This 
glycerole  is  prepared  by  mixing;  toffcther  thirty  grammes  of  glycerine  with  two 
grammes  of  purified  tar,  ana  adding  while  hot  fifteen  grammes  of  powdered 
starch.  By  tnis  means  a  pommade  is  obtained  which  is  not  very  thicK,  and  is 
easily  spread.  This  topical  application  relieves  itching,  dries  up  excoriations, 
absorbs  exhalation,  and  dissipates  redness — ^in  fact,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and 
resolvent  without  producing  irritation.  TIius  eczema  rubrum,  impetigo, 
prurigo  of  the  scrotum  and  anus,  acne  rosacea,  and  sub-inflammatorv  mentagra, 
are  modified  in  a  very  advantageous  manner  under  its  use.  Another  proauct 
frequently  employed  hy  M.  Gibert  is  the  oil  of  cade  (juniperus  oryeedrui),  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  oil  possesses  empyrenmatic  properties  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  tar,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or 
cod-liver  oil.  A  combination  with  the  lal  ter  oil  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  huile  cadie  at  the  Hopital  St.  Louis.  It  is  paiticularly  in  pruriginotts, 
papular,  and  obstinate  eczematous  eruptions  about  the  anus  and  the  generative 
organs,  that  M.  Gibert  has  found  this  oil  efficacious.  In  certain  cases,  he 
combines  with  the  use  of  this  ointment  the  internal  employment  of  the  liquor 
arsenicalis. 


III.  On  the  Opiate  Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Fever.    By  R.  W.  O'Donovan, 
Belturbet.   (The  Dubhn  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1858.) 

The  opiate  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  though  not  new  in  medical  practice, 
is  shown  by  Mr.  O'Donovan  to  have  been  very  succesefnl in  seven  cases  which 
he  records.  The  opium  was  the  chief  remedy  employed  in  all  the  cases,  a  little 
castor-oU  being  sometimes  given  to  obviate  constipation,  and  in  some  instances 
soothing  liniments  were  applied  to  the  joints,  ana  quina  was  administered  in- 
ternally. Mr.  O'Donovan  commenced  with  a  full  dose  of  opium — ^namely, 
two  grains  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  the  pain  was  relieved  and  the  patient 
slept,  or  at  least  until  he  felt  easy  and  composed;  and  headache  was  never 
observed.  The  opium  treatment  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease,  as  was 
proved  by  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  for  thirteen  weeks 
without  mitigation,  but  in  which,  under  the  use  of  opium,  relief  was  obtained 
in  two  days.  In  another  case,  the  opium  was  commenced  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  illness,  and  convalescence  was  es^blished  in  four  days  afterwards.  Another 
case  was  convalescent  in  four  davs,  and  a  fourth  was  relieved  in  seven  days. 
Mr.  O'Donovan  also  found  that  the  excessive  sweating,  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  yielded  to  opium. 


IV.  On  the  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  of  the  Banunculacete.  By  Pbotessor 
Cla&tts,  of  Leipzig.  (Zeitschrift  dcr  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  ea  Wien, 
Aug.  16. 1858.) 

Most  of  the  ranunculacen  indigeDoas  to  Germaav  are  diatiaguidied  by  an 
acrid  bnniing  taste,  and  on  this  aeoonnt,  and  from  their  injurious  effects  upon 
cattle  when  fresh,  they  are  considered  to  be  poisonous.     The  xanuncuhiA 
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soeleratus,  E.  flammnla,  and  R.  acris,  and  the  Pulsatilla  pratensis  and  F.  vnl- 
cam,  may  be  regarded  as  being  endowed  with  the  most  acrid  properties.  The 
uci  that  the  true  ranunculi  lose  their  acrid  taste  bj  drying,  while  the  Pulsa- 
tillas retain  their  active  princioles,  leads  to  the  belief  that  while  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  former  are  aue  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  principle,  dissi- 
pated by  dryings  those  of  Pulsatilla  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  same 
volatile  principle,  together  with  another  acrid  and  narcotic  substance.  Dr. 
Clams  has  ascertained  that  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  Pulsatillas  is  anemonin, 
and  the  acrid  principle  is  a  resin  with  an  acicl  reaction,  while  the  acrid  prin- 
ciple common  to  the  ranunculus  sceleratus  and  Pulsatilla  pratensis  is  a 
volatile  oiL 

From  chemical  experiments  on  the  ranunculacesB  and  the  administration  of 
the  products  to  the  lower  animals.  Dr.  Claras  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
dnsions : — 1.  The  ranunculus  sceleratus,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the  ranunculi, 
belong  to  the  class  of  narcotico-acrids,  inasmuch  as  they  induce  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  irritation  of  the  kidneys,  and  they  diminish  the 
number  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations.  2.  Tne  acrid  principle  of  the 
ranunculus  sceleratus  is  a  volatile  oil,  soluble  in  ether,  of  a  veiy  pungent  taste 
and  smell,  which  probably  becomes  decomposed,  by  keeping  in  close  vessels, 
into  inert  anemonic  acid  and  the  narcotic  principle,  anemonin.  3.  The  narcotic 
principle  of  ranunculus  sceleratus  is  anemonin ;  it  exists  in  this  plant  in  much 
smaller  profjortion  than  in  Pulsatilla  pratensis,  and  hence  the  narcotic  effects, 
such  as  diminution  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations,  and  palsy  of  the  extre- 
mities, are  less  marked  than  in  Pulsatilla,  while  the  acrid  effects,  such  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys,  preponderate. 
4.  The  resin  from  the  ranunculus  sceleratus  is  almost  inert,  and  produces 
only  a  slight  increase  of  diuresis.  5.  Pulsatilla  ])ratensis  probably  belongs  to 
the  class  of  narcotico-acrids,  since  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  tne  skin,  the  gastro- 
intestinal tube,  and  the  kidneys,  and  paralyzes  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  sympathetic  system.  6.  The  narcotic  operation  (stupor, 
palsy  of  the  extremities,  slow  pulse  and  breathing,)  depends  upon  the  anemonin, 
and  the  irritant  effects  on  the  skin,  intestinal  canal,  and  kidneys,  depend  upon 
two  acrid  principles,  one  of  which  is  an  acid,  fixed  resin,  and  the  other  is  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  in  every  respect  to  oil  of  ranunculus.  7.  Like  the  oil 
of  ranunculus,  the  oil  of  pulsatilla  is  decom[>osed  in  close  vessels  into  anemonic 
acid  and  anemonin.  The  plant  loses  by  drfing  that  part  of  its  efflcacy  which 
de{>eud3  upon  the  presence  of  the  volatile  oil,  but  it  retains  its  narcotic  powers, 
which  depend  upon  anemonin,  and  a  part  of  its  acridity  due  to  the  acid  resin. 
8.  The  freshly-pressed  juice  of  the  pulsatiUa  and  of  the  ranunculus  sceleratus 
combines  all  tbe  narcotic  and  acrid  powers  of  both  plants.  9.  The  two  plants  now 
examined  are  very  analogous  to  one  another  in  respect  to  the  (quality  of  their 
active  principles,  since  they  both  contain  anemonin,  volatile  oil  and  a  resin. 
In  the  ranunculus  sceleratus,  the  irritant  principle  prevails  over  the  narcotic 
principle,  but  in  pulsatilla  pratensis,  the  narcotic  prevails  oyer  the  irritant, 
and  this  difference  is  due  to  the  varying  proportion  of  anemonin  in  the  two 
plants. 

v.  Om  the  Uh9  of  Sesquiehlorids  of  Iron  in  Medicine,    By  Dr.  PuiucsL. 
(Zeitachrift  der  Gesellschaft  der  Aertse  su  Wien,  July  10, 1858.) 

Dr.  Pleischl  points  out  the  use  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  some  cases  in 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  prescribed.  There  are  two  prepara- 
tions of  this  salt  in  the  Austrian  PharmacopoeiB—namely,  the  ciystaUine  ses- 
<Iuichloride,  and  the  solution  called  oleum  martis.  The  therapeutical  operati<Ni 
df  these  preparations  is  astringent  and  styptic,  and  they  are  therefore  applicable 
in  cases  of  niemoirhage  and  profuse  secretions  in  the  different  passages,  e^6> 
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dally  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Pleischl  relates  several  cases  in  support  of 
the  efficacy  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  these  affections. 

In  a  case  of  Hsmoptysis  in  a  yonng  man,  the  attacks  had  been  treated  by 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ice,  without  effect ;  but  the  haemorrhage  was  speedily 
arrested  by  the  administration  of  a  mixture  containing  sesc^nicmoride  of  iron. 
A  second  case  was  one  of  Hsmatemesis,  in  which  the  patient  had  lost  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  blood  in  three  days.  In  this  instance  acetate  of  lead, 
laudanum,  alum,  and  the  internal  and  external  use  of  ice,  had  been  tried  in 
vain ;  but  on  employing  the  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  the  bleeding 
ceased,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  cause  of  the  bleedmg  in  this  case  was 
subsequently  ascertained  to  be  a  granular  liver.  A  third  case  was  one  of 
chrome  diarrhoea  in  a  young  girl,  to  whom  calumba,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
had  been  administered  without  success ;  but  after  the  employment  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  the  evacuations  soon  became  more  consistent,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  patient  was  completely  restored  to  health.  Another  case  was  one  of 
htemorrhaffe  from  the  intestiiuu  ctmal,  occurring  after  an  attack  of  fever.  There 
were  feecS  accumulations  in  the  lower  bowel,  and  when  these  were  removed 
with  difficulty,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  followed,  and  threatened  to  carry  off  the 
patient.  The  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  employed  both  internally  and  in  the 
form  of  injection  into  the  rectum,  and  under  tins  treatment  the  bleeding  ceased* 
and  a  cure  resulted.  As  an  injection,  the  sesquichloride  has  also  been  employed 
with  much  success  in  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage  from  cancer  and  nbrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  in  one  case  of  leucorrhcea,  after  solutions  of  alum 
and  sulphate  of  zmc  had  been  injected  without  effect,  the  emplovment  of  ses- 
quichloride of  iron  as  an  injection  was  attended  with  a  notable  aiminutiou  of 
the  secretion. 

The  sesquichloride  of  iron  has  the  property  of  beinff  easily  absorbed  and  assi- 
milated in  the  system,  and  its  use  is  not  attended,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of 
lead,  with  symptoms  of  poisoning ;  and  moreover,  in  the  sequeue  of  haemorrhages, 
the  use  of  iron  is  attenaed  with  the  best  results  in  the  removal  of  anaemia. 


"VI.  On  the  Therapeutical  Jetton  of  Perehloride  of  Iron  in  the  Treatment  of 
Acute  and  Chronic  Urethritis,  By  M.  Babudel.  (Bulletm  G^n6ral  ae 
Th6rapeutique,  May  15, 1858.) 

Dr.  Barudel,  in  his  investigations  upon  the  therapeutical  employment  of  the 
perehloride  of  iron,  found  that  this  agent  exercised  a  special  influence  on  the 
genito-urinary  mucous  membranes,  for,  from  the  period  wnen  it  was  administered 
internally,  the  inflamed  membranes  were  rapidly  affected,  and  no  loneer  secreted 
the  abundant  puriform  fluids  which  accompany  the  inflammations  of  the  jgenito- 
urinary  tract.  The  perehloride  appears  to  owe  its  efficacv  to  a  double  action,  for 
it  possesses  a  haemostatic  power  which  retains  the  blooa  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  opposes  its  escape,  and  also  a  sedative  power  which  rapidly  restores  the 
functions  of  the  capillary  circulation  to  a  regular  mode  of  action.  When  the 
perehloride  of  iron  was  administered  internally.  Dr.  Barudel  found  that  it 
lowered  the  pulse  from  seventy  to  sixty,  and  even  to  fifty,  in  the  minute,  and  he 
therefore  was  induced  to  employ  it  in  many  cases  where  it  was  essential  to  reduce 
vascular  excitement.  The  auration  of  urethritis  was  certainly  shortened  by  this 
medicine,  and  cases  which  ordinarily  reouired  a  period  of  thirty  or  fortv  days  for 
their  cure  were  successfully  terminatea  in  eight  or  twelve  under  the  use  of 
the  perehloride,  wliich  was  administered  internally  in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
blennorrhagia^  and  was  also  employed  in  the  form  of  a  styptic  injection  to  the 
affected  membrane.  The  emmoyment  of  this  treatment  has  never  been  at- 
tended, in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Barudel,  with  anv  unfavourable  results,  so  as  to 
induce  him  to  discontinue  it,  idthough,  as  is  well  known,  a  multitude  of  serious 
oomplications  often  spring  up  in  the  course  of  blennorrhagia. 
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In  all  the  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Baradel,  the  treatment  was  identical,  except 
in  some  rare  instances.  In  acute  urethritis,  an  injection  of  iodide  of  lead  was 
enoplojed,  this  salt  being  almost  insoluble  and  exciting;  no  pain  in  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane ;  the  solution  of  pcrchloride  of  iron  m  injections  was  re- 
served for  chronic  blennorrhagia,  the  constriction  which  it  exercises  upon 
the  arethral  -canal  rendering  it  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  than  the  acute 
affections.  The  internal  treatment  of  all  the  cases  consisted  exclusively  in  the 
administration  of  a  mixture  containing  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  pcrchloride 
of  iron,  taken  eyery  two  hours.  In  general,  at  the  end  of  three  days  a  certain 
impTOTcment  was  effected ;  but  no  ag^vation  of  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  parts  was  ever  produced  by  this  internal  and  external  treatment,  either 
in  the  acute  or  the  chronic  cases.  The  cure  was  almost  always  completed  in 
fifteen  days.  In  chronic  urethritis,  the  only  modification  consisted  in  the  use 
of  an  injection  made  of  tincture  of  perchlonde  of  iron  and  distilled  water ;  this 
injection  was  repeated  three  times  a-day,  taking  care  that  the  fluid  should 
remain  at  least  ten  minutes  in  the  urethra.  The  general  treatment  was  of  a 
strengthening  nature,  wine  bein^  allowed  to  the  patients.  Dr.  Barudel  quotes 
two  cases,  successfully  treated  m  the  military  hospital  at  Lyons  by  the  means 
just  described,  and  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  researches : 
I.  Hiat  pcrchloride  of  iron  may  be  used  successfully,  both  externally  and 
internally,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  blennorrhagia ;  2.  That  this 

rt  is  endowed  with  well-ascertained  haemostatic  properties,  and  possesses 
a  sedative  action  on  the  general  circulation;  3.  That  several  venereal 
affections,  which  resist  ordinary  remedies,  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron ;  4.  That  the  pcrchloride,  given  both  in  acute  and  chronic 
cases,  appears  to  act,  in  the  great  majority,  as  a  specific ;  5.  That  the  pcr- 
chloride of  iron  is  sufficient  in  the  treatment  of  simple  urethritis;  but  that 
when  the  syphilitic  element  is  associated  with  this  disease,  mercurials  must 
likewise  be  employed ;  and  6.  That  the  most  important  auxiliarr  to  the  internal 
use  of  iron  is  the  emplovmeut  of  an  injection,  tlie  iodide  of  lead  oeing  applicable 
to  acute,  and  the  perchlonde  of  iron  to  chronic,  urethritis. 


VII.  On  the  Inhalation  of  Carbonic  Add  in  Granular  Pharyngitis,    By  Dr. 
WiLLBMm,  of  Vichy.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  July  15, 1858.) 

The  therapeutical  application  of  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  has  been 
made  only  in  late  years  and  principally  in  Germany.  Bischoff  and  Ennemoser 
have  maae  some  experiments  with  carbonic  acid,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  tne  gas  is  not  breathed  pure,  nor  for  too  long  a  time,  it 
produces  no  unpleasant  effects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  respiration  of 
the  patients  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  expectoration  more  abundant.  Germany 
possesses,  in  the  present  day,  a  great  number  of  establishments  where  the 
inhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  more  or  less  mixed  with  air  or  steam,  is  metho- 
dically practised.  The  gas  is  collected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to  which  a 
-caoutchouc  tube  is  adapted,  permitting  the  gas  to  be  directed  into  the  interior 
of  the  mouth,  on  the  neck,  or  on  any  other  part.  At  Pyrmont,  a  bell-glass 
has  been  placed  over  the  spring  from  which  the  gas  is  disengfuged,  and  tnree 
-tubes  carry  awav  the  carbonic  acid.  At  Franzensoad  a  large  basin  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  patients  descend  into  it  by  several  steps,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  gas  is  disengaged.  The  superior  stratum  of  air  contains  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  patients  are  accustomed  to 
ihis  atmosphere,  i)i<sj  approach  nearer  to  the  orifice  from  which  the  eas  escapes. 

The  prmcipal  effect  of  the  use  of  this  gas,  according  to  the  German 
physicians,  is  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  to  depress  the 
lunctions  of  the  nervous  system.    The  indications  for  this  mode  of  treatment 
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are-thns  drawn  up  bj  Lersoh :  it  is  especially  serviceable  in  cases  of  dyspnoea 
dependent  on  the  accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  in  the  pulmonarj  vesicles, 
or  on  emj^ysema  of  the  lung.  Helfft  considers  that  this  gas  exercises  a 
stimulant  action  upon  the  respiratoiy  tract,  and  he  recommends  its  use  in 
efaronio  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  pharynx,  in  broncliial  catarrh^ 
and  humid  asthma.  M.  Goin  recommends  its  use  in  nenrous  affections  of  the 
respiratory  passa^,  as  in  asthma,  and  also  in  intermittent  fever.  The  contra- 
indications  of  this  inhalation  are  said  to  exist  whenever  anj  afieetion  of  tbo 
respiratory  passa^  is  accompanied  by  excitement  of  the  cuoulatiiijg  system* 
The  German  physicians  unanimously  fo'ibid  this  treatment  in  phthisical  cases. 
According  to  Grafe,  it  is  absolutely  injurious  when  cavities  are  formed,  these 
being  often  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammation.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  carbonic  add  inhaUtions  the  expectoration  is  diminished,  and  the  fetor 
of  the  seeretions  is  corrected,  but  the  inflammation  of  the  pdmonary  paren* 
ehyma  is  augmented.    Its  use  must  also  be  avoided  in  haemoptysis. 

Ih.  Willomin  draws  the  following  conclusions  upon  the  inhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid — namely,  that  when  mixed  with  air,  this  gas  produces  a  more  or 
kss  active  excitement  of  the  respiratory  passages,  the  action  being  analogous 
to  that  of  the  same  gas  upon  the  skin,  tne  eye,  &c.,  and  this  effect  ought  to 
oontra-indicate  its  use  whenever  there  exists  a  disposition  to  acute  inflammation. 

That  the  excitement  is  followed  by  a  sedative  effect,  which  appears  to  depend 
on  a  special  action  of  this  gas  on  the  nervous  system,  the  respiration  beoomes 
easier,  the  cough  is  allayed,  the  circulation  is  retarded,  and  the  redness  of  chronic 
inflammation  oiminishea. 

That  continued  for  a  lon^r  time,  or  made  with  a  larger  proportion  of  gas, 
these  inhalations  cause  vertigo,  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  and  anaesthesia. 

That,  in  addition  to  this  general  action,  the  {;as  possesses  an  anaeatheiic 
power  over  wounds  and  parts  denuded  of  epidermis. 

That  these  inhalations  are  especially  emcaoious  in  chronic  inflammationa 
with  atony  of  the  muoous  membrane  and  exaggerated  secretion,  and  in  nervous 
affections  of  the  respiratory  passages;  but  tnat  they  ought  to  be  avoided  in 
phthisical  cases. 


Vm.  On  tie  Cautiie  Charcoal  and  Us  Chief  Applications,  especially  in  Diseases 
of  the  Uterus,    (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  May  15,  1858.) 

M.  Bcmnafond  has  given  directions  for  making  a  kind  of  stick  of  caustic 
oharooal,  calculated  to  replace  red-hot  iron  in  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  superficial  cauterization.  Thia  physician  has 
obtained  some  very  favourable  results  from  this  agent  in  the  toeatment  of 
shallow  ulcers,  such  as  simple  or  phaffedenic  chancres,  and  in  making  punctated 
oauteriaation  in  cervical  adenitis.  Tnis  caustic  charcoal  can  be  applied  only  on 
parts  which  are  dry  and  well  wiped;  but  on  moist  tissues,  or  those  which 
require  the  disengagement  of  mucn  heat,  the  charcoal  is  inferior  in  its  appli* 
cation  to  red-hot  iron.  Applied  upon  the  skin,  and  left  in  contact  with  it  for 
a  variable  time,  according  to  the  depth  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the 
eschar,  a  slight  crackling  sound  indicates  the  combustion  of  the  epidermis,  and 
there  remains  an  eschar  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  M.  Bonnafond's  caustic 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  ^m  dragon,  powdered  vegetable  charcoal,  and  nitrate 
of  potash ;  these  materials  are  dissolved  into  a  paste,  which  is  rolled  into 
i^lmders,  and  afterwards  dried  for  use.  These  caustic  crayons  are  used  by 
lighting  them  with  a  match  until  the  charcoal  is  partial^  inflamed,  and  a 
tirayou  of  greater  or  less  diameter  is  employed,  in  proportion  aa  a  shallow  or 
very  superacial  cauterization  is  required.  The  most  useful  application  of 
these  caustic  crayons  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  engorgement  and  granular 
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vleeraiion  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  crayon  possesses  this  advantage  over 
Ted-hot  iron,  that  it  spares  women  the  sight  of  the  preparations  for  the  actual 
oautery,  while  its  effects  are  equally  powerful  with  those  obtained  by  the  metal 


IX.  On  a  NertOTU  Cough,  probably  caused  by  Chorea  of  the  THaphragmy  cured 
by  Tartarized  Antimony  in  Large  Doses,  By  Pr.  Notta.  (L' Union 
M^cale,  July  15, 1858.) 

The  patient  was  a  eirl,  aged  seventeen,  who  had  suffered  for  three  years 
fram  a  short,  dry,  and  almost  continual  oough.  She  had  been  bled  without 
zdtief.  The  chest  was  perfectly  free  from  disease,  as  was  ascertained  by  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  and  the  uvula  was  well  formed.  Belladonna  was 
given  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  patient,  but  the  oough  returned 
without  appreciable  cause.  When  she  was  examined  in  June,  1858,  she  was 
snfBenng  uom  constant  cou^  in  the  daytime,  but  she  slept  well  at  night ;  the 
throat,  tcmsils,  and  uvula  were  all  healthy ;  there  was  no  fever ;  sbe  was  well 
devekfied  and  stout;  the  chest  was  heafthv,  menstruation  regular,  appetite 
good.  Belladonna  was  again  prescribed,  out  without  any  good  effect.  A 
mixtore  was  then  ordered,  containing  25  centigrammes  (about  6  grains)  of 
tartarized  antimony  in  115  grammes  (about  3^  ounces)  of  water,  a  table- 
spo<Hifnl  to  be  taken  every  hour.  The  mixture  caused  vomiting,  but  the  cough 
oeased  entirely.  The  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic  was  subsequently  increased  to 
40  and  50  centigiummes  (8  or  10  grains)  in  the  same  mixture,  and  under  this 
treatment  the  patient  completely  recovered. 

Dr.  Notta  considers  that  the  cough  was  produced,  in  this  case,  by  a  spasm 
fA  the  diaphragm,  resembling  chorea  in  its  nature.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  exact  cause  of  the  cough,  he  considers  that  the  case  proves  the  anti- 
spasmodic power  of  the  tartarised  antimony  in  lar^e  doses,  and  ne  recommends 
physioiBns  to  make  experiments  with  this  drug  ul  other  nervous  affections, 
besides  diorea^  in  which  it  has  succeeded  so  remarkably. 


X.  On  the  Anasthesia  produced  fy  the  Passage  of  an  Elecirie  Current  during  the 
Extraction  of  Teeth,    (L^Union  Medicale,  October  14,  1858.) 

At  a  receut  meeting  of  the  Academic  Impdriale  de  M^decine  M.  Eobert 
related  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  reference 
to  the  anesthesia  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  duriuff  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  One  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  pi^nt,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  instrument  which 
was  to  seize  the  tooth,  and  the  instrument  itself  was  isolated  from  the  hand  of 
the  operator  by  a  wrapper  of  silk.  Of  ten  cases,  two  were  completely  negative, 
for  there  was  as  much  pain,  if  not  more,  than  if  the  electrical  apparatus  had 
not  been  employed.  Four  cases  were  favourable,  and  the  patients  did  not 
complain  of  anv  painful  sensation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  true 
aniBsthesia  in  tnese  cases,  or  whether  the  action  of  the  electricity  merely  masked 
the  pain.  It  is  certain  that  a  sadden  surprise  may  prevent  the  pain  oi  a  slight 
operation  from  being  felt.  A  box  on  the  ear,  for  instance,  given  to  a  patient 
at  the  moment  of  opening  an  abscess  will  mask  the  pain  of  the  knife.  Of  the 
whole  ten  cases,  two  were  ne^tive  in  their  results,  four  were  favourable,  two 
were  doubtful,  and  the  remaining  two  were  inconclusive,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  changed.  "  Allow  me  to  add,*'  continued  M.  Kobert, 
"  that  I  have  tried  the  electrical  current  in  other  small  operations.  Having 
occasion  to  open  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  1  applied  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  battery  along  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  other 
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ia  contact  with  the  bistonry;  the  pain  was  more  acate  than  it  would  haye 
been  in  ordinarr  circumstances,  and  the  painful  shock  felt  all  along  the  nerye 
was  superadded  to  the  pain  of  the  puncture."  M.  Moreau  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  anaesthetic  operation  of  electricity  in  tooth-drawing,  but  M.  Velpeau  stated 
his  opinion  as  follows.  Many  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  that  surgeon 
were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an  electrical  ciirrent  during  the  perfonnauoe 
of  some  minor  surgical  operations.  One  of  these  patients,  who  had  previously 
had  an  abscess  opened,  and  who  said  nothing,  not  oecause  he  felt  nothings  but 
because  he  was  courageous,  complained  of  a  second  opening  made  under  the 
influence  of  electricity,  and  declared  that  he  not  only  felt  the  pain  of  the 
bistoury,  but  also  the  pain  of  the  electric  current,  in  his  hand.  A  seeond 
patient  was  operated  upon  for  a  cancroid  ^wth  on  his  nose,  and  felt  nothiiie. 
A  third  suffered  much  during  the  operation  for  an  ingrowing  toe-nail,  whicn 
was  performed  for  the  second  time ;  ne  declared  that  he  suffered  more  than  on 
the  nrst  occasion  without  electricity.  A  fourth  complained  of  pain  during  the 
opening  of  an  abscess,  and  said  tuat  he  suffered  at  least  qmte  as  much  as 
without  electricity.  A  fifth,  on  whom  a  hydrocele  was  punctured,  complained 
more  than  patients  generally  do  under  that  operation ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  a  sixth,  wno  had  an  abscess  opened.  "  I  conclude  from  these  facts," 
says  M.  Velpeau,  "  and  from  others  observed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  H6pital 
Neckar,  and  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  anaesthesia  produced,  and  that  there  is 
some  peculiarity  in  the  American  teeth  in  which  they  differ  from  the  French 
teeth.^' 


XI.  Koies  on  tome  of  the  Principal  Indigenout  Tonics  of  India.  By  Edwabd 
J.  Waring,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service.  (Indian  Annals  of 
Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 

In  a  very  able  paper,  Mr.  Waring  points  out  a  number  of  the  indigenous 
productions  of  India  which  are  endowed  with  tonic  propertiesi  and  which 
might  advantageously  be  substituted  for  imported  medicmes  of  the  same  class. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  products  can  be  procured  for  the  mere  ex- 
pense of  collection,  as  for  example,  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  Hemidesmus 
mdicus,  the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica,  the  Cocculus  cor£folius,  &c.,  which  grow 
wild  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  other  medicinal  herbs 
may  be  procured  in  most  of  the  bazaars. 

Mr.  Waring  divides  the  tonics  into  three  classes — ^the  alterative,  the  bitter, 
and  the  astrineent  tonics. 

Alterative  Tonics.-^i  all  the  alterative  tonics,  sarsaparilla  has  loiu^  held  the 
highest  position,  and  no  better  proof  of  its  popukrity  can  be  adduced  than  the 
fact  that  above  100,000  lbs.  weiglit  of  the  article  are  supposed  to  be  annually 
consumed  iu  Great  Britain  alone.  The  chief  supply  is  derived  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere ;  Jamaica,  Honduras,  the  Brazils,  and  Vera  Cruz,  being 
the  principal  localities  from  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  species  which  yield  it 
being  principally  Smilax  officinalis,  S.  medica,  and  S.  papyracea.  But  several 
species  of  smilax  are  indigenous  in  India,  the  plants  being  found  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  along  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  one  species  being 
found  in  Ceylon,  namely,  the  8.  Zeylanica.  The  number  of  Indian  species  of 
smilax  is  large,  the  principal  being  the  S.  ovalifolia,  8.  prolifera,  8.  lancifolia, 
S.  glabra,  8.  roxburghiana»  8.  oxyphylla^  8.  rigida,  8.  ferox,  and  others.  The 
Indians  generally  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  the 
roots  of  the  smilax,  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
bitterness  and  odour,  to  wliich  the  natives  attribute  the  chiet  activity  of 
vegetable  products.  Some  exceptions,  however,  are  found,  and  the  roots  of 
some  species  of  smilax  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  some  part  of  India  in 
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the  cure  of  sores  and  syphilitic  complaints.  Mr.  Waring  has  found  the  roots 
of  the  S.  prolifera  highly  valuable  as  an  alterative,  mild  tonic,  and  diaphoretic ; 
it  was  very  advantageously  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  when 
connected  with  a  syphilitic  taint,  m  general  cachexia,  in  the  coughs  of  old  age» 
aud  in  some  obstmate  cutaneous  affections.  Under  its  use  the  patient  ra- 
pidly gains  strength  and  flesh,  the  appetite  increases,  the  health  improves,  old 
cutaneous  affections  heal,  and  rheumatic  affections  disappear.  It  was  criven 
in  some  cases  in  combination  with  nitric  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  in  others, 
it  was  given  warm  in  decoction,  with  milk  and  su^ar,  when  it  can  be  distin- 
goishecT  with  difficulty  from  ordinarv  tea.  It  should  be  used  fresh,  and  it  can 
always  be  had  for  the  expense  of  collecting.  The  Smilax  china  was  introduced 
into  European  practice  in  1535,  and  is  inmgenous  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and 
Japan.  It  was  especially  lauded  as  a  remedy  in  syphilitic  affections,  but  it 
afterwards  fell  into  disrepute.  It  appears  that  this  root  really  possesses  some 
valuable  properties,  but  it  should  be  used  when  fresh  and  sound,  and  not  in  the 
old,  worm-eaten  state  in  which  it  is  mostly  found  in  the  present  day  in  the 
Indian  bazaars. 

As  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  the  natives  of  India  employ  the  roots  of 
several  plants,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ichnocarpus  frutescens  and  the  Spermacoce 
hispida^  the  first  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Apocvnaceee,  and  the  second 
to  the  Rubiaces.  Both  these  roots  appear  to  possess  alterative  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. The  fragrant  roots,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  "country 
sarsaparilla,"  are  obtained  from  a  small  twining  or  climbing  milky  plant,  the 
Hemidesmus  indicus,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Asclepiadaceee,  being  the 
same  as  the  Periploca  indica  and  the  Asclepias  pseudosarsa  of  former  botanists. 
Mr.  Waring  considers  this  root  as  one  of  tne  most  generallv  useful  tonics  and 
alteratives  in  India,  and  generally  superior  in  efficacy  to  tlie  sarsaparilla  im- 
ported from  Europe.  In  all  cachectic  affections,  constitutional  syphilis,  and 
some  of  the  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  in  debility  after  fevers,  this  re- 
medy may  be  advantageously  employed,  and  in  the  words  of  the  '  Bengal  Phar- 
macopoeia,'— "it  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  substitute  for  sarsaparilla." 
The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  appears  to  depend  upon  a  crvstallizable  principle 
called  hemidesmine.  In  the  same  natural  order  is  another  plant,  or  rather 
family  of  plants,  which  possess  alterative  properties — ^namely,  the  Calotropis 
gigantea,  C.  procera^  and  C.  Hamiltonii.  The  parts  of  these  plants  which  are 
used,  are  the  root,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated  miikv  juice.  Two 
other  plants,  indigenous  to  India,  have  also  attracted  considerable  attention  as 
remedies  in  leprosy,  scrofula,  and  secondary  syphilis — ^viz.,  the  Hydnocarpus 
odoratus  or  Chaulmoogra^  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Fangiacess,  and 
the  Hydroootyle  asiatica,  of  the  natural  order  of  Umbelliferw.  The  former,  or 
ChaulmoognC  is  a  tree  indigenous  in  Sylhet,  Assam,  Upper  Bengal,  and  in 
China;  the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica  is  a  small,  low-growing  plants  common  in 
moist  localities  throughout  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  extending  to  Assam, 
Japan,  Hong-Kong,  «fiiva,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Both  these  plants  are  undistinguished  by  any  uniform,  weU-marked,  or  sen- 
sible effect  on  any  of  the  functions,  and  the  evidence  of  their  operation  consists 
in  producing  a  ^adual  restoration  of  the  health,  tone,  and  vigour  of  the  system 
generally ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  both  act  by  correcting  an  ab- 
normal or  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  perhaps'  acting  primarily  on  the  ai|iestive 
organs.  Mr.  Waring's  experience  warrants  him  in  stating,  that  the  Hydro- 
cotyle asiatica  is  surpassed  by  few  remedies,  not  even  excepting  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  and  constitutional  sjrphilis,  and  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Among  other  alterative  tonics  indkenous  to 
India,  and  deserving  of  notice,  are  the  sassafras  of  Nepal,  the  Camphora  gl^i^- 
dulifera,  together  with  the  wood  of  the  Camphora  parthenoxjlon ;  the  Caca- 
lia  kleinia,  the  fresh  leaves  of  which  are  given  in  aeooction  in  the  class  of 
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Gftses  for  vhicb  aanuottriUa  is  usually  employed;  the  Biyonia  gugsa^  tlie 
roots  of  which  are  used  by  the  natives  as  alterative ;  the  Cheuopodium  album, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  alterative ;  the  Dsdbeigia  sissoo, 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  in  leprosy,  oonstitutionsd  syphilis,  and  inaay 
blood  diseases  ^  the  Euphorbia  tirucaili,  the  dried  inspiasated  juice  of 
which  is  given  m  syphilis;  and  the  Plumbago  rosea,  the  dned  root  of  which 
18  administered  in  secondary  syphilis. 

JBiiier  Tonics, — ^The  two  natural  orders,  Qentianacee  and  Menispermaoc», 
comprise  the  largest  number  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  bitter  tonios 
employed  in  me£cine ;  of  the  natural  order  of  Gentianace»  it  is  computed  that 
about  sixty-eight  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  most  im* 
portant  of  these  is  the  Ophelia  chiretta,  which  yields  the  well-known  chiretta 
of  commerce.    It  is  a  valuable  bitter  and  tonic,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for 

Smtian,  and  may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  in  almost  all  the  bazaars  of  India, 
r.  Wallich  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  which  the  materia 
medica  of  India  possesses.  According  to  Professor  Aoyle,  another  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  Grentianace»  yields  a  variety  of  chiretta — ^namely,  the 
Eiaonm  tetiagonum ;  and  bitter  tome  properties  are  also  said  to  exist  m  the 
Exacum  bicolor,  Ophelia  elegans,  and  Adenema  hyssopifolia,  aU  belonging  to 
the  gentian  family.  Another  Indian  species  of  gentian  deserving  of  notice  is 
the  Gentiana  kurroo,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  common 
gentian,  and  another  plant  of  the  same  order,  the  Chironia  centaurioides.  Aa 
a  substitute  for  gentian,  the  natives  freauently  empby  the  bitter  root  of 
Picrorrhiza  kurroo,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Scrofulariacee.  Of  the 
Menispermaceous  plants  ^wins  in  India,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
Cocculus  cordifolius,  a  twining  slirub,  common  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
The  root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  this  plant  abound  in  bitterness,  and  hold  a  high 

Slace  amone  the  indigenous  tonics  of  the  East.  It  also  acts  mildly  as  a 
iuretic,  ana  is  deemed  febrifuge  by  the  natives.  Another  twining  shrub  of  the 
order  of  Menispermacen,  deserving  attention  as  a  bitter  tonic,  is  the  Coscinum 
fenestratum,  indigenous  in  Ceylon  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  this  plant  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  berberine.  Two  other  plants  of  this  order,  possessing 
bitter  and  tonic  properties,  are  the  Clvpeea  hemandifolia  and  the  C.  bnrmanii. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Menispermacee,  both  in  a  botanical  and  tlier^>eutic  sense, 
is  the  natural  order  of  Beroeraceee,  the  Indian  species  of  which  have  latterly 
attracted  coiisiderabb  attention  for  their  tonic  and  antiperiodio  properties.  Of 
these  the  Berberis  asiatica,  B.  lycium,  and  B.  aristata^  are  considered  the  most 
active.  The  parts  employed  are  the  wood,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  an  extract 
prepared  from  these.  The  naturaJ  order  of  Simarubaceas  contains  but  few 
species  indigenous  to  India,  the  most  important  beinf  the  Nima  quassioides. 
Among  other  plants  belon^ff  to  other  natural  orders,  are  the  Guilandina 
bonducella,  which  is  a  prickly  shrub,  yielding  a  bitter  fruit ;  the  Androeraphis 
paniculate^  which  is  an  excellent  sulistitute  for  quassia,  gentian,  and  other  im- 
ported bitters,  and  is  a  pure  tonic ;  the  Coptis  tecta,  the  roots  of  which  are 
employed  as  a  bitter  and^ tonic  remedy;  the  Thalictrum  foliosum,  the  root  of 
which  is  tonic  and  febrifuge ;  the  Aconitum  heterophyllum,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  as  a  general  tonic ;  the  Aristolochia  indica,  the  root  of  which  is  bitter 
and  tonic ;  and  the  Azadarichta  indica,  the  margosa  or  neem  trec^  which  is 
inferior  to  none  of  the  preceding  plants  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  antiperK)dic. 

AUringent  Tonics. — Without  even  attempting  to  describe  the  indigenous 
astringents  of  India,  Mr.  Waring  directs  attention  to  a  few  indigenous  plants, 
wliich,  while  they  possess  more  or  less  astringency,  are  classed  among  the 
eeneral  or  constitutional  tonics.  The  natural  order  of  Cedrehcem  contains  two 
&ees  belonging  to  this  class — namely,  the  Soymida  febrifuga  and  the  Cedrela 
toona,  the  barks  of  both  of  which  are  astringent  and  tonic    The  natural  order 
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of  ApoojnaocK  oontains  soma  trees,  the  barks  of  mrbich  rank  high  among  the 
astrmgeat  tonics  of  India.  Among  these  is  the  Wrightia  antidjsenterica^  the 
bark  uid  seeds  of  which  possess  the  same  properties;  the  Alstonea  schohiris, 
the  bark  of  which  has  for  a  long  period  been  esteemed  for  its  astringent  and 
tonic  properties  by  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India»  and  has  uso  been 
TqK>rted  io  act  as  an  anthelmintic;  and  lastly,  the  Hymenodictyon  excelsum,  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  cincnonaces,  which,  from  the  physical 
prc^rties  of  its  bark,  may  be  confidently  expected  to  prove  a  vidnable  astrin- 
gent, tonic  and  antiperiodic. 

XII.  (7«  iie  Employmeni  of  Iitstillaiiotu  of  a  Tepid  and  rather  Concentraied 
Soimtiom  of  Chlorate  of  Soda  into  the  Trachea  of  Children  affected  with  Crovp. 
"Bj  M.  Bakthsz,  Physician  to  the  Hopital  Ste.  Eugenie.  (Bulletin  Gdn^ral 
de  Th6rapeutique,  May  30, 1858.) 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  above  journal,  M.  Barthez  calls  attention  to  some 
cases  in  which  he  has  employed  local  applications  to  the  false  membranes  pro- 
duced in  croup.  For  about  two  montns,  an  epidemic  of  croup  had  prevaded 
near  the  Hopital  Ste.  Eugenie,  and  had  assumed  some  peculiar  charact^  beinff 
attended  with  the  nroduction  of  a  false  membrane  in  the  bronchi,  trachea^  ana 
laiynx,  seldom  in  tne  phai^nx,  and  hardly  ever  in  the  nasal  fossae.  The  general 
svmptoms  of  blood-poisomng  were  generally  absent,  and  after  tracheotomy,  the 
ohilaren  died  with  tne  symptoms  of  slow  asphyxia;  they  all  died,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  the  trachea  and  toe  bronchi  were  filled  with  false 
membranes. 

M.  Barthes  had  previously  made  some  experiments  on  the  comparative  effects 
of  chlorate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potash,  when  these  salts  are  applied  to  the 
fake  membranes.  Two  portions  of  £alse  membrane,  of  neany  equal  di- 
mensions, were  placed  in  contact  respectively  'fdth  a  concentrated  soluti<m 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda. 
The  false  m^nbranes  were  gradually  altered  in  character :  they  softened  and 
lost  their  opaci^;  their  tissue  became  less  compact^  more  transparent,  and 
afterwards  aifiluent»  and  their  membranous  form  cusappeared  without  losing  all 
its  cohasiveness.  The  only  difference  observable  in  tlus  two  solutions  was  that 
the  ohan^  began  later  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  than  in  the  chlorate  of  soda, 
and  requnred  a  much  longer  time  for  their  completion.  The  same  membrane 
immersed  in  water  only,  preserved  its  natural  appearance  for  many  days. 

Guided  by  these  experiments,  M.  Barthez  instilled  through  the  canula  a 
tepid  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  in  some  eases  of  tracheotiOmy,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  thus  effect  the  softening  of  Uie  false  membranes,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  easy  destruction  of  their  adhesions,  and  their  more  rapid  and 
complete  expulsion.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  very  encouraging, 
for  all  the  patients  previously  treated  had  died,  but  when  the  new  system  had 
been  introduced,  three  out  of  seven  patients  recovered.  Judging  from  this 
result,  M.  Barthez  is  convinced  that  the  instillation  is  innocuous,  and  that  it  is 
even  useful.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  different  effects  produced  bv  solution 
of  chlorate  of  soda  and  bv  pure  water,  a  patient  was  treated  by  instillations  of 
water  only,  but  althougn  the  instillation  was  very  frequently  repeated  and 
cough  was  excited,  yet  no  other  liquid  but  water  was  thrown  out.  At  last,  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potash  was  substituted  for  the  water,  and  it  was  instilled  every 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  a  remnant  of  false  mem- 
brane was  evacuated,  and  then  other  portions  in  succession  until  the  next  day. 
The  suffocation  diminished  in  proportion,  and  the  patient  recovered  completely. 

M.  Barthez  relates  five  cases  in  which  the  chlorate  of  soda  was  employed  m 
instillations  in  the  trachea;  and  although  he  admits  that  the  cases  arc  not  suM- 
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cient  to  estabUsh  incontestablj  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  yet  he  thinks 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  the  soda-salt  is  verj  probable.  Tracheotomy  ought 
not  to  be  performed  unless  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  false  membrane 
exists  in  the  trachea ;  even  when  the  false  membi*ane  exists,  it  is  useless  to 
employ  instillations  when  there  are  symptoms  of  diphtheric  poisoning,  or  when 
the  expectoration  of  false  membranes  is  abimdant ;  but  when  tracheotomy  has 
been  performed,  and  it  is  determined  to  use  instillations,  then  the  chlorate  of 
soda  appears  to  assist  the  child  in  discharging  the  false  membranes  which 
oppose  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 


XIII.  On  the  Employment  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Opium  in  Large  Doeee  in 
the  Treatment  of  Severe  Puerperal  Diseaees.  By  Dr.  E.  Bonpils.  (Bulletin 
General  de  Thirapeutique,  May  30,  1858.) 

M.  Trousseau  has  lately  employed,  with  considerable  success,  a  method  of 
treatment,  proposed  originally  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  puerperal  diseases.  This 
treatment  consists  in  Riving  opium  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  lar^  doses  to 
women  in  child-bed  ^'ho  are  attacked  with  metro-ovaritis,  peritonitis,  uterine 
phlebitis,  &c.  Among  other  cases,  M.  I'roussean  has  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  with  success,  a  woman  attacked  with  peritonitis  and  double  pleuro-pneu- 
mouia.  He  also  employed  this  plan  in  anotner  case  of  a  woman  attacked  with 
general  and  very  severe  peritonitis,  which  was  very  rapidly  checked  and  after- 
wards cured ;  but  although  the  cure  appeared  to  be  permanent,  the  patient  was 
unfortunately  seized  with  hectic  symptoms  of  an  insidious  ohsdracter,  and  sunk 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  putrid  infection.  In  the  first  case  the  opium  was 
prescribed  in  pills  and  the  turpentine  in  injections.  At  first  five  centigrammes 
(about  one  grain)  of  opium  were  ^iven  in  live  pills,  to  be  taken  daily :  then  the 
dose  was  gradually  augmented  till  it  reached  about  two  grams  a-day.  The 
opium  was  continued  for  thirteen  davs.  The  turpentine  was  administered  at 
first  in  the  dose  of  ten  grammes  (about  two  drachms  and  a  half)  in  two 
glysters,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening;  then  the  quantity 
was  progressively  augmented  to  thirty  grammes  (about  seven  drachms  and  a 
half.)  in  the  second  case  the  opium  was  also  given  in  pills,  in  the  dose  of  ^ve 
centigrammes  (about  one  g[rain)  for  three  days.  The  oil  of  turpentine  was 
administered  by  the  mouth  in  capsules,  each  containing  one  gramme  (about  the 
fourth  of  a  drachm)  of  turpentine ;  six  of  these  capsules  were  taken  every  day, 
and  they  were  continued  for  six  days. 


XIV.  On  tie  Treatment  of  Inflammation  by  Digital  Compression,  Bj  M. 
Vanzetti,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
(Giomale  Veneto  di  Scienze  Mediche,  April,  1858.) 

From  the  success  which  has  attended  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  by  manual 
compression  of  the  arterial  trunk,  M.  Vanzetti  was  induced  to  apply  the  same 
method  to  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  in  those  cases  where  the  artery 
leading  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  accessible  to  the  finger.  He  has  several  times 
had  recourse  to  digital  compression  of  the  femoral,  brachial,  or  sub-clavian 
artery  in  cases  of  phle^on,  arthritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  fingers,  and  he 
has  obtained  such  decided  effects  by  this  treatment,  that  he  has  e^opted  it  in 
all  cases  where  it  could  be  practised.  Although  this  method  is  of  course  only 
applicable  in  certain  cases,  yet  it  is  found  that  compression  will  not  only 
quickly  cure  incipient  inflammations,  but  even  when  the  inflammatory  process 
has  made  some  progress,  it  may  be  arrested  by  a  patient  and  persevering  use  of 
the  same  means.    This  plan  of  digital  compression  had  been  already  proposed 
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theoretically  by  some  authors,  but  it  was  never  employed  by  any  of  them,  and 
it  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  have  also  proposed  the  use  of  instruments  for 
the  purpose  of  compressing  the  artery,  without  at  the  same  time  interrupting 
the  venous  circulation,  but  M.  Yanzetti  recommends  that  manual  compression 
should  alone  be  used,  as  being  preferable  to  all  others.  Although  this  method 
of  compression  presents  some  oifficulties  in  its  performance,  it  is  only  because 
one  or  two  persons  are  sometimes  required  to  applv  it  exActly;  the  surgeoa 
OQ^ht,  in  urgent  cases,  to  make  compression  himself  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
this  period  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  diminish  sensibly  the  acuteness  of 
the  inflammation,  and  thus  to  save  a  seriously  diseased  limb.  Most  frequentlv 
the  patient  can  himself  perform  the  compression  of  the  femoral,  or  the  humeral^ 
or  even  of  the  sub-clavian  artery  in  cases  of  very  considerable  swelling  of  the 
arm ;  he  will  be  able  very  easily  to  continue  the  compression  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  then  to  leave  off  and  re-commence  after  he  has  rested.  These  short 
intervals  present  no  obstacle  to  the  desired  effect. 

M.  Yanzetti  records  two  cases  treated  by  digital  compression  in  the  hospital 
at  Padua.  The  first  was  a  severe  case  of  phl^monous  erysipelas  of  the  left 
arm,  and  the  second  was  one  of  acute  arthritis  of  the  right  wrist.  In  the  first 
case  the  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  and  a  thread  was  placed  around  it  to 
measure  any  change  in  its  dimensions ;  digital  compression  was  exercised  on 
the  sub-clavian  artery  for  fifteen  continuous  hours,  after  which,  there  was  decided 
relief  of  the  disease  and  diminution  of  the  sweDing,  and  although  there  was 
subsequently  extensive  suppuration,  yet  the  patient  recovered  completely. 
M.  Yanzetti  thinks  that  suppuration  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  patient 
had  come  earlier  under  treatment,  as  he  was  advised  to  do.  The  second  case 
was  one  of  arthritis,  and  was  treated  by  compression  of  the  brachial  artery^ 
which  was  performed  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the  hospital,  and  sometimes 
by  convalescent  patients,  properly  instructed.  The  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
joint  were  distinctly  relieved,  and  the  patient  entirely  recovered  without  the 
adoption  of  any  other  treatment  whatever.  In  this  case,  the  patient  was  able 
to  aistinguish  whether  the  compression  was  properly  or  improperly  practised 
by  the  amount  of  relief  which  he  experienced. 


XY.  Veratrum  Firide  as  an  Arterial  Sedative:  a  Mutual  Paper  made  up  of 
Contributions  from  the  Members  of  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical 
Society,  Massachusetts,  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
October,  1868.) 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  notice  as  a  medicine  in  the  year  1835,  and  in 
1856  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts  had  its 
attention  invited  to  its  properties.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  constantly  in 
use,  with  results  which  are  believed  to  be  very  important,  its  chief  employment 
being  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  most  inflammatory  affections.  This  species  of 
▼eratrum  grows  rather  abundantly  in  swamps,  moist  meadows,  o])eu  woods, 
and  along  the  banks  of  mountain  streamlets  from  Canada  to  Greorgia,  putting 
forth  its  leaves  in  April  and  beginning  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
officinal  part  is  the  root,  which  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  and  produces  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces  and  throat, 
together  with  a  sensation  of  dryness  and  heat.  When  dried  and  powdered  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  stemutatorv,  and  applied  locally  it  causes  irritation,  rube- 
faction,  and  even  vesication  of  the  skin.  In  relation  to  its  chemical  comj)0- 
sition,  it  is  found  to  contain  gum,  starch,  sugar,  bitter  extractive,  fixed  oily 
matter,  colouring  matter,  gallic  acid,  an  alkaloid  substance  identical  with  ve- 
rairia,  lignin,  and  the  salts  of  lime  and  potassa.  The  alkaloid  principle  is 
nearly  insolabk  in  water,  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  entirely  soluble  in  abso- 
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lute  alcohol.  The  tinctore  is  the  preparation  employed  in  practice.  It  is 
made  hj  slicing  the  root,  and  drying  the  pieces  over  a  ramace,  and  then  tritu- 
rating them,  iSter  which  the  powder  is  macerated  with  strong  spirit  of  wine. 
The  proportions  employed  are  about  four  ounces  of  the  powdered  root  to  a 
pint  of  spirit.  This  tincture  has  been  employed  successfully  as  an  arterial 
sedatire;  the  dose  is  one-half  to  two  drops  for  infants,  two  to  five  drops  for 
chfldren,  and  three  to  ten  drops  for  adults.  The  first  indication  of  a  sumdent 
quantity  having  been  given  is  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  diaphoresis,  and 
tnen  the  dose  must  be  diminished,  or  the  use  of  the  medicine  suspended  for  a 
time.  Although  the  veratrum  albvm  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  eiperience  has 
shown  that  the  veratrum  vtride  very  seldom,  if  ever,  purges.  The  evidence 
brought  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  shows  tnat  the  tincture  of 
veratrum  viride  possesses  great  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  attended 
with  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  as,  for  instance,  in  inflammatory 
affections  and  palpitation  of  the  neart.  It  has  been  used  in  pneumonia, 
pleuris^r,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina,  and  its  use  is  always  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  acute  rheumatism  it  is  reported  as 
being  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  Thirty-four  cases  are  recorded  as  having 
been  treated  by  this  medicine,  including  cases  of  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  puerperal  fever,  pneumonia^  pleurisy,  bronchitis, 
acute  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever,  and  scarlatina,  and  m  all  the  cases  its 
employment  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Dr.  John  Bell,  in  a  Report  on  Materia  Medica  for  the  year  1857,  published 
in  the  'North-American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review*  for  September,  1858, 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  upon  the  effects  of  the  veratrum  viriae :  "After  this 
survey  of  tne  different  uses  to  which  veratrum  viride  has  been  put  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  known  con- 
cerning its  therapeutical  capabilities.  So  far,  its  use  would  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  februe  and  inflammatory  diseases ;  but,  if  we  can  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  analogy  which  this  substance  bears  to  the  class  of  sedatives 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  must  believe  that  its  greater  ran^ 
and  variety  of  application  will  be  found  in  subacute  and  chronic  affections,  m 
which  the  nervous  system  and  nutrition  are  implicated, — as  in  the  neuroses, 
and  in  scrofula  and  the  secondary  stages  of  syphilis,  as  well  as  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout.  May  it  not  deserve,  in  various  cardiac  affections,  espe- 
dally  in  hypertrophy,  the  epithet  applied  to  digitalis,  of  its  being  the  opium  of 
the  heart  ?  Beyona  the  sedative  action  of  veratrum  virid^  we  have  very  little 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  action  on  the  organism.  Experiments,  both  physio- 
logical and  clinical,  are  wanting  to  show  to  what  extent  it  acts  as  a  aiapho- 
retic  or  expectorant,  although  these  properties  are  claimed  for  it  by  its 
eulogists.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  febrile  paroxysm  to  end  in  sweating,  and 
of  pneumonia  to  relieve  itself,  after  a  few  days,  by  copious  expectoration, 
should  make  us  slow  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  an  agent  as  a  diaphoretic  or  an 
expectorant  in  these  diseases,  merely  because  diaj)horesis  and  expectoration 
follow  its  use.  The  operation  of  veratrum  viride  m  either  of  these  ways  has 
yet  to  be  tested  by  its  trial  in  a  much  wider  cirde  of  disease,  and  with  more 
guards  against  ftdlades  than  have  yet  been  had  recourse  to.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  its  action  on  the  kidneys ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from 
digitalis.  As  an  adjuvant  and  corrigendum  to  purgatives,  especially  to  those 
of  the  resinous  and  drastic  order,  much  good  mi^t  Be  expected  from  veratrum 
viiide,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  particulars,  will  be  found  to 
resemble  hyoscyamine." 
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QUAETERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  Edward  H.  Sieveking,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Boral  Collese  of  Fhynciftna.  PhTsiciux  to»  and  Lecturer  on 
Materis  Medica  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

L  Clinical  Illustrations  of  the  Fatholoay  and  Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremem, 
By  T.  Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.    (Edinburgli  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1858.) 

TmB  paper  illustrates  by  precept  and  example  the  error  of  the  system  very 
commoDjy,  though  not  uniyersally,  pursued  of  treating  delirium  tremens  by 
the  administration  of  spirits  and  opium.  Dr.  Laycock  ar^es  that  the  irith-  ^ 
draW  of  the  accustomed  stimulus  in  habitual  drunkards  is  not  the  ordinary 
cause  of  an  attack,  but  that  it  is  commonly  brought  on  by  a  prolonged  debauch, 
giving  rise  to  an  intensely  aloohoUzed  state  of  the  blood.  His  own  cases 
certamly  bear  out  this  view ;  in  only  one  of  twenty-two  cases  treated  by  the 
author  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  during  the  past  summer  was  there  any 
shadow  of  evidence  of  the  delirium  havijiff  been  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
alcohol;  in  all  the  others  the  patients,  wnen  admitted,  wore  under  its  im^ 
mediate  influence.  If  the  disease  be  due  to  the  blood  being  overcharged  with 
alcohol.  Dr.  Laycock  argues  that  it  would  be  illogical  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  disease  by  multiplying  the  cause,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  brings 
forward  statistics,  famished  by  his  own  experience  and  that  of  other  observers, 
to  prove  positively  the  advantage  of  the  entire  absence  of  alcoholic  stimuli  in 
dehrium  tremens,  and,  negatively,  the  pernicious  effect  that  results  from  their 
administration.  Of  403  cases  treated  in  8 J  years  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
according  to  the  routine  system,  with  spirits  and  opium,  101,  or  26  ner  cent., 
died ;  of  Dr.  Laycock's  24  cases,  treated  in  the  Infirmary,  none  died,  and  he 
quotes  Dr.  Peddie's  method  of  treatment  without  opium  as  equally  successful, 
80  patients  who  were  under  that  gentleman's  care  having  all  recovered.  With 
reference  to  the  usual  argument  in  favour  of  narcotics  in  delirium  tremens, 
drawn  firora  the  patient's  sleeplessness.  Dr.  Laycock  states  that  experience 
abundantly  shows  that  sleep,  and  "  therewith  return  to  health,  will  come  on 
naturally  in  delirium  tremens  without  the  use  of  any  narcotics,  or  even  any 
drugs  whatsoever."  In  addition  to  his  own  cases,  he  refers  to  the  experience 
of  Ktihn,  Esquirol,  Calmeil,  and  Ware.  The  latter  "  treated  29  cases  on  the 
expectant  method,  1  died ;  12  by  emetics,  1  died ;  8  with  opium,  4  died." 

The  state  of  the  patient  being  one  of  great  excitement,  he  should  be  placed 
m  circumstances  favouring  repose,  and  tne  elimination  of  the  alcoholic  poison 
by  the  natural  emunctories  be  promoted ;  food  is  necessary,  because  in  almost 
ail  cases  the  absence  of  proper  food  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  super- 
vention of  the  seizure,  and  the  complications,  which  mainly  consist  in  sub- 
inflammatory  states  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  or  kidneys,  should  be 
attacked  by  mild  sedatives  and  depurants.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  so  commonly  associated  with  delirium  tremens,  is  treated 
by  Dr.  Laycock  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  morphia, 
combined  m  the  form  of  pill ;  but  where  no  such  disorder  exists,  he  finds  the 
hygienic  treatment  sufficient  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulating  and  nervous 
systems,  and  sleep  ensues  without  the  administration  of  medicinal  narcotics. 


II.  U  the  Cliorea  of  Abj^ssinia,  or  Tiaretier,  a  Distinct  Form  of  Disease?    By 
Dr.  Le  Roy  db  Mskicoubx.  (Archives  G6n^rales  de  M^decine,  Aout>  1858.) 

Those  who  have  read  Hecker's  *  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Affes'  will  remember 
thst  he  clasKs  Tigretier  with  the  dancing  mania,  and  gives  the  sanctioo:  of  his 
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authority  to  the  description  of  aa  affection  under  that  name  bj  Nathaniel 
Pearce,  an  Englishman,  out  not  a  medical  man,  who  lived  in  Abyssinia  from 
1810  to  1819.  Dr.  De  M^ricourt  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunitits  of  witnessing  the  phenomena  under  discussion,  nor  to  have  been  in 
Abyssinia;  but,  after  analysing  the  details  given  by  Fearce,  who  was  not  a 
medical  man,  and  examining  the  accounts  of  more  recent  travellers  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  especially  of  Lefebvre,  Petit,  and  Dillon  (two  of  whom  were 
medical  men),  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  There  b  not  in 
Abyssinia,  nor  in  the  Tigr6  country,  a  special  endemic  disease  which  deserves 
a  separate  place  in  nosology  under  the  name  of  Tigretier.  2.  The  description 
of  Mr.  Pearce  does  not  prove  that  he  was  witness  of  a  species  of  mania 
analogous  to  the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages.  3.  His  description 
presents  no  symptom  characteristic  of  the  neurosis  known  as  chorea.  4.  It  is 
nothing  bnt  a  more  or  less  faithful  account  of  the  superstitious  practices 
employed  in  Abyssinia  for  the  cure  of  diseases  generally,  and  often  ooubtless 
used  as  means  of  fraud. 


III.  Memorandum  of  New  Faeis  relating  to  SpHepay  eongeeuiive  upon  Lenont  of 
the  Spinal  Cord,  By  Dr.  £.  Browv-Sequasd.  (Journal  de  la  Physio- 
logic, Numero  iii.,  Juillet,  1858.) 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  demonstrated  the 
occurrence  of  epileptiform  seizures  in  animals  in  wnom  a  horizontal  section  of 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  made ;  section  of  the  portion 
intervening  between  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal  and  third  lumbar  vertebra 
being  particularly  liable  to  induce  the  phenomenon.  The  author  now  adds, 
thatnaving  been  doubtful  whether  in  these  cases  there  was  a  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  he  has  since  found  that  in  certain  cases  no  signs  of  pain  or  refles 
action  can  be  elicited  during  the  attacks— viz.,  when  the  transverse  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  made  on  a  level  with  the  last  dorsal  vertebrae ;  he  theiefoie 
concludes  that  the  convidsive  disease  thus  produced  is  genuine  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Brown-S6quard  next  discusses  whether  there  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  which 
deserves  the  name  of  spinal  epilepsy^  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  varie^ 
of  epilepsy  which  deserves  this  name,  but  which  is  distinct  from  that  described 
under  tne  term  by  some  authors.  He  supports  this  statement  by  reference  to 
experiments  and  to  cases  observed  by  himself  and  others  in  man.  He  observes 
that  when  the  spinal  cord  has  been  nearly  or  entirel)r  divided  in  the  dorsal  or 
upper  lumbar  region,  the  reflex  movements  that  occur  in  the  posterior  paralysed 
portion  of  the  lK>dy  put  on  an  alternately  tetanic  and  epileptiform  character. 
The  two  pKisterior  extremities  will  become  perfectly  stiff,  and  subsequently  be 
affected  with  violent,  irr^ular  clonic  convrdsions.  These  attacks  last  m>m 
two  to  eight  minutes.  Tne  tetanic  stiffness  is  sometimes  so  great  that  in 
attempts  to  overcome  it  forcibly.  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  has  broken  the  bone. 
The  two  posterior  extremities  are  not  affected  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time ;  one  may  be  in  a  state  of  rigid  extension,  while  the  other  is  violently 
agitated  by  clonic  convulsions.  If  tne  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  attacked 
with  epileptiform  convulsions,  the  posterior  extremities  are  also  involved  in 
the  convulsions. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  in  the  same  paper,  adverts  to  a  third  point  of  importance 
connected  with  the  production  of  epilepsy,  the  occurrence  of  a  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  circulation  of  biac^  blood 
after  this  contraction  has  ceased.  He  intends  shortly  to  publish  new  researches 
on  these  and  allied  points,  but  makes  the  preliminary  announcement  that  he 
has  seen  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  in  epileptic  animftla  at  the 
commencement  of  a  seizure,  and  that  this  contraction  has  been  absent  when 
the  cervical  sympathetic  has  been  divided. 
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lY.  Om  the  Praetieal  Ute  of  a  Laryngeal  Speculum  in  the  Diagnont  and  Treaiment 
of  Diseasei  of  the  Tongue.  Bj  Dr.  Semblbdeb.  (Zeitschrift  der  k.  k. 
Gesellssehaft.  der  Aerzte  su  Wien,  July  12, 1858.) 

Garcia*,  Czermak,!  and  others,  hare  employed  a  speculum  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fauces  and  the  neighbouring  parts ;  a  strong  light  is  necessary, 
which,  whether  it  be  sunlight  or  artificial  ulumioation,  must  be  thrown  on  to 
the  speculum,  while  the  obsenrer  protects  his  own  eye  from  the  glare  by  a 
shade,  similar  to  that  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  speculum  is  to  be  warmed, 
to  preyent  its  being  dimmed  by  the  patient's  breath,  and  its  temperature  may 
be  tested  by  being  applied  to  the  obserTcr's  cheek.  In  patients  whose  velum 
palati  is  not  adherent,  the  soft  palate  should  be  pressed  firmly  upwards  with 
the  mirror,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down  behind  the  speculum,  and 
also  because  by  this  means  the  fauces  will  not  be  irritated  and  reflex  action 
exdted.  The  patient's  tongue  offers  numerous  impediments,  and  some 
management  anid  experience  is  requisite  to  manipulate  properly.  Wheu 
making  an  observation,  the  patient  should  quietly  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  sUnting  direction  of  the  speculum  will  enable 
the  observer  to  see  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  introitus 
laiyngis.  Within  the  larynx  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  the  chorda 
Tooales,  and  through  them,  with  a  good  light,  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea 
may  be  seen.  Dr.  Semeleder  agrees  with  Dr.  Czermak,  that  occasionally  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  may  be  recognbed.  The  amount  of  control  which 
patients  can  exercise  over  different  parts  of  the  fauces  varies,  and  accordingly 
the  extent  of  surface  reflected  in  the  speculum  varies  also. 

The  case  which  Dr.  Semeleder  reports  is  as  follows :— A  girl,  aged  fourteen, 
came  as  an  out-patient,  with  ulcers  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces,  and  was  cured 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  glyceriue,  appliea  localljr.  Ten  weeks  after,  she 
returned,  with  a  hard  tubcrculated  nodule  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  two 
lines  long,  covered  with  enlarged  vessels,  which  iu  a  fortni^t  was  converted 
into  a  laxge  ulcer,  with  hard,  tnick  edges.  Mercurial  treatment  only  aggravated 
the  disease ;  improvement  took  place  on  returning  to  iodine  treatment  locally 
and  eenerally. 

"  On  the  8th  of  April  the  author  commenced  the  use  of  Garcia's  laryngeal 
flpeculum.  In  the  middle  of  the  tongue  was  a  large  nodule,  and  in  front  a 
amall  one;  on  the  right  side  of  the  nodules  was  a  deep,  ulcerated  fissure, 
eurving  posteriorly  towards  the  mesian  line,  and  terminating  three-quarters  of 
aline benind  the  point  of  union  between  the  anterior  papuls  vallatae,  like  a 
button-hole  or  loop-hole,  in  a  hole  which  was  three  lines  m  diameter;  from  this 
hole  asteroid  fissures  were  ^ven  off,  which  were  partly  lost  at  the  sides,  partly 
disappeared  behind  the  epiglottis.  The  papills  vallatsB  of  the  right  side 
occupied  this  fissure,  and  could  not  therefore  oe  seen.  The  epiglottis  and  epi- 
glottic folds,  as  well  as  the  chord»  vocales,  were  somewhat  readened." 

Dr.  Semeleder  found  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  local  implication  of  the 
solution  of  iodiue  in  glyoerine:^  ^^^  much  more  precision  by  the  aid  of  the 
speculum,  and  that  the  curative  process  was  thus  much  accelerated.  Fresh 
granulations  formed,  and  a  gradual  contraction  and  cicatrization  of  the  cavity 
ensued. 

Dr.  Semeleder  remario  that  negative  results — ^Le.,  the  proof  of  the  parts 
shown  by  the  speculum  bein^  in  a  normal  condition— are  also  useful,  and 
concludes  lus  paper  by  observing  that  by  proper  manipulation  the  use  of  the 
speculum  fanaum  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period  at  a  time  without 
giving  rise  to  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  whereas  the  awkward  introdnc- 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirargieal  BeTiew,  p.  229,  Jan.  18&6. 

t  Sitsungvbericht  der  Math.  Physik.  Classe  der  k.  Academie  WisMnschaften.    1858. 

X  9*  lodinii  gr.  llj,  potaMii  iodidi  gr.  zvj,  glycerins  ly. 
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tion  of  the,  instroment  would  at  once  girc  rise  to  retebisg  ixt  tlie  sane 
uidi?idua]. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  paper  from  wkiekthe  foregoing  extract  has  been 
made,  Dr.  Semeleder  has,  in  the  same  journal  (19th  Ju\y,  1858),  described  an 
impreired  ittnminating  mkror  instrument  for  examination  of  the  fauees,  to  be 
worn  aa  an  ejefflaM  or  a  nair  of  spectacles  bj  the  observer.  It  is  described  as 
follows :  A  meuJlie,  highly-polished  eoncaire  mirror,  eight  centimetres  in  dia- 
meter horizontally,  and  wiiii  a  focus  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  centimetres,  is 
provided  with  a  eentral  opening,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  which  a  metallic 
nut  is  attached,  with  a  perforation  eorrespoading  to  that  in  the  minor.  Hie 
nut  is  held  fay  two  oops,  whioh  are  pressed  agaic^  one  aaotiier  by  two  sprinss 
given  off  at  the  ba^  ot  the  mirror ;  tne  nut  is  moveable  on  two  axes,  but  is  sufl- 
ciently  fbiei,  to  retain  any  given  position.  A  concave  disc  corresponding  to 
the  eircumferencc  of  the  eye  is  attached  to  the  posterior  stufaoe  of  the  cups, 
tmd  fitted  into  the  frame  of  an  eyeglass  or  spectacles ;  this  disk  is  also  perfon^ted, 
80  that  there  is  a  continuous  cnannel  nrom  the  miner  to  the  eye  el  the 
observer. 


V.  Bemarkahle  Case  ofAnemriem  of  tie  Thoraeie  Aorta.  By  John  H.  Packaed, 
M.B.    (The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1858.) 

This  ease  is  related  by  the  author  because,  as  he  thinks,  the  sternum  had 
perforated,  and  become  enclosed  within,  the  aneurismal  tumour.  It  occurred 
m  a  coloured  porter,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  in  Februarv,  1858,  cune  under 
Dr.  Packard's  care,  with  a  lump  as  larce  as  a  foetal  head  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  somewhat  to  the  ri^t  of  the  median  Hne,  which  had  first  begun 
to  form  in  July,  1857.  The  treatment,  of  course,  was  palliative,  as  there  wus 
BO  doubt  in  regard  to  diagnosis.  An  eccentric  or  expansive  pulsation  was 
visible  all  over  the  tumour;  but  there  was  no  bellows-murmur  nor  anythii^ 
like  a  thrill.  The  clavicles  seemed  to  disappear  at  about  an  indi  and  a  hau 
from  their  sternal  extremities,  but  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  musdes  could  be 
traced  on  each  side,  passing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  as  if  to  its 
point  of  insertion.  The  man  continued  at  his  work  till  March,  towards  the 
end  of  which  month  a  rapid  increase  in  the  tumour  ensued.  On  the  Snd  of 
May  it  measured  eleven  inches  transversely  and  ten  inches  and  a  quarter  from 
above  downwards  in  semi-circumference.  The  upper  part  was  discoloured,  and 
on  the  6th  of  Maj  rupture  took  plaee  externally,  followed  by  severe  hsmor- 
rhase,  and  death  m  thie  ensuing  nisht. 

Autopsy  ten  hours  and  a  half  after  death,  the  tumour  only  examined.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac  was  extremely  thin,  the  skin  was  easily  separated  from 
it,  except  at  the  point  where  the  stemo-deido-mastoid  were  attached ;  their 
lower  part  was  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  their  bony  connexions  were 
destroyed.  The  sac  contained  an  enormous  clot,  v^  firm  Dehind  and  below, 
but  the  consistence  gradually  diminishing,  and  its  red  colour  deepening  towards 
the  external  orifice.  On  introducing  the  hand  into  the  cavity.  Dr.  Packard 
found  several  pieces  of  roughened  wmt.  "Two  of  these,  evidently  remnants 
of  the  sternum,  lay  free,  surrounded  and  supported  by  half-coagulated  blood ; 
they  were  irregular  in  shajje,  bare,  and  eroded,  as  if  by  a  solvent  action  of  the 
blood ;  the  line  of  separation  between  them  was  irr^ular,  oblique,  and  much 
like  a  fracture.  The  end  of  the  right  clavicle,  and  the  upper  two  ribs  on  the 
same  side,  in  a  similar  condition,  projected  through  the  wall  of  the  sac ;  both 
stemo-davicular  articulations  were  absorbed.  Above  the  second  rib  the 
sternum  was  entirely  gpne,  except  a  slender  strip  which  had  formed  its  border 
on  the  left  side ;  the  inner  edge  of  this  strip  was  bevelled  off  internally  by 
absorption.    The  outer  and  front  surface  of  the  first  rib  on  the  right  side  was 
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liid  bare,  and  slightly  hollowed  ont  by  the  pressture  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  It 
would  seem  that  the  dilatation  had  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  th«  bones,  so  to 
speak,  were  not  absorbed  quickly  enough,  and  the  walls  of  the  sac,  even  in  the 
act  of  giving  way  to  them,  formed  adhesions  round  them/'  'Die  aorta  was  the 
Teasel  affected  from  about  an  inch  above  its  origin ;  the  trachea  was  flattened,' 
and  the  lungs  perfectly  healthy. 

The  author  nas  examined  the  records  of  the  profession  without  meeting  with 
a  similar  case.  He  exphuns  the  occurrence  thus ;  "The  periosteum  covering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum  was  absorbed  beneath  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour,  adhesions  meanwhile  forming  between  the  sac  and  the 
periosteum  aronnd  the  edges  of  the  bone ;  then  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac 
itaelf  being  broken  down,  the  bone  was  loosened  from  its  anterior  periosteal 
layer  by  the  insinuation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  between  them,  ana  d^ped 
mo  the  cavity,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  thenceforth  consisted  of  two  layers 
— 4kin  and  periosteum — ^the  latter  becoming  lined  by  a  sort  of  serous  membrane, 
perhaps  by  the  organization  of  coagula." 


VL  Ule^tUiQA  of  the  Aorta.    By  A-  N.  Tallby,  of  Orangeburg,  South  Caro- 
lina.   (Charlestown  Memcal  Journal  and  Review,  Sept,  1858.) 

In  a  female  about  fifty  years  of  age,  wjio  was  under  Dr.  Talley^s  care  on 
account  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  in  whom  death  ensued  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, the  autopsy  revealed,  in  addition  to  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  the 
foUowing  conditions.  The  pericardium  was  greatly  distended  and  of  a  dark 
chocolate  hue,  it  was  occupied  bj  a  large  coagulum  surrounding  the  heart  and 
moulded  to  it.  The  heart  itself  was  healthy  in  appearance,  but  on  opening 
the  aorta  a  circumscribed  ulcer  was  found  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  which  had  perforated  the  vessel  From  this  point  to  the  origin  of  the 
vessel,  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  coated  with  lymphy  deposits.  The  semilunar  valves  were  free  from 
disease.  From  the  character  of  the  ulcer,  its  indurated  edges,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel,  Dr.  Talley  concluded  the  disease 
to  be  of  long  standing.  The  coats  of  the  aorta  were  somewhat  thickened  close 
to  the  seat  of  ulceration,  but  the  calibre  of  the  tube  was  not  at  all  increased, 
so  that  the  disease  presented  nothing  resembling  aneurism.  The  symptoms 
having  been  eminently  those  of  the  third  stage  of  phthisis,  the  author's 
attention  was  not  directed  specially  to  the  state  of  the  heart  during  the  patient's 
life,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  inform  us  whether  the  condition  of  that  or^an 
revealed  by  the  post-mortem  was  attended  by  any  peculiar  phenomena  durmg 
life. 


YII.  Aneuritmofthe  Hepatic  Artery.    Bj;Dr.  HeineichWallmann.    (Archiv 
fiir  Pathologische  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,  Band  xiv.,  Hefte  3  und  4.) 

The  extreme  rarity  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  justifies  our  placing 

the  following  case  bnefly  before  our  readers.    Mrs.  P y  widow,  a  native  of 

Bohemia,  aged  tlurty-six,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  until  three  months 
before  she  came  under  Dr.  Wallmann's  care.  Since  then  she  had  frequent 
severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  free  intervals,  without  jaundice 
or  disturbance  of  the  secretions  or  catamenia ;  she  lost  fiesh,  and  the  severity 
of  the  pains  increased.  On  admission  to  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Joseph's 
Akademie,  Feb.  3rd,  1858,  she  was  much  emaciated;  heart  and  lungs  normal, 
the  spleen  enlarged,  the  liver  projecting  three  finger-breadths  below  the  ribs, 
and  with  hard  edges;  no  ascites  or  fever ;  she  had  never  had  a  blow  in  thia 
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region.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  occurred  daily,  and  at  the  time  the  epigastrimn 
aim  hepatic  region  were  very  tender,  but  not  at  other  times.  The  feces  bad 
previously  been  firm  and  of  brown  colour,  and  suddenly  became  whitey-grey, 
out  there  was  no  icteric  hue.  Soon  after  this  change  of  colour,  the  distended 
gall-bladder  could  be  readily  felt  as  a  smooth  round  tumour.  Ten  days  prior 
to  death  the  patient  became  intensely  jaundiced,  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
continuing,  and  the  liver  increasinff  in' hardness  and  size.  Death  occurred  on 
the  27th  l^ebmary,  consciousness  oeing  preserved  to  the  last.  We  can  only 
make  room  for  the  promineut  points  noted  in  the  autopsy.  The  liver  was 
partially  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  the  peritoneal  covering  thickened,  the 
organ  large,  soft,  friable,  and  green ;  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver  distended,  the 
branches  of  the  vena  porte  filled  with  fluid  blood.  The  gall-bladder  was  much 
enlar8[ed  and  distended  with  thick  black  bile,  with  numerous  plates  of  cho- 
lestenn ;  the  cystic  duct  was  impervious,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  hepatic 
duct  distended ;  its  communication  with  the  cystic  duct  was  interrupted  by  a 
tough,  fibroid  plug ;  the  common  duct  was  distended  throughout.  The  stomach 
was  contracted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  portion  of  intestine ;  the  intestines  them- 
selves were  collapsed.  There  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sanguinolent  serum 
in  the  pelvis ;  darkened  coagula  lay  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon,  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  and  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen.  Between  the  upper 
edge  of  the  stomach  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver  there  was  a  tumour 
nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  so  as  to  occupy  a  laige  portion  of  the  space 
belonging  to  the  lesser  omentum.  'At  the  concave  side  ot  the  liver,  near  the 
left  margin,  it  was  intimately  adherent  to  the  hepatic  coat  over  a  space  1^  in. 
by  2  in.  The  tumour  had  an  irregularly  oval  form,  and  at  its  lower  convex 
end,  close  to  the  transverse  colon,  was  a  ragecd  opening  an  inch  and  a  Quarter 
long,  from  which  a  dark  coaffulum  projected.  This  sac  was  filled  witn  con- 
centric layers  of  blood  and  nbrine,  weighing  altogether  1^  pounds.  The  sac 
consisted  of  dense  walls,  from  two  to  three  lines  thick,  consistiug  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  rough  transverse  bands  bridging  across  the  interior.  The  sac 
rested  with  a  broad  basis  upon  the  hepatic  artery,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a  fissure  one  centimetre  (0*393  incn)  long,  by  four  millimetres  (0*156  inch) 
broad,  the  edges  of  which  were  hard  and  smooth.  The  hepatic  and  common 
ducts  were  partly  inclosed  in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  portal  vein  was  partly 
adherent  to  the  posterior  wall. 

The  author  in  his  summary  obsen'cs  *  that  the  aneurism  was  probably  due  to 
a  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial  coats,  which  were  gradually  destroyed  by  pressure 
and  other  processes,  because  the  arterial  coats  could  only  be  demonstrated  at 
the  neck  of  the  arterial  tumour ;  they  were  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  portion 
of  the  sac.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  he  accounts  for  by  the  irritation  of  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  plexus  enclosed  in  the  sac,  and  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  solar  ganglia  and  adjoining  nerves.  For  the  cause  of  the  aneurism, 
Dr.  Wallmann  can  offer  no  explanation. 


VIII.  Some  Facts  in  Relation  to  the  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine  in  Children, 
Py  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson.  (The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Oct.,  1858.  From  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia.) 

In  the  House  of  Refuge  (of  Philadelphia?)  there  are  on  an  average  292  boys, 
and  the  habit  of  wetting  the  bed  had  become  so  prevalent,  that  Dr.  Hewson,  in 
1857,  was  requested  to  suggest  a  cure.  He  found  that  no  less  than  78  lx>ys 
were  guilty  ot  the  practice,  or  a  proportion  of  about  1 :  3f .  Dr.  Hewson  con- 
sequently subjected  the  whole  establishment  to  a  close  critical  inquiry,  and 
continued  his  observations  for  five  mouths.    The  results  which  he  gives  arc 
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drawn  from  the  oonsideration  of  63  of  the  78  cases  which  remained  in 
the  house  daring  the  whole  period;  of  these,  29  were  whites  and  34 
negroes,  and  as  the  total  number  of  whites  and  blacks  was  respectively 
901  and  91,  the  affection  was  more  than  twice  as  provident  among  the  blades 
than  the  whites.  The  worst  cases  also  occurred  among  the  blacks.  The  average 
age  of  all  was  thirteen  years,  the  extremes  being  seven  and  eighteen  years ; 
the  greatest  number  affected  at  any  given  age  was  9,  the  age  being  fourteen. 
The  appetite  was  excellent  in  53,  poor  in  10,  thoug^h  only  34  had  the  appearance 
of  good  healtii;  24  suffered  from  ascarides,  including  6  of  the  6  most  mveterate 
cases.  Herpes  circinatas  occurred  in  7  white  bovs,  and  1  had  itch ;  27  had 
clean,  healthy  tongues,  13  being  white,  14  coloured;  19  had  pale,  putty-looking 
tODffues,  8  being  white,  11  coloured;  17  had  a  furred  tongue,  8  bein^  white, 
9  black;  26  had  1  evacuation  per  diem,  16  from  2  to  4,  blacks  and  whites 
being  equal  in  both  instances.  One  black  boy  had  no  control  over  his  sphincter 
ani ;  20  suffered  from  constipation,  including  3  of  the  6  worst  cases,  out  the 
worst  case  of  all  was  regular  ui  his  bowels.  Twenty-seven  of  the  cases  urinated 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  besides  morning  and  evening  discharge ;  28  passed 
water  more  frequently ;  3  could  give  no  account ;  4  had  no  control  over  the 
bladder  at  alL  The  urine  was  normal  in  colour  in  46,  very  pale  in  17,  acid  in 
alL  Average  specific  myitj  among  whites,  1016,  among  the  blacks,  1020. 
Uric  acid  was  depositea  in  31  specimens,  urate  of  ammonia  in  8,  urate  of  soda 
in  1,  triple  phosphate  in  1.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  urine  of  each  boy  was 
examined  more  than  once.  The  prepuce  and  penis  were  discoloured,  and  the 
former  elongated,  either  from  frequently  pulling  or  scratching  or  from  mastur- 
bation, in  no  less  than  46  cases,  21  being  whites,  25  blacks.  Eighteen  boys 
confessed  to  masturbation ;  in  12  there  was  no  suspicion  of  it,  but  the  remaining 
63  were  strongly  suspected,  in  spite  of  their  denial.  The  greatest  number  were 
always  reported  as  having  wetted  their  beds  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights, 
the  smallest  alwaj's  on  Sunday  nights;  2  did  it  every  night  without  inter- 
mission, only  12  did  it  once  a  week,  3  not  as  often,  ana  the  remainder  varied 
from  6  or  7  to  once  or  twice  a  week.  ^  The  diet  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
was  salt  pork,  or  fish  and  hominy  for  dinner  for  the  coloured  ooys ;  the  white 
boys  had  the  same  on  Saturday  only,  and  fresh  boiled  beef,  soup,  potatoes,  rice, 
caobage,  and  bread  on  the  other  days ;  and  for  the  evening  meal  tney  had  mush 
and  molasses  regularly  every  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening.  On 
the  former  evemng  they  had  soup,  on  the  latter  bread  and  molasses.  A  sudden 
fall  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer,  or  of  both,  always  appeared  to  increase 
the  number.  Other  influences  at  work  were  the  better  treatment  of  the  white 
than  the  black  boys,  in  regard  to  ventilation,  exercise,  and  work. 

The  various  remedies  employed  were  first  bromide  of  potassium  in  2^  to 
3  mm  doses  thrice  daily,  with  which  9  were  cured;  2nd,  tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  from  three  to  five  drops  thrice  daily  for  six  weeks  (this  failed 
entirely) ;  3rd,  cantharides  externally  and  internally  (equally  ineffectual)  ;  4th, 
each  boy  suffering  from  constipation  received  a  dose  of  magnesia,  those  who  had 
worms  one  drachm  of  turpentine  and  five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  three 
times  a  day,  and  all  received  five  drops  of  Sauire's  juice  of  belladonna,  prepared 
by  Bentley's  process ;  they  also  had  all  a  ory  supper  of  bread  alone,  as  pre- 
viously ordered,  and  the  cold  douche.  Each  boy  was  made  to  rise  and  mic- 
turate an  hour  after  retiring  at  night.  A  sudden  diminution  followed,  and  two 
weeks  after  commencement  of  this  plan,  only  four  cases  besides  those  who  wetted 
their  clothes  in  the  day  were  reported,  and  on  their  supper  being  reduced  (as  a 
punishment),  the  former  four  also  lost  the  bad  habit,  and  those  only  remamed 
uncured  who  had  diurnal  incontinence,  though  they  were  improved. 
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IX.  Om  ike  Pretence  (/  InoeU  in  the  Urine  in  Rend  Dieeaset,  By  Dr.  H. 
VoHL  in  Bonn.  (Arcluv  fiir  Physiologisohe  Heilkunde.  Jafargang  1858^ 
Drittea  Heft.) 

Inosit,  a  saccaiarine  matter,  stated  by  Lehmann  to  be  incapable  of  vinous 
fermentation,  has  hitherto  chiefly  been  found  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart.  Lithe  present  paper  the  autiior  shows  that  grape-sugar  may  in  diabetes 
meUitus  be  replaoed  by  inosit^  the  formula  for  grape-sugar  being  C|2  Hi,  O^  + 
3  HO,  for  inosit  Cj,  H|,  Oj^  +  4  HO.  Cloetta  has  recently  shown  that  inosit 
ooours  in  the  urine  of  persons  aflfected  with  albuminunar-a  circumstanoe  that 
suggested  the  inquur^  to  Dr.  Yohl  which  has  led  to  his  discovery.  In  a  case 
of  mabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the  test  for  grape-sugar  ceased  to  yield  the  usual 
result,  Dr.  Yohl  subjected  the  urine  to  the  foUowing  examination :— The 
residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  urine  in  a  water-oath  was  precipitated 
with  caustic  baryta,  ana  the  filtrate  mixed  with  e()ual  parts  of  weak  spirits  of 
wine  (50  per  cent.),  a^ain  filtered,  and  the  clear  fluid  mixed  with  strong  alcohol, 
(IM)  per  cent.)  Gmonde  of  sodium  cirstals  were  deposited  on  the  wiws  of  the 
giaes  cylinder,  and  also  shining  crystals  resembling  sulphate  of  lime,  which  on 
btting  dissolved  in  water  and  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded  on  evapo* 
ration  fine  large  tabular  and  columnar  crvstals.  The  ciystals  effloresced 
readily,  and  at  a  tonperature  of  100°  C,  yielded  a  residue  of  16  to  17  per  cent. 
Evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum  foil,  and  then  trea4«d  with 
chloride  of  lime  and  ammonia^  the  reaction  for  inosit  was  obtamed. 

Dr.  Yohl  found  that  the  increase  of  inosit  was  in  the  exact  ratio  of  iht 
diminntion  of  the  grape-sugar.  At  last,  when  the  grape-sugar  had  altogjether 
disappeared,  he  was  able  to  obtain  as  much  as  18  to  20  grammes  of  pure  inosit 
from  the  urine  passed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Dr.  Yohl  tried  to  convert  grape- 
sugar  directly  into  inosit,  but  this  he  failed  in  achieving.* 


QUARTEELY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

L  Ona  New  Elaetie  Bandage  in  Fracture  of  the  Jaw,    By  Prof.  BouissoK. 
(Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th6rapeutique,  tome  lv.,«pp.  13  and  62.) 

In  this  paper.  Professor  Bouisson,  of  Montpellier,  describes  a  new  form  of 
bandage,  wliich  he  has  found  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  which  being  constructed  of  elastic  material,  allows  of  the  com* 
bination  of  solidity  with  the  amount  of  mobility  requisite  for  carrying  on  masti- 
cation, insalivation,  deglutition,  and  speaking.  The  point  of  support  is  derived 
from  the  cranium,  by  means  of  an  open  skml-cap,  constructed  of  broad  strips 
of  leather  or  jean.  One  of  these  bands  passing  in  front  of  the  forehead,  encircles 
the  cranium  below,  and  another  passes  along  its  antero-oosterior  diameter 
above,  being  joined  to  the  first  at  its  two  extremities,  and  oy  two  transverse 
bands.  Next,  a  sling,  composed  partly  of  leather  and  partly  of  caoutchouc,  is 
nicely  padded  and  adapted  to  the  chin,  and  is  then  attached  on  each  side  by 
means  of  two  leather  straps  and  buckles,  to  the  band  of  the  skuU-cap,  a  hori- 
zontal strap  being  attached  behind,  opposite  the  mastoid  process,  and  a  vertical 
strap  in  front,  opposite  the  coronoid  process.  The  amount  of  support  may  be 
easily  regulated  oy  means  of  the  buckles,  and  its  lightness,  suppleness,  and  ease 
of  Implication  render  the  apparatus  not  only  an  effectual,  but  a  comfortable 
means  of  adjustment.  It  secures  effectual  adaptation  of  parts,  and  with  modifi- 
cations may  serve  also  in  compound  and  comminuted  fracture,  as  also  in  a 
variety  of  other  accidents  and  diseases  of  the  jaw. 

•  Want  of  space  compels  qb  to  postpone  seTeral  inteiesting  article8.~Ei>. 


II.  (Hlntra-OeuUrHamfm'hagetfierSxiraciwHofCataraei.  By  Dr.  HiVA^irJO 
Lakdbjlv.    (Aimaks  d'Oculistiqae^  tome  xl.,  pp.  12d-137.) 

In  relatiou  to  a  clinical  lecture  upon  this  accident,  by  Mr.  White  Cooper, 
Dr.  Rivaud  Landrau  observes  that  in  more  than  2000  operations  for  extraction, 
performed  daring  seventeen  years'  special  practice  at  Lyons,  he  has  only  met 
with  tliis  complication  in  foar  instances,  the  particulars  of  which  he  fornishes 
in  the  present  communication.  He  rejects  Mr.  Cooper's  hypothetical  explana- 
tion that  the  occurrence  is  produced  by  reason  of  the  complication  of  the  case 
by  the  existence  of  deep-seated  disease  of  the  eye.  In  his  own  cases  he  has 
found,  notwithstanding  their  differences  in  other  respects,  there  has  always 
been  an  evacuation  of  vitreous  humour,  either  taking  place  during  the  operation 
itself,  or  resulting  afterwards  as  the  consequence  of  a  contusion.  The  portion 
of  the  humour  which  remains,  being  propelled  forwards  during  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  ocular  muscles  which  ensues,  becomes  detached  from  tho 
choroid,  and  the  hajtnorrhage  is  the  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  minute 
vessels  meandering  in  the  hyaloid  and  between  it  and  the  choroid.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  central  arterv  of  the  retina  should  furnish  the  blood,  as  supposed 
by  some  authors,  so  considerable  is  the  quantity  sometimes.  Mr.  Cooper  be- 
lieves that  the  detachment  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  consequence,  not  the  cause 
of  the  hsemorrhage  \  but  this  gives  no  explanation  of  the  rupture  of  the  small 
bloodvessels,  to  which  the  hemorrhage  is  due.  This  hsemorrhage  is  to  be  found 
whenever  there  is  a  considerable  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  and  as  the 
haemorrhage  is  in  the  author's  view  out  a  consequence  of  such  escape,  its 
prevention  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  measures  which  prevent  the  loss  of  this 
substance. 


in.  Ob  Mercurial  Disease  and  Syphilis.     By  Prof.  Lobiksee.    (Wito 
Med.  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  19-21.) 

Professor  Lormser  observes,  that  ever  since  mercury  has  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  practitioners  have  never  been  wanting  who  protested 
against  its  use  as  something  worse  than  t^e  disease  itself.  Still,  whatever  its 
opponents  might  advance,  mercury  has  alwa^  emerged  anew  after  the  contest, 
this  arising,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  arguments  opposed  to  its  employment 
not  being  clear  and  incontradictable,  and  on  the  other,  from  its  supporters 
being  able  to  point  to  the  apparent  success  of  their  mode  of  treatment.  Two 
important  disooveriesi  however,  of  the  present  time  may  assist  in  the  scientific 
solution  of  the  probkon.  The  first  is  that  of  Melsens,  who  has  shown  that 
iodide  of  potassium  is  a  means  by  the  agency  of  which  lead  or  mercury  that 
may  have  lain  concealed  in  the  system  for  even  years  becomes  excreted ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  the  minutest  traces  of  quicl^ilver  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine,  sweat,  or  saliva  bv  means  of  the  electrolytic  test,  so  ably  handled  by 
Professor  Klelzinsky.  The  author's  attention  had  been  already  attracted  by 
the  fact  of  the  extremely  rapid  influence  exerted  by  the  iodide  in  certain  cases 
of  pains  in  the  bone^  and  optic  and  serpiginous  cutaneous  ulcers ;  and  whib 
certain  e^eriments  in  treating  syphUis  were  being  carried  on  in  1856  at  the 
Wieden  Hospital,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject  closely, 
and  has  oontinued  so  to  do,  the  conviction  becoming  forced  on  his  mind  that 
the  benefit  derivable  from  the  iodide  is  reallv  due  to  its  expelling  mercury 
previously  given,  perhi^s  years  since.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  he 
arrives  at : 

1.  That  mercury,  whether  administered  internally  or  externally,  may  re- 
main for  years  within  the  body,  without  a  trace  (under  ordinary  ciroum- 
staoces)  being  detectible  in  the  urine.  Numerous  trials  made  upon  patients  to 
whom  mercury  had  been  given  amply  proved  this ;  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
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stated  that  where  large  quantities  of  raercnry  have  been  thrown  in,  that  this 
may  not  be  sometimes  detected  in  the  urine  or  sweat,  as  it  is  also  in  the  saliva 
during  salivation.  2.  By  the  employment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  the  body  is  expelled  in  the  urine,  so  as  to  become  detectible 
by  means  of  the  electrolytic  chemical  analysis.  The  expulsion  does  not  always 
take  place  immediately,  several  days  sometimes  first  elapsing.  3.  AH  those 
forms  of  disease  which  exhibit  a  rapid  decrease  proportionately  to  the  excre- 
tion of  the  mercury,  and  which  disappear  when  this  is  entirely  expelled,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  mercurial  disease,  which  can  only  be  said  to  be  completely 
cured  when  no  more  mercury  appears  in  the  urine  under  the  continued  use  of 
the  iodide.  All  the  svmptoms  which  thus  can  be  referred  to  hvdrargyrosis 
disappear  with  remarkaole  rapidity  under  the  use  of  the  iodide ;  while  in  other 
cases,  when  no  mercury  can  be  detected,  the  iodide  exerts  no  effect.  4.  The 
symptoms  gradually  produced  by  the  long  sojourn  of  mercury  in  the  system 
differ  essentially  from  those  whicn  immediately  result  from  recent  mercunaliza* 
tion.  The  symptoms  of  this  chronic  hydrargyrosis  are  indeed  far  less  known 
than  those  of  the  acute  form ;  one  very  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  a  chronic  hydrai^yrosis  may  be  thrown  in  the  background,  and  seem 
for  a  length  of  time  to  have  undergone  improvement  throuj^  the  occurrence 
of  a  new  and  acute  mercurialization.  5.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrargy- 
rosis  have  liitherto  for  the  most  part  been  mistaken  for  those  of  syphilis,  and 
sometimes  for  those  of  gout,  or  the  ordinary  nervous  and  abdominal  affections ; 
and  only  very  rarely  has  their  true  nature  been  apprehended.  6.  As  hitherto 
chronic  hydrargyrosis  has  not  been  clearly  distinguished  from  syphilis,  both 
conditions  having  been  usually  treated  alike,  all  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
on  record  are  omy  of  doubtful  value ;  and  new  observations,  founded  upon  a 
physico-chemical  diagnosis,  so  as  accurately  to  distinguish  between  hydrargy- 
rosis and  syphilis,  are  required. 

IV.  Obsertaiiofu  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  Symptome  of  Syphilis,    By 
M.  HEBViEnx.    (Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique,  tome  Jiv.  pp.  441  &  529.) 

] .  Phagedcenic  Chancre.  M.  Hervieux  observes  that  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  disease  which  produces  such  rapid  local  destruction  should  have  been  met  by- 
means  rivalling  it  in  energy  and  celerity  of  action,  such  as  the  butter  of  anti- 
mony, the  various  forms  of  caustic,  the  actual  cautery,  &c.  But  although  all 
those  means  have  been  successful  in  some  cases,  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
still  oftener  failed,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  generally  abandoned. 
There  is  one  means,  however,  which,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Kicord,  has  proved  of 
indubitable  advantage — ^viz.,  the  earbo-sulphuric  paete,  prepared  by  mixing 
sulphuric  acid  with  powdered  vegetable  charcoal,  in  sufficient  proportions  ta 
form  a  semi-solid  paste.  When  applied  to  the  chancre  this  soon  dries,  forming 
a  black  crust,  which  intimately  adheres  to  the  tissues,  and  only  falls  off  after 
several  days,  leaving  a  clean  sore,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  a  cicatrized  surface. 
In  the  author's  practice,  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  at  the  commencement, 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It 
induces  generally  a  burning  pain,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  which  ture  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  chancre,  as  also  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  parts  affected.  Very  well  borne  by  some  patients, 
the  pain  induces  in  others  the  most  horrible  torment.  Chloroform  would  in- 
such  nervous  and  irritable  subjects  save  this  suffering.  The  pain,  upon  an 
average,  lasts  half  an  hour.  In  sijnple,  uncomplicated  cases,  two  applications, 
made  oy  means  of  a  pencil  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  generally 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  blood.  If,  however,  the  chancre  be  complicatea 
with  gangrene,  hospital  ^ngrene,  or  diphtheria,  four,  five,  or  even  six  s^j^ca- 
tions  may  be  required.    But  when  two  or  three  of  these  seem  to  be  without 
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any  effect,  there  is  no  use  going  on  with  the  iodine,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (five  parts  to  thirty)  should  be  substituted.  When  the  iodine  treatment 
has  been  followed,  M.  Kervieux  has  never  known  the  worst  form  of  phagedsena 
persist  beyond  a  week. 

2.  Suppurating  Bubo,  The  author  has  never  himself  treated  bubo  bv  small, 
single,  or  multiple  openings,  but  he  has  met  with  cases  which  have  been  so 
treated,  and  which,  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  have  exhibited  fistulous 
tracks,  extensive  detachment,  thinning  and  changes  in  the  skin,  together  with 
an  utter  indisposition  to  heal.  After  waiting  two  or  three  weeks  in  vain  for 
the  spontaneous  closure  of  these  fistulse,  he  has  had  to  lay  them  freely  open. 
The  prevention  of  deformity  by  these  small  apertures,  as  proposed  by  Yidal, 
is  frequently  not  attained,  for  not  only  may  fistulous  tracks  become  established, 
but  the  apertures  themselves  may  become  transformed  into  chancrous  ulcera- 
tions. Ajs  a  ^neral  rule,  M  Hervieux  makes  a  large  opening,  and  that  as  early 
as  possible,  cicatrization  taking  place  most  rapidly  under  these  circumstances. 
When  the  opened  bubo  is  transformed  into  a  strumous  or  chancrous  ulcer,  or 
the  two  combined,  with  the  possible  complication  of  phagcdsenism,  he  treats  it 
by  the  24)plication  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
washing  it  out  also  with  chlorine  lotions  several  times  a  day;  and  he  has  never 
found  any  ulcer  resisting  treatment  longer  than  six  weeks,  the  majority  becoming 
healed  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 

3.  Condylomata  (Plaques  nmqueusei).  .  Although  the  author  believes  the 
practice  he  recommends  under  the  former  heads  may  require  additional  confir- 
mation from  more  extensive  practice  than  his  own,  in  the  matter  of  condylomata 
he  can  speak  more  positively.  If  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  an 
actual  specific,  it  acts  with  such  rapidity,  certainty,  and  efficacy,  as  to  call  for 
the  highest  recommendation.  However  confluent  they  may  be,  and  whatever 
extent  of  surface  they  may  occupy,  however  infectious  the  discharge  they  give 
out,  and  even  when  they  nave  attained  a  certain  amount  of  thickness,  provided 
that  they  are  not  too  hypertrophied  and  have  not  undergone  some  of  the  trans- 
formations they  are  susceptible  of,  they  will  wither,  die  away,  and  disappear  in 
the  course  of  some  days,  if  every  part  be  painted  daily  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  five  parts  to  thirty  of  water.  Baths  should  be  simul- 
taneously used,  seeing  the  part  which  dirt  habitually  takes  in  the  production 
of  this  accident.  Repeated  trials  have  convinced  the  author  that  this  success 
is  quite  independent  of  internal  treatment.  When,  however,  the  condylomata 
have  become  transformed  into  a  vast  vegetating  surface,  of  great  thickness,  the 
nitrate  ceases  to  be  of  avail ;  and  in  one  aggravated  case  mentioned,  the  pure 
nitric  acid,  repeatedly  applied,  was  of  service. 

4.  Syphilidu.  Under  this  head  the  author  gives  the  results  of  liis  trial,  iu 
ten  cases,  of  M.  Cull6rier's  plan  of  treating  syphilitic  eruptions  by  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  chest.  Although  at  first  prepossessed  against  it,  he  now  speaks 
nighly  in  its  favour.  Excluding  the  slight  roseolar  forms,  which  get  well  of 
themselves,  the  author  oftencst  employed  blistering  in  the  papular  form  of  the 
disease,  and  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  remedy  best  succeeded.  A  single 
blister  will  exert  a  notable  modification  on  chronic  papular  syphilides,  which 
have  existed  during  several  months.  One  case  of  syphilitic  lichen,  which 
had  lasted  a  year,  and  for  which  aU  kinds  of  active  internal  treatment  luLdbeen 
tried,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  week,  during  which  three  larse  blisters 
were  successively  applied  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  thorax. 
l%e  squamous  form  resisted  their  action  more,  but  still  in  two  cases  of 
psoriasis  undoubted  amendment  was  observable,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  scales 
were  detached.  In  the  pustular  form,  some  cases  of  synhihtic  acne  were 
rapidly  cured.  M.  Hervieux  has  not  tried  blistering  in  sypnilitio  impetigo  of 
the  face  and  haiiy  scalp,  having  found  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
sfflution,  after  ponltiehig  off  the  cmsts,  vefycfficacioas,  even  in  very  inveterate 
cases. 
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Y.  On  the  Treatment  of  Sprain  by  Frieiion  and  Shamjpwnnff.    By  M.  Gikaxj). 
(Mcmiteur  des  H6{Htaux,  No.  140.) 

In  this  paper,  laid  before  the  "  Acad^mie  de  M^decine,**  M.  Girard  states 
that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  plan  of  treatment  he  describes  bj 
the  manipulations  of  an  empiric.  So  successful  were  these  in  a  bad  case  of 
sprain,  that  he  determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  as  the  result  of 
numerous  trials,  he  now  proposes  what  he  believes  to  be  a  very  effectual  and  a 
rapid  procedure,  for  the  treatment  of  what  too  often  proves  a  veiy  tedious  and 
serious  affection. 

No  matter  what  the  severity  of  the  sprain  ma^  be,  its  treatment  should  be 
commenced  bv  the  gentlest  friction,  the  points  of  the  fingers  scarcely  touching 
the  skin.  After  practising  such  frictions  from  below  upwards  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  it  wUl  be  almost  always  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
con  be  borne,  and  tbis  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner  for  half-an-hour  without 
the  patient  declaring  that  liis  pain  is  notablv  relieved.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
when  the  patient  can  bear  the  weight  of  tne  hand,  we  proceed  to  the  sham- 
pooing. This  is  performed  not  only  with  the  fingers  (which  kept  dose  together 
daring  the  frictions,  are  now  to  be  separated,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  various 
sinuosities  of  the  part),  but  also  with  tne  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  joint  ana  surrounding  parts.  The  hand  in  both  tliis  and  the  former 
part  of  the  procedure  should  be  smeared  with  some  fatty  body,  such  as  almond 
oil,  so  as  to  render  its  movements  more  soft  and  easy.  The  shampooing  must 
be  performed  in  the  gentlest  manner,  without  shocks,  directed  from  below 
upwards,  and  acting  not  only  on  the  pauiful  points,  but  upon  all  those  that  are 
tumefied. 

If  pain  is  excited  by  an  attempt  at  moving  the  joint,  we  must  return  to 
shampooing  until  new  trials  have  proved  that  nexion  and  extension  cease  to 
excite  painful  sensations.  Such  movements  would  be  verypainful,  or  even 
dangerous,  if  performed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  treatment.  Tney  do  not,  how- 
ever, constitute  any  part  of  the  treatment  itself,  and  are  only  i]esorted  to  as  a 
means  of  appreciating  the  results  derived  from  the  shampooing.  In  several 
cases  in  which  the  cure  had  been  considered  as  complete,  the  pains  have 
returned  next  day,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  A  single 
re-application  of  the  shampooing  has  sufficed  to  dissipate  them,  and  in  most 
cases,  twenty-four  hours*  rest  and  the  applicatiou  of  a  oandage  moistened  with 
spirit  of  camphor,  has  sufficed  for  this.  This  bandage,  indeed,  is  useful  in  all 
cases,  and  should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  davs. 

This  procedure  is  applicable  to  both  old  and  recent  sprains,  and  even  when 
there  has  been  present  abo  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  shamoooing  has  effected  a 
remarkable  diminution  of  pain  and  swelling,  enabling  the  surgeon  sooner  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  case.  Severd  cases  of  severe,  recent,  and 
old  sprains  are  referred  to,  in  which  two  or  three  hours  of  this  shampooing 
process  has  effected  an  entire  cure. 


VI.  On  the  Treatment  of  Bums  ly  the  Permanent  Warm  Bath.    By  Dr.  Piss4- 
VAKT.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  36,  38,  and  39.) 

The  occasion  of  this  communication  was  furnished  by  the  explosion  of  a  fire- 
work factory  at  Frankfort,  which  gave  rise  to  the  loss  of  fourteen  lives.  Thir- 
teen persons  were  taken  to  the  hospital  exhibiting  ahnost  every  stage  of  burn, 
some  of  them  scarcely  aware,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  they  had 
been  burned,  althou^  their  sufferings  after  admission  soon  became  excessive. 

All  the  cases  admitted  were  treated  by  the  permanent  warm  bath,  where  thia 
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could  be  implied*  and  wh^e  it  could  not,  compresses  dipped  in  warm  water 
were  substituted.  This  eourse  was  pnisaed  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  success  of 
former  ezperimeiits  made  by  the  autnor,  and  the  analogy  prevailing  between 
bums  ana  other  suj^^ical  affections  in  which  the  baths  have  prored  so  efficacious 
in  the  hands  of  Lan^enbeck.*  The  limb  was  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  which 
was  filled  with  warm  water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  27^  R. ;  the  water  being 
uBoally  changed  twice  a-day,  and  in  the  event  of  excessive  discharges,  oftener. 
If  after  some  weeks  maintenance  in  the  vessel  the  patient's  position  became 
irksGsne^  moisteooed  compresses  were  substituted.  The  first  effect  produced  by 
the  bath  was  an  immense  abatement,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  excessive  pain— constituting  in  fact  the  oompletest  anodyne  — 
an  advantage  of  sufficient  moment,  even  supposing  no  other  was  derived. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  dried  and  hardened  tissues  became  completely  pene- 
trated with  water  and  thoroughly  softened,  and  the  destroyed  parts  were  more 
easily  separated  and  cleansed  away.  The  wound  was  thus  kept  constantly  clean 
and  free  from  all  sources  of  irritation^  and  the  danger  of  absorption  of  pus  and 
of  ^SBmia  was  diminished.  The  healing  of  the  wound,  too,  takes  place  more 
r^idly  under  water,  being  promoted  probably  by  the  equable  temperature  and 
moderate  compression  of  we  water,  and  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  meta- 
morphic  and  endoamotic  processes. 


Vn.  On  Cakuhus  Diseases  in  Hungary,    By  Prof.  Balassa.    (Wien 
Medicinische  Wochenschrirt,  Nos.  25  and  26.) 

This  communication  formed  an  answer  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  Professor 
Gross  of  Louisville,  U.S.,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistical  information 
relating  to  calculous  disease.  Nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  affection  that 
occur  m  Hungary  are  brought  to  the  Pesth  Hospital;  and  durmg  Professor 
Balassa's  twelve  years  (1843-55)v  officiating  in  the  surgical  clinic  he  has  met 
with  135  cases  of  stone.  In  regard  to  age^  21  of  the  patients  were  between 
one  and  seven  years  old ;  32  between  eight  and  fifteen ;  47  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-five;  27  between  twenty-six  and  fifty;  6  between  fifty-one  and 
sixt^ ;  and  2  between  sixty-one  and  seventy.  It  is  thus  seen  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  occur  among  the  young,  100  of  the  135  being  less  than 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  while  a  krge  proportion  of  the  cases  having  been 
long  neglected,  might  be  referred  back  ouite  to  childhood.  We  mav  add  to 
these,  49  cases  of  stone  treated  at  the  Children's  Hospital  daring  the  same 
period  of  time ;  so  that  stone  in  Hungary  chiefly  occurs  in  childhood  and  youth* 
Of  the  135  cases,  82  occurred  in  the  peasant  class,  and  39  among  mechanics, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  therefore,  much  preponderating.  Their  especial 
prevalence  amongst  the  poorer  classes  is  farther  snown  by  the  experience  of 
the  author  in  private  practice,  he  never  meeting  it  among  the  chilihren  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  This  can  onW  be  attributed  to  difference  in  mode  of  life  and 
alimentation,  the  wholesome  food  of  childhood  bdnff  frequently  replaced  by 
carboniferous  food  of  difficult  digestion.  This  view  is  farther  borne  out  by  the 
analysis  of  83  of  the  calculi  that  were  removed.    A  long  account  of  these  is 

g'ven ;  but  we  have  only  space  to  state  that  great  preponderance  of  the  oxa- 
tes  and  urates  was  observable,  especially  of  the  former.  The  prevention  of 
such  calculous  formation  would  be  best  sought  by  an  amelioration  of  the 
regimen  of  the  chuses  amongst  which  the  disease  almost  exclusively  prevails  in 
Hungary, 

Professor  Bidassa  observes,  that  according  to  his  experience  catarrh  of  the 
bladder  never  accompanies  the  oxaUtes  or  urates;  but  in  the  case  of  phoa- 

•  See  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirargical  Beyiew,  vol.  xtU.,  p.  661. 
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phatic  oaloali  it  is  always  met  with  to  a  considerable  and  obstinate  extent,  tke 
urine  being  add  in  the  former  and  alkaline  in  the  latter  case. 

Of  the  135  stone  cases,  in  13  no  operation  was  performed  on  aooonnt  of  an 
extreme  degree  of  consecutiye  disease  of  the  urinary  orgjaus,  and  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  general  system.  In  123  cases  operations  were  resorted  to, 
although  in  some  of  the  instiEmoes  under  very  unfayourable  circumstances,  inas- 
much as  chronic  nephritis,  obstinate  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages,  and 
yarious  other  ill  consequences  of  the  presence  of  calculus  were  present.  When- 
eyer  by  proper  care  and  treatment  the  symptoms  of  these  diseased  conditions 
were  ameliorated,  and  the  state  of  the  general  health  became  materially  im- 
proyed,  the  operation  was  undertaken  upon  the  old  maxim,  anceps  remedium 
melius  quam  nullum,  in  seyeral  cases  with  success,  but  in  5  others  with  a  fatal 
issue.  In  2  of  these  cases  there  was  found  a  high  degree  of  excentric  hyper- 
trophy of  the  calices  of  the  kidney  and  ureters,  and  in  two  others  renal  atrophy. 
In  1  case  the  rig|ht  ureter,  exoessiyely  dilated,  had  become  affixed  to  the 
ciecum  through  prior  exudation ;  an  intercommunicatiou  had  formed  between 
the  two  parts,  and  through  this  aperture  a  kmbricus  had  passed  along  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder.  That  a  diseased  condition  of  the  urinary  organs 
should  not  always  contra-iudicate  au  operation,  the  Professor  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  learning  in  the  course  or  his  practice.  Even  abundant  puru- 
lent deposit  may  indicate  disease  of  only  one  kidney,  and  the  individual  be 
saved  by  the  operation,  througli  the  other  kidney  still  performing  its  functions. 

The  neglected  and  complicated  conditions  of  the  cases  that  usually  are 
brought  to  the  author's  clinic  have  led  to  his  resorting  to  lithotrity  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  being  compelled  to  abstain  from  it  on  account  of  the 
excessive  hypersemic  irritabiuty  of  the  bladder,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of 
inflammation.  For  the  same  reason  his  lithotrity  operations  have  been  less 
successful  than  the  general  statistics  of  the  operation  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Of  the  122  operations,  92  were  lithotomy  and  30  lithotrity ;  11  of  the 
former  cases  (11*95  per  cent.),  and  5  of  the  latter  cases  (16*66  per  cent.) 
dying.  Of  the  11  deaths  after  lithotomy,  5  took  place  from  chronic  disease  of 
the  xidney,  and  1  from  epidemic  typhus,  the  remaining  5  succumbing  to 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum  coming  on  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day  after  the  operation.  Strictly  speaking,  these  were  the  only  cases 
which  died  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  operation  .when  performed  in 
suitable  cases,  reducing  the  mortality  in  fact  to  6*43  per  cent.  Of  the  5  deaths 
following  lithotrity,  1  took  place  from  ))hthisis,  2  from  chronic  renal  suppu- 
ration^ and  1  from  recent  nephritis ;  2  of  the  deaths  alone  were  in  fact  directly 
referrible  to  the  operation,  giving  the  mortality  of  6*66  per  cent.  Fistulous 
openings  into  the  rectum,  or  infiltration  of  urine,  did  not  take  place  after  any 
of  the  lithotomy  operations ;  but  extraction,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of 
the  stone,  being  very  difficult  in  several  cases,  x>eritoneal  and  vesical  inflam- 
mation not  infrequently  followed,  and  in  5  instances  terminated  fatally.  With 
the  exception  of  7  cases,  the  stone  was  extracted  entire  in  all.  The  diameter 
of  the  largest  stone  in  the  coUection  measures  two  inches  five  lines,  in  5 
calculi  it  was  somewhat  above  two  inches,  and  in  24  it  varied  between  one  inch 
and  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  heaviest  stone  extracted  weighed  Jiss  gr.  x., 
and  the  lightest  gr.  xvii.  It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  135  cases,  1  only 
was  a  female,  ana  she  was  treated  by  lithotrity. 

Professor  Balassa  recommends,  after  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  application 
of  some  oiled  strip  of  linen  rag  sdong  the  track  of  the  wound,  he  havmg  found 
it  a  ^d  precautionary  measure  for  the  prevention  of  infiltration  of  urine,  or 
the  irritation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  this  fluid,  especially  when  they  have 
been  much  contused  during  the  extraction  of  a  hurge  stone. 
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y  III.  Oil  the  Treatment  of  Hernia  bv  Bleetricity.    By  Dr.  Clsxxns. 
(Deutsche  Klimk,  No.  31.) 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  the  author  intends  publishing  upon  the 
therapeutical  application  of  electricity — a  subject  that  has  engaged  his  attention 
for  some  years  past.  He  first  employed  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  inguinal 
liemia  in  1850,  and  has  frequently  had  recourse  to  it  since  then.  The  nemia 
being  reduced,  and  the  patient  placed  in  tlie  semi-recumbent  position,  the  ball 
of  the  condactor  is  carried  as  far  into  the  hernial  canal  as  possible,  and  the 
application  of  the  electricity  continued  daring  five  minutes,  its  power  being 
increased  day  hj  day.  After  a  few  seances  the  mouth  of  the  nng  becomes 
diminished  in  size,  the  finger  is  introduced  with  more  difficulty,  and  the  hernia 
will  not  descend  so  easily  as  heretofore.  The  electricity,  too,  exerts  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  peristaltic  intestinal  motions,  augmenting  and  regu- 
lating these,  and  thus  preventing  the  same  relaxed  portion  of  intestine  from 
always  lying  opposite  the  hernial  aperture.  A  state  of  obstinate  constipation 
becomes  chan^d  for  one  of  regular  action,  and  many  old  disordered  oonaitions 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  become  relieved.  When  the  hernia  has  been  recently 
produced,  no  means  act  with  so  much  certaintv  and  rapidity ;  and  a  case  is 
referred  to  of  a  young  man  who  acquired  douole  inguinal  nemia  during  an 
effort  to  raise  a  heavy  ourden,  and  which  was  completely  cured  after  twenty 
sSances,  although  these  were  not  commenced  until  a  week  after  the  accident. 
Under  its  a^ncy  recent  hernia  is  rapidly  returned ;  but  the  author  has  not 
yet  tried  it  in  a  case  of  complete  incarceration.  Among  the  27  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  resorted  to.  none  have  manifested  the  slightest  ill  consequences. 
Dr.  Clemens  prefers  static  electricity  to  galvanism,  and  administers  it  by  means 
of  the  Leydcn  phial. 

Another  apphcation  of  electricity  by  the  author  consists  in  a  galvanic  hernia 
truss,  for  a  aescription  of  the  construction  of  which  we  must  refer  to  his 
paper.  By  its  agency  a  feeble  but  constant  galvanic  stream  is  kept  applied  to 
the  ring,  and  large  hernias  soon  become  easily  retained  which  before  had 
resisted  the  largest  trusses  and  the  strongest  spring.  Of  late  the  author  has 
constructed  a  pile  of  silver  and  copper  coins,  ana  the  effects  of  so  small  an 
apparatus  have  often  surprised  him. 


IX.  On  Diphtheritis  of  the  Palpebral  Conjunetiva,    By  M.  Magne. 
(L'Union  M6dicale,  No.  100.) 

M.  Magne,  in  this  paper,  calls  attention  to  the  affection  described  under  the 
same  name  by  A.  von  Graefe,*  and  which  seems,  like  other  diphtheritic  diseases, 
to  be  acquiring  prevalence  of  late  years.  Thus,  M.  Magne  describes  four  cases 
that  have  occurred  to  him  since  1853,  while  a  thirty  years'  practice  at  a  well- 
frequented  clinic  has  furnished  no  other  examples;  and  M.  Sichel,  during  the 
^same  period  of  time,  amidst  the  thousands  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  that  have  come 
under  his  notice,  only  recollects  two  instances  of  pseudo-membranes  forming 
in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  independently  of  the  action  of  heat  or  caustics.  M. 
Magne  bdieves  that  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  MM.  Chassaignac 
andA.  von  Graefe  are  said  to  have  met  with  the  disease  arises  from  a  confu- 
sion in  names.  The  affection  they  describe  was  not,  in  fact,  characterized  by 
a  true  pseudo-membrane,  but  by  a  mere  mucous  or  muoo-purulent  concretion, 
which  was  so  slightly  adherent  as  to  admit  of  removal  by  injection,  sponge, 
forceps,  or  even  the  fingers,  forming  a  juxtaposition  rather  tnan  an  adhesion. 
The  concretion  removed,  the  conjunctiva  is  red  and  sometimes  granular,  but 
its  surface  is  always  uniform.  In  the  affection  now  described,  however,  which 
may  be  justly  styled  palpebral  croup,  there  is  a  true  pseudo-membrane,  an  al- 
•  S«e  Britiah  and  Foreign  Medko-Cbinirgical  Review,  vol.  xz.,  p.  S67. 
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bunuiioio-fibTOus  tissue  iniimatdy  blended  with  the  ocmjitnetivat  lad  which 
cannot  be  removed  in  a  sinde  piece,  bat  must  be  scratched  or  scraped  off« 
leaving  the  coiijiuctivableeduig  at  the  points  whence  it  has  been  removed.  It 
is  also  soon  reproduced.  It  is  a  disease  which  especially  affects  children,  and 
seems  to  be  connected  with  a  general  condition  of  the  system,  rather  than  of  a 
mere  local  nature.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  oontagiDus,  for  in  the  four  cases 
he^e  recorded  but  one  eye  was  affected,  although  the  other  eye  was  frequently 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  diseased  secretions.  It  is  a  veiy  severe  affec- 
tion, but  it  is  curable.  The  treatment  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  consists  in  tiie 
application  of  leeches,  the  injection  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  in- 
teroal  administration  of  the  chlorate  of  potass. 


X.  On  a  New  Mode  of  Operatinafbr  Cancer  of  ike  Up.    By  Professor 
O'Shaughnessy.    (Indian  Annab  of  Medicine,  July,  p.  435.) 

Professor  O'Shaughnessy  observes,  that  when  cancer  of  the  lip  is  confined  to 
a  limited  spot,  it  is  easily  removed  by  the  ordinary  Y-shaped  inciuon,  but  that 
this  procedure  does  not  suffice  when  the  whole  lip,  and  perhaps  one  or  both 
commissures,  are  involved  in  the,  disease.  In  a  case  which  occuired  in  his  own 
practice,  the  cancer  not  only  occupied  the  whole  lower  lip,  but  the  tight  com- 
missure and  a  part  of  the  upper  tip  also,  on  that  side.  "  I  thought  nothing 
could  be  done  in  such  a  case,  until  the  plan  struck  me  of  maiing  a  lip  by  de- 
taching a  triangular  portion  of  the  cheek  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
foUowm^  manner : — ^The  whole  of  the  diseased  lip  to  be  removed  by  making 
two  incisions  meeting  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  chin,  the  cheeks  tiien  to 
be  divided  by  two  horizontal  incisions  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
Qn  either  aide,  and  continued  backward  as  far  as  the  masseter  muscles ;  these 
to  be  joined,  at  their  posterior  extremities,  bv  two  oblique  incisions  carried 
upwards  and  backwards,  from  either  side  of  the  chin,  leaving  two  triangular 
flaps  to  be  dissected  forwards,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  apposition  of  iJie  edges 
of  the  Y-shaped  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the  cancer."  An  excellent  lip  was 
in  this  wav  made,  and  most  of  the  lines  of  incision  had  united  by  the  first  in- 
tention, when  about  the  tenth  day  the  patient  was  carried  off  from  the  effects 
of  retention  of  urine. 

QUARTERLY     REPORT     ON     MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Bahnes,  M.D.  Lomd. 

PBT8I01AH    TO    THE    BOYAL    MATBKNITT    CHABITT. 

I.  Pathology  op  the  XJNi]fPBS6NATEi>  Female. 

1.  On  the  Cure  of  FeeicO'Vapinal  and  Vesico-Uterine  lU^ula.  By  Dr.  Gustav 
Simon.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  July,  1858.) 

2.  A  New  Procedure  for  Flmging  the  Vagina.    By  M.  Montamibb.   (L'Union 

M^d.,  Dec.,  1858,  and  Gfaz.  d.  H6p.,  Sept.  1858.) 

3.  Medicinal  Trials  of  Carduus  Marias,  Carduus  Benedieins,  and  Onopordon 
Aeanthittm.  By  IjOBACH.  (Verb.  d.  Phys.  Med.  Ges.  zu  Wursburg, 
viii.,  3,  1858.) 

4.  Ovarian  Cyst  in  a  Puerperal  Woman  cured  by  Spontaneous  Rupture  and 
Discharge  through  the  Colon.  By  Dr.  Lumpb.  (Zeitsch.  d.  Ges.  d.  A. 
zuW.,  No.  22,1868.) 

6.  Cancer  of  the  Fundus  and  Bodv  of  the  Uterus  perfbrating  the  Beetum.  By 
Dr.  Haeris.     (North  Amer.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  Sept.  1858.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Case  ^  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  successfully  reduced  after  Six 
Months.    By  Dr.  White.    (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  Jody,  1858.) 

1.  At  a  meeting  of  physicians  held  at  Darmstadt  in  1857,  Dr.  Gnstav  Simon 
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detailed  the  methods  he  had  poreaed  in  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  and 
Tesioo-nterine  fistulas,  and  submitted  eight  of  the  patients  who  had  been 
operated  upon,  to  examination.  Of  19  fistultt  treated,  10  had  been  oomplctelv 
healed ;  in  5,  cure  was  nearly  complete ;  1  was  abandoned  as  incuraDle ;  2 
women  died  after  operation.  One  case  Was  a  vcsico-uterine  fistula — ^that  is, 
the  fistula  passed  from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck,  without 
imuiy  to  the  yagina ;  the  urine  passed  through  the  os  uteri  The  incontinence 
01  urine  was  cured  br  the  obliteration  of  we  os  uteri,  which  was  effected  by 
uniting  the  spdit  and  freshened  lips  together  by  seyen  sutures.  The  woman 
retains  her  urine.  The  communication  between  bhidder  and  uterus  persists ; 
menstruation  is  entirely  effected  through  the  bladder.  The  woman  remained 
well  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation. 
In  a  seeond  woman,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  was  destroyed,  with  a 

Srt  of  the  yaginal  wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that  a  deep  yesioo-utero-Taffinal 
tula  resulted.  This  fistula  was  healed  by  using  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
OS  uteri  as  a  flap  to  be  united  to  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  In  this  woman 
also  the  menstrual  secretion  passes  through  the  bladder.  The  woman  is  well 
three  years  after  the  operation. 

In  a  third  woman,  a  larg^  fistula  extended  from  the  neck  of  the  Uadder  to 
the  OS  uteri.  Dr.  Simon  split  the  os  uteri  and  covered  the  loss  of  substance  by 
means  of  the  so-made  moveable  anterior  lip,  and  united  it  to  the  walls  of 
the  bladder.  This  woman  is  well  three  years  after  tlie  operation,  and  has  borne 
a  living  child  since. 

In  nve  other  women,  in  whom  vesico-vaginal  fistulse,  vanring  from  the  size 
of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  shilling,  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  vesioo-vaginal 
wall,  cure  was  effected  by  the  union  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 

Others  in  whom  the  fissure  was  very  small,  were  healed  by  cautery  alone. 

In  three  cases,  the  fistulas  were  so  kuKe,  that  the  deficiency  included  the 
entire  bat-fond  of  the  bladder  to  the  urethia,  so  as  to  render  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  borders  of  the  fistuls  hopeless.  In  these  cases  Dr.  Simon  resorted 
to  an  operation  to  be  presently  described,  which  he  calls  the  crast-oiliieraiion 
ofih$  vagina.  Two  women  subjected  to  this  operation  have  found  their  con- 
ation so  much  bettered,  that  both  in  sitting^  and  at  night  they  can  hold  their 
urine  and  void  it  at  pleasure,  and  follow  their  occupations. 

In  the  case  of  the  only  incurable  fistula,  the  woman  had  a  very  large  opening, 
the  sphincter  vesicss  beinff  wanting. 

The  two  women  who  died  liad  nstulie  of  medium  size  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
08  uteri.  In  one  who  died  of  pyaemia  seven  days  after  the  operation,  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  had  united.  In  the  other,  who  perished  seventeen  days  after 
the  operation  from  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  oladder, 
uterus,  and  rectum,  and  consequent  perforation  of  the  peritoneum,  the  wall  of 
the  bladder  had  become  united  with  the  freshened  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri. 
In  the  operation  upon  the  first  patient,  the  uterus  had  been  drawn  down  by 
Museaux's  hook-forceps,  in  the  second  not. 

A  third  woman  <Hed  under  Dr.  Simon's  care,  after  making  a  considerable 
division  of  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  vaginal  walls.  She  died  on  the  sixth  day 
of  oedema  of  the  lungs  following  on  pvaemic  pneumonia,  before  the  operation 
proper  for  the  fistula  had  been  undertaken. 

The  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Simon  consists  in  the  hee/reskeniny  of  the 
edffes  of  the  fi8tub^  and  union  b^  the  knotted  sutures. 

We  will  now  describe  briefly  his  operation  of  eroii-obliteration  of  the  vagina. 
It  consists  in  this — that  the  remains  of  the  vesico-vaginal  wall  are  brought  into 
union  with  the  freshened  hinder  wall  of  the  vagina,  or  bladder  with  rectum  in 
a  transverse  direction.  Thus  a  receptacle  for  the  urine  is  formed,  which  is 
embraced  by  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and  the 
defective  bladder,  and  directs  the  urine  into  the  urethra.    A  portion  of  the 
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vagina  below  the  seat  of  the  operation  remains  as  before.  The  operation  is  so 
carried  out,  in  cases  where  the  deficiency  of  the  bladder  is  so  yery  great,  that 
of  the  hinder  wall  of  the  bladder  only  the  urethra  remains,  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  remaining  ureUira  is  freshened  over  a  space  of  two  to  three  centi- 
metres, and  on  the  level  of  this  edge,  especially  on  the  side  and  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina,  a  similar  extent  is  freshened  in  like  manner.  The  apposition  of 
the  wound  is  effected  bv  six  or  seven  sutures.  With  a  very  bent  needle  the 
wound  made  in  the  vagina  is  trans  versed  and  surrounded  by  one  thread.  The 
freshened  part  of  the  rectum-wall  and  the  hinder  edge  of  the  urethra  are  thus 
united  when  the  loops  of  the  suture  are  brought  together.  The  closure  of  the 
vagina  forms  a  transverse— often,  on  account  of  the  great  yielding  of  the 
recto-vaginal  wall,  an  arched  line.  Dr.  Simon  extols  the  advantages  of  this 
operation  over  the  other  methods,  episiorrhaph^r  and  transplantation  for  oblite- 
rating the  vagina.  It  promises  greater  certaintjir  in  healing,  it  is  free  from 
danger,  since  only  superficial  mucous  parts  are  divided,  and  so  far  answers  the 
purpose,  that  it  prevents  incontinence  of  urine  and  preserves  a  portion  of  the 
vagma,  and  exerts  no  after  bad  infiuence.  This  operation  he  has  performed 
three  times,  with  so  much  success  as  to  liave  only  very  small  fistuln  remain- 
ing.   By  it  the  greatest  deficiencies  of  the  bladder  may  be  remedied. 

2.  M.  Montamier  recommends  a  modified  form  of  Gariel's  air-pessary  for 
plugging  the  vagina.  He  ur^es,  and  with  truth,  the  objections  to  the  simple 
air-pessary,  that  it  is  apt  to  slip,  that  it  fails  to  compress  perfectly  the  os  nteri, 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  medicaments  to  the  nterme  neck.  He 
covers  the  air-pessary  with  a  linen-cap  which  admits  of  being  tied  on  by  a 
slip-knot;  on  the  summit  of  the  cap  a  layer  of  fine  sponge  is  sewn.  The  pessary 
thus  armed  completely  fills  the  vagina,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
over-distend  it;  and  the  sponge  can  be  saturated  with  any  liquid  thought 
desirable. 

3.  M.Lobach  relates  his  experience  of  the  uses  of  the  Carduus Maris, Garduus 
Benedictus,  and  Onopordou  Acanthium.  He  says  the  seeds  of  the  Carduus 
Marie  have  a  surprising  efficacy  in  arresting  nterine  hsmorrha^.  Not  only 
does  this  remedy  check  the  discharge  at  the  time,  but  by  contmued  use  pre- 
vents the  return,  and  this  in  cases  where  krameria^  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  tannin,  &c.,  had  failed.  It  especially  operates  in  cases  where 
the  noodings  are  associated  with  portal  obstruction,  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  but  not  where  the  flooding  depends  on  wounds, 
uJcerations,  or  heterologous  formations.  It  may  be  us^  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion or  tincture. 

4.  The  case  of  ovarian  dropsy  related  by  Dr.  Lumpe  illustrates  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  this  disease  is  sometimes  spontaneously  cured.  A  weakly 
pluripara  had  exhibited  since  her  second  labour  pain  in  the  left  ovarian  r^on. 
After  the  third  week,  the  abdomen  remained  perceptibly  enlarged,  and  an 
ovarian  cjrst  that  admitted  of  being  grasped  was  formed.  At  the  same  time  a 
smart  peritonitis  occurred.  To  diminish  her  suffering,  a  puncture  was  made, 
and  some  fluid  withdrawn ;  this  was  greyish-green,  curdy,  distinctly  smelling 
of  faces.  Her  condition  mended,  but  soon  the  cyst  grew  to  its  former  size.  K. 
second  puncture  was  detennined  on,  when,  without  obvious  cause,  diarrhoea 
set  in,  and  daily  increased  with  colicky  nains.  At  first  the  evacuations  were 
of  a  fseculent  brown,  gradually  paler,  ana  lastly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  con- 
tents formerly  drawn  from  the  cyst  by  puncture.  These  discharges  persisted 
for  nearly  five  weeks,  when  the  woman  recovered,  and  might  be  considered 
completely  cured.  Hupture  was  apprehended.  The  diagnosis  between  retro- 
version and  a  descent  of  an  ovarian  cyst  was  doubtful.    The  appearance  of  the 
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fundus  uteri  in  tbc  abdomen  was  especially  opposed  to  the  first  supposition. 
In  either  case,  the  treatment  appeared  dear.  If  the  tumour  couia  not  be 
pushed  back  above  the  pelvis,  the  trocar  must  be  used  to  emptv  it,  for  a  rup- 
ture seemed  imminent.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  13th,  tne  pains  weri 
violent  and  unintermitting.  The  patient  was  deeply  narcotized  by  chloroform^ 
and  attempts  made  to  push  up  the  tumour.  This,  after  great  effort,  was 
effected,  and  then  another  very  smooth  and  elastic  swelling  came  down  into  the 
pelvis;  thb  was  the  bag  of  membranes,  which  soon  burst,  discharging  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  water,  the  two  feet  of  the  child  immediately  foUowinj. 
Delivery  was  soon  completed.  The  fojtus  was  of  six  months'  gestation ;  it 
lived  for  nine  hours.  The  patient  recovered  favourably.  After-examination 
revealed  no  sign  of  ovarian  tumours.  The  fluid  sac  felt  in  the  pelvis  could  only 
have  been  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  distended  into  the  torm  of  a  pouch. 
The  designation  retroversion  seems  misapplied. 

5.  Dr.  Harris  records  an  interesting  and  rare  example  of  cancer  affecting 
the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus.  The  subject  was  a  married  lady,  aged 
fif^-four.  The  disease  gave  evidence  of  its  presence  more  than  four  years 
before  death.  She  suffered  from  sanguineous  discharges,  at  a  later  period 
mixed  with  broken-down  cancerous  tissue  and  purulent  secretion.  For  about 
two  years  and  five  months  she  suffered  no  pain,  she  lost  flesh  very  slowly. 
For  the  last  twenty -one  months  she  suffered  daily  from  severe  lancinating  pains 
in  the  iliac  regions.  When  a  vaginal  examination  was  flrst  permitted,  which 
was  only  at  an  advanced  stage,  the  uterus  was  found  enlarged,  its  cervix 
very  hard,  but  smooth  upon  its  vaginal  surface.  Seven  or  eight  months  before 
death  pus  was  found  in  the  excrement itious  matters  from  the  rectum.  About 
four  months  before  death,  fsecal  matter  began  to  pass  by  the  vagina,  and  toward 
the  latter  period  of  life  nearly  the  whole  of  the  excrement  passed  through  this 
channel.    Death  ensued  from  exhaustion. 

Autop9y,^-^\iQ  omentum  was  joined  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  and  in. 
front  of  this  adhesion  the  cavity  of  the  womb  communicated  with  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  an  irres^ular  aperture,  with  verv  soft  and  rotten  edges. 
The  uterus  filled  the  pelvis,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the. 
contracted  rectum  and  bladder.  The  ovaries  were  cancerous ;  the  os  uten  was. 
oval,  soft,  patulous ;  the  cervix  short,  and  had  lost  its  scirrhous  condition. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  was  united  to  the  rectum,  and  the  cavities  ot 
the  two  viscera  communicated  by  an  ulcerated  opening  an  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long.  The  soft  cancerous  matter  exhibited  broken-down  cells.  Th& 
cancer-tissue  proper  was  of  a  medullary  character,  easily  breaking  down  under 
pressure ;  it  contained  an  abundance  of  oval  cancer  ceUs,  with  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  This  cancer  tissue  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  infiltrated  in  the 
tissue  proper  of  the  uterus,  constituting  infiltrated  medullary  carcinoma. 

6.  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  relates  two  cases  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  in 
which  forcible  reduction  was  effected,  in  the  one  case  after  eight  days,  in 
the  other  after  six  months. 

Case  I— January  28th,  1856,  a  young  woman  was  delivered  of  her  first 
'      I  bii"   ' 


child.  She  was  stated  to  have  given  birth  to  a  male  infant  weighiuff  ten  pounds 
and  a  half.  A  large  tumour  descended  into  the  vagina  after  tne  placenta. 
The  hiemorrhage  was  "terrific,"  causing  protracted  syncope.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  when  making  an  effort  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  tne  tumour  passed 
the  OS  externum.  When  seen,  the  inverted  uterus  was  aslar^e  as  at  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy,  inflamed  and  tender,  hard  and  inflexible,  the  body  appa- 
rently distended  with  blood  from  the  constriction  of  the  neck.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  compress  the  uterus  by  the  hand  and  return  it ;  some  blood  was 
lost,  and  the  patient  became  very  faint  Fomentations  were  applied  to  the 
45-xxiiT.  18 
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geoitals;  she  had  a  seTere  chill  ia  the  night;  palse  144,  feeble.  Extract  of 
pdladonna  applied  to  oerrix.  The  next  day  (the  eighth  £rom  the  khour) 
teduction  was  again  attempted  under  cbloroforni.  Dr.  White  passed  his  right 
hand  into  the  Tagioa^  and  nrmly  and  continuously  compressed  tne  ntenis ;  aiier 
some  time  it  was  found  that  tlie  fundus  could  be  "  dimpled"  l^  the  thumb. 
Pressure  upon  this  point  was  sustained  until  the  hand  became  neaify  powerless ; 
a  rectum  bougie  was  substituted  for  tbe  thumb,  to  give  rest  to  the  haiid* 
Whilst  pressing  with  the  thumb  on  the  fundus,  the  left  hand  was  applied 
extemaliT  orer  the  uterine  tumour,  to  give  counter-simport.  At  lengUi  the 
fingers  oi  the  left  hand,  being  pressed  well  down  into  tne  abdomen,  seemed  to 
(asten  upon  or  hook  over  tne  anterior  uterine  lip  and  aid  in  its  reflexion  oyer 
the  organ.  Thus  securely  held  between  the  two  bands,  the  efforts  at  rednctioa 
were  continued  until  the  operator  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  reduction  was, 
however,  effected.  All  hiemorrhaee  ceased  from  this  moment.  The  patient 
died  on  the  third  day,  having  manifested  great  irritability  of  stomach. 

^«^^.— All  tissues  extremely  bloodless.  A  little  serous  effusion  within 
the  pentoaeom ;  and  between  sonw  of  the  eonvokitions  a  very  little  Ijrmph  was 
CQCttoed.  £xtcrnaUy  the  uterus  presented  its  normal  shape  and  position,  the 
times  were  not  softened,  nor  was  there  any  laceration.  The  examination 
BBrealed  no  cause  of  death,  vnlesa  the  ausnio  oondkion  of  the  tassues  may  be 
oowidered  as  such. 

Case  II. — A  lady^  aged  thirty,  was  delivered  in  S^tember,  1857,  of  her 
second  child.  The  placenta  adhered,  but  was  removed  in  thirW  minutes ;  this 
was  followed  by  copious  flooding,  severe  pam,  and  faintings.  For  three  weeks 
she  continued  extremely  weak.  About  this  time  she  took  an  aloetic  cathartic, 
wMch  produced  violent  efforts  at  stool,  and  pains  resembling  those  of  labour  ; 
profose  hemorrhage  followed  these  efforts,  and  a  large* pear-shaped  tumour 
made  its  appearance  through  the  os  externum.  This  was  returned  into  the 
vulva.  A  physician  who  then  saw  her  passed  his  hand  high  up  into  the  vagina ; 
nd  applied  astringents  and  cold  to  restrain  the  hsemorrhage.  During  the 
succeeding  three  months  she  had  occasional  haunorrhages.  About  the  middle 
of  January  she  had  another  severe  attack  of  hsemorrhage,  the  tumour  agaia 
Diesented  externally,  and  was  affain  returned.  Prostration  was  very  great. 
Nearly  twenty-five  weeks  after  the  labour  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  White,  who 
then  proceeded  to  the  operation  of  reduction  under  chloroform.  The  pressure 
employed  was  great  and  protracted.  At  length  the  tumour  began  to  shorten 
ai  its  neck,  and  the  moutn  of  the  organ  to  push  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hand.  No  depression  or  dimpling  of  the  fundus  was  at  any  time  perceptible. 
The  fundus  finally  passed  out  of  the  hand,  aitd  was  easilv  pushed  by  a  rectum* 
boiu^ie  (which  had  oeen  maintained  against  the  fundus)  tniongh  the  mouth  and 
neck,  up  to  its  proper  position.  The  bougie  was  left  in  Htu  till  the  next  day. 
The  patient  recovered  mvourably. 
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1.  Dr.  Heekerreeords  a  case,  deseribed  nnder  tbe  tiUe  of  retroversion  of  the 
utoras,  which  has  a  speoial  interest  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  yiew.  A  womaii| 
aged  thirty-five,  had  passed  throng  several  ordinaiy  labours.  In  the  preg> 
nancy  now  dneribed  she  sofferra  much  from  frequent  impulsion  to  pass 
the  nnne,  attended  by  pain  and  retention.  On  July  8th  she  began  to  complaiA 
of  pains  in  the  hynogastrium,  and  took  to  her  bed.  The  pains  were  of  a  cramp- 
like eharacter,  ana  seemed  to  threaten  premature  labour.  This  state  lasted 
till  the  12th,  when  the  pains  increased  in  severity.  The  fundus  uteri  was 
about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus ;  strong  contractions  in  it  were  felt.  No  dis* 
tention  of  bladder ;  it  had  been  freely  and  spontaneously  emptied.  The  internal 
examination  was  by  no  means  in  haraiouy  with  these  symptoms.  No  appear- 
ance  of  an  os  uteri  could  be  felt  until  after  repeated  examinations  of  the 
patient  placed  on  her  side,  back,  and  kneee,  when  on  the  level  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pubis  a  depression  in  the  mucous  membrane  was  perceived.  No 
presenting  parts  of  a  child  could  be  felt.  Behind,  the  finger  traced  a  smooth 
^astio  swdling;  as  if  distended  with  fluid,  passing  down  tne  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina.  TThis  filled  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  With  every  pain  this 
tumour  was  driven  down,  the  distension  being  so  great  that  spontaneous  rupture 
VBs  apprehended.  The  diagnosis  wavered  between  a  peculiar  form  of  retrover- 
WDxm.  or  the  uterus,  and  an  ovarian  cyst  propelled  before  the  womb.  In 
cither  case  the  course  to  be  adopted  seemed  the  same — ^to  push  back  \ht 
tumour  above  the  pelvis,  and,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  puncture  it  with  a 
trocar.  At  eiffht  a.m.,  18th,  the  pains  were  still  more  violent,  and  without 
intennissioa;  ue  distension  of  the  tumour  was  so  great  that  rupture  seemed 
imminent.  The  patient  being  nut  under  chloroform,  i^tempts  were  made  to 
xeduee  the  tumour;  these  at  length  were  successful.  At  the  same  moment 
another  smooth  elastic  swelling  was  felt  enterin^^  the  pelvis ;  this  was  the  bag  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  which  burst  spontaneously  with  j;reat  force,  ejecting  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid.  The  child  was  a  female,  weighing  one  pound  five-eightmiy 
of  the  period  of  six  months.  It  lived  nine  hours.  The  placenta  folfowed. 
The  woman  did  well.  An  examination  made  after  the  dehvery  satbfied  Dr. 
Hecker  that  the  case  was  one  of  retroversion ;  the  tumour  consisting  of  a  dis* 
tension  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  in  a  sacculated  form.  [If  the  fundus 
ateri  were  reuly  felt  throughout  the  labour  at  the  umbilicus,  then  the  pelvic 
swelling  was  probably  as  conjectured,  the  stretehed-out  hinder  wall  of  the 
aterus  forming  a  pondi ;  but  this  can  hardly  with  propriety  be  called  '*retro* 
versioiL*'—- £sF.] 

%,  Jh.  Johnston's  case  of  extra-nterine  pregnancy  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
the  many  varieties  of  termination  of  extra-uterine  pregnanoy.  On  ICaroh  IStK 
1858,  M.  H.,  aged  thirty-nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Infirmary. 
She  had  supposed  herself  hibouring  under  dysentery  for  two  weeks  previously ; 
was  now  extremely  emaciated,  much  aD]K>yea  by  abdominal  {nias^  and  frequent 
small  muoo-sanffuineous  intestinal  discharges,  always  offensive^  and  at  times 
mingled  with  oark  semi-fluid  fsoes.  On  examination  the  uterus  seemed  to 
expwid  suddodv  from  the  neck  into  a  considerable  tumour,  which  could  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  waUs  in  the  risht  iliao  reaion.  Within  the  aadl 
sphincter,  the  same  tumour  could  be  felt  throu^  the  thickened  wall  of  the 
gut;  but  at  the  depth  of  a  finger's  leiu[th  a  cnlmini^ing  point  was  found,  and 

Jm  this  an  opening,  an  inch  and  a  haff  wide,  in  which  was  impacted  a  mass 
bony  plates.  The  patient  believed  she  had  been  pregnant  four  or  five 
years  previously^  but  as  no  chiUl  was  bom  she  had  abandoned  this  idea.  Dr. 
Johnston  determined  to  remove  the  body.  On  Maj  8th»  the  patient  bemg 
nnder  chloroform,  a  pur  of  stout  polypus  forceps^  guided  bv  two  nngers  in  the 
rectum,  was  used  to  dilate  the  aperture  of  oommunioation  between  the  sao  and 
the  rectum,  and  to  extract  the  cranial  bones  pieoe  by  piece.    Tha  limbs  sad 
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body  were  successirely  remoted.    Ko  trace  of  cord  or  placenta  was  disoorered. 

£)  foetus  was  female,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  so  much  decomposed 
t  the  cranial  and  several  otber  bones  were  denuded.  Tbe  weight  of  the 
mass  removed  was  about  three  pounds  and  a  half.  The  sac  contracted  notably. 
About  six  ounces  of  blood,  and  a  greater  Quantity  of  putrid  oose  followed. 
The  patient  recovered  favourablv.  Dr.  Johnston  satisfied  himself  by  sub- 
sequent examination  that  the  foetal  sac  was  distinct  from  the  uterus,  although 
adherent  to  it. 

3.  Dr.  Chcvillon  relates  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  cured  after  six 
years  by  gastrotomy.  The  patient  had  borne  two  chudren.  In  her  thirty- 
sixth  year  she  became  pregnant  a  third  time,  in  October,  1842 ;  she  received 
a  blow  from  a  fist,  being  then  in  her  second  month,  in  the  right  belly, 
whidi  was  followed  by  acute  paius,  inability  to  move,  persistent  dysuria, 
and  great  weakness.  After  four  and  a  lialf  months  distinct  foetal  movements 
appeared ;  and  in  nine  months  labour-pains,  which,  however,  after  eight  days' 
duration,  ended  in  nothing,  so  that  the  midwife  concluded  there  was  no 
pregnancy.  The  patient,  however,  still  held  to  her  belief,  and  felt  the  foetal 
jnovemeuts  for  two  months  longer,  when  the  symptoms  ceased.  From  Januaiy 
to  March,  1847,  menstruation  appeared,  then  ceased ;  and  the  patient  began 
to  fall  off  in  health.  In  July,  1847,  she  went  into  hospital  with  diarrhoea  and 
hectic  fever.  Then  was  felt  m  the  right  abdomen,  extending  from  the  navel 
to  the  pelvis,  a  circumscribed  tumour,  but  a  foetus  was  not  made  out.  No 
internal  examination  then  made.  The  patient  left  the  hospital,  and  returned 
in  November,  1847.  At  this  time  an  abscess  opened  sixmtaneously  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  She  again  left  the  hospital  in  December,  and  did  nothing 
until  February  1, 1848,  when  Dr.  Ch^villou  was  called  in.  He  recognised  a 
foetus  in  the  abdominal  tumour,  saw  foetid  pus  escape,  and  a  bone — a  scapula 
—pressing  against  the  opening.  At  the  same  time  putrid  masses  were  dis- 
charged bv  stool.  The  abscess  had  burst  both  laterally  and  into  the  rectum. 
Dr.  Chcvillon  widened  the  opening,  and  withdrew  the  separate  bones  swimming 
in  pus.  The  sac  was  lar^,  with  thick  strong  walls,  and  reached  downwards 
into  the  pelvis.  .  The  pomt  of  rupture  into  the  rectum  could  not  be  detected. 
Injections  were  made.  The  bones  belonged  to  a  mature  foetus.  The  fistulas 
healed,  and  the  patient  completely  recovered.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  child 
lived  two  months  beyond  maturity ;  that  the  abdominal  gestation  was  probably 
secondary.  [Looking  at  the  history  of  many  of  these  cases  of  extra-uterine 
gestation,  several  of  which  have  £ecn  published  from  time  to  time  in  these 
reports,  it  appears  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  operation  of  gastrotomy 
might  not  more  frequently  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. — Rep.] 

4.  Dr.  Shedd's  case  of  hydrorrhoea  uterina  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
what  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  obscure  pathological  phenomenon.  The 
patient  had  given  birth  to  five  children.  In  her  first  labour  the  waters  "broke" 
on  Mondav  morning,  and  continued  to  pass  away  gradually  and  daily,  until 
Friday  nicht,  when  she  was  delivered.  Sue  was  not  conscious  that  any  bag  of 
water  broke  during  her  labour.  In  her  second  pregnancy  she  carried  her  waters 
till  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour.  In  her  tliird,  she  lost  her  waters  three  weeks 
before  delivery.  At  first  the  discharge  was  sudden  and  abundant ;  it  continued  to 
pass  away  gradually  quite  to  the  time  of  labour.  At  labour  the  usual  bac  of 
waters  presented  itself,  and  broke  under  the  operation  of  Dr.  Shedd.  Child 
healthy,  weight  ten  pounds  and  a  half.  The  fourth  gestation  and  labour  normal 
throughout.  In  her  fifth  pregnancy  everything  seemed  right  until  February 
9th,  thirty  weeks  from  the  last  catamema,  when  her  waters  broke  and  passed 
away  quite  frcelv.  On  the  11th  and  13th,  waters  also  passed  largely.  During 
this  time  she  sulfered  much  pain  in  the  back.   No  further  dischai^  took  place 
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until  March  4tb ;  then  the  waters  broke  again  and  giuhed  away,  at  first  in 
large  quantities,  afterwards  gradually.  Considerable  pain  in  the  back ;  prema- 
ture labour  anticipated.  The  os  uteri  was  not  dilated  or  dilatable.  Two 
weeks  passed ;  then  another  still  more  copious  discharge,  saturating  thoroughly 
three  or  four  sheets.  Pain  in  the  back  considerable.  Three  days  later  another 
dischargp.  On  March  28th  another  bursting  of  the  floods.  On  the  30th  the 
ps  uten  was  dilated  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches ;  yery  soft.  A  yery 
abundant  show  was  also  present.  Felt  pain  in  her  back,  but  unlike  normal  pain 
of  labour. 

,  Freyious  to  all  the  above  discharges  the  patient  became  yery  much  enlarged, 
"bloated"  as  she  thought,  about  the  abdomen.  After  each  evacuation  the 
"bloat"  subsided,  except  her  proper  enlargement.  No  other  evidence  of 
ascites  or  anasarca.  At  this  time  ballottement  several  times  performed  with 
great  ease  and  distinctness.  On  April  7th,  having  been  a  week  without  dis- 
j6harffe,  the  "  bloat"  was  very  large,  but  lower  in  the  abdomen.  Health  good. 
On  the  10th  another  bursting,  more  violent  than  ever ;  fifteen  minutes  after- 
wards a  strong  labour-paiu  set  in.  She  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child 
weighing  ten  pounds.    She  recovered  speedily. 


III.  Laboub. 

1.  A  New  Midwifery  Forcept,  having  a  Sliding  Pivoi  io  prevent  Compression  of 

the  Foetal  Skeatt    By  Gborgb  J.  Elliot,  Jun.,  M.D.     (Pamphlet,  1858.) 

2.  On  the  Contractions  of  the  Uterus.    By  John  Chbistib,  M.D.     (Edinburgh 
Med.  Journ.,  December,  1858.) 

3.  Complete  Rotation  of  the  Fmtus  on  itself  during  Extraction ;  Child  living. 
By  Dr.  G.  Laxtth.    (Gaz.  Med.  de  Strasbourg,  No.  8,  1858.) 

1.  Dr.  Elliot,  of  New  York,  describes  a  new  midwifery  forceps,  one  character 
of  which  deserves  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  compression  upon  the  child's 
head,  he  has  contrived  a  sliding  pivot,  which  is  easily  moved  aloi^  the  handles, 
admitting  of  being  fixed  so  as  to  keep  the  handles  at  any  desired  distance  apart. 
With  this  pivot  it  is  of  course  impossible,  by  any  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
handles,  to  approximate  the  blades  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  intervening  head.  As  Dr.  Elliot  contends  for  a  far  more  liberal 
range  of  forceps-operations  than  is  admitted  in  this  country,  and  as  he  further 
contends  that  the  chief  use  of  the  instrument  is  as  a  tractor,  the  introduction 
of  his  contrivance  to  prevent  compression  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  him. 

In  order  to  render  the  forceps  applicable  in  a  greater  variety  of  cases, 
especially  when  the  head  is  floating  above  the  pelvic  brim,  and  when  even  the 
OS  is  undilated.  Dr.  Elliot  prefers,  with  some  modifications.  Dr.  Simpson's  form. 
The  instrument  he  describes  is  15i  inches  long ;  extreme  width  between  blades 
2}}  in. ;  length  of  blades,  which  have  a  slight  pelvic  curve,  6|  in. ;  the  width 
of  the  fenestra  only  |f  ths  of  an  inch.  The  blades  are  very  thin,  the  handles 
long  and  powerful  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded  in  illustration  the  use  of  thia 
instrument  seems  not  to  have  been  justified.  The  patient  had  convulsions, 
with  albuminuria ;  an  absolutely  unyielding  os  and  cervix.  The  conyidsions 
were  kept  in  abeyance  by  chloroform ;  three  gallons  of  warm  water  were  injected 
against  the  Os,  but  it  remained  "  as  rigid  as  a  board."  The  os  was  now  incised 
on  one  side,  and  one  blade  of  a  rather  heavy  forceps  passed  through,  the  other 
blade  could  not  be  passed.  Dr.  Elliot  then,  having  divided  the  other  side  of 
the  OS,  introduced  Ins  forceps  and  delivered.  The  child  was  dead,  and  the 
mother  died  the  same  night.  By  craniotomy,  with  or  without  incision  of  th« 
OS  uteri,  in  all  probability  the  mother's  life  might  have  been  saved. 
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2.  The  node  m  which  the  uterus  conicacts  to  expel  the  child  is  still  a  suhjeot 
of  oontroversy.  Dn  Christie,  who  has  made  nnmerous  oarefol  obserrationa 
daring  labour,  by  keeping  a  finger  in  the  os  uteri,  the  other  hand  on  the  fundos 
eoLternally,  demes  altogeUier  the  accuracy  of  Wigand's  Tiew,  adopted  by 
£.  Bigby  and  Tyler  South.  He  denies  also  the  "  peristaltic"  nature  of  tho 
contraction.  He  says  that  the  whole  organ  is  in  contraction  simultaneously. 
So  fiir  from  the  coninction  beginning  at  the  cervix,  as  Wigand  says,  Dr, 
Gunstie  dMcdbei  as  followa  the  order  of  events  that  constitute  a  true  pain. 
Eirst,  the  fundus  contracts.  Secondly,  the  contraction,  which  each  instant 
becoming  stranger  in  the  fundus,  passes  into  the  body  of  the  uterus,  thirdly, 
terminates  by  becoming  manifest  in  the  cervix.  Coincidently  with  the  bie- 
ffinning  of  contraction  of  the  fundus  uteri,  the  bag  of  membranes  begins  to 
be  distended ;  and  this,  wrongly  oonstnied,  it  is  whion  led  Wigand  and  others 
to  imaeine  that  the  head  "  at  first  rises."  This,  Dr.  Christie  savs,  cannot 
ooonr,  oecanse  the  persisting  contraction  of  the  funidus  presses  the  head  down. 

3.  Dr.  Lauth,  called  to  deliver  a  woman  in  labour  with  her  fourth  child, 
finds  one  foot  outside  the  vulva.  It  was  the  ri^t  foot,  with  the  heel  looking 
directly  forwards  and  upwards.  He  concluded  that  the  back  was  direct^ 
forwards.  M.  Lauth  therefore  drew  down  gently  by  this  W  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis ;  no  progress,  however ;  he  pulleddown  with  more 
force,  and  indication  of  descent  was  perceived.  He  was  preparing  to  disengajs^e 
the  left  thigh  from  under  the  pubes,  when  to  his  great  surprise  a  quite 
onposite  movement  took  place :  the  1^  he  held  turned  graduallv  upon  itself, 
tne  heel  went  backwards.  This  rotation  continued  until  the  heel  came  round 
to  the  pubes  s^ain.  At  this  time  the  left  tbi^h  had  come  down.  The  groin 
was  seized,  and  delivery  completed.  The  child  was  very  large ;  the  besui  re* 
mained  some  time  at  the  outlet,  but  respiration  was  perfectly  estisiblished. 


MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Jfediotd  Peemges, 

The  question  of  elevating  medical  men  to  the  Peerage^  which  htm 
recently  begun  to  be  ventilated  both  in  oar  own  peiiodioala  and  in 
political  journals,  is  one  that  affects  aociety  at  large,  even  more  than 
the  mediciBd  profeefflon.  Were  it  only  a  selfiah  consideration, — did  the 
realization  of  what  many  of  ns  desire  in  this  direction  only  involve 
the  immediate  advancement  of  personal  or  professional  ambition,  wo 
should  be  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  Neither  social  eminence 
nor  wealth  are  the  allurements  which  induce  the  young  man  to  join 
the  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  neither  social  eminence  nor  woalth 
will  obtain  for  the  country  greater  aeal,  greater  self-sacrifice,  greater 
pnrity  of  motive,  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  twenty  thousand 
medical  practitioners  that  form  the  army  of  offence  and  defence  against 
the  incursions  made  by  disease  upon  our  fellow-countrymen.  Nothing 
but  an  abiding  love  of  their  calling  could  have  secured  to  the  British 
public  the  ill-requited  services  of  the  men  whose  names  grace  the  roll  of 
our  profession.  The  records  of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  the  annals 
of  our  workhouses  and  of  our  poor,  bear  witness  that  it  is  aomething 
besides  honour  and  emolument  which  otkeen  tho  toil  or  rouses  and  ani* 
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mates  the  bopeoftbemedioal  man.  WereHnotforAeintiiDaiomtemi 
that  attaches  both  to  the  study  aod  dailj  praetioB  of  the  healing  art; 
the  ever-changing  phases  under  vhich  we  observe  man  in  eveiy  sphevs 
of  life;  the  intimate  relations  between  the  spiritual  and  oorporeal 
which,  ever  and  anon,  are  bronf^t  under  our  observation ;  the  opening 
up  of  the  secret  springs  of  human  action;  none  would  be  found  hut 
the  meanest  to  submit  to  Uie  drudgery  of  the  doctor's  life.  Our 
very  professional  exbtence  is  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  ohaxge 
which  would  brand  us  with  materialism.  It  is  not  the  materialist 
who  devotes  the  best  yesis  of  his  life  to  his  country,  for  a  pittance 
which  scarody  serves  to  preserve  that  life,  without  the  cheering  proa- 
pect  of  the  goal  which  the  members  oi  other  professions  may  lode  to; 
It  is  not  the  materialist  who  sees  and  feels  that  there  is  a  reward  in 
the  danger  warded  off  from  him  who  did  not  even  appreciate  its 
presence,  in  the  smile  or  pressure  of  the  hand  of  him  who  possesses  no 
ether  means  of  acknowledging  a  service  rendered.  Our  readers  know 
that  we  are  not  pceaenting  them  with  an  overdrawn  picture ;  h\A, 
thongh  we  may  work  from  a  higher  motive  than  that  of  any  imm^ 
diately  contingent  reward,  that  in  no  way  diminishes  our  claim  to 
Uiat  reward  if  it  is  deserved.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  bestowal 
of  Poerages  will  create  a  larger  amount  of  aeal  for  scioMse,  or  a  warmer 
f^w  for  the  best  interests  of  our  countrymen.  But  we  feel  assured 
that  our  sphere  of  utility  and  our  power  of  doing  good  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  meiical  men  into  the  legislature.  We  hold  that 
our  countrymen  owe  to  the  medical  profession  a  large  debt  of  grati> 
tude.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  keep  back  from  us  a  share 
in  the  highest  honours  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  bestow, 
is  an  act  of  injustice  which  ought  to  be  annulled.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, not  that  we  shall  be  personally  benefited  by  the  admission  to 
the  House  of  Peers  of  any  number  of  our  body,  but  that,  as  every 
just  deed  brings  fruit  to  the  doer,  so  the  State  will  receive  ample 
return  for  apportioning  to  the  medical  profession  a  definite  position  in 
the  first  l4^^^^  ^^J  ^^  ^^  kingdom.  Highly  as  we  should 
approve  cf  the  bestowal  of  a  Peerage  upon  any  eminent  member  of 
the  profession  upon  personal  grounds,  we  conceive  that,  however 
much  this  mig^t  reflect  honour  upon  the  body  fr(xn  which  he  had 
risen,  OTeiything  would  conspire  to  direct  his  ener^g^  into  a  new 
shanneL  It  is  rather  because  the  body  politic  requires  information 
upon  sanitary  principles  ;  it  is  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  important 
political  sphwe  of  medical  science,  that  wo  should  wish  to  see  life 
Peerages  created,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  medical  as  the 
episcopal  bendi  do  to  the  clerical  profession.  Who  ean  deny  that  the 
sdvanoement  of  civilizatioo  is  largely  depaident  upon  the  just  appro- 
ciation  of  those  subjects  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  medical  man  to 
study  and  deveiope  1  Who  that  peruses  our  parliamentary  debates^ 
with  any  knowledge  of  these  questions^  but  feels  the  want  of  soma 
authoritative  expression  of  laws,  which  science  has  learned  to  read,  but 
which  lack  expi*ession  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  vain  to 
reply  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  open  to  the  medical  profession  as 
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it  is  to  the  law.  Gladly  as  ite  should  hail  the  more  frequent  pvesenoe 
of  medical  men  in  the  Lower  House,  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  which  so  much  fiioilitate  the  combination  of  the 
le^gifllative  and  professional  functions  on  the  |)art  of  the  busy  lawyer; 
we  altogether  dissent  from  the  principle  expressed  in  the  Epilogue  to 
the  last  Westminster  play, 

JanoU  Foro  CoiU  semper  eat  I 
still,  the  admission  into  that  House  is  a  matter  of  individual 
enterprise,  to  which  it  must  in  a  great  measure  be  left.  This  is  not  so 
in  regard  to  the  House  of  Peers.  Besides,  were  we  at  liberty  to  ent^ 
more  fully  into  the  question,  we  should  have  many  ailments  to 
adduce  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  science,  and  the  objects  to  be 
gained  in  regard  to  sanitary  legislation,  would  be  better  consulted  by 
the  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  Medical  Peerages  than  by  the 
election  of  a  large  number  of  medical  M.P.'a 

The  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  a  free  act  of  the 
Sovereign.  Were  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  become  re- 
cipients of  that  honour,  it  might  be  rendered  at  once  a  graceful  act  of 
recognition  of  personal  services,  no  less  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  body ;  it  would  be  a 
victory  of  modem  civilization  over  barbaric  precedent;  it  would  be 
regarded  by  twenty  thousand  members  of  an  arduous  and  enlightened 
profession  as  a  proof  of  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Queen  views  the 
manner  in  which  the  medical  men  of  Great  Britain  guard  the  int^^sts 
confided  to  their  care. 


The  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration. 

The  first  acts  of  the  Medical  Council  have  been  of  a  kind  to  inquire 
full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  diat  body.  It  is  evident  that  while 
the  spirit  that  animates  its  members  is  one  of  aeal  for  the  truest 
interests  of  the  profession,  they  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  ruling  principle  of  British  freedom  and  progress. 

Their  first  duty  necessarily  consisted  in  the  election  of  a  President^ 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  .as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  at  their  hesid  the  man  who  has  long  virtually  occupied  the 
first  rank  among  us,  and  now  holds  that  position  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  representatives  of  medical  science  belonging  to  these  realms^  a 
choice  that  has  been  fully  ratified  by  their  constituents.  The  second 
act  of  the  Council  was  a  proof  of  the  aptitude  for  business  possessed  by 
the  members,  inasmuch  as  they  appointed  a  committee  to  estimate  the 
funds  likely  to  be  at  their  disposal,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  the  third  initiated  the  prepara- 
tion  of  a  British  Pharmacopoeia,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  public  the 
assurance  of  the  earnestness  of  their  determination  at  once  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  and  the  fourth,  perhaps  the  most  im* 
portant  of  all,  was  to  determine  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles 
Hastings,  seconded  by  Sir  James  Clark :  '*  That  the  minutes  of  each 
meeting  of  Council^  as  well  as  all  notices  of  motions,  be  printed,  and 
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transmitted  to  each  member  of  tbe  Council."  ThLs  resolution  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  permaneut  and  successful  development  of  tbe  Medical 
Council.  There  was  no  discussion  about  first  principles,  but  resolute 
and  prompt  action.  There  was  no  •  pledge  to-  secrecy — that  certain 
handmaid  of  misrule  and  despotism — but  a  frank  and  open  challenge 
to  their  countrymen  to  criticise  and  discuss  the  acts  of  tbe  CounciL 
These  noble-minded  men  felt  that  any  attempt  at  conce€tlment  would 
frustrate  all  chances  of  growth  and  strength,  and  lay  the  seeds  of  end- 
less discontent  and  suspicion,  ftuught  with  trouble  and  bitterness. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  great  act  of  the  Council — an  act  from 
which  they  never  will  be  able  to  recede — has  received  that  praise 
which  it  merits ;  it  disarms  malevolence,  and  it  commands  respect^ 
trust,  and  gratitude.  TI)e  next  important  act  of  the  Council  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Registrar ;  and  here  too  we  cannot  but  yield  our 
approval,  for  among  the  many  eminent  men  who  offered  their  services, 
none  could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  gentleman  selected  in  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  probably  none  equalled  him  in  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  medical  legislation.  Where  so  much  was  done  wisely 
and  well,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  raise  any  objection  ;  but  we  cannot 
but  express  a  regret  that  the  salary  of  the  Registrar  has  been  fixed  at 
a  sum  which  must  be  below  anything  like  an  equivalent  for  what  will 
be  expected  of  him.  After  appointing  an  Executive  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  resident  in  London,  the  General  Council  ad- 
journed to  August  3rd,  1859.  Anxiously  shall  we  watch  the  labours 
of  the  executive  and  other  committees  which  are  appointed  fortho 
transaction  of  business  in  the  interval.  In  thus  briefly  alluding  to 
this  first  phase  of  the  Medical  Council,  we  would  only  expi^ess  a  hope 
that  they  may  continue  to  work  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  have 
begun.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  we  put  upon  record  the  names  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  composed  this  first  Medical  Council  of  the 
United  Profession  of  Great  Britain : 

President -    .    .     .  Sir  Bbnj.  Brodie,  Bart. 

ITor  the  lloyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  .  Dr.  Thos.  Watson. 

The  Boyid  College  of  Surgeons  of  England    .    .  Jos.  Henry  Green,  Esq. 

The  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London  -        -^  - 

The  University  of  Oxford 


John  Kussey,  Esq. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Acland. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Wood. 
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^Sir  Jaxss  Olkbx^  Bait. 
Sir  Chablbs  HAenHGS. 
WiLLUJC  Lawrence,  Esq. 
T.  P&iDGiH  Teale,  Esq. 

Dr.  EOBBBT  CHBISTISOir. 
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The  ObiMrical  Soeiefy  o/LondoM, 

Dublin  and  Edinburgh  haye  acquired  some  seieutiitc  fiune  tfarouffh  the 
woridnff  and  teachings  of  their  Ol»tetric  Societiee.  Down  to  the  close  of 
1868,  London,  with  its  teeming  population,  ^pelding  upwards  of  80,000 
deliveries  anniially,  with  its  thirteen  schools  of  midwifery,  its  numerous  eminent 
obstetric  practitioners,  had  no  societr  devoted  to  obstetrics.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  j^eat  metropolis  nas,  owing  to  this  want,  lost  somewhat  of 
the  preitige  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  a  foremost  school  of  obstetrics.  At 
l«u;th,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  applying  the  spur,  almost  all  the  leading  obstetricians 
of  London  and  the  provinces  have  determined  to  unite  and  foim  an  English 
Obstetric  Society.  The  new  ]rear  witnesses  its  inanguraiion.  On  the  J  6th 
December  last,  a  strong  gathering  took  place  at  f  reemaeona'  Hall,  Dr.  Bigby 
in  the  chair.  The  first  resolution,  declaring  the  expediency  of  instituting  a 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  aU  that  relates  to  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  tnat  such  a  Society  be  now  founded  under 
the  name  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  was  moved  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Granville.  It  was  cordially  and  unanimoiisly  received* 
Dr.  Ghrauville  enlained  why  a  former  Society,  cstebliBhed  in  1826,  hflMi  ceased 
to  exist.  That  Society  had  for  its  paramount  object  the  social  and  professional 
emancipation  of  the  practitioners  in  midwifery,  who  thea  occupied  a  veiy 
unworthy  position.  Ihat  object  in  great  measure  obtained,  the  organization 
broke  up,  the  interest  taken  bv  those  who  were  the  active  movers  in  the 
scientific  progress  of  their  art  being  too  small  to  induce  them  to  keep  the 
Society  auve  for  this  purpose.  Now,  however,  the  prospect  is  far  different: 
scientific  activity  is  the  predominant  feature;  and  with  tne  unparalleled  field 
of  experience  which  London  displays,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  new  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  appointed  :^- 

Eonorofif  Prmdent: — Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  MJ). 

PivWi&w/;— Edward  Bigby,  M.D. 

Viee-Pr€$ideni9:^Vio\iKri  Barnes,  M.D.;  Samnd  Beixr,  F.ILaSj;^  Bu> 
mingham ;  Lawson  Cape,  M.D. ;  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D. :  J.  G.  W.  Lever,  M.D.  ; 
Edward  Murphy,  MJ).;  Henry  Oldham,  M.D. ;  Thomas  Badford,  MJ)., 
Manchester ;  W.  Tyler  Smith,  M  J). ;  Charles  WaUer,  M.D. 

Council: — James  Allen,  Esq.,  York;    E.  Batty,  Esq.,  Liverpool;  Edgar 
Barker,   F.R.C.S.E.;    C.   Metcalfe    Babington,  M.D.;    L  Baker   Brown, 
F.ILC.S.E.;  Walter  J.  Brjant,  F.KC.SJ.;  J.   Butler,  F.R.C.S.E.;  Jos, 
Chohnondeley,  Esq.;     J.    Hall   Davis,    M.D.;    George   D.    Gibb,  M.D. 
S.  W.  J.  Merriman,  M.D. ;   F.  W.  Mackenzie,  M.D. ;   J.  T.  Musgrave,  Esq. 
W.  0.  Priestly,  M.D. ;  0.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.D.;   Spencer  Wells,  F.iLC.S.B. 
K  U.  West,  M.D.,  Alford,  lincobuhire;   James  Whitehead,  M.D.,  Man* 
Chester. 

Treasurer. -^W.  Tyler  Smith,  M.C. 

HoMorofy  Secr€(anei:'^mij  Hewitt,  M.D.;  T.  H.  Tanner^  M.D. 
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Bistory  of  CiviUzcaiwi  in  England.     Bj  Hekrt  Thohab  Bucexe. 
Vol.  L— London,  1857.    pp.  854. 

It  is  with  the  more  real  satisflEustion  that  we  commence  this  notice  hy 
congratulating  Mr.  Buckle  on  the  talent  and  learning  displayed  in  the 
▼olome  before  us,  because,  with  this  general  and  merited  approbation, 
there  is  yet,  if  not  in  the  entire  novelty  of  his  views,  at  least  in  the 
new  lights  in  which  he  disposes  them,  as  well  as  in  the  difficulties  and 
the  wide  suggestiveness  naturally  inherent  in  his  subject,  and  the 
bold  and  uncompromidbg  way  in  which  he  considers  it,  much  which 
may  be  deemed  well  fitted  to  lead  afterwards  to  the  expression  of 
minor  dissents.  Mr.  Buckle  has  startled  the  literary  world  by  laying 
before  it  .the  first,  and  still  only  fragmentary,  instalment  of  an  under- 
taking so  gigantic  in  its  design  and  proportions,  that  we  shall  with 
difficulty  find  its  parallel  in  these  our  d^;enerate  days,  when  men  are 
prone  to  run  after  distinction  too  hastily  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  or  to 
contemplate  severe  labours,  in  its  pursuit.  A  few  brief  months  ago, 
and  no  name  lay  in  deeper  obscurity  than  that  of  our  author :  now, 
both  the  continents  ring  with  it  familiarly,  and  the  leading  periodicals, 
as  well  of  Europe  as  of  America,  have  joined  in  bestowing  upon  his 
Tolume  that  attention  which  is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  genius  dis- 
played in  it,  though  doubtless  still  without  that  unanimity  of  assent 
to  its  doctrines  which  he  resolutely  claims  for  them,  but  which  it 
would  be  sanguine  indeed  to  anticipate.  To  his  mother  he  simply 
dedicates  this  the  first  volume  of  his  first  work;  but  it  is  a  work  for 
which  he  had  made  earnest  preparation,  and  it  has  achieved  fame 
for  him  at  onoe. 

It  is  essentiBl  to  such  a  body  of  facts  and  doctrines  as  that  evolved 
4^xxiii.  -1 
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in  the  volame  of  Mr.  Buckle,  that  these  should  be,  and  poaubly  under 
no  narrow  sense,  ^aSbtmAfg,  iatopratcd  fagr  diffwcmi  dasses  of  readers 
and  thinkers.  In  attempting  an  abstract  of  them,  it  shall  be  onr 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  present  them  under  that  aspect  in 
which  we  covoem  that  the  writer  himfldtf  actnally  nipcdBd-  thsv; 
thus  giriDg  a  riew  of  tiiem  unwnped,  if  that  be  realty  possible,  by 
our  own  subjectivity,  or  by  the  confusion  which  would  infidlibly  be 
introduced  through  a  prematare  bulaMi^  between  the  notions  or  defi- 
nitions of  conflicting  metaphysical  systema  This  accomplished,  we 
shall  be  entitled  to  permit  ourselves  a  freer  range ;  and,  having  allowed 
the  author  to  enunciate  his  opuiioaB^  we  shcdl  be  able  to  follow  them 
by  our  brief  comment,  weighing  the  value  of  his  doctrines,  and  testing 
them  by  such  illustrations  and  objections  as  occur  to  us.  Even  at 
this  early  stage,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  work  which  he  has  now  issued,  although  entitled  a  *  Histoiy 
of  Civilization  in  Bagland,'  i%  in  fiust,  only  introductory  to  that 
subject;  and  that  so  comprehensive  is  his  scheme,  and  with  such 
cautious  consideration  does  he  contemplate  its  treatment,  that  he 
announces  his  intention  of  occupying  still  two  other  volumes  with 
merely  preliminary  facts  and  discussions,  in  order  that,  the  necessaiy 
basis  of  principles  and  generalizations  being  first  ftdly  established,  the 
reader  may  fioallj  enter  i^n  the  main  tojpic  with  a  j«at  understanding 
of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  design.  What  may  be  anticipated  as  to 
the  bulk  and  solidity  of  an  edifice,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid 
thus  deeply  and  exteMtiTely,  we  aM  aa  yet  soaieely  in  a  poeitioa  to 
determine.  Its  eonceptiou,  however,  Iooiibs  hefim  ua  m^gaifioeBubiy  m 
the  future;  and  i^  along  with  the  idea  of  giaadeor  in  its  proportioiia,  and 
beauty  and  strength  in  its  materials,  thm  i^pean  mesowhile  an  air  also 
of  dreaminess  and  indistinctness  in  ita  outline,  we  must  attribute  this  to 
the  vastness  of  a  projeet,  for  the  saooessful  eseeotioa  of  whidi  the 
existing  stores  of  human  learning  seem  almost  neither  soffidently  npt 
nor  abandant,  e¥en  could  a  single  human  inteUect  be  hoped  to  prora 
fblly  adequate  to  the  task  of  wieUJing  ihem.  XJnquestiaubly,  whoa 
we  express  our  earnest  desiiio  that  Mr.  Buckle  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  important  work,  on  the  scale  in  which  he  has  eommeaoed 
it,  this  is  tantamount  to  wishing  him  no  ordinary  •Jwoimi;  of  mental 
vigour,  continued  through  no  limited  duration  of  effort.  We  tme^ 
however,  that  he  will  achieve  the  utmost  poasihle  aueoess  in  hia 
labour;  and  assuredly,  when  he  baa  happily  amived  at  its  oompletiony 
and  has  at  fawtt  committed  it  to  posterity  in  that  weighty  and  eloquent 
peroration  with  which  we  know  that  it  will  condude,  there  is^  no6* 
withRtanding  all  ita  perhaps  necessarily  inherent  defects,  no  other 
modem  author,  on  any  kin<jbed  subject,  who  will  he  aUe  to  look  baek 
at  a  nobler  consummation. 

Mr.  Buckle  introduces  his  subject  by  aemarking,  that  of  all  the 
great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  hiatocy  is  that  upon  whieh  «un# 
has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been  most  populai:  Glancing 
at  the  description  and  quality  of  the  facts  which  have  been  customarily 
used  for  its  illustration,  the  author  prooaeds  to  atigmatise  the  defective 
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Buumer  in  wbieh  tbeae  h&ve  been  ordinarilj  bent  to  their  pnrpeea 
Thii8»  bardlj  aaj  one  has  attempted  to  combine  the  parta  of  histovj 
into  a  whole,  and  to  ascertain  the  waj  m  whiA  thej  are  connected 
with  each  other.  Since  the  earlj  pari  of  the  eighteenth  ceniarj; 
indeed,  a  few  great  thinkers  hav«  arisen,  who  hftve  made  somethia^ 
like  a  systeaoatic  effort  to  raise  the  subject  to  a  higher  value,  by  in- 
Tsstjgating  it  according  to  those  exhaustiye  meth<Mb  which  in  other 
hraAohes  of  knowledge  have  proved  saeoeasful,  and  thzeugh  which  aloiie 
empirical  observations  can  be  raised  to  sdentific  truths.  Still,  he 
proceeds,  Httle  more  has  been  hitherto  aocon^lished  than  to  op^i  up 
more  cheering  prospects ;  while  scaroelj  anything  has  been  actuaUj 
eflfocted  towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  Our  acquaintance  wiUi  history  being  thus  so 
imperfect,  while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seemed  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  fiur  larger  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted;  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
up  this  great  department  of  inquity  to  a  level  with  otiier  departmental 
in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  know* 
ledge.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  work  has  been  conceived.  Who* 
ever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  eflected  dmiog  the  laab 
two  oenturies  most  be  awaie,  the  author  further  tcAls  us,  that  every 
generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictable^ 
whkh  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be  irregular  and 
unpredictable;  so  that  the  marked  teodewsy  of  advancing  civilizatioii 
is  to  strengthen  oar  belief  in  the  universality  of  order,  method,  and 
law.  Hence,  the  expectation  of  discovering  regularity  in  the  midst  of 
eonfudon  is  so  fiuniliar  to  scientific  men,  thiat  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  of  Mth;  and  if  the  same  expeo- 
tation  is  not  generally  Ibund  among  historians,  it  must  be  escribed 
partly  to  their  being  of  inferior  abiUty  to  the  investigaten  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  compLejcity  of  those  social  phenomena  with 
which  their  studies  are  concerned 

The  author  next  proposes  to  inqmre  into  the  Ibundatien  oi  what  he 
announces  as  the  common  opinion,  that  history  must  always  remain  in  > 
its  presMit  emjnrical  state ;  and  with  reference  to  this  he  cites  the 
existence  of  two  doctrines^  which  af^pear  to  represent  dbSerent  stages 
of  civilization.  According  to  the  first  doctrine^  every  event  is  single 
and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance : 
according  to  the  second,  men  believe  that  every  event  is  linked  to  its 
antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  and  that  thus  the  whole  world 
forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which,  indeed,  each  man,  playing  his  sepa* 
rate  part,  may  h(Ad  his  pLice,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what 
that  place  shall  be.  Tribes  in  the  i^ricnltnral  state^  perceiving  that 
what  th^  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reiqp,  are  the  first  to  take  oogni- 
mmoe  of  this  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  through  which  gradually 
arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability  of  .events;  and  thus  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  pwiod  ai-e  called 
^e  Laws  of  Nature,  an  iucreasiDg  perception  of  whicl^  in  the  ordinary 
march  of  society,  destroys  the  doctrine  of  CSiance,  and  replaces  it  by 
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that  of  Neoessaxy  Connexioiu  From  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance 
and  Necessity  have  arisen,  in  all  probability,  the  subsequent  dogmas 
of  Free  Will  and  Predestination  j  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  corresponding,  according  to  the  view  of  the  author,  with 
that  of  Fire  Will  in  the  internal  world,  while  the  other  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  appears  alike  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination; 
the  only  difference,  he  subjoins,  being  that  the  first  is  a  development 
by  the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  Uie  theologian.  There  is  however, 
it  is  added,  a  growing  opinion  among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers,  that  both  doctrines  are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have 
hitherto  no  sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth. 

The  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  free  will,  the  author  continues, 
involves  two  assumptions,  of  which  the  first  is  possibly  true,  the 
second  unquestionably  fidse.  These  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an 
independent  jBusulty  called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
&culty  are  infallible.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  consciousness 
is  not  rather  a  condition  of  the  mind  than  a  faculty;  while,  if  it  be  a 
faculty,  we  have  the  evidence  of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  fiJli- 
bility,  at  least  as  to  the  truth,  if  not  as  to  the  actuality,  of  its  testimony. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  he  summarily  sets  aside  as  a  barren 
hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood.  Pur- 
suing his  argument,  he  adduces  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  exis- 
tence of  consciousness,  as  an  independent  fiaculty,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  faculty,  if  it  exist,  has  contradicted  its  own  suggestions,  as 
two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long  convinced  him  that  meta- 
physics wUl  never  be  raised  to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
observing  individual  minds:  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  dis- 
covered historically;  that  is  to  say,  wldch  must  be  evolved  through  an 
examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long 
course  of  human  affairs  presents  to  our  view.  He  considers  it  fortunate^ 
however,  for  the  object  of  his  work,  that  the  believer  in  the  possibility 
of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  adhere  to  either  the  doc- 
trine of  predestined  events  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will ;  limiting  the 
latter,  somewhat  singularly,  to  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  action  residing  in 
the  mind,  and  exerting  itself  independently  of  motives.  He  expects, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  concession  of  the 
following  positions :  That,  when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it 
in  consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the 
results  of  some  antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  could  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws 
of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  results.  Inferring,  then,  that  the  actions  of 
men,  being  thus  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a 
character  of  uniformity — that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results,  he 
aiTives  further  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in 
the  mind  or  out  of  it,  all  variations  in  the  results,  or,  in  other  words, 
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all  the  changee  of  which  history  is  fall,  rnvkt  be  the  fruit  of  a  double 
action ;  an  action  of  extenial  phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
philosophic  history  can  alone  be  constructed.  We  have^  on  the  one 
liand,  man  modifying  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  nature  modifying  man, 
while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification  all  eventa  must  spring  ;  the 
problem  immediately  before  us  being  to  ascertain  the  method  of  disco- 
Tering  the  laws  of  the  double  modification.  This  leads  to  a  collateral 
inquiry,  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  in- 
fluenced by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena 
are  more  influenced  by  them.  Meanwhile,  as  confirmatory  of  the  views 
already  enunciated,  the  author  offers  a  few  of  what  he  deems  the  most 
decided  proofs,  which  we  now  possess,  of  the  regularity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  These  proo&  are  gathered  fipm 
«tati9ti<ad  fects,  bearing  upon  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a  given 
fiociety,  and  acquired  through  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  details, 
and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  averages.  Thus,  the  apparent 
regularity  of  the  ratios  of  the  recurrence  of  murder,  of  the  numbers 
accused  of  other  descriptions  of  crime,  the  fluctuations  in  which  have 
been  found  to  have  been  actually  smaller  than  the  synchronous  flue- 
tnations  in  mortality,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  suicide,  are  all  held  by 
the  author  as  parallel  chains  of  evidence,  jointly  forcing  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  product,  not  so  much  of  the 
individual  offender,  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  individual 
is  thrown.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  he  adduces  as 
marked  by  this  uniformity  of  sequence.  Marriages,  as  having  a  fixed 
and  definite  relation  between  their  number  and  the  price  of  com,  or 
even  the  aberrations  of  memory,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  letters 
forgotten  to  be  directed  when  committed  to  the  post-office,  are  given 
as  other  proofs  of  that  regularity  of  events  which  is  at  once  the  key 
and  the  basis  of  history.  But,  beyond  the  proofs  of  our  actions  being 
regulated  hy  law,  and  which  are  thus  derivable  from  statistics,  there  are 
other  powerful  means  of  establishing  truth,  through  which  history  may 
be  cultivated  ;  and  especially,  we  ought  not  to  infer  that,  because  the 
physical  sciences  have  not  yet  be^u  applied  to  it,  they  are  therefore  in- 
applicable. On  the  contrary,  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of 
men,  and  since  these  actions  are  merely  the  product  of.  a  collision 
between  internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  comparative  importance  of  these  phenomena ;  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  to  which  thcdr  laws  are  known;  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 

The  fundamental  views  of  the  author  thus  formalized,  he  proceeds 
to  inquire  into  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  human 
race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  and  he  finds  that  they  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads :  viz..  Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  As- 
pects of  Nature.     The  three  former  affect  primarily  the  general  organi- 
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satkm  of  sodety :  tbe  last  exerta  a  poirerftil  inflnenee^  pcodaeiBg 
its  principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagioation.  Thtoiigli  tiie  agefncy 
of  these,  spring  np  those  important  differences  vhich  are  usually  heid 
to  constitute  original  Tarieties  of  raoe,  the  exietenoe  of  wkioh,  a» 
sources  of  difltanctioB,  he  holds  to  be  altogether  hypotheticaL  Gro«q^ 
ing  together  the  efifbcts  produced  by  one  or  other  of  tbe  three  fixst 
agencies,  be  points  to  the  aocumulation  of  -wealth  as  ike  earliest  and 
most  important;  because  upon  wealth  ft^lows  leisure,  and  without 
leisure  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  The  degree  of  rapidity  with  whidi 
this  ensues,  will  be  steely  regulated  by  the  ^ysical. peculiarities  of  the 
eovintiy;  for  these  will  mo£fy,  firstly,  the  eneigy  and  regularity  with 
which  Iflkbour  is  conducted,  and,  secondly,  the  returns  made  to  that 
labour  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  While  dimate,  moreover,  exerts  an 
influence,  either  by  enervating  the  labourer  or  invigorsithig  lum,  it 
produces  a  further  effect  on  the  r^fularity  of  his  genend  habits.  Thu£^ 
the  long  winter  of  the  North  breaks  the  chain  of  industry  of  the  pe^l^ 
which  suffers  relatively  an  equivalent  interruption  in  the  parching  heats 
<tf  the  Southern  summer ;  so  tiiat,  continued  industry  being  impracti- 
cable in  either,  the  national  temperament  acquires  a  fitful  and  capri- 
cious character,  the  appropriate  examples  of  whi<di  he  finds  in  the 
populations  of  Norway  and  Sweden  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  the  other.  TnnuBg  to  Asia,  he  remarks  that  civilization 
has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract,  stretching  finom  China  to 
the  eastern  shoves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  a  rich  alluvial  soil  has 
secured  that  wealth  whidi  is  the  first  element  of  inteUeotual  progress. 
In  Africa,  again,  the  portion  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and 
enriched  by  its  deposits  of  fertile  loam  yielding  the  most  abundant 
returns  to  labour,  made  a  like  accnmulatioa  a  necessary  sequence,  and 

Eve  rise  to  the  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  only  coimtry  which 
s  be^i  able  to  emerge  fin>m  the  barbarism  imposed  upon  the  rest  of 
that  continent  by  the  penury  of  nature.  It  appears  thus  manifest,  that^ 
of  the  primary  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  sdl  is  that  which 
has  exercised  the  most  influenoe  in  the  ancient  world.  But  in 
European  civilization  it  is  not  soil,  but  climate,  the  other  great  cmis^ 
that  has  been  the  most  powerful :  in  the  former  case,  the  effect  de- 
pending on  the  relation  between  the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  the  latter, 
upon  that  between  the  climate  and  the  labourer.  Of  these  two  classes 
of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  complicated,  is  the  less  liable  to 
disturbance,  and  therefore  was  brought  the  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  in  the  mardi  of  civilisation,  the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Afirica.  But  this  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, although  the  earliest,  is  not  the  best  or  most  permanent ;  for  the 
only  progress  which  is  reaUy  effective  can  be  shown  to  depend,  not 
upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  It  follow^ 
in  this  vray,  that  the  civilizaticm  <^  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stagey 
was  governed  by  dimate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  development  un» 
known  to  those  dvilizations  which  were  originated  by  soil. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  our  author  is  also  inclined  to 
attribute  entirdy,  in  a  yery  eady  stage  of  sodety,  to  the  infioenoe  of 
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plgpskal  Ivn.  W»gB»  being  the  pzke  paid  for  labour,  the  rate  of 
wgiM  OMsty  like  tile  pdoe  d  all  etber  eowmodkies,  vary  according  to 
Ae  cbaages  in  tha  auirket.  Soppoaing^  iherefore^  iha^  in  any  country 
there  is  a  given  ane«int  of  weidth  to  be  divided  between  employers  and 
waAmaDL,^i99Kj  ittcceese  in  tbe  aoaber  of  tie  workmen  will  tend  to 
ienen  the  avenige  reward  each  ean  receive.  Bat  of  all  the  physical 
flgOBta  by  whiob  the  incveeee  of  the  labouring  elasses  is  affect^  that 
of  abmdant  £ood  ia  the  moet  active  and  ttniTecssL  Am  to  the  quality 
of  fix>dy  men  in  a  hot  eonntxy  r^aire  a  smalkr  amount  of  non-azotized, 
•r  rather  ef  highly  carboniaedy  food  to  keep  up  their  heat ;  and  less 
ttbo  of  aaoiiaed  food,  beoanee  theie  ia  leas  habst  of  bodily  exertion  to 
cmae  waste.  In  ookl  countries^  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  compelled 
td  eat  move  than  in  hot  ones;  while  their  food,  fiK>m  its  necessary 
quality,  is  len  easy  to  obtain,  and  requurea  a  greater  expenditure  of 
labonr.  This  implied  degree  ef  exertion,  under  a  rigorous  climate^  in 
itself  impeaea  the  neoeanty  of  a  diet  of  a  mem  abundantly  carbonized 
and  nutritioaB  qualify,  in  ordor  to  sustain  heat  and  compensate  attri- 
tioii;  while  the  amoant  of  toil  thus  euforoed  necessarily  enhances  the 
coat.  Thece  is  thas  a  strong  and  eonstant  tendency  in  hot  countries 
§x  wages  to  bo  low,  itt  eotd  covmtries  fior  them  to  he  high.  Now,  in 
all  the  more  aneient  civiliiatioas^  seated  in  hot  climates,  among  whkk. 
the  author  indodes  these  in  America,  the  rate  of  wages  being  very  low, 
ihe  eonditioB  of  the  labouring  daasss  was  very  d^ressei  Selecting 
Hindoetan  aa  a  first  example^  he  adverta  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
dimato  there  aa  briaging  into  ^y  that  h^w,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  fixid  is  ef  aa  os^geooas  father  tluin  of  a  carbonaceous 
character ;  thas  eompellk^  ti»  adoption  of  a  diet  rather  from  the 
vegetable  than  fiaas  the  ammal  world,  the  chief  constituent  of  which 
was  ia  this  instaiifo  rice^  a  grain  raakiag^  aoccHrding  to  the  author,  as 
the  moat  nuliitivey  while  ooo  of  the  most  productive,  of  all  the  cerealia. 
Hence  a  rapid  growth  of  the  popidatioa,  a  redundance  of  labour,  and 
that  consequent  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  tends 
to  render  the  upper  classos  enonaoaaly  nek,  and  the  lower  classes 
maaerably  poor,  fiUlag  the  latter  to  be  only  either  slaves  themselves^ 
ar  to  be  led  to  baittfe  to  make  slaves  of  others.  This  ^very  in  India^ 
the  aathor  taksa  oecasioiL  to  designate  afterwards  as  an  abject^  eternal 
sla»p«ry,  which,  while  it  oonstituted  the  state  of  the  0wat  body  of  the 
people^  waa  a  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  physical  Lftws  ut* 
terly  impossiUs  for  them  to  resiaL  Thas^  the  annahi  of  this  people 
furnish  no  example  ci  their  having  twmed  190a  their  rulers. 

There  ia  not  an  iaiifcanee  on  record,  Mr.  Bw^le  continues^  of  any 
tropical  oouatiy,  ia  which,  wealth  having  been  extensivdy  accuma" 
latad,  the  people  have  esci^>ed  this  late ;  no  instance  in  which  the 
heat  of  the  dtmate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
ahnndance  of  food  an  unequal  distcihution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then  of 
politieal  and  social  power.  Nor  was  it  until  dviliaatioii  arose  in 
Sarope^  where  evwythiag  w<»thy  of  the  name  of  civUiaation  has  orl- 
giaated,  that  other  physical  laVs  came  into  operati<m,  and  therefore 
'  Malta  were  prodneed.    Hence^  the  lino  of  argument  which  he 
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has  just  applied  to  India,  he  oonaiders  as  equally  applicable  to  Egypt, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  The  date,  as  well  from  the  quality  of  its  nntriment 
as  from  the  profusion  of  its  returns,  is  the  analogue  in  Africa  to  the 
rice  in  Asia.  But  in  the  Said,  the  most  fertile  part  of  Bgypt,  ^ereii 
an  additional  food,  the  dhourra,  which  is  even  more  producdve  than 
either  of  the  others.  Thus  liberally  provided,  there  was  no  restndnt 
to  the  growth  of  a  population  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  therefiue 
the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  only  two 
ancient  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  speaking  of  £^pt  from  pensonal 
knowledge,  and  who  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  £dlen,-we  have,  he 
holds,  in  the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings  which 
are  still  standing,  proof  enough  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  nation  that 
erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,  and  yet  so  uselesE^ 
as  the  pyramids,  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Of  the*  extent  of  this 
slavery,  the  debasement  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the  reek- 
less  prodigality  of  life  which  it  promoted,  the  author  adduoes  proofii 
which  he  considers  sufficiently  ample.  Turning  now  to  the  New 
World,  he  meets  with  fresh  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  were  in  some  degree  civilised,  were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  to 
which  may  probably  be  added  the  long  tract  which  stretches  from  the 
South  of  America  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  accounts  we  poaBess 
render  it  at  least  highly  probable,  that  we  have,  in  Central  America, 
the  ancient  seat  of  a  civilization  in  ail  essential  points  similar  to  that  of 
India  and  Egypt.  But  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  our  details  are  more  posi- 
tive and  abundant;  and  here,  too,  we  have  a  highly  interesting 
degree  of  further  proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible, 
force  with  which  the  fortunes  of  man  have  been  controlled  by  the 
powei-s  of  nature. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  Mr.  Bnckie 
continues,  is  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa^  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries,  the  whole  of  Peru  proper 
being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  Now,  besides  the  result  exacted 
by  a  hot  climate  of  diminishing  the  requirements  of  a  people,  and 
thus  producing  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  there 
is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a  country  afiects 
its  civib'zatiouy  and  this  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New  World,  the  scale  on  which 
Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than  in  the  Old,  and  her  foroes 
being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident  that  her  operations  on  man* 
kind  may  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  where 
she  is  weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements 
are  less  conspicuous.  In  Brazil,  these  forces  are  too  exuberant,  and 
transgress  their  just  balance;  bat  in  Peru  they  are  confined  within 
manageable  limits^  and  the  result  becomes  commensurate  with  what 
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has  been  obflerved  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Looking,  then,  not  merely  at 
the  exnbenuice,  but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  manageability  of 
Nature^  the  author  finds  that  it  is  in  Mexico  and  Peru  where  this 
combination  has  most  happily  occurred,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beat  of  the  climate  has  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by  which, 
as  he  has  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civilizations  were  influenced. 
Here  the  place  of  rice  and  of  dates  is  taken  by  maize,  a  grain  cor- 
responding with  these,  he  remarks,  because  eminently  the  product 
of  a  hot  climate,  and  distinguished  there  by  its  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveuesB.  A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
■mgular  fecundity,  and  aided  besides  by  the  produce  of  the  banana,  had 
litUe  need  to  exercise  their  industrial  energies,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  every  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers.  Hence,  the 
physical  conditions  being  similar,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
beoame  strictly  analogous  with  those  of  India  and  Egypt;  and  there 
arose  the  same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  with 
the  same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower,  leading 
alike  to  the  erection  of  immense  yet  useless  buildings,  such  as  no 
country  could  produce  tmless  the  labour  of  the  people  were  ill-paid 
and  ill-directed.  Such,  Mr.  Buckle  exclaims,  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  his  subject,  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view. 

The  influences  of  similar  conditions  of  climate,  food,  and  soil  having 
been  thus  simultaneously  passed  under  review,  and  proved,  according 
to  our  author's  belief,  to  be  as  identical  in  their  nature  and  efiects  as 
they  were  irresistible  in  their  powers,  wherever  predominating,  the 
d^iree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  his  fourth  head,  the  General 
A^>ects  of  Nature,  is  next  considered.  As  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
three  former  agencies  mainly  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  therefore  the  material  interests  of  man,  so  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  thought, 
and  therefore  man's  intellectual  interests.  The  Aspects  of  Nature,  the 
author  considers,  may  be  arranged  into  two  claaies :  those  fitted  to 
excite  the  imagination,  and  those  addressing  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing. There  is  a  prevailing  disproportion  between  the  action  of 
these  jfoculties,  which  advancing  civilization  tends  to  remedy;  but  which 
is  still  conspicuous  in  the  greater  sway  of  the  imagination,  as  shown  in 
every  country,  not  more  in  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  than  in  the 
poetic  reverence  for  antiquity  of  the  educated  classes.  Man  is  timid 
before  the  force  and  mi^esty  of  Nature,  but  confident  where  her  works 
are  feeble.  It  is  in  proof  of  this  that  the  author  instances  with  appro- 
bation the  remark,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  the 
Tyrol  has  been  observed  to  haye  imbued  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
fear,  and  to  have  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitious  legends; 
while  he  I4>pea]8  for  testimony  besides  to  the  ranarkable  fiict^  that  all  the 
great  early  civilisations,  keeping  in  view  the  quality  of  these  civiliza- 
tions, were  situated  within  and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics, 
where  Nature's  aspects  are  the  most  sublime,  dangerous,  and  terrible. 
Earthquakes  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  physical  events  which 
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give  to  man  the  ksMW  of  inflecuity;  and,  vererting  to  Eanpe^  ia  thi 
veltttiFe  inwyaioiloe  of  thMe  in  the  Spanish  and  Povttigneae  ptT*ii*«!Hk; 
as  irM  as  in  Italy,  lie  finds  a  gronnd,  not  enljr  iot  the  doodnnnoe  of 
sapentitioB  auMog  the  inhabitants,  b«t  lor  their  distinetaon  in  the 
arts  and  polite  litminre,  xather  than  in  the  sowness^  the  tmagHiatien 
behig0timi:dated  under  these  cueuMtanoesbsyond  the  intdleet  Thns 
pre-eminently  oppressed  and  harassed,  the  M  tropical  civiliaatioas^ 
Buflering  besides  vnder  a  greater  preeanonsnesi  of  sickness  and  mer* 
tality,  had  to  stnig|^  wil^  innnmemUe  diffiealties ;  end  there  weie 
natarally  asKwiations  engendered  in  ^e  mind  wl^ch  allowed  the 
imagination  to  mn  into  Hoense,  infosed  into  ihe  people  a  spizit  ef 
reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inqoiry,  and  enoooraged  a  dispofistion 
to  neglect  the  invsst%ataon  oi  oatnnd  canse%  and  ascribe  eyenite  to  the 
operation  of  snpematnrml  onea  In  short,  eTeryUiiag  oonspired  here 
to  increase  the  antkocity  of  the  imaginaiioQ,  and  weaken  the  anthoiity 
of  tike  reason. 

Bat  in  Sarepe,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  law  diametrically 
opposed  to  this,  by  Tirtne  of  which  the  tendency  of  nataral  phenomena 
i^  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination  and  embolden  the  nnder- 
standing.  The  author  illustrates  this  by  an  appeal  to  the  literatora^ 
religion,  and  art  of  Greece,  in  oontradistittPtion  to  those  of  India.  The 
works  of  Nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in 
Chreeoe  fiur  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  wi^  less  threaieDing  to  man. 
The  difficulties  of  life,  which  in  the  one  only  appeared  soloble  by 
referring  to  supematwal  causes,  wwe  less  intrusive^  dangerous,  and 
mysterious  in  the  other.  Thus  in  Greece  everythii^  ten^  to  exalt 
tlie  dignity  of  man,  and  in  India  to  depress  it.  Hence,  lor  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Greece  the  imagination  in 
some  degree  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding,  though  it 
may  remain  still  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately 
adjusted.  A  more  graceful  mythology,  too,  takes  the  place  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hmd^  which,  like  that  of  Central  America,  was  based 
np<m  a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.  Even  in  the  sfyle 
of  architecture  the  same  prindf^  was  at  work,  the  dangers  of  the 
tropical  civilization  being  here  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  wlnle 
the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the 
finite. 

These  princij^es  establisbed,  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  to  a  doser  view 
of  the  influences  regulating  the  early  growth  of  ctYilisation  in  Europe. 
The  powers  of  Nature  having  worked  immense  misdiief  in  eactrsr 
European  dviliiation,  he  finds  that  great  relative  advantages  attended 
its  advance  within  our  continent;  t£e  tendency  being  here  to  subordi- 
nate, he  repeats,  nature  to  man,  as  out  of  it  he  aU^ges  the  reverse. 
This  is  to  him  the  basis  of  the  f^iilosc^y  of  history,  since  it  anggesta 
the  important  eonsideratien,  that  if  we  would  undentand,  for  iustanes^ 
the  history  of  India,  we  nmst  make  the  external  world  our  first  study* 
because  it  has  influenced  man  more  tiian  man  has  inAnenced  it  !£, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  tk  country  like 
Eranoe  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal  study,  [ 
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nfttim  bimg  oompmiivdj  w^Mk,  evwy  iiep  in  ib»  giwifc  progrom  has 
incpo—ed  tbe  Anaymoii  of  the  hamnk  nind  arer  the  agencieB  of  tkt 
exfeeroal  worid.  The  proamw  of  tibese  is  stiU  immoisey  even  wh»» 
bmq's  power  h»  reached  the  hif^Mak  peini^  b«t  it  dixmuahee  ia  ead) 
flvcoeediBg  genention,  beoanae  oiir  inofeaaiag  kaomledgp  enaUoa  v% 
sot  80  much  to  oontrol  nature  farther  as  to  ibreteU  hw  BWTemeBts* 
How  suooeaifiil  om  efforts  have  been  ia  evident  from  the  faety  thai  the 
nnmber  of  inenlnble  daagecs  have  beoome  eeniiantly  isw%t;  pUgne^ 
leprosy,  and  fiunine  in  its  wont  fbrma  have  oeaaedy  and  the  avenge 
dnratkni  of  life  is  extended.  Hence  follows  a  leading  ceconafj,  th^ 
if  the  BMasore  of  ciTiliation  be  the  triomph  of  mind  oyer  external 
aipsntfl^  then  of  two  classes  of  laws^  the  mental  class  must  be  more  isa* 
portent  than  the  physical;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Jnws  of  European 
histMy  beoonws  resolTed  into  the  disoorery  of  the  laws  of  the  hnman' 
mind.  B«t  the  methods  hitherto  parsoed  £or  the  latter  pmpeee  hare 
been  nniverBally  fiudty,  for  metaphysicians  have  heretolbre  stodied 
only  the  individnal  opemtions  of  their  own  mind%  while  their  conrse 
shonld  have  been  to  have  so  enlarged  their  sarvey,  extending  it  over 
many  minds^  as  to  have  eliminated  ihe  intervening  distorbanoes.  Two 
methods  of  metaphysical  investigation  have  been  adopted,  both  of 
which  are  eqfnally  obvion^  yet  bodi  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different 
resnltSb  Aeeording  to  the  first  meihod,  or  sensationalism,  the  iw|inier 
begins  by  exassining  his  sensationsL  Aeeording  to  the  second  method, 
or  ideal^,  he  begins  by  examining  h»  ideas.  Bat  these  methods 
inevitaUy  lead  to  eondnsiQas  diametrieally  opposed  to  eaeh  other, 
while  they  exhaoHt  at  the  same  time  the  oostomary  resources  of  meta» 
physicB;  for  both  parties  agreeing  that  there  is  nothing  in  tiie  mind 
wluch  is  net  the  result  eit^  of  leieotion  or  sensation^  the  sole  &ial 
ehoiee  they  have  to  make  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of 
sensation  to  the  laws  of  refleetion,  or  dse  subordinating  the  results  of 
reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation,  no  middle  term  being  attainable,  and 
the  cause  admitting  of  no  umpire.  Hence  it  is  that  metaphysics,  in 
oar  anthor^s  opinion,  have  proved  so  baivan  of  results,  and  that  they 
have  verified  no  piineiple  ci  importanee^  nnlem  a  very  lew  of  the  laws 
of  association,  witix  possibly  the  modem  theoriee  of  visioiL  and  of 
toodi. 

It  appeared  then,  that  the  metaphysiosl  method  of  investigation,  used 
In  acGoidanoe  with  the  piesenet  state  of  our  knowledge^  is  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  disoovering  the  laws  which  regnkte  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind,  so  as  to  fit  us  to  understand,  through  them, 
the  conditiens  whti^  govern  the  movements  of  the  human  raoa 
We  ase  thsreibie  driven  to  another,  and  the  only  remaining 
method,  aoeording  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  th^  ase  evolved  in  the  mind  of.  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  aetioDS  of  mankind  at  larga 
As  an  flfcwtffatum  of  the  rssonrees  possessed  by  the  latter  plan  for 
the  investigjition  of  trvth,  the  author  asleets  what  he  dnri^tea  as 
a  beantifitl  instance  of  the  regufaaity  with  which,  under  the  most  eon- 
flicting  eircumstanees,  the  great  laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  held  their 
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coiunse;  the  example  to  which  he  refen  being  that  of  the  propoiiioa 
kept  up  in  the  birth  of  the  aexea.  Towards  the  establishment  and 
elucidation  of  this  law,  physiologists  have  done  abeolutelj  nothing, 
their  success  having  been  no  greater  than  that  of  metaphysicians  widi 
reference  to  the  laws  of  history;  yet^  at  the  present  day,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method,  thjwt  of  the  statu- 
tician,  we  are  in  dear  possession  of  the  truth  respecting  it.  In  sug- 
gesting an  analogous  method  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  mental 
progress,  the  author  points  to  the  nature  of  this  progress  as  twofold- 
Moral  and  Intellectual;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to 
our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  double  movement  is 
essential  to  the  veiy  idea  of  civilisation,  and  indudes  the  entire 
theory  of  mental  progress.  But  a  question  arises,  now  of  great 
moment,  namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
progress  is  the  more  important.  It  requires  but  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  history  to  be  aware,  that  while  men  for  the  most  part 
conform  to  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  tbe 
age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  this  standard  is  perpetually 
changing;  and  relevantly,  therefore,  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
must  also  want  the  attribute  of  stabUity.  But  the  primary  dogmas  of 
the  moral  system  have  in  themselves  undergone  remarkably  little 
change,  for  the  thousands  of  years  during  which  they  have  been  as 
thoroughly  understood  as  now;  while  intellectual  truths,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  making  surprising  progress.  If,  then,  all  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence  have  been  necessarily, 
and  at  all  times,  fundamentally  the  same,  and  all  great  intellectQal 
systems  have  been  necessarily  fundamentally  different,  the  inference 
to  be  derived  is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  pixxluct 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly 
changing,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  staiionaiy 
agent.  The  only  other  agent  is  the  intellectual  one,  and  this  accord- 
ingly is  the  real  mover. 

Such  is  the  main  argument  by  which  the  author's  view  of  this 
part  of  his  subject  la  supported,  but  he  suggests  also  other  and  col- 
lateral circumstances  as  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Of  these,  one 
is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  &r  more  progressive  than 
the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  results. 
Great  truths  are  stored  up;  good  deeds  are  of  a  more  private  and 
retiring  character,  and  are  therefore  less  capable  of  transmission.  Even 
great  public  charities  invariably  Mi  into  abuse  and  decay.  Religious 
persecution,  again,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  great  evil,  yet^  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  motives  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  often 
unimpeachable,  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  being  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  Another  great  evil,  second  only,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  to  rd^gious  persecution,  is  war;  and  with  regard  to  the  moral 
relations  of  this,  we  know  nothing  now  which  has  not  been  known  for 
many  centuries.  Yet  it  is  evident,  our  author  holds,  that  this  bai^ba- 
rons  pursuit  is  steadily  declining  with  our  advance  in  knowledge,  as 
must  be  obvious  to  the  hastiest  reader  of  the  history  of  Europe;  in 
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which,  until  the  kte  oommenoement  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  peace 
had  heen  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years,  a  oircumstanoe  unparal- 
leled,  he  adds,  either  in  our  own  or  in  other  leading  countrie&  It  is, 
besides,  highly  characteristic  of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that 
this  peace  of  unexampled  length  should  have  heen  first  broken  by 
two  undvilized  nations.  Finally,  in  thus  alleging  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  intellect,  he  does  not  deny  that  in  successive  genera- 
tions the  moral  qualities  may,  in  so  £ur,  constantly  vary ;  but  experience, 
he  asserts,  nevertheless  teaches  us|,  that  as  our  different  passions  are 
always  antagonistic  to  each  other,  they  are  thus  so  held  in  balance  by 
the  force  of  their  own  opposition  that  through  them  no  permanent 
change  is  effected. 

From  all  this  Mr.  Buckle  maintains  the,  to  him,  inevitable  inference, 
and  that  upon  which  he  takes  his  stand,  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of  modem,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  ancient,  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the 
history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual  knowledge;  and  we 
must  further  consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as 
causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods^  but  in  long  periods 
correcting  and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  in^ectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate  agents.  He 
eyen  limits  this  scant  admission  with  reference  to  the  power  of  morals, 
by  immediately  subjoining,  that  although  moral  principles  do  affect 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  actions  of  the  individual,  it  is  only  as  indi- 
▼idual ;  but  that  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  produce 
not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in 
very  large  masses.  Holding  this  to  be  established,  Mr.  Buckle  now 
proceeds  to  ascertain  what  are  the  fnndamental  conditions  of  that 
intellectual  progress  to  which  he  assigns  so  absorbing  an  influence.  In 
pursuing  this  subject  he  introduces  the  three  topics  of  religion,  lite- 
rature, and  government,  as  all  of  vast  importance,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  prime  movers  of  human  affilirs.  This  opinion,  however, 
he  maintains  to  be  altogether  erroneous,  and  he  undertakes  to  de- 
monstrate that  each  of  these  great  forms  of  human  development  arises 
only  as  an  effect  of  civilization,  but  is  not  a  cause  of  it. 

Into  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him, 
by  even  a  very  cursory  analysis;  because  the  medical  inquirer  cannot 
assume  its  discussion  as  in  any  degree  a  part  of  his  own  peculiar  field, 
however  intense  and  vital  may  be  its  interest  otherwise.  For  the  same 
reason  we  shall  be  constrained  to  content  ourselves  with  passing  rapidly 
over  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  merely  noticing  that  the  author,  after 
a  brief  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  histoxy,  takes  up,  as  more  immediately 
bearing  upon  what  is  to  be  his  ultimate  subject,  the  state  of  historical 
literature  in  the  middle  ages.  This  topic  then  conducts  him  to  an 
able  survey  of  the  history,  more  exclusively,  of  English  literature,  for 
a  period  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  similar  outlioe  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
French  intellect  follows,  but  for  a  period  extending  only  to  the  accession 
to  power  of  Louis  XIY . ;  and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  a  sketch  of 
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the  resoHs  <if  what  he  designates  m  ibe  "proleetrre  i|yiril^  towuds 
literature,  wHli  a  oovpariaofi  o€  tkeeeas  then  <ih&erwMe  inFmiee  and 
in  England.  ArabseqiiaiitelMpter  tftteestfae  taflM  sabjeot  tooertainof 
its  alleged  issoes,  aad  leads  to  a  eontnist  between  tiie  fends  of  Out 
Fronde  and  tlM  eoemd  English  reheUioD.  The  iiiTestigation  is  fortW 
eoatiiMied  hj  an  examination  into  the  influenee  c^  the  ssase  proteetife 
spirit  as  -wMded  ov«r  titeratore  by  Louis  himself,  reviewmg  ike  ooo- 
sequences  c^  the  allimee  thus  fostered,  or  imposed,  be^peen  tiM 
goyeming  and  iatelleetnal  daases,  and  laying  important  miBcliic&  to 
its  charga  The  reaction  which  followed  upon  this,  after  the  death  of 
Louies  next  engages  Ins  attention;  and,  noting  ihe  natmpe  of  its  effect^ 
the  author  is  led  to  the  indications  which  foretokened  the  appreeck  of 
the  Fireneh  Bevolntion.  After  a  preparatory  consideration  of  1^  state 
of  exeluidTely  historical  literainre  in  Franoe  during  the  two  eentanes 
preeeding  that  great  erent)  the  vohime  concludes  with  aa  inquiry  ints 
its  more  immediately  pvozimate  causes,  as  developed  in  <^e  nszrower 
period  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  induding  amoog 
these  the  intense  inteUeetual  and  scientific  movement  lor  which  Frsnce 
was  then  remarkable  The  other  introductory  volumes,  which  we  kaie 
mentiMied  as  designed  to  foHow,  and  wiileh  will  be  oocuined  by  a 
survey  of  the  civilizations  ^  Germany,  Amei-ica,  Bcotland,  and  Spain, 
will  complete  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Mr.  Buckle's  proem;  the 
object  of  wUeh,  as  we  have  smd,  and  as  will  be  seen,  pretends,  ea^- 
panded  as  it  is^  to  nothing  more  than  to  discover  the  Amdamental  laws 
to  be  applied  afterwards  to  the  history  of  England. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  analysis  of  at  leMt  tiie  initia- 
tory part  of  this  remarkable  volume,  not  only  because  the  topics  on 
which  it  treats  are  in  themselves  among  tibe  w^ghtiest  that  conoen 
humanity,  but  because  the  physidum,  as  of  all  men  the  best  entitled  te 
appropriate  the  e^brated  Accmcmi  nikil  d  tne  Meiwm  fvJbo  of  Ohiemes 
in  Terence,  must  find  in  tiieir  discussion  moch  that  interweaves  itself 
dbsely  with  his  own  special  studies  and  pursuitB.  And  if  the  pkysidaD, 
moreover,  have  any  ciaim  to  those  Hberal  attainments,  or  that  k>ve  for 
s^(^Br8hip,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton*  somewhat  sploMtically 
denies  to  our  professioa  in  this  country,  or  at  least  in  Scotland  where 
the  learned  pit>fessor  chiefly  observed  it,  the  wide  range  tvaversed  by 
Mr.  Budde  will  present  abundant  occasion  lor  challenging  his  energies; 
and  the  earnest  eloquence  of  the  writer  will  either  demand  from  him 
often  an  implicit  aoqnieseenoe,  or  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  ^wing 
the  reason  for  the  fiuth  that  is  in  himself.  It  would  be  unjust  to  style 
Mr.  Buckle  dogmatical;  but  he  writes  with  an  air  of  so  apparently 
thorough  conviction,  is  so  unhesitating  and  forcible  in  his  avermentfl^ 
and  so  sanguine  and  confident  in  his  illustrations,  that  he  must  some- 
times read  warily  who  is  unwilling  to  be  subdued  into  an  assent  wkieh 
a  calm  consideration  afierwards  would  not  always  justify.  Te^ 
assuredly,  beyond  this,  his  work  contains  many  and  great  truths,  ofbea 
in  all  their  purity,  wisely  and  manfully  enunciated,  pregnant  with 
instruction,  and  educed  with  remarkable  facility  and  power  of  logical 
*  Bisounkms  on  FUloeophf  vnd  LItenitnre,  p.  681. 
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If  we  mee*  oeouaosuiUj  wiili  docMneB  wkLdi  sre  Iktk 
hMm  titta  MnaptioBty  or  attegatuNM  «£  fiioi  wUeh  we  alike  maoi- 
iaMy  waimppKbmtiom,  yet  still  find  both  wged  witb  all  the  anioitr 
-wUek  ibouid  have  been  ike  aUribute  oCsomethiiig  better,  tbeve  ehonkl 
be  ii»  nqwobation  m  tbe  'demur  or  denial  with  wiiiok  we  enoeoater 
iAimm;  ibr  we  are  bound  to  oonader  deleientiaUy  the  Taatoeas  of  hie 
tbemey  a»d  tbe  complexky  and  j^MAnueness  which  are  inBeparable 
^P9m  ite  difleaaaon.  With  such  topce^  ts^peekSfy  m  reviewed  bf 
menital  idioi^neraBifie  each  as  that  which  ie  apparent  in  Mr.  Biickle»  ia 
the  midst  of  nrach  that  10  aaJk,  and  j«et,  aM  tme,  ^tuen  is  prone  t9 
iateryone  a  vague  and  dreamer  yearning  alter  the  vnHmited  a&d  aa> 
atteinable  in  knowledge,  which  eixtioefl  onwards  with  all  the  hanUixaef, 
but  with  all  the  nngnhetantiaiity,  of  a  meteor.  Upen  the  whole, 
xievwtheleaB,  wie  hare  to  thank  him  lor  a  deeply  mtereetiag  and  deepl]^ 
jnggmtive  woik;  and  it  ie  in  thae  spirit  that  we  enl^eet  a  few  of  its 
patis  to  a  more  <^oee  examination. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  dietingmah  between  what  ie  new  in  reality 
in  Mr.  Backless  treatiaei^  and  what  is  merely  new  in  poeition  and 
infeoenee,  we  Aonld  eofter  upon  bat  an  nograoioiie  and  unprofitable 
tank.  The  itkAoenoe,  we  need  hardly  state,  of  dimate,  eoil,  and  food, 
and  even  of  the  aapeots  of  natoMy  npon  mankind,  have  long  beat 
JamiHer  to  the  medical  ioipurer.  Not  one  of  theee  tc^es  ie  neglected 
among  tbe  eoociae  detaib  of  the  fiither  of  medicine,  in  has  iuniliaiiy-« 
known  treatise,  Heplk  'Aif^Vf  'X^ia^tr,  T^irmv:  attd»  nnoe  the  time  of 
Hippocratei^  down  to  the  preeent  day,  all  our  leading  phyetologistB  end 
physioiaas,  ae  well  ae  our  ethnognmhm,  and  especial^  all  onr  wntere 
on  hygienies,  have  acknowledged  tke  importance  of  the  agency  of  tine 
class  of  conditions  upon  man  and  his  capabilities.  If  it  has  not  been 
€f«r  province  to  apply,  in  any  immediate  way,  to  tbe  mere  history  of 
civitiaation,  the  knowledge  which  a  constant  and  extended  observation 
has  eaased  to  accme  to  us  on  this  subject,  tbe  higher  duty  has  been 
fidfilled  of  givinjg;  value  to  tbe  materials  of  that  history,  through 
the  profitable  resalts  of  our  expenonce  in  the  investigation  and  super- 
vision of  man  6  physical  rations;  and  through  our  e&rti^  unoeami|^y 
ezereiaed,  towards  directly  advaackig  his  pM^jreas,  by  showing  what 
eonditioai  were  requisite  t^  the  full  develi^Nneat  and  exercise  of  hie 
powers,  whether  with  reference  to  Uie  eomid  mind  or  to  the  sound 
bod^.  Neither  has  the  political  philoeepher  nor  the  general  historian 
alwajTS  so  entirely  neglected  this  department  of  observation  as  Mr. 
Budde,  in  oertam  of  his  preliminary  remarks,  would  lead  us  to  infer. 
When  Cicero,  in  bis  '  Oration  on  the  Agrarian  Law,'  tells  us  that  the 
mmiaere  of  men  were  implanted  less  by  innate  peeuUaikies  of  raoe^ 
"  qxikm  ex  iis  rebus,  quae  ab  ipsa  natura  loci,  et  H  vitsB  consuetudine 
aiqBpeditaatur;  quibue  alinrar,  et  vivimus;"*  and  adds  his  illustrations 
of  this  from  the  character  of  the  Oarthagmians,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Campania  and  Lig^ria^  be  was  but  allying  briefly,  from  the  com* 
prabensive  stores  of  his  knowledge  ci  the  philoeophy  of  his  age,  those 
doctrines  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  here  extended  over  so  large  a  space. 
•  OrfttiodeLis«AsmHe,eoaimBelI»B,}Sf. 
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In  far  more  recent  times,  Montesquieu  has  shown,  in  his  oekhmted 
'  Esprit  des  Lois,'  how  fnllj  he  too  reoogniaed  these  agencies  as  modi- 
fying the  character  and  spirit  of  laws  and  forms  of  goTemment  j  and 
Condoroet,  whose  '  Esquisse  d*an  Tableau  Historique  des  Progi^  de 
TEsprit^umain,'  we  are  surprised,  not  to  find  in  Mr.  Buckle's  list  of 
authors  quoted,  because  it  seems  to  us  easj  to  detect  its  influenoe^ 
direct  or  indirect,  in  his  pagea^*  is  equaUy  decided  in  proclaiming  their 
efficiency  in  developing  and  moulding  the  mind  of  man.  Filangieri, 
too,  in  his  remarkable  treatise,  while  he  has  pointed  out  that  Montes- 
quieu had  been  himself  in  some  measure  anticipated  in  his  yiews  on 
this  topic  by  Fontanelle,  Chardin,  Dubos,  and  Bodin,  has  discussed 
the  influence  of  climate  and  soil,  and  local  position,  on  the  social  con* 
dition  of  mankind  with  conspicuous  soundness  and  moderation ;  ad- 
mitting for  them,  as  he  justly  might,  a  decided,  yet  only  a  concurxen^ 
and.  never  an  absolute  power  of  causation. f  Aa  to  the  historian,  it 
is  seldom  that,  when  he  is  treating  his  subject  generally  and  scien- 
tifically, he  has  wholly  neglected  this  department  of  inquiry;  in 
proof  of  which  we  may  refer,  passing  by  many  others,  to  so  fiuniliar 
a  book  as  that  of  Botteck,j:  the  thirteenth  edition  of  which,  pnb- 
lislied  in  1838,  is  now  lying  before  us.  Yet,  while  we  thus  seem 
to  encounter  in  Mr.  Buckle's  volume  long,  and  everywhere,  acknow- 
ledged facts  and  doctrines,  we  soon  discover,  under  his  guidance,  an 
ezpansiveness  and  originality  in  his  method  of  considering  them,  which 
stamps,  nevertheless,  the  plan  and  its  results  as  peculiarly  his  own.  It 
is  less  his  m*erit,  therefore,  that  he  deals  with  new  materials,  than  that 
he  arranges  these  firequently  under  new  aspects,  and  makes  them  the 
subject  of  unexpected,  if,  now  an<f  t!hen,  of  somewhat  questionable,  in- 
ferences. 

Among  the  many  excellences  of  Mr.  Buckle's  able  volume,  we  do 
not  hesitate  at  this  stage  to  single  out  what  appear  to  us  three  leading 
defects.  The  first  is  a  disposition,  certainly,  however,  neither  peculiar 
to  himself  nor  to  any  special  age  or  school  of  philosophy,  towards  iso- 
lating causes,  which  can  only  exist  as  con-causes ;  and  of  imagining 
cei-tain  fundamental  laws  as  separate  and  primary  agencies^  which,  if 
they  subsist  at  all,  can  yet  only  subsist  in  relation  to  other  laws,  as 
essential  as  themselves,  and  through  a  tissue  of  actions  and  re-actions 
so  complicated  and  so  varied,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  define 
rigorously  the  infiuence  of  each.  The  second  defect  is,  that  Mr. 
Buckle's  method  being  mainly  deductive,  the  mental  biaa  thence 
natuitJly  ensuing  renders  him  prone  to  neglect  some  facts,  and  to  misin- 
terpret others ;  so  that  thus  the  stability  of  his  generalizations  is  not 
rarely  shaken  by  the  illustrations  he  himself  adduces  in  their  support, 

*  We  may  refer  espedaUy  to  pp.  7, 14, 17»  and  44.  of  the  seeond  edition  of  Condoroet'i 
treatise,  yrhere  we  seem  to  trace  the  indications,  sometimes  almost  literal,  of  those  dogmas 
regarding  the  accnmulation  of  wealth,  its  tendency  to  the  production  of  leisnre,  and  the  re- 
salting  division  of  labour,  with  the  constancy  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  as  enaUing  vs 
to  foretoken  the  progress  of  coming  generations,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  science 
of  history,  all  of  which  Hr.  Buckle  has  so  amply  developed. 

t  I^  Scienza  della  Leglslaxione,  libro  1.  cap.  14-16. 

t  Allgemeine  Gescbiohte,  Band  i.  pp.  68,  «1, 69,  289. 
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when  these  illastratious  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  The  third 
defect  is  one  rather  of  result  than  of  method,  from  which,  however,  it 
springs  consistentlj  ;  and  it  appears  in  Mr.  Buckle's  attempt  to  ignore 
the  influence  of  moral  agencies,  and  even  of  religion  and  government, 
in  ruling  the  course  of  human  events,  while  he  assigns  an  ahnost  sole 
supremacy  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  as  a  power  apart,  in  pro- 
moting the  advance  of  civilization.  Beyond  this,  we  could  have  wi^ed 
that  Mr.  Buckle  had  seen  fit  to  have  joined,  to  his  conspicuous  fami- 
liarity with  physical  and  metaphysical  studies,  a  greater  knowledge 
and  love  of  those  of  the  archieologist,  which  was  indeed  required  for 
an  adequate  treatment  of  his  subject.  But  Mr.  Buckle,  though  neces- 
aarily  drawing  many  of  his  illustrations  from  antiquity,  has  confessedly 
little  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  sees  no  greatness  but  in  the  future. 
Tet  reverence  for  the  one  is  but  the  converse  of  anticipation  for  the 
other  :  and,  remembering  that  each  can  stand  only  on  the  pedestal  of 
his  own  age,  we  should  be  slow  to  deny  to  our  progenitors  that  tribute 
of  attention,  and  of  respect  where  due,  which  wo  desire  from  posterity ; 
while  we  ought  to  be  careful  that,  whether  bestowed  or  withheld,  it 
should  only  be  on  just  grounds.  We  could  have  wished,  moreover, 
that  the  influence  of  the  ambitious  phraseology  of  the  school  of 
Auguste  Comte,  or  of  the  so-called  Positive  Philosophy,  of  which 
Mr.  Buckle  professes  himself  an  ardent  admirer,  had  been  occasionally 
less  apparent ;  for  we  cannot  but  feel  how  prone  are  maty  of  its 
formulae,  with  all  their  affected  rigour  of  expression,  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  hollow  generalities,  which  palter  in  the  ear  what  they 
cannot  convey  to  the  understanding.  The  tenor  of  what  must  now  be 
only  our  cascud  remarks,  will  show  sufficiently  our  grounds  for  these 
observations. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  dawn  of  civilization,  Mr.  Buckle  denies 
to  the  wandering  tribes,  living  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  capacity  of 
discerning,  or  even  suspecting,  anything  like  method  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  ;  and  it  is  only,  he  says,  when  such  tribes  advance  into 
the  agricultural  state,  that  they  perceive,  in  the  uniformity  of  sequence 
in  their  crops,  the  first  idea  of  a  stability  in  events,  and  the  first  con- 
ception of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Now 
Mr.  Buckle  catmot  mean  here  a  stability  of  events  with  reference  to  a 
determining  power  in  man*s  agency,  for  such  a  power  it  is  the  whole 
course  of  his  subsequent  argument  to  deny ;  and  most  of  all,  he  denies 
it  with  reference  to  an  inter-tropical  civilization,  which  he  reasonably 
admits  to  be  the  earliest  arena  of  progress.  But  in  whatever  sense  we  re- 
gard the  first  idea  of  a  stability  in  the  order  of  events,  it  is  very  manifest 
that  it  cannot  have  originated  in  the  order  here  imagined.  The  savage, 
still  unversed  in  his  rdiations  to  the  world  around  him,  but  with  the 
divine  germ  of  intelligence  implanted  in  his  mind  by  the  Creator,  must 
necessarily  detect  first,  in  the  succession  of  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  the 
soil,  the  regularity  of  that  sequence  which  he  afterwards  renders  avail- 
able to  supply  his  wants.  It  could  not  be  till  he  had  marked,  time 
after  time,  the  blossom  following  the  bud,  and  the  fruit  following  the 
blossom,  with,  perhaps,  the  seed,  sprouting  into  the  plant,  in  the  free 
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li^  of  nature,  that  he  coold  approeeh  the  idea  of  viilui&gthe  leai^of 
his  experienoe  lor  his  own  adrantage.  But  long  before  thiiv  ^^  in  a 
&r  lees  remote  aad  intricate  leqneiiee^  he  had  kaxned  the  great  ideaef 
order  and  gnceoKioB  m  eventi^  in  the  motima  of  the  planeki^  the  •!• 
temationa  of  daj  and  ni^iiy  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons;  and  those  were  not  more  patent  to  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  than  to  the  wandering  denisen  of  the  forest.  In  truth,  and 
it  is  an  important  troth,  bnt  it  is  one  which  the  entire  scope  ci  Mr. 
Buckle's  Tiews  compels  him  to  disregard,  there  seems  to  have  been, 
among  all  primitive  peoples^  and  throughout  all  varieties  of  soil  and 
elimate,  one  original  phase  of  civilization,  through  which,  asaneeesBarj 
grade,  all  mankind,  from  their  constituent  intrinsic  nature,  were  con* 
strained  to  pass;  and  this  identity  of  primary  civilixation,  inespeciive 
of  those  pecniliarities  oi  physical  condition  to  which  our  aothor  asmbcs 
so  paramount  an  importance,  is  evinced  over  a  field  of  observation  m 
wide,  and  in  Heatures  so  palpable,  that  it  woold  be  merewilfulnesB  to 
misread  the  lessons  they  present. 

As  all  living  is  merely  a  constant  struggle  against  dying,  to  be 
undeviatingly  decided  at  the  last,  so  we  find  in  the  form,  and  in  the 
enduring  quality  of  the  materials,  of  certain  instruments  used  by 
man  to  secure  his  sustenance  or  his  safety,  as  well  as  in  the  final 
memorials  which  mark  his  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  surest 
and  moet  intelligible  of  all  early  traces  of  his  existence^  for  the 
simple  reason  tlu^  they  are  those  which  are  the  least  sepanble 
from  the  conditions  of  his  being.  There  is  scaioely  a  country 
in  the  globe,  where  the  arrow-h^  and  hatchet  of  flint  and  of 
stone,  closely  identical  in  shape  as  in  substance,  have  not  been  disco- 
vered as  the  conspicuous  tokens  of  an  originally  wide-spread  c(m« 
fbrmity  of  primitive  life,  at  whatever  era  ci  the  world,  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  variation  in  soil  or  geographical  position.  In 
America,  from  Gape  Horn  to  the  cold  NorUi ;  in  Europe,  beside  the 
^iordi  of  Norway,  and  on  the  plain  of  Harathon ;  in  Africa,  in  Ab% 
and  in  Australasia ;  weapons  and  implements  so  similar  have  been 
picked  up,  that  we  might  suppose  that  only  a  few  hands,  with  as  little 
diversity  of  purpose  as  of  skill,  had  shaped  them  all.  We  have  a  still 
more  conspicuous,  and  an  equally  widdiy  diffused  reminisoenoe^  in  the 
barrows  everywhere  heaped  up  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  The 
tumulus  of  the  ancient  Briton,  in  England,  has  no  marked  dififerenoe 
frtMn  that  of  the  aboriginal  S^thian,  scattered  abundantly  throughout 
Bussia,  South  Siberia,  and  Tartary ;  and  both  of  these  have  their  near 
analogues  in  lands  as  remote  from  each  other  as  Etmria  and  Java  ; 
while  we  find  them  equally  doeely  represented  in  the  barrows  of  North 
America,  or  in  those  fiurther  south,  in  Chili  and  Peru.  The  New 
Zealauder  still  rears  his  sspulchral  heaps  just  as  they  are  still  raised  by 
the  Hindoo  in  Bajasthan  ;  and  in  Yucatan^  the  skeleton  is  still  feund 
with  the  vase  of  rndepotttfy  at  its  side^*  as  the  Eiin^)ean  ardittok^giit 
encounters  it  in  Scandinavia^  France,  or  Britain.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  also,  that  in  North  America  tlie  Indian  wayferer  has  been  ob* 
*  8CephcM<ii  TMirtflV,  T<ril.  t  pp.  fTf,  27f  |  vol.  V.  p.  141. 
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aerred  to  ihxow  costomarilj  his  stone  im  the  oommemamtiye  cairn^ 
like  the  HighUmder  in  our  own  oountiy.  The  indications  of  this 
deecriptioQ  of  ooincideace^  or  more  than  ooiBoidenoe,  might  be  widely 
extended,  Ibr  the  materials  are  abnndant ;  hut  it  is  at  least  interesting 
to  note  in  condnsion,  that  when  the  old  Norse  ehronioler  described  the 
burial  of  Thorol^*  a  mercenary  nnder  onr  King  Athelstan,  who  fell 
in  battle  in  this  coontrj,  and  related  how  his  brother^  Egilly  took  the 
body  and  wa^ed  it,  and,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time»  hollowed  out  the 
graTe,  and  placed  there  Thorol^  with  his  drees  and  wet^ns,  adorning 
Aim  with  hjs  gold  armlets^  and  finally  sorrounding  him  with  stones^ 
nnd  heaping  np  earth  over  all,  he  was  but  detailing  a  manner  of  in- 
tennent  which  mi^t»  in  almost  all  its  main  features^  have  been  as 
appropriately  dettuled  of  a  chieftain  in  any  other  country,  at  a  giTon 
stage  of  its  civilisation.  The  mound  deseribed  as  raised  over  Beowulf, 
the  hero  of  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  probably  of  the  ninth 
century,  soggests  the  like  associations. 

It  is  obTionsly  not  necessary,  at  least  for  oor  present  purpose,  to 
extend  to  this  parity  of  early  customs  the  force  of  a  proof  of  an  original 
affinity,  among  races  so  &r  apart  from  each  other  in  time  and  in  posi- 
tion. It  seems  more  probal:4e  that  the  direct  nature  of  the  recourse 
bad  of  itself  in  eadi  instance,  secured  its  adoption  :  and  that  brace  the 
inference  becomes  almost  irresistible,  that  there  has  existed  eveiywhere 
a  common  gradation  in  civilisation,  through  which  each  people  has  been 
constrained  to  move^  howcYer  remote  its  period  or  diyersi&d  its  looi- 
tion ;  with  the  fhr^ier  inference^  that,  therefore,  the  causes  of  this 
eirilisation  must  hare  depended,  in  the  main,  rather  npon  intrinsic  than 
upon  extrinsic  forces^  though  doubtless  oftcoi  with  modifications  from 
a  reciprocal  action.  At  all  events^  any  other  view  than  this  most 
be  chaUengeaUe  as  a  mere  assumption,  and  rests  upon  no  tangible 
evidence.  That,  from  the  earlier  stages  of  civiliation,  there  should  be 
a  progress  onwadrds»  is  a  natural  result :  for  eadi  generation,  mingling 
with  the  sorvivora  of  that  preceding  it,  comm^ioes  with  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  experience  and  the  guidance  of  its  fiUhers^  and  is 
earlier  introduced  to  a  higher  training  than  if  left  to  its  own  unaided 
efforts,  gaining  thus  the  opportunity  of  advancing  ultimately  to  a 
higher  perfection.  This,  repeated  through  an  adequate  aeries,  intro- 
duces gradually  the  qnalities  of  an  improved  cultore  as  a  necessary 
eSect ;  il,  indeed,  the  progress  be  not  inlfuUy  arrested  by  the  self-jm- 
position  of  some  arbitrary  standard,  beyond  which  it  may  be  consi* 
aeied  a  dereliction  at  a  sopererogatiou  to  pass.  Thus,  the  American 
savage  incdeates  the  lesson  of  a  contempt  for  the  indulgences  of 
eiviliaed  life ;  and  the  Polynesian  is  slowly  taught  to  feel  the  want  of 
them.  The  Asiatic^  on  the  othw  hand,  too  often  limits  the  j  ust  growth 
of  improvement  by  his  habitnal  negleet  of  morality,  honesty,  and  jns-^ 
tice.  Apart,  however,  from  the  consideration  of  this  wilfully  arrested 
development,  we  seem  easily  to  trace  the  course  of  ordinary  civilisation,, 
from  the  state  of  the  hunter  and  fisher,  throagh  the  pastoral  and  the 
i^cttltural  condition;  and  thaice  onwards,  beneath  the  gradnally 
•  EgiU  SkaUa(ilm*t  Sne*:  "SsUljsitfMU  ThorolfL" 
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approaching  lighte  of  tradiiiofi  and  history,  with  a  singular  uni- 
formity throughout  in  all  essential  particulars,  at  least  in  the  early  stagesL 

Yet  even  when  we  reach  the  age  of  tradition,  in  however  plausible 
and  consistent  a  form  it  may  present  itself,  a  temperate  balancing  of 
doubts  continues,  for  all  beyond  this,  to  be  the  sole  prudent  course  for 
the  inquirer ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  gain  the  safer  ground  of  cotem- 
porary  historical  record  that  such  pi'ecaution  can  be  in  some  degree  re- 
laxed, though  never  slighted  as  wholly  8uperfluou&  The  least  uncertain 
of  the  marks  of  the  advancing  civilization  of  a  people,  after  the  lapse  of 
its  ruder  stages,  but  before  the  age  of  its  literature,  exist  in  the  more  or 
less  perfect  remains  of  its  artistic  and  architectural  monuments,  and  the 
consideration  of  these  significant  and  positive  testimonies  has  not  been 
neglected  by  Mr.  Buckle.  It  is  in  Hindostan  that  he  seeks  the  earliest 
proofs  of  the  operation  of  physical  laws  upon  a  population,  through  the 
agencies  of  a  hot  climate  and  a  liberal  soil ;  but  we  shall  ourselves 
prefer  to  turn  first  to  Egypt,  his  second  field  of  illustration,  because 
there  the  relics  of  a  remote  civilization  are  infinitely  the  more  striking 
and  important,  and  their  lessons,  therefore,  the  more  easily  read.  And 
here  we  have  to  complain  of  an  instance  of  that  determination  to  view 
faMsts  only  in  a  particular  light,  and  to  see  nothing  apparently  but  what 
is  consistent  with  his  own  preconceptions,  which  we  have  signalized  ais 
the  second  of  Mr.  Buckle's  defects;  yet  which  we  have  by  no  means 
any  inclination  to  attribute  to  a  spirit  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  but 
believe  to  be  honestly,  however  unfortunately,  the  result  of  his  pecu- 
liar ardour  and  intrepidity  of  discussion.  A  population,  urged  into 
redundant  growth,  and  profusely  and  easily  supplied  with  food,  suf- 
fered here  rapidly,  he  alleges,  through  the  necessary  consequence  of  an 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  mass  fell  naturally  into  a  na- 
tion of  sUves,  lorded  over  tyrannously  by  a  few  masters.  The  proof 
of  this  he  finds  in  the  existence  of  such  structures,  at  once  costly  and 
useless,  as  the  pyramids  ;  and  he  refers  besides,  as  we  have  noted  in 
our  analysis,  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
having  had  alone,  among  ancient  writers,  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  personal  knowledge,  and  as  thence 
affording  confirmation  of  his  views. 

We  shall  scarcely  pause  to  defend  the  motives  which  gave  origin  to 
the  stupendous  memorials  of  the  pyramids,  which,  regarding  them  as 
unquestionably  sepulchral  monuments,  are  to  us  merely  ^e  culmi- 
nating phase  of  that  early  usage  of  rearing  tumuli,  often  exceedingly 
vast,  over  the  dead,  of  which  we  have  alr^y  spoken.  Neither  shall 
we  attempt  to  estimate  closely  what  may  be  the  importance,  in  a 
moral  sense,  of  such  structures,  though  we  are  far  indeed  from  admit- 
ting that  a  building  may  not  have  an  immense  sesthetical  value,  inde- 
pendent of  any  notion  of  mere  utility.  We  shall  not  even  inquire  too 
nicely  into  what  may  be  the  worth  of  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
authorities  cited  by  our  author,  as  to  the  special  civil  condition  of  the 
builders  of  monuments,  regarding  the  precise  era  of  certain  of  which 
chronologists,  including  Diodorus  Siculus  himself,*  vary  to  the  extent 
*  Blbliotheoa  Historica,  lib.  i.  cap.  y. 
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of  more  tban  two  thousand  years :  but  we  cannot  meanwhile  admit 
that  the  picture  which  Herodotus  presents  of  the  Egyptians  of  his 
own  day  is  one  of  the  gross  and  slavish  degradation  which  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Buckle  renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  deduce  from  it  ; 
and  as  to  the  past  history,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  till  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Rhampsinitusy  there  was  a  perfect  distribution  of  justice 
through  all  Egypt,  which  prospered  greatly,*  only  two  subsequent 
reigns  being  especially  stigmatized  for  their  oppression  j  while,  with 
regard  to  the  great  works  in  architecture  and  engineering  conducted 
under  Sesostris,  many  of  which  deserved  no  depreciatory  brand,  but 
were  of  the  highest  utility,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  that  the  labourers 
were  not  an  enslaved  native  population,t  but  were  the  prisoncUrs 
brought  in  multitudes  from  the  countries  the  monarch  had  subdued* 
Mr.  Buckle's  other  authoiity,  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  find  not  less  dis- 
tinct in  stating  that  the  firat  kings  of  Egypt  were  not  despotic,  or 
without  restriction  in  their  government;  that  they  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, bound  by  the  general  laws  j  that  their  personal  attendants  were 
neither  slaves  nor  even  ordinary  servants,  but  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy;  that  the  Egyptian  husbandmen  were  not  rack-rented, 
which  Mr.  Buckle  conceiyes  for  them  as  an  absolute  sequel,  but  held 
their  lands  at  easy  rates  from  the  sovereign,  the  priests,  and  the  mili- 
tary, and  were  the  then  most  skilful  agriculturists  in  the  world;  and 
that  the  whole  people,  in  short,  flourished  under  a  just  rule,  lived  in 
the  height  of  happiness,  grew  exceeding  rich,  and  beautified  their 
country,  a  truth  we  must  at  least  still  recognise,  with  countless  mag- 
nificent works. :(  Beading  the  social  state  of  a  people  in  the  exten,- 
siyely  preserved  remains  of  its  artistic  labours,  we  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that  there  could  be  anything  really  grovelling  in  the  position 
of  those  whose  grandeur  of  conception  and  skill  of  execution  produced, 
among  a  host  of  others,  the  splendours  of  the  temple  of  Kamac ;  and 
we  can  better  reconcile  these  with  our  apprehension  of  the  tenor  of 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  than  with  that  which  our 
author  has  found  means  to  discover  in  them.  Doubtless,  the  Egyptians 
possessed  slaves ;  but  so  did  almost  all  the  world  long  after  their  era, 
and  slavery  has  been  no  badge  of  any  distinct  order  of  civilization. 
We  need  not  ourselves  look  back  with  any  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
once  debased  condition  of  the  serfs  and  villeins  within  our  owu 
country;  or  own  anything  else,  even  now,  than  a  feeling  of  regret,  that 
we  should  still  have  brothers,  speaking  our  own  tongue,  who  boast 
themselves  of  the  freest  nation  of  the  earth,  and  who  yet  fret  with 
resentment  when  invited  to  shrink  from  a  similar  contamination. 
The  Spaniard,  by  the  way,  is  no  favourite  with  Mr.  Buckle;  yet  no 
serf,  it  is  worth  remembering,  or  mere  adacripttu  glebce,  ever  existed  in 
old  Leon  and  Castile. 

But  to  revert  now,  for  an  instant,  to  Hindostan,  which  Mr.  Buckle 
has  selected^  doubtless  justly,  but  not  michallengeably,  as  having  a 
right  to  boast  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  Asia»  we  would  ask  why 

•  Eaterpe,  ii.  $  134.  t  IMd.,  9  108. 
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tiie  analogous  physical  conditions  here  have  not  led  earlier  to  the 
developpient  of  a  deecilption  of  arcfaitectare,  such  as  he  has  construed 
as  their  proper  characteristic  in  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  India  pos- 
sesses now  its  remains  of  a  vast  and  singular,  and  sometimes  stately 
and  ornate,  style  of  architecture :  hut  it  is  not  less  true  that  we  have 
there  no  remains  to  which  it  is  safe  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  the 
third  century  before  Christ;  that  even  then  these  remains  are  few  and 
insignificant;  that  it  is  not  till  sevm  or  eight  centuries  later  that  the 
principal  Hindu  style,  never  so  massive  and  durable  as  the  Egyptian, 
sprung  up  to  the  south,  in  the  countries  mainly  occupied  by  the 
Tamul  races;  and  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Buckle's 
selected  spot  for  the  elaboration  of  a  primeval  civilization,  there  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
one  or  two  remoter  provinces,  no  genuine  Hindu  buildings  which  can 
be  referred  to  a  date  before  the  period  of  tiie  Mahometan  conquest. 
Where,  then,  are  the  proofe  here  of  that  eariy  and  tyrannical  abuse  of 
labour,  which  Mr.  Buckie  alleges  as  the  essential  concomitant  of  the 
luxuriance  of  inter^tropical  culture  t  And  now  let  us  turn  to  Pern 
and  Mexico,  and  examine  into  the  consistent  bearing  of  his  illustra- 
tions there.  In  the  singular  ferns  of  architecture  in  these  countries, 
he  finds,  too,  his  fitting  themes  fer  exposition;  and  into  these  we 
willingly  follow  him,  led  by  our  own  differently  directed  views  of  their 
quality  and  import  The  Mexicans  seem,  like  the  early  Egyptians,  to 
have  risen  spontaneously  from  the  idea  of  the  tumulus  of  earth  to  that 
of  the  pyramid  of  a  better  defined  outline ;  and  to  have  had  their 
corresponding  conceptions  of  grandeur  in  eonstruction,  not  in  the 
element  of  form,  but  alike  in  that  of  duration,  though  with  a  very 
inferior  success  to  the  other,  as  well  from  defect  in  lartistic  sidll  as  in 
strength  and  solidity  of  material  Yet  they  were  able  to  rear  struc- 
tures sufficient,  in  their  perfect  condition,  to  strike  with  astonishment 
the  early  Spanish  adventurers,  femiliar  ns  l^ey  were  with  piles  so 
stately  as  the  minsters  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  in  their  own  country; 
and  still  great  enough  in  their  ruins  to  justify  this  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modem  traveller.  In  Peru,  again,  we  encounter  a  style  of 
architecture  essentially  different.  The  pyramid  of  the  Toltec  finds  no 
exact  analogue  in  the  more  southern  countiy;  but  the  remains  of 
ether  descriptions  of  buildings,  among  whkAi  we  may  specify  those  of 
the  fortificationt  of  Ousco,  t^  ancient  capital,  containing  stones  which 
weigh  each  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  attest  admirably  the  skiU  and 
energy  of  the  former  population.  There  was  some  approach  to  justice, 
then,  in  alleging  here  a  similar  condition  t)f  early  civilisation  to  that 
of  the  old  E^rptians ;  and  Mr.  Buckle,  in  sweeping,  doubtless,  his  eye 
across  the  planisphere,  and  marking  a  tropical,  or  neariy  tropical, 
position  for  both,  or  possibly  seduced  by  a  like  inadvertency  in  Mon- 
tesquieu,* springs  easily  to  a  conclusion  for  which  he  was  prepared  by 
his  preconceptions,  that  the  causes  of  the  similarity  lay  in  the  nearfy 
identical  physical  conditions  to  which  the  people  were  subjected. 
Now,  perhaps  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  ekewhere  an  instance  in 
-  •'  EgpAt  ttes  LoIb,  Ub.  zrtt.  cip.  S. 
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^liieh  ft  reaHly  able,  extenuT^y  aoeomplifthdd,  and  profoo&dly  reflecting 
4Uitihor  lifts  beeo  allured  ao  eaaily  iato  au  error  so  palpable.  But  we 
snapect  we  have  here,  after  all,  only  another  example  of  the  eommon 
miirtake  of  plungii^g  deeply  in  aeareh  of  what  lies  floating  oa  the  suiv 
fMe.  It  has  never  ooonrred  to  Mr.  Buckle  to  consider,  in  how  great  a 
4^gpae  the  eoBditions  of  climate  are  merelj  relative ;  and  that  geogra* 
phical  position  is  here  bat  one  element,  whieh  the  elaser  relations  of 
topographical  site  are  able  to  modify  within  almost  every  imaginable 
limit.  If  we  have  thus  the  minor  variations  of  a  maritime,  an  insular,  a 
litt<Hsl,  and  an  inland,  or  oontinaital,  clioaate  within  the  same  geogra- 
phical range,  we  have,  more  marked  than  all,  the  gradations  dependent 
upon  different  degrees  of  elevaticm  above  the  ocean  level  Thus  the 
torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frosen  zones  may  be  encountered  im 
capid  transition  into  each  other,  in  an  exceedingly  near  contiguity  of 
49paoe.  And  this  it  is^  unmarked  by  our  author,  which  at  <mce  removes 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  Tolteo,  or  the  Peruvian,  firom  all  identify 
with  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hindu ;  and  thereforefrom  all  comparisons 
or  inferences  which  are  deduced  upon  ao  baseless  a  foundation.  We 
know  that  the  city  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  table  lands  which  con- 
stitated  the 'centre  and  seat  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  having  within 
it,  or  near  it,  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Mixitli  and  those  ai 
Tezcuco,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousaiMl 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  the  imposing  remains  of  the 
pyramid  at  Cholula  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower.  These,  and 
the  similar  table  lands,  are  designated  by  the  present  inhabitants  as 
:the  Cool  Countries  {Tierras  /riaa),  and  hwre  a  temperature  never  exr 
•oeeding  75°  in  the  shade,  even  in  summec  Clavigero,  who  lived 
ihirty-nine  years  in  the  country,  describes  it,  and  especially  what  he 
styles  the  temperate  region  of  the  Mexican  valley,  as  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  colder  lands  without  their  inconveniences,  and  of  the 
hotter  wkhont  their  annoyances  ;*  and  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  all  those 
countries  of  the  interior,  which  were  the  main  seats  of  the  population, 
as  blessed  wi^  a  mild  and  benign  climate,  though  with  occasi<mal,  but 
exceedingly  temporary,  frost  and  snow  in  the  months  of  December^ 
January,  and  February. 

If  we  turn  to  Peru,  again,  we  find  a  still  more  marked  divergence 
from  ihe  physical  conditions  of  the  seats  of  Eastern  dvilication.  The 
ancient  Tahuantiasuyu,  the  country  of  the  Incas^  occupied  an  elevated 
^ble  land,  now  known  as  the  Sierra,  raised  at  a  mean  height  of  about 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Quito,  placed  at  an  altitude 
of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet^  stands  at  one  extremity  of  that 
immense  causeway,  assuredly  not  a  useless  construction,  the  work  of 
the  oldPerttvianli^  which  stretches  thence  to  Cujeco,  the  original  capital  of 
ICanoeCapac,  lying  at  its  other  extremity;  the  latter  city  being  situated 
i|t  the  greater  height  of  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
4md  thus  within  four  thousand  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  All 
the  imp<«tant  relics  of  the  pec^le  are  on  this  mountain  region,  and 
«the  most  extensive  are  at  Cuzco.  If  Mr.  Buckle  had  chosen  to  advert 
»  Histoiia  Antigua  de  Megico  (tiad.  jpor  J.  J.  de  Xttim),  tomo  i,  pp.  Il»  71. 
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to  the  older  historians  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  he  would  have  fonnd, 
among  the  rest,  in  Augnstin  de  Zarate,*  a  view  widely  difierent  from 
his  own  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  with  the  personal  qualities,  habits, 
Ac  of  the  natives  of  the  table  bind  of  Peru ;  while  Francisoo  de  Xeres 
would  have  told  him  how  Pizarro  and  his  troops,  very  naturally,  suf- 
fered on  one  occasion  from  severe  cold  in  that  elevated  region:  *'  Que 
en  Castillo,  no  hace  maior  frio,  que  en  esta  Sierra."  Where,  then,  is 
the  resemUanoe  here  to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  which 
could  justify  the  allegation  of  a  common  causation  dependent  upon 
climatic  influences  1  Nor  are  we  more  content  with  the  rigid  accuracy 
of  many  other  points  in  Mr.  Buckle's  paralleL  We  have  no  right,  for 
instance,  to  speak  of  the  civilization  here  as  possessing  that  antiqnity 
which  should  have  charactenzed  it,  had  it  been  the  constrained  insult 
of  the  operation  of  solely  physical  causes,  such  as  he  has  imagined 
them.  It  may  be  impossible  to  affix  ^^  exact  date  to  all  those  archi- 
tectural remains  in  Mexico,  from  which  alone  we  gather  our  least 
doubtful  notions  of  the  pristine  condition  of  its  people  :  but,  using 
what  authorities  we  have,  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  the  works  of  the 
Toltecs  at  Cholula  an  age  exceeding  twelve  hundred  years;  while  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  founded  only  in  1325,  and  the 
great  temple  to  have  been  completed  there  by  the  Aztecs,  so  late  as 
1486.  In  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  do  not  pretend  to  an 
earlier  origin  than  about  from  three  to  four  hundred  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nor,  further,  with  reference  to  those  pitiless  human  sacra- 
fioes  which  Mr.  Buckle,  in  so  £»■  justly,  denounces  as  once  prevalent, 
have  we  the  slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  ever  prac- 
tised by  the  Toltecs,  or  by  their  immediate  successors  the  Chichimecos, 
or  that  they  were  perpetrated  by  even  the  Aztecs  prior  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  benevolent  Las  Casaa,  indeed,  assures  us  that 
they  occurred  in  a  few  parts  only  ;t  and  in  Peru,  we  have  many  au- 
thorities, besides  the  excellent  one  of  Crarcilaso  de  la  Vega,^  to  prove 
that  they  were  utterly  unknown.  Thus,  of  three  centres  of  ancient 
civilization,  selected  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  identical  in  their  types  because  de- 
pendent upon  closely  similar  physical  conditions,  the  two  older  were  really 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  conditions,  yet  have  differed  materially  in 
their  development;  and  the  later  has  been  wholly  different  in  its  con- 
ditions, yet  may  be  admitted  to  have  made  a  singularly  near  approach 
in  its  development.  We  might  be  permitted  to  refer  further,  perhaps, 
to  that  part  of  Africa,  now  the  seat  of  our  Cape  Colony,  which  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Southern,  that  Egypt  bears  to  the 
Northern,  Tropic;  and  where  there  is  manifestly  no  such  difference  in 
the  soil  and  climate  otherwise,  as  can  explain  the  immemorial  exis- 
tence of  the  grovelling  debasement  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bosjeman 
in  the  one,  and  the  past  magnificence  of  the  realm  of  Barneses  and 

*   Historia  del  Deaeubrimlento  j  Cooqnista  de  la  Proiineia  del  Pen,  lib.  I.  eap.  Tifi. 
t  ControYeraia  entre  el  Obispo  don  Aray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  j  el  Dotor  GInes  de- 
Sepulveda,  p.  107.     SevlUa,  1553. 
X  Comentarioi  Sealet  de  los  lucas,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
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Sesosiiris  in  the  other.  In  Eastern  Asia,  again,  utilitarian  C&ina  has 
its  own  peculiar,  but  well  marked,  discrepancies.  With  this  in  part 
Halation,  and  in  part  contradiction,  we  may  now  judge,  therefore,  with 
what  special  extent  of  good  fortune  or  caution  it  is  that  Mr.  Buckle, 
I)ointing  to  these  American  countries,  and  referring  back  to  the  East, 
exults,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history  pre- 
sents to  our  view  when  comprehensiTely  studied.  Desisting  ev6D  from 
our  impugnment  otherwise  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  materials  of 
his  illustrations,  we  haVe  plainly  demonstrated,  and  in  his  own  fields  of 
research,  that  what  he  considers  as  closely  identical  forms  of  civiliza- 
^on  may  subsist,  and  have  subsisted,  under  the  most  widely  diverging 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate ;  while,  beyond  tlus,  similar  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  have  been  the  seats  of  the  most  opposite  states  of 
ciTilization. 

As  to  the  author's  fourth  directing  influence,  or  that  of  the  General' 
Aiqiects  of  Nature,  we  must  own  that  the  same  necessity  occurs  to  us  of 
impeaching,  as  well  the  substantialness  as  the  appropriate  quality  of  cer- 
tain of  the  selected  illustrations.  When  the  author  tells  us,  for  example^ 
that  the  mountain-scenery  of  the  l^rol,  and,  we  assume,  of  the  rest  of  the 
AlpiDedi3tricts,has  been  observed  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
fear  and  supCTstitioD,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  a  Hofer  has  reaUy  ever  ex- 
isted;  or  abandoning,  however  unwillingly,  the  story  of  Tell  and  his  com- 
rades as  a  myth,  we  feel  constrained  to  doubt  if  the  proud  memories  of 
Morgarten,  Sempach,  and  Murten,  where  the  mailed  chivaliy  of  Austria 
and  Burgundy  went  down  before  the  strokes  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Switzerland,  be  anything  else  than  a  dream.  We  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion, with  the  same  kind  of  uneasiness,  whether  the  country  of  Calvin, 
and  the  home  of  Beza,  can  be  really  of  necessity  the  peculiar  seat  of 
superstition;  or  whether,  to  retreat  to  remoter  times,  the  legends  of 
the  ancient  dalesmen  demanded  among  them  a  wilder  credulity  than 
that  of  the  believers  elsewhere  in  Dis  or  Teuth,  or  in  Thor  and  Odin. 
Again,  when,  as  another  and  a  different  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
the  grand  and  terrible  in  nature,  he  points  to  the  fi-equency  of  earth- 
quakes in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  Italy,  as  renderiog  superstition  rifi^ 
imagioation  predominant,  and  intellectual  vigour  rare,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  demur  on  the  double  ground  that  destructive  earthquakes  are 
neither  common  nor  broadly  felt  over  these  countries,  and  that  in 
Italy,  at  least,  the  roll  of  scientific  men  has  been  ever  as  proud  in  fame 
as  it  has  been  wide  in  duration.  As  to  Spain,  we  have  noted  that  the 
author,  in  a  prior  passage^  also  further  depreciates  this  country,  and 
then  along  with  Sweden,  on  the  score  of  the  parching  summer  heat  of  the 
one,  and  the  long  winter  of  the  other,  leading  to  irregularity  of  in- 
dustry, and  hence  to  a  generally  capricious  instability  and  fickleness  of 
the  national  character.  But  Spain,  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  well  as  of  their  immediate  successor,  took  the  lead  of 
Europe  in  energy  and  enterprise ;  and  there  was  little  instability  of 
mood  in  those  hardy  adventurers  in  the  new  GontiDent,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  their  historian  De  Solis,  "  led  to  thoir  field  of  duty  a  few 
troops  of  soldiers^  styling  them  armies^  and  not  without  justice,  when 
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we  oonsBder  at  what  they  aimed  and  what  they  aooeanplaflhed.^  As  te 
Swedes^  though  Mr.  Backle's  Tiew  of  the  Soaiwiinayiap  character  may 
be  sot  altogether  lujiistified,  it  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated. 
Sarope  will  not  soon  Ibrget  the  aadaoity  and  perseveranoe  of  the  Norse 
Yikiogs,  and  the  impression  made  by  their  prowess  on  so  many  king- 
doms ;  and  still  less  will  the  achieveoieiits  of  Gnstavas  Adolj^us  and 
his  followers^  or  the  scientific  glories  of  a  linnjeos  and  a  Beizeliii% 
become  speedily  an  unheeded  record.  Such  a  population  has  been 
more  competently  judged  by  its  native  histonan,  Geijer  {Svea  Riken 
Hdfder),  when  he  shows  as,  in  an  e&oquent  passage  which  we  would 
willingly  give  at  greater  length,  that  only  a  hardy,  laborious,  and  intel- 
ligent race  oould  maintain  its  existence  among  the  valeB  and  mountains 
of  Scandinavia^  and  points  to  their  history  as  proving  the  moral  strength 
and  buoyancy  which  their  habits  of  life  engender  and  sustain.  Not 
less  strong,  or  less  thoroughly  grounded,  and  therefore  not  more  par- 
tial, is  the  corresponding  testimony  of  writers  so  judicioua  as  Strinn- 
holm  and  Af  ForseiL  Dissatisfied  with  this  desdiiption  of  comment, 
-^e  would  gladly  have  seen,  sometimes,  that  a  national  memory,  oc  a 
national  character,  could  have  availed  itself  better  with  Mr.  Budde 
against  the  force  of  a  dogma. 

We  are  not  more  inclined  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  force 
of  the  imagination,  comparing,  as  he  does,  the  mauilbstatious  of  the 
intellect  of  Greece  with  those  of  the  intellect  of  India,  and  accepting 
both  as  the  criteria  for  Europe  and  the  East,  is  stronger  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  On  the  contraxy,  the  difference,  which  is  a 
striking  one,  is  to  us  chiefly  one  of  quality  and  direction,  and  not  of 
power  or  extent;  or,  if  we  are  to  establish  the  latter  kind  of  gnir 
dation  between  them,  it  would  be  certainly  to  the  imagination  c£ 
Greece  that  we  should  assign  the  soperiority.  The  grao^ul  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hellenes,  drawing  within  its  range  all  human  paasaons,  all 
aspirations,  and  all  the  more  beautiful  and  striking  among  natural 
objects,  and  striving  at  an  individual  conception  of  the  Godhead  in 
each,  was  infinitely  wider  and  higher  in  its  scope  than  the  myihok^ 
of  India,  and  more  prodigally  and  geaually  inventive  in  its  forBM. 
Nor,  in  poetry,  need  we  fear  to  compare  the  creative  gsioxoA  of  a 
Homer  with  that  of  a  Kalidasa;  while,  if  the  warm  East  have  loved 
to  pour  forth  its  scientific  notions  in  verse,  neither  have  we  always 
wanted  here  our  poet-physioians  and  our  poet-phiksophers.  But  wo 
think  our  author  errs  in  placing  generally  the  imaginative  or  inventive 
fisusulty  in  so  direct  an  antagonism  with  the  intellectaal  or  logical  on^ 
or  at  least  he  errs  in  applying  to  an  era  what  may  be  only  true  of  an 
individual ;  for^  though  the  qualities  rarely  meet  in  per£actian  in  a 
single  mind,  they  nwy,  which  is  more  to  our  purpose,  and  not  selciom 
do,  advance  collaterally  in  the  same  period  pf  culture.  Thoce  was  no 
wide  interval  of  time  or  local  position  between  a  Baoon  and  a  Shak- 
speare,  a  Milton  and  a  Hobbea,  a  Newton  and  a  Dryden,  a  Descartes 
and  a  Cpmeille,  a  Kant  and  a  Gothe,  and  many  others:  and  we  have 
imagination  enough  here  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  brightest  creations 
<^  iJbe  East,  vhere  much,  too,  ever  verged  upon  tbiA  grotesquely 
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moDStroni^  which,  if  it  belong  to  the  iaxicj,  belongs  to  it  only  in  its 
lowest  manifestation.  Claiming,  therefot«,  for  Europe  a  twofold 
supremacy  in  this  req>eet  over  the  Aaiatic  ciTilization,  or  a  superiority 
in  imagination  as  well  as  in  intellect,  we  proceed  to  consider  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  gen^nd  progress ;  keeping  in  view  our 
aathor's  diyision  into  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  progress,  as  something 
prospectively  different,  and  his  ooncladii^  allegation,  that  the  influence 
of  the  latter  becomes  ultimatdy  paramount,  and  that  of  the  former, 
zero.  In  approaching  this,  and  only  brienfly,  as  our  last  topic  for 
remark,  we  necessari^  pass  over  much  besides  to  which  we  would 
willingly  havb  diMseted  more  especial  attention;  just  as  we  have  left 
unsaid  much  of  what  crowded  upon  us  with  reference  to  those  parts 
which  have  been  already  rapidly  surveyed.  But  Mr.  Buckle's  themes 
are  so  diversified,  so  widely  suggestive,  and  so  uniformly  interestiug, 
that  we  must  be  constrained  to  a  narrow  principle  of  selection,  if  we 
would  not  extend  our  comment  to  the  limits  of  his  text. 

Our  attention  is  immediately  and  naturally  arrested  here  by  the  too 
absolute  s^Mumtion  instituted  by  the  author  between  the  operations  of 
l^e  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  scarcely  gives  us  room  to 
auppose  that  these  can  be  considered  as  integrant  parts  of  one  har- 
moniously acting  mind ;  or  that,  if  it  be  indeed  possible  to  conceive 
the  intelligenoe  acting  independently  of  the  moral  power,  as  unhappily 
we  may,  to  conceive  the  moral  power  acting  independently  of 
tike  intelligenoe,  is  at  least  utterly  impoasible.  Hence  morals,  so  far 
ftmn  being  merely  now,  as  Mr.  Buckle  maintain^  what  they  have 
been  from  all  appreciable  antiquity,  differ  not  only  materially  in  their 
diffusion,  in  as  £ftr  as  they  may  be  confined  to  the  few  or  extended  over 
the  many,  but  also  in  their  practical  range,  in  as  far  as  they  neeea- 
sarily  multiply  and  complicate  themselves  with  the  increasing  and 
intermingling  interests  and  duides  of  a  growing  civilization.  Through- 
out this  range  it  is  manifest  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  morality 
must  be  inoeasantly  and  necessarily  referred  to  the  intellect,  which 
alone  can  give  them,  an  efficient  existence  j  and  moral  science  or  art» 
term  it  as  one  will,  ranks  only  as  a  branch  of  p9|rchology.  In  the 
first  stage  of  society,  and  therefore  in  the  oldest  of  M  forms  of  morals, 
these,  so  fiir  from  being  in  perfection,  will  exist  in  their  lowest  purity; 
lor  the  primary  individual  duty  of  self-preservation,  so  immediate  as 
to  be  panemptory,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  instinctive,  will  then  naturally 
piTBdominate.  Indeed,  truth  and  justice  being  the  basis  of  ethics, 
while  dissimulation  is  often  the  necessary  elemmt  of  self-preservation, 
and  force  its  instrument,  it  follows  that,  in  the  savage,  or  barbarous, 
or  imper&ct  states  of  civilization,  morals,  in  their  true  sense,  can 
soaroely  be  said  to  exist.  When  duty,  however,  rises  beyond  that 
relating  to  seli^  first  to  include  that  to  fiunily,  then  to  society,  then  to 
the  state,  and  lastly  to  comprehend  the  relations  between  one  state 
and  anotiier,  or  when,  firom  merely  private,  we  b^n  to  recognise  also 
social,  political,  and  international  duties,  if  we  are  stHl  assuredly  only 
within  the  field  of  morals,  they  have  become  fiir  more  pure  and 
ezjpaniive;  and  it  is  finally  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  applying 
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them  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  systems  of  law%  for  laws  are 
but  morals  in  action.  Once  admitting  these  stages,  and  their  ad- 
mission is  unavoidable,  we  must  admit  also  an  infinitude  of  gradations 
between  each,  ere  the  paramount  and  absorbing  influence  of  the  first 
be  relinquished,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  be  known  and  felt 
in  the  happiness  of  the  race.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  bare  recogDition 
of  moral  truths,  but  the  extent  of  their  diffusion  at  a  given  period, 
that' tells  upon  civilization.  That  the  leading  axioms  were  anciently 
as  thoroughly  understood  by  a  few  as  they  are  now,  might  be  true  of  a 
certain  era ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  they  have  been 
always  alike  prevalently  recognised  among  the  people  at  large,  among 
the  doers  and  not  the  thinkers,  as  among  the  schools  of  the  philosophers. 
And  even  now,  with  our  riper  civilization,  to  state  that  the  rules  of 
morality  are  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  that  they  are 
diffused  among  all  with  the  same  unvarying  purity,  and  modified 
among  all  by  the  same  qualifications,  would  be  equally  opposed  to  the 
most  obvious  realities :  and  yet  all  this,  and  even  more  than  this, 
would  be  required  to  substantiate  the  extraordinary  dogma  in  the 
treatise.  Thus  the  few  rules  of  ethics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckle  are 
neither  the  whole  of  ethics,  nor  the  first  form  of  ethic&  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  their  due  practical  application  the  intervention  of 
the  intelligence  be  indispensable,  the  question  as  to  whether  morals 
or  intellect  have  the  greater  influence,  where  both  have  thus  an 
essential  influence,  loses  all  its  importance.  We  have  here,  as  with  all 
mental  phenomena,  a  conjunct,  as  well  as  a  consecutive,  action ;  and 
we  plainly  ought  not  to  separate  that  arbitrarily,  and  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  which  we  can  neither  separate  in  ideality,  nor  even  conceive 
as  separated. 

Where  there  is  this  straining  after  isolation  and  precision,  to  any- 
thing but  the  advantage  of  precision,  in  the  elaboration  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  principles,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  similar  defect 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  illustrations.  Nothing,  to  revert  to  another  of 
his  opinions,  he  tells  us,  is  now  known  with  reference  to  the  relative 
justice  or  injustice  of  wars  which  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries ;  yet,  he  remarks,  till  the  late  hostilities  near  the  Euxine,  we 
had  remained  at  peace  for  the  unparalleled  period  of  nearly  forty 
years ;  and  he  advances  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  argument^  that  all  great  progress  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the 
intelligence.  But  where  has  he  discovered  his  fact?  If  he  had 
referred,  indeed,  to  wars  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  Britain,  he 
might  have  extended  this  period  to  a  far  wider  duration ;  but  if  ^^ 
are  to  pass  beyond  these  limits,  yet  still  speak  only  of  ourselves,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  our  many  wars  in  India,  Burmah,  China,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  all  within  the  last  forty 
years,  and  all  prior  to  the  important  contest  in  the  Crimea  9  Or,  ii 
we  are  to  look  abroad  to  the  remainder  of  civilized  Europe,  what 
country  within  the  same  period  has  been  wholly  free  from  contention, 
and  how  many  of  the  greatest  capitals  have  escaped  being  deluged 
with  blood?     If  Paris,   Berlin,   Brussels,  Vienna,  Venice,   Borne, 
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Dresden,  and  other  cities^  have  not  received  any  new  lights  with 
regard  to  the  moral  evils  of  war,  neither,  certainly,  have  they  dis- 
covered, in  the  growth  of  their  intelligence,  any  remarkable  amount  of 
those  checks  to  it  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  so  singularly  imagined,  ^ut 
on  this  point  we  have  our  own  ready  comment :  that  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  is  nothing;  and  that  it  is  knowledge  in  reciprocal  relation 
to  the  pure  moral  principle,  and  in  its  broadest  practical  application, 
that  in  such  matters  alone  availa  Even  Mr.  Buckle  admits,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  moral  principles  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  the  actions 
of  the  individual,  though  not  in  the  least,  as  he  subjoins,  those  of 
mankind  in  the  aggregate.  But  the  aggregate  is  nothing  more  than 
an  association  of  individuals,  at  whom,  synthetically  or  analytically, 
we  must  begin  at  first  or  arrive  at  last.  In  history,  if  the  abstract 
have  its  curiosity  and  interest^  it  is  the  concrete  which  has  its  value 
and  importance.  What  strange  philosophy,  then,  is  this,  which 
attempts  the  impossible  feat  of  stripping  man  of  his  identity,  and 
losing  him  in  the  mass  ?  We  know  the  very  great  valne  of  averages 
to  science,  as  science;  but,  even  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  admit  that 
Mr.  Buckle  has  always  selected  his  averages  of  the  best  quality, 
applied  to  them  the  necessary  corrections,  or  limited  their  use  to  its 
proper  scope.  There  are  myriads  of  examples,  beyond  medicine  as 
within  medicine,  where  the  general  rule  must  remain  subordinate  to 
the  individual  instance.  The  very  idea  of  establishing  an  average 
infers  that  of  an  inequality ;  and  it  becomes  often  of  far  more  importance 
to  ascertain  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  range,  than  to  determine  the 
intermediate  expression  of  either,  by  constraining  the  £Bu;ts  into  this 
kind  of  bed  of  Procrustes.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Buckle  had  examined  more 
doeely  one  of  his  selected  sources  of  illustration,  the  statistics  of 
suicide,  he  would  have  found,  confessedly  imperfect  as  these  are  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere,  not  a  fixed  proportion, 
denoting  what  he  terms  a  law,  but  a  rapidly  ascending  ratio,  during 
a  little  more  than  the  last  half-century ;  and  even  in  London,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  various  successive  years  are  greater  than 
suits  his  leading  hypothesis  of  a  compulsory  sequence  of  events,  a 
dogma  in  other  respects,  we  need  hardly  add,  as  old  as  the  Stoical 
philosophy.  But  Mr.  Buckle  manifestly  not  rarely  confounds  a  law 
with  the  fact  which  would  be  the  product  of  that  law,  if  it  were  really 
established.  A  law  of  nature  is  the  constant  and  regular  order 
through  which  a  cause  operates  in  producing  a  given  category  of 
effects,  but  the  effects  are  not  the  law.  That  certain  qualities  in 
marshy  districts  produce  ague  is  to  the  physician  a  law:  but  the 
individual  marsh  is  only  a  condition,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
persistent;  and  the  individual  ague  is  the  attendant  fact,  which 
resolves  itself  accordingly.  And  so  with  the  moral  marsh,  which  may 
be  drained,  the  moral  miasmata,  which  may  be  dispelled,  and  the 
moral  pestilence  dissipated:  yet  here,  or  in  the  conversely  possible 
event  of  the  individual  man  being  shielded  from  its  operation,  the 
general  law  would  remain  uuimpeached;  for  the  fact,  we  repeat,  is 
not  the  law.     There  is  a  disregard  of  this  vital  distinction  in  most  of 
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our  author^fl  illiislrations  from  ststistics,  on  which  he  founds  ao 
sealouidy.  The  propcartioB  of  crimesy  as  of  saictdefl»  k  no  fixed  or 
general  law,  hut  a  resoltbg  £m^  from  certain  states  of  monk,  mider 
which,  on  a  narrow  view,  &e  semblance  of  a  law  is  constitoted.  It 
changes,  however,  with  changing  conditions,  and  the  £BM;ts  accordingly^ 
are  modified  or  disappear. 

We  shall  have  had  little  saooess,  while  thus  examining  and  coonter- 
-failiog  the  views  of  Mr.  Buckle,  if  we  hare  given  no  indications  of 
what  are  omr  own.  We  have  attributed  to  him,  and  we  think  jnstfy, 
a  pnmeness  to  a  too  decided  isolation  of  causes,  which  can  have  no 
independent  action ;  we  have  shown  that  he  is  not  exempt  frt»n  the 
charge  of  an  omission  of  certain  fi^ta^  and  a  miaapprehensioiL  or  mis- 
application of  others,  which  soffioe  to  break  up  certain  of  his  leading 
categories,  and  which  prove  their  inoompetencj  to  embrace  aQ  that  he 
demands  from  them;  and  we  have,  besides,  demonstrated  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  any  attempt  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  practical  a|^li- 
eafcion  of  monds  from  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  thus  refusing,  by 
implication,  to  concede  to  the  latter  an  autocracy  of  influence  with 
refer^Eice  to  the  progress  of  civiliiatioD.  We  do  not  deny,  because  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  deny,  the  partial,  and  usually  evea  vwy  im- 
portant, agency  of  climate  and  soil  on  the  condition  of  mankind ;  but 
we  do  not  admit  these  to  be  absolute  at  any  time,  just  as  we  cannot 
admit  them,  or  any  other  special  influences,  to  be  alike  persistent 
through  all  times,  a  conclusion  which  would  force  us  to  olaim  the 
glories  of  Nineveh  for  the  hovels  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  to  discover,  in 
the  Athens  of  Otho,  the  intellectoal  and  esthetic  splendours  of  that  of 
Pericles.  So  far  fcom  ignoring  the  action  of  m<ml  causes  upon  the 
growth  of  culture^  we  see  id  i£em  rather  its  main  and  indispensable 
condition;  because  morsiity  infers  the  laws  which  regulate  the  just 
conduct  of  human  life  in  the  individual  and  in  his  relat»»is^  and  the 
conduct  of  human  life^  so  understood,  is  to  us  the  very  essence  of 
civilization.  Thus  judging,  we  cannot,  moreover,  with  Mr.  Bu^le, 
disjoin  the  idea  of  civilisation  from  religion,  because  nowhere  can 
morals  be  wholly  separated  from  religion,  and  in  Christianity  we 
encounter  them  in  their  widest  and  purest  expression.  Nor  can  we 
view  it  apart  from  (Government ;  bemuse  law  is,  or  should  be,  only 
morals  systematized  and  enforced :  or  from  literature,  because  the 
lowest  aspect  of  this  raiders  it  the  record,  and  the  highest  the  minister, 
of  the  progress  of  mankind.  We  claim  for  man  a  free  agency,  and  do 
not  admit  that  he  is  the  slave  of  events,  frurther  than  that  he  is  not 
endowed  with  omnipotency :  but  he  can  choose  at  least  the  means  of 
adapting  himself  to  events,  and  of  selecting  his  course  with  reference 
to  them;  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  this  power  is  proved  not  <mly 
by  his  own  consciousness,  bat  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  two  indi- 
viduals, though  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  vnll  be  found  to 
pursue  an  identical  £ne  of  conduct.  Thus,  as  truth  is  never  single, 
but  exists  only  in  its  relations,  it  is  to  a  mixed  career  of  influences 
that  man  becomes  subjected;  and  cause  and  concause,  secondary 
cause  and  reactiye  cause,  in  manifcdd  but  not  wholly  inextvioaUe  com- 
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plexity,  make  up,  with  the  spirit  of  intelligence  more  or  less  directing 
through  all,  the  sum  of  existene*  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
And  as  the  past,  with  its  instructions,  hecomes  our  mirror,  throwing 
its  light  forward  into  the  darkness  of  the  future,  we  stretch  hejond 
time  to  realize  more  and  mors  closely  the  conception  of  our  greater 
and  ultimate  rdations  to  eternity;  a  culminating  idea,  at  once  so 
magnificent  and  so  exalting,  that  his  could  only  be  a  degraded  spirit, 
and  hardened  in  degradation,  who,  for  the  sake  of  ita  responsi- 
bilities, would  lbre|^  its  grandeur. 

In  thus  ocxncia^  summing  up  our  own  views,  while  recording  the 
expression  of  our  partial  dissent  from  those  of  Mr.  Buckle,  we  remain 
not  the  less  wiiHng  to  renew  that  homage  of  respect  for  the  general 
talent  and  learning  of  his  treatise  which  we  have  already  justly  and 
cordially  offered.  We  should  fail,  indeed,  in  duty  to  ourselves,  if  we 
did  not  again  express  the  deep  gratification  we  have  received  from  its 
perusal  An  author  who  discusses,  ardently  and  eloquently,  questions 
of  supreme  interest  to  humanity,  who  frequently  carries  us  with  him 
thoughtfully  into  far  remote  tracts  of  disquisition,  or  guides  us  aptly 
through  richly  diversified  fields  of  research,  and  who  thus  wakens  up 
oar  resources^  giving  &  stimulus  to  the  mind  which  is  at  once  animating 
and  healthful,  has  laid  us  unquestionably  under  no  oommon  obligation. 
With  ill  his  occasioDal  fiiults,  no  <me  has  ever  been  more  succesful  in 
adapting  the  graces  of  a  fervid  declamation  to  the  formal  phraseology 
of  the  abstract  scieiiGes^  or  has  given  to  dialectics  a  truer  inspiratiou 
andcharm. 

We  are  gkd,  meanwhile,  on  every  consideration,  that  Mr.  Buckle 
has  seen  fit  to  issue  even  the  introductory  part  of  his  w<»rk  in  firag- 
nentaiy  p(Hrti<«i&  The  o(Mnments  each  of  these  will  receive  in  suo- 
cesdon,  cannot  fail  wholly  in  their  influence  on  what  is  to  follow  ;  and 
the  author  will  gain  from  them,  at  least,  a  nearer  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  objections  he  must  strive  to  overcc«ne^  before  he  can  expect  a 
tolerably  wide  acquiescence  in  his  doctrines*  Should  he  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  vast  design,  and  to  commit  it  finally  to  posterity,  even 
though  the  finished  labour  should  still  lie  under  the  exceptional 
blemishes  we  have  pointed  ottt,  thinking  men,  on  the  approach  of  that 
future  which  Mr.  Buckle  honours,  and  when  he  himself  has  become  a 
part  of  that  past  which  it  is  his  too  prevailing  spirit  to  contemn,  will 
doobtleas  own  of  him  admiringly,  that  in  those  days  there  were  giants 
in  the  land. 
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Review  IL 

On  the  Organs  qf  Vision:  (heir  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Tho3CAS 
NuNNELEY,  F.RC.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  the  Leeds  School 
of  Medicine,  kc  Eight  Platea  and  179  Woodcuts. — London, 
1868.     8vo,  pp.  xxiv.,  373. 

Mb.  NuNinsiiEY  divides  his  work  into  seven  chapters,  emhracing, — 
1,  sensation,  and  the  senses  generally ;  2,  ideas  derived  from  vision ; 
3,  light,  and  its  laws  applicable  to  vision;  4,  structure  of  the  human 
eye  and  its  appendages;  5,  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organ  of  vision ; 
6,  eyes  of  extinct  animals;  7,  physiology  of  vision.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  good — namely,  to  provide  an  introduction  for  medical  students 
to  the  study  of  the  eye;  but  the  execution  of  it  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  subject,  involving  as  it  does  many  defects,  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  which  we  consider  it  indispensable  briefly  to  specify. 
Mr.  Nunneley  gives  abundant  tokens  in  many  cases  of  assiduous  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  in  establishing  any  new  or  important  &ct6 
we  would  gladly  indicate.  Oftener,  however,  his  conclusions  are  of  a 
negative  sort;  he  fails  in  detecting  what  has  been  seen  and  described 
by  his  predecessors,  and  candidly  admits  that  this  is  the  case. 

Objects  of  Sense. — ^To  several  of  the  notions  thrown  out  in  the  first 
chapter  we  are  disposed  to  object.  Thus,  Mr.  Nnnneley  tells  us 
(p.  2)  that  "we  can  imagine  modifications  and  extensions  in  the 
powers  of  our  present  senses,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  light,  of  having 
the  faculty  of  seeing  through  opaque  bodies."  Now,  as  light  is  the 
object  of  perception  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  as  light  cannot  pass 
through  opaque  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  8u<£  a  modification 
of  this  sense  as  Mr.  Nunneley  supposes. 

"  In  seeing,"  says  our  author,  '*  it  is  not  the  tangible  and  large 
distant  landscape,  but  the  very  different  and  small  picture  thrown 
upon  the  retina  itself,  that  is  the  immediate  and  only  object  of  per- 
ception." (p.  7.)  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  picture  thrown  upon 
the  retina  is  not  the  object  of  perception.  The  direct  impression  made 
by  the  concentrated  rays  of  light  upon  that  nervous  membrane  is  the 
immediate  and  only  object  of  perception  in  the  act  of  vision.  The 
nature  of  that  vital  impression  is  unknown,  but  the  picture  is  a  mere 
optical,  mechanical,  and  unavoidable  coincidence,  which  takes  no  part 
in  the  production  of  sensation. 

Metfu)d, — To  enter,  as  Mr.  Nunneley  has  done  in  his  second  and 
third  chapters,  on  the  metaphysics  of  vision  and  on  optics,  involving 
the  ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight,  the  construction  and  use  of 
optical  instruments,  and  the  methods  by  which  optical  aberrations 
may  be  obviated,  with  discussions  about  the  retina,  the  image  on  the 
retina,  the  motions  of  the  eye,  the  conditions  of  the  pupil,  the  efiect 
of  the  crystalline  in  bringing  rays  to  a  focus,  the  changes  of  focal 
length  in  the  eye,  the  means  by  which  we  judge  of  distance,  magni- 
tude, <&c.,  before  explaining  the  structure  of  the  eye,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
putting  the  cart  befoi-e   the  horse,  and  necessitates  a  considerable 
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amount  of  repetition  in  the  seventh  chapter.  The  tedionsness  of  such 
repetition  Mr.  Nnnneley  himself  acknowledges  (p.  64),  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  it  might  have  been  obviated  by  following  a 
better  method. 

Vagueaesa  of  Popular  Science, — Mr.  Nunnelej  announces  (p.  35) 
that  he  purposes  ''  briefly  to  illustrate"  in  chapter  third  ^'  the  construc- 
tion and  action  of  the  more  common  optical  instruments."  He  adds : 
''No  mathematical  formula^  nor  any  abstruse  calculations,  will  be 
introduced."  To  such  popular  explanations  there  can  be  no  objection; 
only  they  must  be  comprehensive  and  correct.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  Mr.  Nunneley's  statement  (p.  44),  that  ''  all  images  formed  by 
concave  mirrors  are  inverted,  and  generally  positive."  Any  one  who 
looks  at  his  face  in  a  shallow  concave  mirror,  knows  that  he  sees  his 
image  not  inverted,  but  erect.  Such  a  phrase  on  such  a  subject  as 
''generally  positive,"  is  altogether  inadmissibla  It  must  be  stated 
when  the  image  is  positive  or  real,  and  when  it  is  virtual  or  imaginary, 
and  the  meaning  of  such  terms  sa  positive  and  virtual  must  be  explained 
before  they  be  used,  which  Mr.  Nunneley  has  not  done.  With  respect 
to  concave  mirrors,  a  few  additional  words  would  have  saved  a  glaring 
error,  and  avoided  all  vagueness.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror 
appear  before  it,  are  positive,  diminished,  and  inverted,  except  when 
the  object  is  placed  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  its  principal  focus,  in 
which  case  the  image  is  virtual,  magnified^  erect,  and  appears  behind 
the  reflecting  sur&oe. 

Another  example  of  a  similar  sort  occurs  in  the  following  state- 
ment:— "In  consequence  of  this  bending  of  the  rays  as  they  pass 
through  a  convex  lens,  it  is  an  universal  rule  that  an  image  so  formed 
is  in  an  inverted  position  relatively  to  the  object."  (p.  58.)  Any 
one  who  looks  through  a  reading-glass  or  a  pair  of  convex 
spectacles,  knows  that  the  letters  of  the  book  he  reads  do  not  appear 
to  him  inverted.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Nunneley*s  rule  is  not 
universal,  but  requires  to  be  corrected.  It  is  only  when  the  rays, 
bent  as  they  pass  through  the  convex  lens,  converge  to  actual  foci, 
that  the  image  is  inverted.  If  they  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus, 
the  object  and  the  image  subtending  equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  as  is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  reading-glass,  convex 
spectacles,  or  a  simple  microscope,  the  image  is  erect. 

C/se  of  Terms. — ^  Froin  this  property  of  light  frefirangibility]  arise," 
says  Mr.  Nunneley,  "  two  most  important  laws,  wnich  are  of  so  general 
application  {cceteris  paribus)  as  to  constitute  axioma"  (p.  47.)  Here 
the  term  axioms  is  misapplied.  An  axiom  is  a  self-evident  theorem, 
the  truth  of  which  the  mind  admits  as  soon  as  the  words  in  which  it 
is  expressed  are  understood;  but  the  fncts  or  laws  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Nunneley  require  to  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  are  there* 
fore  of  a  totally  diflerent  nature  from  axioms. 

To  some  of  our  remarks,  Mr.  Nunneley  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 

say,  "  Oh,  this  treatise  is  not  meant  to  be  strictly  and  scientifically 

accurate."     Why,  we  would  ask,  should  it  not  ?     Would  it  not  be 

better  to  take  a  little  additional  pains,  and  make  it  accurate  so  £ir  as 

46-xxiii.  '3 
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it  went,  than  to  leave  the  Btndeat  m  %  suuse  of  naerphmpid  terns  or 
an  actual  fiood  of  €mn%  We  object  pArtkiitely  to  the  vaisg  of 
teohnical  terns,  ih»  noaniag  isi  whaoh  is  not  getnaify  known,  aad 
18  left  unexplained.  For  example,  Mr.  Nunneley  states  oocvectlj,  thai 
**  it  was  formerly  supposed  UkaJt  A»  aoigles  of  incideBoe  and  vefhustion 
always  hear  the  same  proportion  to  esf^  otker.  Tfais^  hunwtr,  is  not 
the  case,  hut  it  has  been  aooerUiMsd  tiiat  the  atnes  of  these  angles 
always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  ead^  atfcn."  (p.  M.)  He  gives  no 
definition  of  yfhait  a  sum  is — im  OKpiaastMi  of  tibe  £BM3i  that  the  sums 
of  angles  have  not  l^e  sane  proportion  to  oa»  another  as  the  ang^ 
themselTes.  ^  FHncipal  foons,"  ^  ooi^QgBte  leoi,"  and  varions  o&er 
terms,  are  introdnoed  by  Mr.  Nnaneley  without  any  peeriom  ex- 
pianatioD. 

<<  It  is  nnnecessary,"  says  Mr.  Nanneley,  ''to  enter  upon  the  mlas 
lor  finding  the  precise  degree  of  rafiraetioB  wfaioh  eaeh  of  these  fbnns 
•of  lens  produces  upon  different  rays  of  light.**  (p.  5&)  We  ahonld 
say  it  is  necessary;  only  if  it  is  meant,  however,  that  the  aalijeot  shoold 
be  understood.  No  one  can  be  said  to  ondoniand  any  subject  m 
physics  unless  he  knows  the  rales  belonging  to  that  sahjeot,  and  knows 
them  mathematically.  He  nay  leani,  like  a  panot,  to  repeat  a 
number  of  words  or  sentences  aboai  the  natter  in  hand,  snch  aa  the 
law  of  the  sines  <Nr  the  general  eieots  of  the  differsat  tensof  lefracting 
media,  bat  he  dees  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  scieDoe. 

IXametera  of  the  JSye— Place  of  the  PuwOwn  CmcmKL  In  Ins  felxrtii 
«bapter,  after  a  description  of  its  qspendages,  the  aatiior  proceeds  to 
^he  gk>be  of  the  eye,  remarking  tint  *<the  haman  eye  is  described  by 
some  anatomists  as  being  a  true  sphere,  bat  hy  the  grsater  nunber  as 
being  a  spheroid,  the  dianeter  of  whioh,  fion  before  to  behind,  is 
somewhat  greater  than  in  any  other  directioa.''  (p.  127.) 

"  I  am  much  iaclined  to  think,*  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  whatever  departure 
there  is  from  a  spherical  figure  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  wtiich  it 
has  been  so  confidently  and  oommoaly  stated  to  be,  and  that  the  opinion  f£ 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  bemg  larger  than  the  traasvexse  has  rather  been 
formed  from  looking  at  a  section  where  the  prqiection  of  the  smaller  purve  of 
the  cornea,  set  in,  as  it  were,  to  the  somewhat  fiattened  teroiinatiou  of  the 
sclerotic,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  ffreater  projectioi^  than  to  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  two  diameters."  (p.  128.) 

He  then  enumerates  many  manmaH  birds,  reptiles^  and  fishes,  in 
whidi  the  antero-pooterior  diameter  b  shorter  than  the  transversa^ 
without  noticing,  however,  the  bat,  in  which  the  xeverse  is  strikia^ 
the  case,*  so  thwt  while  tlie  habits  of  this  mammal  reosnble  those  of  a 
noctunial  bird  of  pray,  so  does  the  form  of  its  0768.  He  has  takoi 
much  pains  in  meamning  a  great  number  of  eyes  of  men,  wonea, 
children,  and  inferior  anifnals.  The  tables  of  BieasuMneBts  which  bt 
subjoins  are  of  importance,  as  showing  aho  the  form  and  size  of  the 

•  »  Axie  balbi  di«n«tro  Imteoatall  loasiflr;  oomea  taMigaHer  oeaTtsa,  beai^lMerlaa 
-snteiiiu  fore  totum  occapat,  ita  at  sderoUcam  magnitttdine  fere  sqatl.'* — D.  W.  Soem- 
merring,  De  Ocalomm  Homiais  Aaijiialiitm^ixe  Secti<me  HoriiODtale,  p.  26.  tloetttngfe, 
ISIS. 
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conieay  and  in  pointing  oat  the  piaoe  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
aolerotic,  and  its  distanoe  from  the  axis  of  the  eye. 

Mr.  Kunnelej  shows  that  in  maa,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
animalsj  not  onljr  does  the  optio  nerve  enter  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
a^  as  has  generally  been  notioed  by  anatomiats,  but  that  its  entrance 
is,  both  in  the  lower  animab  and  in  man,  below  the  level  of  the  axis. 
That  this  is  the  case  in  the  lower  animals  has,  we  think,  been  gene- 
rally observed;  and  all  the  gphthalmoaeoiMstSy  in  their  eepresentatioiis 
of  the  interior  of  the  human  eye,  have  shown  the  papilla  conica  as  not 
only  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  macula  lutea,  but  below  its  levd.  Thafr 
the  situation  of  the  entrance  oi  the  c^tic  nerve  does  not  appear  very 
strikingly  below  the  level  of  the  axis,  in  the  human  eye  removed  from 
the  orbit,  is  shown  by  the  faot  that  Mariotte  hadset  it  down  as  entering 
higher  than  the  axis.    Hesaysv— 

"  Pavois  d'ailleun  sonvent  observe  par  Fanatomie  tant  des  homines  qti£  des 
animaux,  que  jainais  le  nerf  optiqae  ne  rfipond  fost^nent  an  miliea  du  fends 
de  rooil,  c'est  a  dire,  i,  I'endroit  ou  se  fait  la  pemtore  des  objeta  qu'on  legaide 
directement;  et  que  daus  rhomine  il  est  unpen  pins  hantet  k  cow,  tirant  vers 
lenez/'* 

Accordingly  he  i^aeed  the  pieee  of  paper  the  image  of  which  he  meant 
fiihonld  fftU  on  the  punotum  OMOom,  below  the  level  of  his  eye.  Dr. 
D.  Griffin,  in  his  experiments  on  the  punotum  csBoom  found  a  t«> 
dency  in  the  eye,  in  moving  outwards,  to  move  also  a  little  np wards; 
&Qm  the  oaroumstanoe  th^  the  image,  or  candle,  wjas  more  perfectly 
hidden  then,  than  when  the  axis  of  the  eye  was  directed  to  a  point  in 
the  same  horizeDtal  line  with  it.  ^  This,**  says  he,  <' seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  punctum  csdcum  was  situated  a  litUe  higher  than  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  visual  axis.'^t  Now,  it  really  ii^cated  quite  the 
reverse ;  the  eye  tended  to  move  upwards,  that  the  image  might  fall 
below  the  axis,  <m  the  end  of  the  optic  narve.  Instead  of  1°  11'  being 
the  probable  elevation,  as  Dr.  Griffin  states  it  to  be,  of  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerves  above  the  plane  passbg  through  the  visual  axis  of  both 
eyes^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  U^  depression  of  the  same 
point  below  that  plane.  Aooordingly  Mr.  Nunneley,  on  measuring  in 
the  human  eye  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
nppeir  margin  of  the  cornea,  found  it  greater  than  the  distance  from 
the  same  point  to  the  lower  margin,  in  the  propcntion  of  1'9  inch  to 
1*7  incfay  and  in  some  cases  still  more.  His  measoraments  show  that 
a  difference  in  this  respect  exists  in  some  individuals  between  the  two 
eyes;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  remarkable,  that  in  certain  rare  iustnnces 
some  of  the  measurements  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cornea  are  the 
reverse  of  the  normal  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  measurement  from  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  was  l-^^ths  inch,  while 
irom  the  same  point  to  the  outer  margin  was  only  l-^^hs  ineh.  llus 
was  the  csiae  in  the  right  eye  only,  the  measurements  of  the  left  being 
the  usual  ones.    The  person  to  whom  these  ^es  belonged  had  been 

*  27oaTene  D^oonTerte  toachant  U  Vae :  (Bavres  de  Mariotte,  p.  496.    X^de,  1717. 
t  GoBtfilmUoBa  to  the  Phyaiologf  of  Vision :  Medical  Timet  and  Gaxette,  toL  xzU. 
jp.2]^.    London,  18S8. 
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noticed,  when  a  patient  in  the  infinnary,  to  have  a  peculiar  nunner  of 
holding  a  book  or  newspaper  to  one  fiide,  and  very  near  his  face.  The 
probability  is,  he  read  only  with  the  left  eye,  the  pnnctnm  csecnm  of 
his  right  being  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  axis  of  vision.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  cases  of  congenital  imperfection  of  one  eye,  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  should  be  kept  in  miod.  In  two  foetuees,  the  one 
at  full  time  and  the  other  at  five  months,  Mr.  Nunneley  found  the 
measurement  from  the  optic  nerve  over  the  eye  to  the  cornea  less  than 
that  under  the  eye  to  the  cornea.  This  was  the  case  in  both  eyes  of 
each  foetus. 

Froporiions  of  Sderotic  and  Cornea. — In  the  two  following  state- 
ments, Mr.  Nunneley  has  fallen  into  error.  "The  sclerotic  forms 
about  five-sixths  of  the  external  wall  of  the  globe."  (p.  150.)  "The 
cornea  forms  about  one-sixth  part  of  exterior  tunic  of  the  eye.'*  (p.  154.) 
We  know  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps  it  is  stated  correctly,  that  in  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  eyeball,  five-sixths  of  the  circumference  of  the 
section  are  formed  by  the  sclerotic,  and  the  remaining  sixth  by 
the  cornea.  Now,  of  all  such  sections,  the  arese  of  the  spherical  snr- 
faces  are  to  one  another  as  the  lengths  of  the  included  portions  of  the 
diameter.  The  proportion,  then,  of  the  surface  or  external  wall 
of  the  globe  which  the  sclerotic  bears  to  the  cornea,  will  be  as  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  to  fourteen  nearly;  or,  omitting  fractions,  as 
thirteen  to  one.  The  cornea  forms,  not  about  one-sixth,  as  Mr. 
Nunneley  states  it  to  do,  but  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  exterior 
tunic  of  the  eye. 

Corneal  Tribes, — ^If  a  puncture,  as  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
be  made  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  of  an  ox,  or  other  large  mammal, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  mercurial  injecting  tube  be  inserted,  the  metal  runs 
along  in  parallel  and  delicate  lines  for  a  short  distance,  to  diverge  at 
different  angles  into  other  similar  channels,  crossing  the  former  at  dif- 
ferent depths  in  the  cornea.  Whether  this  system  of  canals  is  con- 
cerned in  endowing  the  cornea  with  its  necessary  transparency,  or  in 
promoting  the  nutrition  of  its  non-vascular  tissues,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  in  exhibiting  such  a  structure,  in  the  manner  described, 
we  have  never  found  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Nunneley,  however,  has 
failed  to  observe  any  such  special  arrangement  of  tubes,  and  does  not 
believe  (p.  160)  in  its  existence. 

Anterior  Elastic  Lamina. — This  layer  of  the  cornea,  first  described 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  regarded  by  him  as  the  basement  membrane  of 
the  conjunctival  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  and  the  counterpart  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet,  Mr.  Nunneley  has  looked  for  (p.  161)  vno^ 
carefitUy,  without  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  existence.  CertainlV; 
the  so-called  anterior  elastic  lamina  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  counter- 
part of  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  There  is  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  a  condensation  of  tissue,  similfti^ 
to  that  on  the  anterior;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  lamina.  The  smooth  dense  surface  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  epithelium  anteriorly,  or  the  membrane  of 
"Descemet  posteriorly,  can   no   more  be  regarded  as  distinct  froDi 
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the  proper  substance  of  the  coraea,  than  can  the  outer  and  inner 
tables  of  the  skull  be,  properlj  speaking,  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
intervening  diploe. 

Figment. — In  describing  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  and  iris,  Mr. 
Nunneley  entirely  confounds  the  cells  with  the  granules.  He  acknow- 
ledges that,  under  the  microscope,  hezagonally-shaped  bodies  are  seen 
forming  the  membrane  of  the  pigment;  while  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  choroid,  and  incorporated  With  its  substance,  bodies  approaching 
to  a  stellate  shape  are  discovered ;  but  that  these  are  true  cells  he  does 
not  admit  (p.  170).  On  teaming  out  the  stellate  bodies,  he  finds,  of 
course,  a  great  nuAiber  of  granules,  but  he  insists  on  calling  them  cells. 
He  describes  (p.  173)  the  well-known  molecular  motion  of  the  granules, 
bodies  which  are  seen  in  myriads  when  the  pigment  is  broken  lip 
under  the  microscope,  but  he  insists  on  their  being  true  cells  filled  with 
fluid. 

The  generally  received  doctrine  is,  that  pigment,  both  in  vegetables 
and  animaU,  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  cells,  and  that  it  may  exist 
either  in  a  fluid  or  in  a  granular  state ;  that  the  granular  state,  while 
extremely  rare  in  vegetables,  is  common  in  animals ;  that  the  cells  con- 
taining the  granular  pigment,  have  walls  of  structureless  membrane; 
that  they  vary  both  in  size  and  figure,  the  most  common  form  being 
hexagonal,  with  a  diameter  of  about  ^jhis^^  ^'^^^y  while  in  other  in- 
stances they  are  larger  and  of  a  different  form,  being  elongated  and 
branched,  so  as  to  present  more  or  less  of  a  fusiibrm,  bifurcated, 
or  even  stellate  appearance;  that  the  colour  of  the  cells  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  granules  which  they  contain,  bodies  measur- 
ing on  an  average  T^^iri^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  that  in  newly 
developed  cells,  such  as  those  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment 
in  the  fostus,  their  nucleus  m Jiy  be  seen  as  a  white  spot  in  their  centre, 
while  in  older  specimens  it  is  seldom  plainly  seen,  having  either  dis- 
appeared or  being  hid  from  view  by  the  great  abundance  of  the 
granules ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  distinct  examples  of  pigment- 
cells  is  found  in  the  hexagonal  bodies  of  the  choroid  epithelium,  and 
of  granules  in  the  contents  of  these  bodies. 

It  shows  a  degree  of  perverseness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  to 
insist  on  calling  the  grduules  cells,  and  to  deny  the  true  character  of 
the  hexagonal  and  stellate  bodies  of  the  pigment.  He  states  his  belief, 
that  the  granules  are  identical  with  the  pigment-cells  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  the  colouring  matter  in  melanosis ;  but  every  one  knows 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  rete  mucosum,  or  last-deposited 
layer  of  cuticle,  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  cells  containing 
granules  of  pigment,  and  that  melanosis  also  consists  principally  of 
cells  filled  with  black  granules. 

Mmcm  volitantes. — Our  author  follows  up  his  description  of  the 
choroid  pigment  by  stating  his  belief  (p.  174)  that  its  arrangement 
affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  are  termed  miMcce  voUtanles  ; 
to  the  appearance  of  which,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  patient,  he  thinks 
A  portion  of  teazed-out  choroid  bears  a  perfect  resemblance,  and  there- 
fore that  the  cause  of  this  affestion  resides  in  the  nodulated  masses  of 
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pigment,  with  their  connecting  and  stellate  fibres.  Attribittmg  the 
stdlate  amskgement  to  the  aggregatipn  and  attachment  of  the  pigment 
to  the  ressela  of  the  choroid,  he  ascribes  mnsccB  which  change  their 
form,  to  congestion  or  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  or  to  the  deposi- 
tion or  absorption  of  fibrin,  while  those  that  are  constant  he  refers  to 
some  organised  deposit  or  permanent  capillarf-alterati<m. 

With  respect  to^SdMif  muKflS,  withont  pretending  to  dedde  thai  they 
nerer  arise  from  morbid  ohuiges  in  the  choroid,  we  believe  they 
generally  depend  on  lesions  or  deposits  in  the  sabstaace  of  the  retina ; 
but  so  far  as  the  more  common  kind  of  fmuece,  namely,  the  floating 
ones,  is  concerned,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  oar  anthor^s  hypothesis  is 
afforded  by  the  fiMSt,  so  nmply  demonstrated  by  Sir  David  Brewstw, 
that  the  corpuscles  or  filaments  which  cause  the  sensation  are  sitoated 
anterior  to  the  retina.  Sir  David  showed,  that  by  looking  through  a 
pin-hole  at  two  bright  sources  of  light,  such  as  two  lighted  candles, 
we  obtain  by  their  two  divergent  beams,  double  images  of  all  objects 
situated  within  the  eye  and  in  front  of  the  retina.  By  this  means, 
the  floating  musds,  as  we  know  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  experi* 
ment,  are  all  seen  double,  depending  as  they  do  on  corpuscles  or  fila- 
ments anterior  to  the  retina,  while  any  object  in  or  behind  the  retina, 
any  musca  arising  from  defective  sensibility  of  the  retina,  or  from 
pressure  on  its  convex  surface,  could  not  produce  a  double  image,  but 
would  appear  single  By  means  of  the  same  experiment,  the  sixe  of 
the  corpuscles  and  filaments,  and  their  distance  in  front  of  the 
retina,  may  also  be  determined. 

Nouri^meni  qf  the  Lenw — PupiUary  Membrane, — ^Mr.  Nunneley 
does  not  formaUy  treat  of  the  development  of  the  organ  of  vision.  The 
notions  he  has  accidentally  emitted  on  the  subject,  and  especially  those 
on  the  nourishment  of  the  lens  in  the  fcetus,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pupillary  membrane,  are  in  several  respects  incorrect,  as  the  following 
extracts  will  show  :«<— 

"In  foetal  life  there  is  no  pnpil,  the  aperture  is  closed  by  the  membrtma 
fupillaris,  upon  which  vessels  pass  from  the  iris,  forming  a  plexus  not  unlike 
m  distribution  those  upon  the  posterior  and  anterior  capsules  of  the  lens." 
(p.  195.) 

'*  The  use  of  the  membrane  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  pointed  out ; 
probably  it  is  essential  to  the  due  development  of  the  iris  in  a  true  plane 
across  the  aqueous  chambers,  and  serves  to  keep  the  base  or  foundation  upon 
which  the  muscular  and  elastic  structure  are  [is]  aeposited  in  a  correct  form.  So 
lonff  as  it  ^  exists,  the  aqueous  chamber  is  of  course  divided  into  two.  As  to  the 
moae  of  its  development  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  some  regardhig 
it  as  a  single  membrane,  derived  altogether  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris ;  but  probably  the  idea  of  Cloquet  is  correct ;  viz.,  that  it  is  double,  the 
anterior  l^er  being  a  continuation  of  a  membrane  which  lines  the  cornea,  and 
is  reflected  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iiis,  while  a  similar  membrane  lines 
the  posterior  chamber  and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  two 
lamina)  being  at  the  pupil  in  apposition  with  each  other."  Tp.  196.) 

"  lu  the  adult,  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  can  be  tracea  in  the  lens  or  its 
capsule ;  they  are  therefore  regarded  as  extra-vascukr ;  but  during  foetal  life, 
up  to  the  period  of  birth,  and  even  some  little  time  afterwards,  both  contain 
vessels."  (p.  259.) 
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It  IS  piaiBt  tiiat  Me.  Nnaaeky  A^^xiflw  ifae  tms^  of  the  popilkij 
Jttembnyie  to  ba  distioet  from  tkoae  oovering  the  anterior  capsule  of 
the  lens ;  the  papillary  membraDO  to  be  destmed  for  the  development 
dl  the  kk  ;  two  chttttbens  to  exJusk,  each  filled  with  aqueous  humour, 
proTioaaljr  to  the  biealdng  np  of  the  pupillary  membrane  ;  the  pupil- 
luy  memlmme  to  be  a  doubfe  on%  attached  to  the  pupillary  edge  of 
the  iris ;  and  during  f<atal  Ufe^  up  to  the  period  of  birth,  and  eyen 
some  liUile  time  aft^wards,  both  lens  and  capsule  to  contain  vessels  ; 
all  which  mippoaitions  are  enKmaou&  Neither  the  lens  nor  its  capsulo 
la  ever  vasoular ;  the  pupiUary  membruie  is  attached  to  the  front  of 
ihe  iris,  leaving  the  pupillaiy  edge  free ;  the  membrane  is  not  double  ; 
there  is  no  poetmor  chamber  so  long  as  the  pupillary  membrane  is 
entire ;  the  pupillary  membnuie  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  vascular  sac  which  sarcounds  and  nourishes  the  ciystal- 
line  capsule  and  lens  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  foetal 
life. 

In  the  £oBtas|,  the  eeatral  artery  of  the  retina,  entering  the  eyeball 
ihrough  the  optic  herve^  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches ;  one,  which 
is  persistent,  to  the  retina,  and  another,  which  is  temporary,  to  the 
'vitreous  body,  and  to  the  vascular  sae  which  endoses  the  lens  and  its. 
proper  capsule.  The  trunk  of  the  latter  set,  on  entering  the  hyaloid 
canal,  divides  into  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  body  and  its  cir- 
oamferential  l»aache&  The  central  artery  advances  straight  to  the- 
ndddle  of  the  hyaloid  fossa,  and  spreads  out  in  radii  on  the  posterior 
li^  of  the  vascular  sac  Having  reached  the  edge  of  the  crystalline 
body,  these  branches  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  zonula  cHiaris^ 
these  in  their  turn  being  connected  with  the  proper  vessels  of  the 
xetina,  with  the  ciTCBm£»ential  vessels  of  the  hyaloid,  and  perhaps  also 
with  the  eiHary  arteciea  The  radiating  branches  now  turn  round  the 
edge  of  the  dystalline  body,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  half  of 
the  vascnlsr  sac,  which  for  a  tune  lines  the  walls  of  the  small  aqueous 
odl,  while  the  oceoparatively  large  ciystalline  is  almost  in  contact  with 
the  cornea.  The  iris  being  undevelc^d,  the  aqueous  cell  is  not  yet 
divided  into  aa  aaterior  and  posterior  chamber.  When,  however,  the 
iris  does  sprout  oat,  it  soon  comes  into  ccmtact  with  the  vascular  sac,  and 
adheres  to  it  ia  such  a  way  that  the  anterior  half  of  the  vascular  sao 
fills  the  pupil,  ooMstitntiug  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pujpiUary 
membrane  The  portion  of  the  vascular  sac  which  extends  fr^  the 
pupil  to  jdft  the  posterior  half  of  the  sao  at  the  edge  of  the  crystaUiiM^ 
was  described  by  William  Hunter,*  and  is  called  the  capstdo-fmpmaiy 
tnembrane.  The  iris  having  joined  the  vascular  sac  in  the  manner  now 
explained,  sends  vessds  into  the  pupillary  OMmbrane  to  anastomose 
with  its  original  vessels  These  irido-pnpillary  vessels  are  larger  than 
those  coning  from  the  posterior  half  d  the  vascular  sac,  and  anasto-^ 
iBose  together  in  arches,  tamed  towards  the  eeatre  of  the  pupillary 
membrane.  Continuing  to  grow,  the  papillary  or  small  ring  of  tho 
ills  riiools  forth  beyond  the  point  where  the  first  formed  part,  or 
ciliary  rio^  joined  the  vascular  sao  -,  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
•  Medical  CmanmAiakm,  pert  l,  wwad  adttiOB,y.  S»>iiot».    IiSMlon.  1777. 
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circular  line  of  janciion  cornea  to  be  on  the  anterior  snrfiioe  of  the  iris, 
where  the  ciliary  joins  the  papillary  ring ;  the  edge  of  the  pupil  re-  ^ 
maining  free  and  unattached. 

All  this  apparatus  of  Teaselfl  for  the  devel<^)meiit  of  the  crystalline 
is  destined  to  shrink  and  be  removed,  as  soon  as  that  object  is  attained. 
None  of  it  exists  at  birth.  The  arteries  of  the  hyaloid^  the  central 
artery  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  those  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
vascular  sac,  all  disappear.  The  portion  of  the  vascular  sac  called 
the  capsulo-pupiUary  membrane  disappears  before  the  pupillary 
membrane ;  according  to  Cioquet,  the  arches  formed  by  the  irido- 
pupillary  vessels  retreat  into  the  iris  to  form  its  little  arterial 
circle;  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  in  general,  the  whole 
process  of  removal  is  complete,  and  the  dioptric  media  of  the  eye  left 
with  scarce  a  shred  to  disturb  the  passage  of  light  on  to  the  retina  of 
the  child  at  birth.  The  temporary  structures  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous  body  and  the  crystalline  is  lefl  to 
those  sources  which  are  to  supply  it  through  the  rest  of  life.  If  we 
wish  to  see  the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours,  we 
must  inject  from  the  aorta  a  six  or  seven  months'  fcetus^  and  in  dis> 
secting  the  eye,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  sometimes  the  posterior 
half  of  the  vascular  sac  becomes  detached  from  the  anterior,  the  latter 
being  leil  adhering  to  the  iris,  filling  the  pupil,  and  answering  the 
common  description  of  the  pupillary  membrane ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  lens  comes  away  entirely  covered  with  vessels,  the  vascular  sac 
having  separated  in  an  entire  state,  and  no  pupillary  membrane,  such 
as  is  commonly  described,  being  found. 

Eetina. — Mr.  Nunneley  occupies  thirty-five  pages  with  the  retina^ 
which  he  justly  describes  as  "  one  of  the  most  complex,  perhaps  the 
most  complex,  structure  to  be  found  in  the  body,"  (p.  197.)  These 
thirty-five  pages  are  the  most  laboured  of  Mr.  Nunneley's  book,  and 
exhibit  on  the  whole  an  interesting  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  retina, 
although  it  would  appear  that  in  attempting  to  follow  up  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  structure  of  some  of  its  parts,  he  has 
often  been  disappointed.  The  chief  cause  of  this  want  of  success  is 
unquestionably  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  organizations  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
become  changed  after  death.  Another  cause  we  suspect  to  be  that 
our  author's  microscopical  examinations  of  the  retina  have  been  made 
chiefly  with  artificial  light.  **  The  work,"  he  says  in  his  pre&oe,  ^*  has 
been  written  amidst  the  constant  interruption  and  distraction  of  private 
practice,  which  has  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day,  leaving  only  the 
night  for  scientific  investigation."  (p.  v.)  Now,  we  believe  it  to  be 
much  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  elements  of  such  extremely 
minute  textures  as  are  combined  in  the  retina,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  with  artificial  than  with  good  daylight  Leisure,  too, 
and  the  uninterrupted  attention  which  it  permits,  as  well  as  some  share 
of  that  mechanical  address  in  the  preparing  and  cUsposing  of  objects  for 
the  microscope,  which  practice  fdone  can  give,  ai*e  necessary  for  the 
successful  examination  of  such  structures  as  the  retina.     "  Whoever/' 
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says  Schleiden,  ''wonld  observe  saccessfally,  must  observe  much,  and 
with  strenuous  attention,  by  which  he  will  soon  learn  that  seeing  is  a 
difficult  art" 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Nunneley  in  his  note,  p.  199,  on  the  effects  of 
different  reagents  on  the  different  textures  of  the  retina,  ai*e  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  commencing  the  microscopical  study 
of  this  part  of  the  eye.  ''  I  beUeve,**  says  he,  <'  the  only  way  to  examine 
the  retina  unchanged  is  to  do  so  immediatdy  after  death,  and  without 
ihe  addition  of  any  substance  uihaAeoer^^ 

We  shall  add  a  few  other  hints,  which  perhaps  may  prove  useful  to 
beginners. 

1.  Having  tied  down  the  eye  to  a  disk  of  lead  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter  and  1  inch  thick,  by  means  of  a  thread  passed  through  the 
oomea  and  through  a  diametrical  canal  in  the  l^Eul,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  is  to  be  dissected  away,  without 
removing  if  possible  the  pigment  membrane,  and  a  thin  piece  of 
vitreous  humour  is  to  be  cut  out  with  the  corresponding  piece  of  retina 
and  pigment  membrane.  The  piece  is  to  be  placed,  pigment  upper- 
most, on  a  glass  slide,  and  examined.  At  some  point  the  pigment 
membrane  will  probably  give  way,  and  become  slightly  detached,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  rods  will  be  seen  like  a  very  minute  tesselated 
lavement.  All  that  can  be  seen  in  this  way  is  to  be  examined  without 
covering  the  object  with  a  thin  glass. 

2.  The  same  object,  or  another  prepared  in  the  same  way,  is  to  be  , 
covered  with  a  thin  glass,  and  examined.  As  the  examination  is  con- 
tinued, more  of  the  pigment  membrane  will  probably  become  detached, 
so  that  a  more  complete  view  of  the  stratum  bacillosum  will  be 
obtained.  Some  of  the  rods  will  be  seen  overthrown  by  the  pressure 
of  the  glass,  some  perhaps  detached  altogether.  *  A  little  pressure  over 
the  thiu  glass  with  the  point  of  a  needle  will  probably  promote  these 
changes. 

3.  To  see  the  transition  of  the-  stratum  bacillosum  into  Jacob's 
membrane,  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  fell  upon  the  object 
before  covering  it  with  the  thin  glass,  and  the  observer  must  continue 
to  watch  some  time  for  the  change,  adding  a  little  more  water  when 
necessary,  by  putting  a  drop  at  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  letting  it 
run  under  it.  Sometimes  the  transition  is  well  seen  without  covering 
the  object  at  alL 

4.  By  pressure  and  watching,  the  different  layers  will  come  to  be 
seen.  The  stratum  bacillosum  in  a  short  time  readily  becomes  de- 
tached, and  we  see  the  stratum  underneath.  Then  by  tearing  the 
piece  of  retina,  and  regulating  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  the  structures 
may  be  discerned  in  their  stratification. 

5.  By  folding  a  piece  of  retina  and  examining  the  edge  of  the  fold, 
we  get  sight  of  something  like  a  vertical  section. 

6.  Afier  having  thus  studied  a  piece  of  the  retina  from  without  in- 
wards, we  must  next  take  a  piece  and  examine  it  from  within* 
outwards. 

7.  Watching,  pressure  in  various  degrees,  and  a  little  tearing,  are 
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ibe  simplest  means  bj  which  one  can  get  m  notion  of  the  sinictnre  of 
the  retina. 

8.  In  dissecting  the  retina,  the  simple  microscope  is  of  Tery  g^t  use 
in  preparing  the  object  to  be  examined  under  the  compound  microscope. 

Our  author  describes  the  retina  aa  consisting  of  tlM  following  layexii 
enumerating  them  from  the  coutcx  to  the  concave  sorfiice — yiz^ 
If  columnar  or  bacillar  layer,  rods,  or  Jacob's  membrane;  2,  bulbous 
or  conoidal  bodies;  3,  granular  layers;  4,  nucleated  Tesicular  layer; 
5,  vascular  layer;  6,  fibrous  layer;  7,  hyaloid  cdlular  layer.  Those 
who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
retina  will  see  that  this  enumeration  of  its  structures  is  very  likdy  ta 
mislead.  So  alao  is  Mr.  Nunnel^'s  vertical  section  (plate  7,  fig.  1), 
where  he  represents  a  vucular  layer  as  placed  exteriorly  to  the  fibrous 
or  nervous  layer,  whereas  the  vessels  do  not  properly  constitute  a  layer 
at  all,  but  occupy  several  of  the  layers,  while  they  chiefly  lie  close  to 
the  concave  sur&oe  of  the  retina. 

Mc.  Nimnel^  aoknowledges,  as  he  proceeds,  that  the  cones  or 
bulbs  are  placed  amongst  the  rods,  so  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  coa* 
sidered  as  a  diitinct  layer.  He  notices  the  discrepancies  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  cones  or  bulbs  by  different  microscopists,  such  as 
Hannover,  Bowman,  and  Kolliker;  and  adds  that  he  has  searched  most 
carefully  for  these  bodies  in  the  eyes  of  many  animals,  but  cannot  aay 
he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  any  bodies,  such  as  have 
been  described,  in  the  perfectly  firesh  ^es  of  any  creature  except  fish. 

•'  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,"  says  he,  "  when  regarding  the  undis- 
tiffbed  external  surface  oT  the  retina  of  either  reptiles  or  mammalia,  of  reco- 
gnising the  forms  figured  by  Hannover  and  Bowman,  which  they  consider  the 
cones  or  bolbs  not  in  focas;  but  I  have  always  failed  in  detecting  the 
appeaiances  represented  by  them  in  profile,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  think 
the  bodies  seen  at  a  deeper  level,  and  out  of  focus,  when  the  outer  ends  of 
the  rods  are  in  focus,  not  as  cones  or  bulbs,  but  as  the  outer  poi-tious  of  the 
granular  layer  to  be  presently  described,  and  upon  which  the  ends  of  the  rods 
rest."  (p.  208.) 

Under  the  title  ^*  Granular  layers,**  Mr.  Nunneley  comprises  the 
external  granular  layer,  the  intermediate  striated  layer,  and  the  in- 
ternal granular  layer.  The  intermediate  striated  layer  is  by  some 
microscopists,  suck  as  Vintschgau,  not  noticed  at  all;  but  generally^ 
as  by  Kolliker  and  Blessig,  it  is  represented  as  formed  by  the  radial 
fibres  of  H.  Miiller,  running  perpendicularly  from  the  rods  to  the 
membrana  limitans,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  two  g^nular 
layers.  The  difficulty  of  making  out  the  actual  arrangement  i& 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Nunneley's  statement : 

"If  a  section,"  says  he,  "of  the  dried  retina  of  man,  the  sheep,  or  the  ox, 
be  examined  with  water  or  dilute  spirit,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  this, 
irregular  line  of  very  minute  granular  matter  and  indistinct  fiores,  with  flat- 
tened globules,  arranged  horizontallv  in  the  length  of  the  retina,  as  described 
^  Bowman ;  and  not  verticaUy  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness,  as  figured  by 
Aolliker ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  detect  this  separation  mto  two 
layers  in  the  perfectly  fresh  retina.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  bullock  and  sheep,  but  I  have  so  often  not  been  able  to  find  it,  that^ 
knowing  how  greatly  every  portion  of  the  retina  is  changed  by  aU  fluids,  and 
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how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  appeozanoes  tbere  found,  I  feel  doubt- 
fid  if  there  really  be  two  layers."  (p.  313.) 

Similar  difficulties  await  Mr.  Konneley  when  he  proceeds  to  ex* 
amine  the  nucleated  yesicular  layer. 

"It  is  very  difficult,**  he  says,  "to  see  these  brainrCells  in  situ  in  the  fresh 
ere,  but  floaung  about  they  are  readily  seen;  and  in  a  successful  examinatiou 
they  may  be  seen  forming  a  layer  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  berve  are 
imbedded  and  expanded.^  (p.  31 4.) 

As  for  the  caudate  ganglionic  cells,  detected  by  Bowman  and 
others,  in  this  kyer^ 

"  I  have  searched  most  carefully,"  says  our  author,  "  over  and  over  a^ain^ 
for  these  long  caudate  cells  in  the  eyes  of  man,  many  mammalia,  various  birds^ 
reptiles,  and  fish,  and  particularly  in  the  almost  livmg  eye  of  the  tnrtle,  and 
mast  confess,  like  Hannover,  have  failed  to  find  them  in  the  perfectly  recent 
eyes.  When  reagents  are  employed,  when  the  retina  has  been  dried  and 
moistened  with  water,  or  the  retma  examined  is  not  from  an  animal  just  dead, 
not  the  same  difficulty  exists ;  large  irregular,  more  or  less  caudiform  cells  are 
then  abundant  enough.  I  am  thmfore,  unwUling  as  I  am  not  to  see  what 
sudi  competent  observers  speak  unhesitatingly  of,  constrained  to  doubt  if  cells 
such  as  figared  and  descrioed,  with  many  lon^  caudate  processes,  continuous 
witli  the  nerve^bres,  do  really  exist  in  the  living  eye."  (p.  214.) 

Mr.  Noimeley's  fibrous  layer  consists  of  the  expansion  of  the  optia 
nerve. 

"The  nerve-fibres,**  savs  he,  "  expand  in  every  direotion,  formmg  a  complete 
layer  upon  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  hyaloid  membrane."  (p.  316.) 

"  The  fibres,"  he  adds,  '*lie  to  the  inner- side  of  the  jpranuhur  layer,  which 
separates  them  from  the  rods,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  mibedded  in  the  veai- 
cuiar  layer,  which,  without  care,  always  renders  the  fibres  indistinct.'^  (lb.) 

The  hyaloid  cells  which  are  found  forming  a  layer  between  the 
retina  and  the  vitreous  humour,  Mr.  Nunneley  inclines  to  consider  a& 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  retina  than  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

Although  the  author  enumerates  a  vascular  layer^  he  tells  us  that 

"  At  first  the  larger  branches  [of  the  central  artery]  are  on  the  inner  aide  of 
the  fibrous  layer,  but  as  they  pass  forwards  they  gradually  penetrate  this,  some 
of  the  branches  running  parallel  with  the  nerve-fibres  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  smaller  branches  and  capillaries,  which  form  beautiful  loops 
with  each  other,  appear  to  be  exclusively  distributed  in  the  vesicular  and 
ffraualar  layers,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous ;  none,  so  far  as  can  be 
detected,  passing  into  the  bacillar  layer."  (p.  319.) 

The  very  thin  membrana  limitana,  described  as  structureless,  hya* 
line,  and  elastic,  vrhich  bounds  the  retina  on  its  concave  surface,  is  not 
acknowle(%ed  by  our  author. 

As  to  the  IcMramen  centnde  of  Soemmerring  (which  it  might  be 
better  to  call  a  macula,  as  it  is  certainly  not  a  hole),  the  author  pro- 
pounds a  theory  which  we  consider  as  altogether  unfounded : 

"On  the  whole,"  says  he,  "I  incline  to  regard  this  much-debated  spot  as  a 
vcstigiform  remains  of  the  spot  where  a  large  bloodvessel  has  passed  through 
the  retina  in  the  development  of  the  eye,  and  carried  with  it  some  of  the  cho- 
roidal colouring  matter."  (p.  227.) 
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No  such  bloodvessel  has  been  seea  in  the  eye  of  the  foetus.  Perhaps^ 
bethinking  himself  of  this  objection,  Mr.  Nunneley  hazards  another 
conjecture  as  to  the  central  spot^  but  no  sooner  does  he  venture  to 
express  it  than  he  adds  its  refutation.  "  It  may  be,"  says  he,  "  an 
undeveloped  analogue  of  the  marsupium  in  birds,  but  if  so,  why  it 
should  not  be  generally  distributed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.** 
(p.  227.) 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  central  spot  and  its  yellow 
border  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  quadrumana;  they  were  found  in  the 
eyes  of  this  class  of  animals  by  Home,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and 
D.  W.  Soemmerring;  and  Mr.  Bowman  describes*  their  appearance  in 
one  specimen  which  he  minutely  examined  j  but  Mr.  Nunneley  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  researches  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others :  "  I 
have  dissected  the  eyes  of  two  species  of  baboons  and  three  monkeys 
without  finding  it."  (p.  220.) 

Mr.  Nunneley  makes  so  slight  reference  to  the  fibres,  first  distinctly 
described  by  H.  Miiller,  which  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of 
the  eye,  through  the  layers  of  the  retina,  between  the  rods  and  the 
membrana  limitans,  and  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  radial 
system  of  fibres,  in  contradistinction  to  the  horizontal  system  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  we  presume  they  have  not  come 
under  his  observation.  Of  the  nature  of  the  radial  fibres,  the  most 
opposite  views  have  been  adopted;  for  while  KOlliker  speaks  of  the 
rods,  cones,  and  radial  fibres  as  true  nervous  elements  directly  engaged 
in  the  functions  of  visual  sensation,  Remak  I'egards  the  radial  fibres  as 
a  structure  merely  of  the  connective  kind,  for  binding  the  different 
elements  of  the  retina  together.  H.  Miiller  did  not  at  first  incline  to 
attribute  a  nervous  function  to  the  radial  fibres,  although  afterwards 
he  adopted  KoUiker's  views  on  this  point.  Hannover  excludes  the 
layer  of  cones  and  rods  from  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  retina.  Briicke 
regards  it  as  a  catoptric  reflecting  apparatus.  Almost  as  much 
diversity,  in  fact,  exists  in  the  views  entertained  by  microscopical 
physiologists,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  tissues  forming  the  retina,  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  various  anatomical  descriptions  of  these  tissues. 

Hye  of  t/ie  CtUtle-Jiah. — Passing  on  to  Chapter  V.,  which  treats  of 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  we  find  Mr.  Nunneley,  at  page 
278,  introducing  a  woodcut  of  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  offi- 
cinalis),  taken  from  John  Hunter's  figuret  (as  usual,  without  acknow- 
ledgment), and  in  explaining  it,  mooting  the  old  difficulty  first  started 
by  Cuvier,  how  the  animal  can  see,  considering  that  between  the  retina 
and  the  vitreous  humour  a  **  dark  choroid  coat  is  interposed,  which 
being  placed  anterior  to  the  nervous  expansion,  thus  cuts  off  all  the 
rays  of  light.**  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Nunneley  quotes  the 
statement,  which  is  perfectly  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  Prof.  Owen  : 

*'  That  there  is  a  nervous  layer  anterior  to  the  choroid,  in  the  same  situation 
the  retina  occupies  in  quadrupeds,  and  that  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  connexion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers,  yet  he  has 

*  Lectnrca  on  the  Puts  Conoemed  in  the  Operations  on  the  Eye,  p.  91.  London,  1849. 
t  Deecriptive  and  lUustrated  Catalogue  of  the  i'h/riological  Series,  ac.,  vol.  iii.  plate  42, 
flg.  3.    Loudon,  1886. 
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no  doubt  the  anterior  is  composed  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nenre,  and  that  it 
constitutes  a  true  pre-pigniental  retina."  (p.  279.) 

The  connexion  which  Pro^ssor  Owen  had  not  discovered,  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  Professor's  article  '  Cephalopoda,'  in  the  'Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology/  been  made  known  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine'  for 
January,  1836.  The  reader  will  there  find  the  structure  of  the  retina, 
both  of  the  sepia  and  the  octopus,  fully  explained.  The  optic  fibrils, 
which  penetrate  singly  the  thin  cartilaginous  lamina^  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  sclerotic,  expand  into  a  layer  of  a  light  reddish-brown 
tinge,  constituting  the  first  layer  of  the  retina.  The  second  layer  of 
the  retina  is  also  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Betwixt  the  two  layers 
there  intervenes  a  pretty  thick  and  dark  layer  of  pigment,  through 
apertures  in  which  the  nervous  substance  penetrates  from  the  fint 
layer  to  the  second.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  second  layer 
is  observed  to  be  composed  of  short  fibres  perpendicular  to  its  sur- 
fiices ;  and  these  fibres,  towards  the  inner  sur^ce  end  in  a  delicate, 
pulpy,  nervous  substance,  also  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
presenting  a  corrugated  or  papillary  appearance. 

This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  followed  up  by  H.  MiiUer,  who 
describes  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina  in  the  cephalopoda,  as  con- 
sisting of  elongated,  slender,  transparent  cylinders,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  rods  of  the  vertebrata,  and  like  them  densely  crowded 
together,,  and  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  eye.  The 
layer  of  pigment  he  describes  As  penetrated  by  fusiform  filamentary 
prolongations  of  each  cylinder,  by  which  means  a  connexion  is  efiected 
with  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  the  outermost  of  which  is  the  hori- 
zontal expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  He  regards  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements,  then,  as  one  pretty  nearly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  exists  in  the  vertebrata. 

The  conclusion  which  H.  Miiller  draws  from  these  facts  is,  that  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  light  should  act  directly  upon  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  lie  behind  the  pigment,  but  that  the  per- 
ception must,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  from  the  radiaUy-  disposed 
elements  which  alone  are  opposed  to  the  light. 

Choroid  Gland. — Figure  127,  page  282,  is  said  to  allow  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sclerotic,  cut  open  and  reflected,  to  expose  the  choroid 
gland  surrounding  the  optic  nerve.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  the  form  of  the  choroid  gland  from 
this  woodcut.  Mr.  Nunndey  states  that  the  so-called  gland  is  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  choroid,  is  peculiar  to  osseous  fishes,  of  a 
red  colour,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  made  up  of  convoluted  blood- 
vessels. He  describes  the  choroid  of  fishes  as  double — the  outer  layer 
of  a  shining  metallic  lustre,  and  the  inner  dense  and  black. 

Usually,  the  choroid  in  fishes  is  described  as  dividing  itself  into 
four  layers ;  the  outer,  or  lamina  argentea,  such  as  Mr.  Nunneley 
describes  it ;  a  second,  the  tunica  vasculosa  Haileri,  in  which  is  the 
so-called  gland  ;  a  third,  the  proper  choroid,  or  tunica  Ruyschiana ; 
and  a  fourth,  the  pigment-layer.  The  silvery  membrane  which  lines 
the  sclerotic,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the  choroid.     When 
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we  remove  it«  along  with  the  sbteroftiey  to  whidi  iitdhiena,  we  expose 
&  thin  Bciscia  closely  adherent  to  the  outer  Btn&ee  of  the  dioroid  gCaad 
and  vasonlar  choroid.  Bemoving  the  Tascolar  choix>id  and  ghind,  we 
expose  the  dense  pigment-layer,  di£Eering  from  the  xoemhraue  of  the 
pigment  of  mammalu  only  in  heing  more  oonaistent,  in  ooneequence  o£ 
the  prolongation  of  the  cells ;  and  under  it  we  meet  with  a  aoft 
fftey  layer,  which  exhibits  under  the  microscope  the  small  rods  and 
wge  bi-geminal  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane.  In  om*  opinion,  the 
tunica  Tn^culoea  is  the  proper  choroid,  and  must  include  the  tunica 
£uTschiana»  or  capillary  network. 

That  the  choroid  gland  is  made  up  of  convoluted  bloodvessels,  as  is 
iitated  by  our  author,  is  true  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  would 
have  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  &ct,  presumed  by  Albers,  but 
first,  through  injection  and  the  microscope,  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  that  the  stracture  in  question  is  a  rete  mirabile,  or 
^ther  the  centre  of  a  series  of  vetia  mimbilia.  The  artery  which  sup- 
plies the  whole  of  the  gland  and  vascular  choroid,  havinff  entered  the 
back  of  the  eye,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  abng  the  inner 
or  concave  edge  of  the  gland,  giving  off  twigs,  which  by  subdivision 
and  anastomosis  form  a  network.  The  outer  or  convex  edge  of  the 
gland  is  also  surrounded  by  a  network  of  vessels,  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  examining  the  gland  itsdf  with  the 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  in  an  innumerable  quantity  of  minute 
straight  vessels,  which  passing  across,  establish  a  connexion  between  the 
inner  and  outer  networks.  The  large  vessels  of  the  inn^  network 
divide  into  the  minute  straight  vessels  which  form  the  body  of  the 
gland,  and  these  minute  vessels  coalesce  in  their  turn  to  form  the  large 
vessels  of  the  outer  network ;  thus  exhibiting  the  well-known  character 
of  a  rete  mirabile.  Many  of  the  vessels,  however,  derived  from  the 
outer  network,  as  they  proceed  forward  in  the  tunica  vasculoss^ 
subdivide  into  small  branches,  which  again  unite,  thus  forming 
secondary  and  more  simple  retia  mirabilia.  Lastly,  the  arteries  of  the 
tunica  vaaculosa  terminate  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  the  radiatix^ 
twigs  of  these  stars  inosculate  together.* 

The  sixth  Chapter,  on  the  Eyes  of  Extinct  Animals^  is  short  and 
amusing.  The  seventh,  on  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  occupies  seventy- 
three  pages,  and  discusses  the  questions  of  optical  aberrationi^  single 
vision  with  two  eyes,  erect  vision  with  an  inverted  image,  comj^ 
mentary  colours,  ocular  spectra^  and  the  like.  Seeing  the  length  to 
which  this  article  has  grown,  we  shall  confine  our  remaining  re- 
marks to  one  or  two  topics  only. 

Optieal  Aberratuma-^Uae  of  tlm  uxn'd  ParaUax — MonoGidar  and 
JBinoctdar  FaraUaai,-^^lt  is  well  known  that  there  are  three  optical 
aberrations  or  sources  of  indistinctness,  which  must  be  obviated  in  the 
eye,  to  render  vision  such  as  it  is — viz.,that  from  sphericity  of  the  dioptric 
media,  that  from  unequal  refrangibiUty  of  the  difierently  cobured  rays  of 
light,  and  that  from  distance  of  the  object  viewed  The  first  is  called 
sfdierical,  and  the  Beoondchn>maticaberration,andbyanewly-coined  word 

•  VHiartoa  Jones  on  the  OiOfoid  Glfonds  Uedloal  C^Mette,  toI.  zzI.  pp.  e*0,  864. 
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^die  third  is  Inuywn  as  distaatial  abenatioa.  Tbongh  digtanUal  is  scaroely 
an  English  word,  yet  it  is  fbandad  od  safficient  analogy,  and  indicates 
clearly  enough  the  meaning  to  be  expressed.  Mr.  Nnnneley,  howerer, 
Dot  contented  with  it,  caJls  the  UKUstijaotikeas  arising  from  distance, 
tJie  aberraiicn  o/panilag^-^  phtase  which  by  many  w^  not  be  readily 
4q>preheaded. 

By  parallax  Mr.  Nnnael^  no  doubt  means  the  sensible  deviatioti 
firam  parallelism  of  rays  emanating  from  a  given  point,  and  falling  on 
a  surface  of  given  magnitude,  such  as  that  of  the  lens  as  exposed  through 
the  popiL  If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  principal 
fi>008  from  the  recipient  suzfiftce,  it  will  give  distinct  images  of  objects 
at  each  a  distance  that  the  cays  falling  from  them  on  the  lens  are 
sensibly  parallel;  but  if  the  object  is  brought  nearer,  so  that  the  rays 
from  a  point  in  the  object,  falling  on  the  len^  become  sensibly  divergenl^ 
there  is  a  deviation  fr'om  parallelism,  or  in  other  words  a  parMxse, 
which  will  prevent  the  convergence  of  the  rays  to  one  point,  and  con- 
aequently  odiibit  on  the  recipient  surfrce  what  is  termed  a  cireh  qf 
diatipaUon  or  aberration;  but  this  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  moving 
the  lens  farther  from  the  recipient  sur&oe.  The  application  of  this  to 
the  eye  is  very  obvious ;  but  we  see  no  advantage  in  substituting  the 
plirase  aberration  of  peiullay  for  distantial  aberration.  It  will  require 
additional  explanation  before  it  be  generally  understood;  this,  how> 
ever,  Mr.  Nunneley  has  not  thought  fit  to  ofier.  Tins  monovular 
paraBoic  will  require,  moreover,  to  be  distinguished  icom  the  oouiar 
parallax  ci  Sir  David  Brewster,*  whidi  he  regards  as  the  measure  of 
the  alleged  deviation  of  the  vieible  from  the  trtte  direction  of  objecti^ 
and  is  therefore  a  totally  different  matter.  Such  are  the  disadvantages 
of  not  adhering  to  the  phcaaeok^  in  common  use;  by  new  applica- 
tions of  scientific  terms  we  may  make  ourselves  unintelUgible. 

From  Mr.  Wheatstone's  paper  on  ihe  stereoscope,  Mr.  Nunneley 
•quotes  the  statement,  that  when  an  object  is  viewed  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance that  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  are  parallel,  the  perspective 
projections  of  it,  seen  by  each  eye  sq>aratdy,  are  similar,  and  the 
appearance  to  the  two  eyes  predady  the  same  as  when  the  object  is 
eeen  by  one  eye  only;  but  that  this  similarity  no  longer  exists  when 
the  object  is  placed  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes 
must  converge,  that  under  these  conditions  a  different  perspective 
projection  of  it  is  seen  by  eadii  eye,  and  that  tJiese  perspectives  are 
more  dissimilar  as  the  conveigence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater. 
In  this  case  the  angle  formed  by  Hnes  drawn  from  the  centre  of  each 
eye  to  the  object  c(mstitutes  what  has  been  called  by  the  successors  of 
Wheatstone  the  bhoeeUekr  parallax  of  the  object. 

"  This  angle,"  says  Mr.  Nonneley,  ''suimosiiig  the  object  to  be  twelve  feet 
distant,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  to  be  two  and  a  naif  inches,  xrould  be 
exactly  one  degree,  and  at  twenty- four  feet  half  a  decree,  so  that  it  is  evident 
it  is  only  objects  near  to  the  eye  in  which  this  dissimiliuity  of  images  exists, 
for  in  the  more  distant  the  binocnhu:  paralki  is  too  snuU  to  prodooe  any 
effect ;  in  those  persons  in  whom  the  eyes  are  widely  separated  the  hinocidar 

<  Transactions  of  the  Sojral  Sodety  of  Edinbori^,  vol.  zv.  p.  no. 
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parallax  will  be  greater,  and  oonseqnentij  the  appearance  of  relief  proportion- 
ally greater,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  ejes  are  near  together  it  will  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  be  less."  (p.  363.) 

In  lUustration  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Nnnneley  introdnces  (Fig.  169) 
two  perspectiye  projections  of  a  cube— the  one  that  seen  by  the  right, 
and  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  eye;  but  if  he  will  actually  look 
at  ft  cube  in  the  way  directed,  he  will  see  that  the  appeaianoes  it  will 
present,  first  to  the  one  eye  and  then  to  the  other,  are  the  reyerse  of 
what  he  has  delineated. 

AcoommodaHon  to  Diatance. — ^Mr.  Nunneley  discusses  at  consider- 
able length  the  subject  of  accommodation  to  distance,  enumerating 
Tarious  observations  which  prove  the  fact;  and  considering  the  more 
prominent  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  ^e  mode  in 
which  it  is  effected.  He  omits,  however,  the  proof  of  the  actual  oc* 
currence  of  a  change  in  the  eye,  according  as  it  is  adjusted  to  different 
distances,  which  is  afforded  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  dis* 
tinctness  of  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  on  the  retina  of  the 
observed  eye  being  seen  to  vary  as  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  near  or 
distant  vision. 

It  is  strange,  too,  that  our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  highly 
interesting  application  of  the  catoptrical  test,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the 
determination  of  the  method  in  which  the  adjustment  to  distance  is 
actually  effected.  This  subject  has  been  handled  in  his  usual  lucid 
style  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Glasgow  Medical 
Jounial*  for  April,  1857,  from  whidi,  had  he  had  no  access  to  the 
original  memoirs  on  the  subject  by  the  Dutch  and  Grerman  physiolo- 
gists who  first  made  the  application,  our  author  might  have  derived 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  interesting  discovery.  Even  so  short  an 
abstract  as  the  following,  which  we  take  ^m  Dr.  Thomson's  paper, 
would  have  supplied  a  striking  want  in  Mr.  Nunneley's  account  of  the 
focal  adjustment  of  the  eye. 

We  select  a  person  under  middle  age,  possessing  the  perfect  power 
of  adjustment,  and  having  placed  him  in  a  darkened  room  in  such 
a  position  that  his  head  may  be  kept  steady,  a  small  artificial  light  is 
held  to  the  side  and  in  front  of  one  of  his  eyes,  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches,  and  we  then  examine,  at  an  equal  angle  from  the  other  side, 
the  images  formed  by  the  several  reflecting  surfaces.  These  images 
may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  convex  lens  held  in  the 
hand ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  employs  for  this  purpose  a  compound  micro- 
scope, \nth  the  erector  applied,  and  a  power  of  twenty  diameters. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  eye  to  be  viewed  in  a  steady  fixed  direc- 
tion, and  the  observer  to  be  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
subject  of  experiment. 

The  eye  not  under  observation  is  now  to  be  covered,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent much  shifting  of  the  opposite  one,  which  the  person  under  obser- 
vation is  then  alternately  to  direct  to  a  near  and  to  a  distant  object, 
conveniently  placed  in  a  direct  b'ne  before  him. 

If  the  pupil  be  of  sufficient  size  (and  if  not  so  it  may  be  moderately 
dilated  by  atropine,  without  destroying  the  accommodating  power), 
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the  three  reflected  images  are  seen — viz.,  one  erect,  distinct,  and  large, 
to  the  side  next  the  light,  proceeding  from  the  cornea;  a  second,  also 
erect,  of  a  mach  duller  appearance,  in  which  sometimes  we  scarcely 
recognise  the  form  of  the  flame  which  gives  the  light,  'situated  near  to 
the  middle  of  the  pupil ;  and  a  third,  much  smaller  but  brighter  than 
the  last  mentioned,  inverted,  a  virtual  image  situated  between  the  two 
former  ones,  and  appearing  towards  the  opposite  margin  of  the  pupil 
from  the  corneal  image.  Of  these  last  two  images,  the  former- is  a 
reflection  from  the  anterior,  the  latter  fix>m  the  posterior,  surface  of 
the  crystalline. 

When,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  light,  (fee,  the  eye  has  been 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  deep  erect  image,  or  that  from 
the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  crystalline,  is  nearer  the  margin  than  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  and  pretty  close  to  the  inverted  image,  the  eye 
being  at  the  time  adjusted  for  distant  vision,  it  will  be  found,  that 
whenever  the  adjustment  is  made  for  vision  of  a  near  object,  the  pupil 
contracts  and  advances,  and  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  position 
and  appearance  of  the  deep  erect  image ;  while  the  image  reflected 
from  the  cornea  undergoes  no  change,  and  the  inverted  image  is  only 
slightly  altered.  The  deep  erect  image  has  become  suddenly  smaller 
and  more  distinct,  and  has  shifM  its  p]^  nearer  to  the  corneal  image, 
or  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  inverted  image,  or  that 
formed  by  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  crystalline,  has  not  perceptibly 
changed  in  appearance,  but  has  receded  very  lightly  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  corneal  image. 

The  first  notice  of  these  interesting  facts  we  owe  to  Max  Laugen- 
beck,  of  Grottingen,  and  to  Cramer,  of  Groningen.  The  further  in- 
vestigation of  them  has  been  carried  out  by  Bonders^  of  Utrecht,  and 
Helmholtz,  of  Berlin. 

The  position,  size,  and  distances  of  the  images  have  been  accurately 
determined  by  instruments  employed  by  Helmholtz,  particularly  his 
ophthalmometer.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his  calculations,  from 
the  observation  of  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  deep  erect  image  in 
two  persons.  The  measurements  are  in  millimetres,  each  of  which  is 
a  littie  less  than  ^^th  of  an  inch. 

In  one  person  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  for  distant  vision  was  11*9  millimetres,  for  near  vision  8*6;  and 
the  advance  of  the  pupil  during  the  change,  *36.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  same  respective  measurements  were  8'8,  5*9,  and  *44. 
The  diminution  in  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  amounted  to  '5 ;  but  the  position  of  the  sur£Eu:e  was  probably 
not  altered.  . 

As  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  lens  is  made  to  change  its  form, 
and  thus  to  shorten  or  lengthen  its  focal  distance,  according  as  near 
or  distant  objects  are  regarded;  this  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall 
not  enter,  leaving  our  r^Mlers  to  consult  the  paper  whence  we  have 
taken  the  above  account  of  the  application  of  the  catoptrical  test  to 
the  subject  of  accommodation.  Of  course  the  relations  and  action  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  and  of  the  other  structures  at  the  basis  of  the  iris, 
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and  surroanding  ihe  hsOf  afe  cQreetiy  involTed  in  ihk  qoestion,  and 
still  lie  open,  ire  think,  to  new  research  and  disooTeiy. 

Mr.  Nunnelej^s  itjie  is  very  nneqiaal,  some  parts  of  his  work  being 
written  with  considenihle  care,  while  others  exhibit  aaarics  of  hast^ 
and  an  indifference  to  degance,  if  not  evm  to  perspicmty. 

Mr.  Nunneleys  work  is  ilhistiated  by  eight  plates,  three  of  which 
are  lithographic,  and  the  other  five  engiaved.  Of  the  hthographio 
pUtes,  one  is  coloured.  The  fignies  in  these  plates  ave  well  selected 
well  drawn,  and  the  execution  good.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine* 
woodcuts  and  diagraniB  are  interspersed  in  the  text,  most  of  them 
taken  from  works  on  the  same  sabject,  and  fiuniiiar,  Uke  the  fiuses  ci 
{Ad  acquaintanoes^  to  those  who  have  studied  the  eye  and  optics.  The 
figures  are  not  at  all  improved  in  bemg  o^ed.  Ko  acknowledgment 
is  made  of  the  sourees  whence  they  have  been  taken.  Mr.  [{funneley 
makes  a  sort  ci  apology  for  this-  in  his  pceface,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  illustrations,  and  even  the  ideas^  of  former  authors,  have  beccmie 
the  common  property  of  the  woxld,  and  theielbre  do  not  leqnire  to  bo 
re&rred  to  their  original  sources.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  this  sort  of 
doctrine ;  and,  in  particular,  we  like  to  see  such  acknowledgments  of 
the  pict(»rial  labotin  of  our  predecessors,  as  From  Sowim&rvmg^  From 
MiiUer,  After  HavmoifMr,  AUered  Jirom  Boavnan,  and  the  hke.  The 
common  prc^rty  of  the  world,  certainly,  these  labours  are; — to  be 
studied  and  admired  for  ages  to  coma  Ma»y  of  them,  such  as  those 
of  Zinn  and  the  two  Soemmerrings,  must  have  cost  their  authors  much 
time,  pains,  and  money;  and  when  we  copy  them  into  our  manuals 
and  abridgments,  the  least  we  can  do  ie  to  copy  them  accurately  and 
neatly,  and  to  acknowledge  whence  we  have  borrowed  them. 

The  work  before  us  abounds  with  orthographical  errors ;  ais^  catoptio 
for  catoptric,  inferiorius  for  inferius,  cribosa  for  cribrosa,  |ioup  for 
poulp,  perinibrachiate  for  perennibranchiate,  and  many  others. 
Proper  names  hxe  no  better;  for  we  have  Berkely  for  BeiiEeky,  Beed 
for  Beid,  De  Charles  for  Bes  Chales,  Poterfield  for  Porterfi^, 
Decemet  for  Descemet,  Home  for  Home,  Chopet  for  Cho8sat>  Hnck 
for  Hueck,  Morgan!  for  Morgagni,  &c 

The  paper  and  printing  are  unexceptionable  but  we  do  think  the 
printers  ai^  partly  to  blame  for  the  numerous  tran^iessions  which 
occur  against  the  rules  of  punctuation. 


Review  III. 

IToi'ce  Subsecivce,  Locke  and  Sf/dmham,  tdtlh  otiier  oecadonal  Papers, 
By  JoHK  Brown,  M.D,,  Fellow  and  Librai-ian  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh, — Edxnhurghy  1858.     pp.  478*. 

The  sacred  precincts  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
would  appear  to  shut  out  the  wrangling  and  contention  which  mi&e 
tliemselves  so  painfully  heard  beyond  its  walls,  and  jar  loudly  upon  our 
cars,  though  in  body,  and  we  trust  in  spirit,  fiir  removed  firom  it. 
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Pass  the  threshold  of  that  edifice,  and  the  strife  ceases;  there  you 
maj  learn,  if  the  oater  world  has  not  taught  it,  how  the  science  of 
medicine  is  not  dissociated  from  the  Qraces ;  how  the  hours  gleaned 
from  the  labonr  and  trouble  of  active  life  may  be  rendered  a  means  of 
throwing  a  halo  and  a  charm  over  our  eveiy-daj  existence;  how 
luurmonv  and  spiritual  beautj  may  be  traced  in  the  very  weariness  of 
omr  work,  in  the  restless  and  unceasing  toil  which  is  our  lot.  It  is 
well  for  the  man  who  can  find  such  /lorm  aubaedvce  as  have  fisdlen  to 
the  share  of  Dr.  John  Brown;  and  the  next  best  thing  to  filling  out  a 
spare  hour  in  the  most  profitable  manner  yourself,  is  to  accept  the 
guidance  of  another  who  can  show  yon  how  to  do  it.  Indeed,  whether 
or  not  you  poaaess  the  amulet  by  which  you  may  ward  off  dull- 
lieartedness  or  heaviness  of  spirits,  you  will  equally  well  bestow  the 
time  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  the  Horce  SubaecivcB,  for  you  will  find 
in  it  how  to  appreciate  the  great  ones  of  the  past,  you  will  see  how 
much  of  poetry  can  be  extracted  from  even  the  records  of  a  hoq)ital, 
you  will  be  shown  how  there  is  good  in  all  things,  if  man  but  knows 
the  process  by  which  it  may  be  extracted.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  author,  but  if  we  may  paraphrase  Vem/pire  c^est  nxoi,  into  the  ''  book 
is  the  writer,"  and  argue  the  character  of  the  man  fix>m  the  style  of 
his  book,  we  should  pass  encomiums  upon  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  duties  of  a  critic.  We 
merely  allude  to  this  mode  of  interpretation  in  order  to  convey  the 
impressions  we  have  received  from  the  HorcR  Subsecivcd.  Dr.  John 
Brown  presents  us  with  a  genial  book — a  book  full  of  thought,  and  of 
that  kindly  appreciation  of  the  virtues  and  intellectual  characteristics 
of  others  which  elevates  and  warms  the  heart;  while  treating  earnestly 
of  serious  and  profound  things,  he  thinks  with  Horace, 

**  Dntoe  est  d«sipere  in  looo,** 
and  appears  to  act  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Autolycns: 

**  A  merry  heart  goes  all  tbe  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a !" 

'^Let  me  tell  my  young  doctor  friends,**  he  says,  in  a  preface 
which  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  set  pieces,  the  overture  which  conveys 
the  leading  ideas  to  be  elaborated  in  the  opera, — 

**  Let  roe  tell  my  young  doctor  friends,  that  a  cheerful  face,  and  step,  and 
neckcloth,  and  buttonhole,  and  an  occasional  hearty  and  kindly  joke,  a  power 
of  executing  and  setting  apgoiiu^  a  good  laugh,  are  stock  in  our  trade  not  to 
be  despised.  The  mexrv  heart  £>es  good,  like  medicine.  Your  pompous  men 
and  your  selfish  men  aon't  laugh  much  or  care  for  laughter :  it  discomposes 
the  fixed  grandeur  of  the  one,  and  has  little  room  in  the  heart  of  the  other, 
who  is  literally  self-contained." 

In  illustratioii  of  these  views  he  adds  an  anecdote,  the  essential 
truth  of  which  we  can  vouch  for,  because  exactly  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  our  own  connection.     It  is  to  this  oflfect : — 

*'  A  comely  young  wife,  the  *  cynosure'  of  her  circle,  was  in  bed,  apparently 
dying  from  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  an  inaccessible  abscess 
stopping  the  way;  she  could  swallow  nothing^  eveiything  had  been  tried. 
Her  friends  were  standing  round  her  bed  in  miseiy  and  helplessness.    '  Tty 
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her  icP  a  compliment,*  said  her  husband,  in  a  not  tincomic  despair.  She  had 
genuine  humour  as  well  as  he ;  and  as  physiologists  know,  there  is  a  sort  of 
mental  tickling  which  is  beyond  and  abDve  control,  bein^  under  the  reflex 
system,  aud  instinctive  as  well  as  sighing,  she  laughea  with  her  whole 
body  and  soul,  and  burst  the  abscess  and  was  well." 

Those  who  with  ns  enter  ioto  the  humoar  of  this  mai  de  melier, 
will  thank  us  for  another  quotation  of  a  similar  kind;  alluding  to 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson, "  whose  very  face  was  a  breach  of  solemnity,"  the 
author  states  that  he  saw  him  not  long  before  his  death  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying. 

"  There  was  no  levity  in  his  manner  or  thoaghtlessness  about  his  state ;  he 
was  kind  and  shrewd  as  ever;  but  how  he  fli^hed  out  with  utter  merriment 
'when  he  got  hold  of  a  joke,  or  rather  when  it  got  hold  of  him,  and  shook  him, 
not  an  inch  of  his  body  was  free  of  its  power — ^it  possessed  him,  not  he  it. 
The  first  attack  was  on  showing  me  a  calotype  of  himself  bv  the  late  Adamson, 
in  the  comer  of  which  he  had  written  with  a  hand  trembling  with  age  and 
fun,  'Adam's-sun,  fecit*  It  came  back  upon  him,  and  tore  him  without 
mercy." 

Sickness  is  often  used  synonymously  with  sadness,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sick  chamber  is  necessarily  not  the  same  as  the  invigo- 
rating balmy  breeze  that  passes  over  the  mountain  heather;  but  as 
we  have  learnt  not  to  close  hermetically  the  rooms  of  our  patients,  and 
know  that  all  disinfectants  and  deodorizers  yield  in  power  to  the 
eremacaustic  effects  of  constantly  renewed  common  air  (formerly 
common  to  all  but  those  who  required  it  most),  so  too  we  may  hope 
that  the  time  is  past  when  the  medical  man  is  characterized  by 
"overwhelming  brows,"  and  his  presence  regarded  as  a  signal  for 
funereal  solemnity. 

Among  the  things  which  Dr.  Brown  discusses,  one  of  the  very  few 
upon  which  we  are  di»ix)sed  to  differ  from  him  is  the  view  he  pro- 
mulgates on  man- midwifery.  He  puts  it  prominently  forward,  and 
his  arguments  have  a  strong  p7'imd/acie  semblance  of  justice;  but  we 
think  that  however  good  in  theory,  in  practice  the  system  advocated 
by  the  author  would  fail.  He  argues  that  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  births  no  adventitious  aid  is  necessary,  it  would  suffice  for 
women  to  assist  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  parturition,  the  interference  of 
medical  men  beiug  reserved  for  those  exttuordinary  cases  in  which 
the  experience  or  dexterity  of  the  midwife  failed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  medical  men  experience  a  great  loss  of ''  time,  health,  sleep, 
and  temper,"  in  attending  upon  obstetric  cases;  but  in  what  way 
would  they  acquire  that  tact  and  discrimination,  that  ready  aptitude 
to  deal  with  emergencies  which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  general 
practitioners  in  this  country,  if  they  were  only  called  in  to  assist  the 
midwife  once  in  every  two  or  three  hundred  cases  ?  Parturition  may 
be  a  very  simple  process  in  itself,  but  the  obstetrician  who  is  not  j)er- 
fectly  familiar  with  its  ordinary  course  will  not  be  likely  to  appreciate 
correctly  any  irregularity  that  may  occur;  he  may  over-estimate  or 
undervalue  its  importance,  and  upon  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may 
depend  the  life  of  the  patient.  Doubtless  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  goocl 
midwife  would  suffice;  but  would  mid  wives,  however  good,  inspire  the 
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woman  id  her  hour  of  travail  and  pain  with  the  confidence  and  hope 
that  the  presence  of  a  medical  man  carries  with  it  ?  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  medical  man  necessarily  passes  from  the  house  of  the 
poor  to  the  house  of  the  wealthy,  and  receives  remuneration  from  the 
one  which  must  indemnify  him  for  gratuitous^  or  nearly  gratuitous  atten- 
dance upon  the  other,  so  that  i>oor  and  rich  commonly  enjoy  equally 
careful  and  conscientious  attendance;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case 
with  mid  wives;  the  lady  would  not  consent  to  employ  the  midwife 
known  to  have  come  from  the  pauper's  hut,  and  thus  the  latter  would 
be  debarred  from  earning  such  an  income  as  would  indemnify  her  for 
the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  her  calling.  We  have  no  statistics  at 
our  disposal  to  determine  the  point  absolutely.  Neither  the  Eegistrar- 
General  nor  the  leading  obstetrical  works  afford  the  necessary  material, 
and  bearing  as  it  does  upon  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  upon  the 
"  emancipation**  of  the  female  sex,  no  less  than  upon  the  obstetrician, 
the  question  well  deserves  to  be  ventilated  by  the  new  Obstetrical 
Society  which  has  lately  been  formed  in  London,  and  to  whose 
members  we  specially  commend  its  consideration.  The  readiest 
method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  would  probably  consist  in  com- 
paring the  mortalify  during  labour  occurring  in  those  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  midwives  are  mainly  employed,  with  the  mortality  of 
{larturient  women  in  the  towns  of  England  where  midwives  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  Much  as  wo  should  wish  to  lend  our  aid  to 
increase  the  means  by  which  females  may  earn  a  livelihood,  we  fear 
that  in  the  present  instance  it  could  only  be  done  at  an  increase  of  the 
hazard  to  human  lifa  K  this  view  can  be  proved  to  be  erroneous^  we 
willingly  concede  all  that  Dr.  Brown  asks  for.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  observing  that  our  inquiries  have  led  ua  to  believe  that  the 
mortality  occurring  in  women  during  parturition  is  larger  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  it  is  in  England.  We  were  struck  with  the  large  number 
of  deaths  happening  in  this  way  tha^  came  under  our  notice  when 
connected  with  an  insurance  company  which  transacted  an  extensive 
business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Whether  our  inference  was 
correct  or  not>  we  are  unable  to  decide  authoritatively,  but  we  cer- 
tainly were  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  much  more  frequent  employ- 
ment of  midwives  abroad  than  with  ub.  In  short,  we  now  have  a 
good  supply  of  first-rate  practitioners  throughout  the  land,  who  are 
willing  to  aid  their  countrywomen  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  we  have 
to  create  the  class  of  midwives  to  whom  Dr.  Brown  would  entrust 
them.  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  importance,  and  sundry  voices 
have  been  raised  of  late— not,  certainly,  on  the  same  plea  as  Dr. 
Brown — in  fevour  of  female  attendants  upon  the  lying-in  woman,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  public  opinion  may  be  influenced  by  such  reite- 
rations. We  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat 
upon  the  matter. 

The  first  and  most  important  essay  in  the  book  is  a  parallel  between 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  and  the  two  sciences  of  which  these  distin- 
guished men  were  representatives.  Both  lived  during  the  most 
momentous  period  of  British  history,  and  impressed  the  seal  of  their 
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greatness  upon  the  times,  while  the  infiaence  they  exerted  is  felt  even 
to  the  present  generation.  What  has  been  said  of  Sydenham  and 
medical  science,  applies  equally  to  Looke  and  to  the  state  of  science  at 
large:  ''Qnum  tempore  quo  Sydenhamius  medioinam  oolendi  consi- 
lium ceperat  vaua  in  scholia  hypothesis  magis  qnam  sobrimn  natmr» 
studiom  regnaret  et  magni  alicnjus  viri  sactoritsti  plus  pondens  tri- 
bueretur  quam  maxime  perspiouo  Naturae  jussui;  acutum  Sydenhamii 
ingenium  recte  perspexit,  hac  via  parum  vel  nihil  adeo  ad  legrotonun 
salntem  contribui ;"  and  again :  "  spretis  omnibus  quae  tunc  temporis 
vigebant  speculationibus  ^eoroticis,  hoc  unum  curabat,  ut  sine  pr»- 
conceptis  opinionibus  Naturam  attento  animo  observaret,  et  quid  ea 
turn  de  morborum  natura,  turn  de  illorum  curandorum  latione  doceret, 
diligenter  notaret,  suamque  ageudi  methodum,  ad  earn  quie  constanter 
observaverat,  componeret"* 

It  is  but  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  to  expect  that  men  who,  like  Sydenham,  refused  '' jurare 
in  verba  magistri,"  should  have  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  when  the 
conflict  with  arbitrary  power  arose.  Acoordingly,  we  find  that  in 
politics  both  acted  consistently  with  the  habitual  independence  of  their 
minds,  and  espoused  the  parliamentary  side.  Looke  certainly  appears 
to  have  acted  with  more  caution  and  reserve  than  Sydenham,  yet  it 
availed  him  nothing.  Macaulay  telk  us  that  when  he  refrained  from 
expressing  opinions  on  politics,  spies  were  set  about  him,  and  though 
he  never  dissembled,  treachery  could  do  nothing ;  and  Government, 
unable  to  find  a  just  ground  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  vent  its  spite 
upon  the  friend  of  Shaftesbury,  and  ordered  him  to  be  summarily 
driven  from  his  college.  Accordingly  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ 
ChuToh  ejected  him,  and  thus  depriv^  him  of  his  home  and  his  bread. 
But  Sydenham  and  Locke  have  a  further  daim  to  foe  coupled  together, 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  personal  friends ;  and  as  our  author  has  it, 
**  they  were  of  essential  use  to  each  other  in  their  icspecti\'e  depart- 
ments." On  this  mutual  Influence  of  medicine  and  metaphysics  we 
entirely  adopt  Dr.  Brown^s  views ;  the  former,  alone,  sinlra  into  rude 
empiricism,  the  latter  becomes  vague  transoendsotalism,  without  such 
reciprocal  aid. 

"The  observational  and  only  genuine  study  of  mind,"  observes  our  author, 
"  not  the  mere  reading  of  metapnysical  books  and  knowing  tlie  endless  theories 
of  mind,  but  the  true  study  of  its  phenomena,  has  alwavs  seemed  to  us  (speak- 
ing qua  Medici)  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  eertaimy  is  the  most  studiously 
neglected,  of  the  accessory  disciplines  of  the  student  of  medicine. 

''Hartley,  Mackintosh,  and  Brown  were  physioims,  and  we  know  that 
medicine  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Descartes. 
Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  wish  our  young  doctors  kept  more 
of  the  company  of  these  and  such  like  men,  and  kn^  a  little  more  of  the  laws 
of  thought,  the  nature  and  rules  of  evidence,  the  general  procedure  of  their 
own  minds  in  the  search  after,  the  proof  and  the  application  of,  what  is  true, 
than  we  fear  they  senerally  do.  Tney  might  do  so  without  knowing  less  of 
their  auscultation,  histology,  and  other  good  things,  and  with  knowing  them  to 
better  purpose." 

*  Vita  Thomie  Sydenham,  conaorlpta  a  Carolo  G.  KOhn,  p.  zl.  Opera  omnia,  ed. 
G.  A.  Greeiihill,  M.D. 
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Undoubtedlytheir  stothosoope  and  their  microscope  wouldstand  tbeni 
in  better  stead  than  they  now  do,  aud  instead  of  snch  studies  impairing 
the  value  of  these  aids  to  knowledge,  they  would  enhance  and  extend 
their  pow^  by  enabling  the  student  to  concentrate  and  direct  his 
forces.  Tmstiog  as  we  do  in  the  wisdom  of  the  geaeral  Council  of 
Jiedical  Education,  we  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  the 
author,  and,  with  him,  those  who  vee  anxious  for  the  adnmccment  of 
i;he  profession,  will  cease  to 

•"  wonder  how  many  of  the  century  of  graduates  sent  forth  evety  year,  armed 
with  microscope,  stethoscope,  nroscope,  pleximeter,  &c.,  and  omniscient  of 
rdles  and  rhonehi^  sibiloos  and  sonorous ;  crepitations  moist  and  dry ;  bmiU  de 
r^/e,  de  ide,  et  ie  wufflet;  blood-plasmata^  «ytoblast,  and  uuelcate(^  cells,  and 
great  in  the  infinitely  little^ — ^liow  many  of  these  eager  and  aeeomplished  youths 
could  'unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato/  or  are  able  to  read  with  moderate  relish 
and  understanding  one  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  or  have  so  much  as  even 
heard  of  Butler's  '  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,'  Berkeley's  '  Minute 
Philosopher,'  or  of  a  posthumous  'Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding' 
•of  whicn  Mr.  HaJlam  says, '  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  m 
neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  become  developed.'  " 

In  the  sketch  of  Locke's  life  which  follows,  Dr.  Brown  shows  that 
lie  began  his  career  as  a  medical  man,  and  that  we  have  therefore  a 
distinct  claim  to  consider  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  It  was  to  medicine 
ifchat  he  was  indebted  for  the  bonds  that  knit  him  to  the  first  Lord 
Shaftesbuiy,  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  his  lordship's  I'egular 
attendant  during  a  visit  to  Oxford,  he  was  called  in  to  advise  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  an  abscess  brought  on  by  a  £idl  from  his 
horse.  Locke  received  the  credit  of  saving  his  patient's  life,  and 
appears  to  have  subsequently  resided  with  him  as  his  fiunily  physician. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  his  lordship's  previous  attendant,  Dr.  Thomas, 
who  seems  thus  to  have  been  supplanted,  took  the  occurrence  in  good 
part  or  not. 

We  must  hasten  to  other  topics,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  culling 
the  following  extract,  which  we  submit  to  the  special  consideration 
4>f  our  readers,  as  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  essay: 

''Sydenham,  the  prince  of  practical  physicians,  whose  character  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  genuinely  English  as  his  name,  did  for  his  art  what  Locke  did 
for  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  he  made  it,  in  the  main,  observational ;  he  made 
knowle^  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  our 
obligations  as  a  nation  to  these  two  men,  m  regard  to  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  promotion  of  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind.  They  were  amoi^ 
the  first  in  their  respective  regions  to  show  their  faith  in  the  inductive  method, 
by  their  works.  Tlwy  both  professed  to  be  more  of  guides  than  critics,  and 
were  the  interpreters  and  servants  of  Nature,  not  her  diviners  and  tormentors. 
They  pointed  out  a  way,  and  themselves  walked  in  it ;  they  taught  a  method 
and  used  it,  rather  than  announced  a  system  or  a  discovery;  they  collected 
and  arranged  their  vUa  before  settling  their  cogittda — a  mean-spirited  i>ro- 
oeedin^,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prevailing  dealers  in  hypotheses,  being 
in  reahty  the  exact  reverse  of  their  philosophy.'^  (p.  84.) 

We  have  given  above  an  extract  intended  specially  for  the  guidance 
of  students  and  their  instructors;  here  is  one  for  the  practitioners  of 
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the  day,  which  we  think  not  less  applicable  to  some  of  our  over- 
scientific  Mends : 

"  One  grand  object  we  have  in  now  bringing  forward  the  works  and  cha- 
racter of  Sydenham,  is  to  enforce  the  primary  necessity,  especially  in  our  day, 
of  attending  to  medicine  as  the  art  of  healing,  not  less  than  as  the  science  of 
diseases  and  dmgs.  We  want  at  present  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second. 
Our  age  is  becoming  every  day  more  purely  scientific,  and  is  occupied  far  more 
with  arranging  subiects,  and  giving  names  and  remembering  them,  than  with 
understanding  and  managing  objects.  There  is  often  more  knowledge  of 
words  than  of  things." 

The  second  paper  is  entitled,  "St.  PauVs Thorn  in  the  Flesh;  what 
was  itr'  And  it  is  a  learned  inquiry  by  the  author's  cousin,  which 
argues,  very  conclusively,  we  think,  though  somewhat  lengthily,  that 
St.  Paul  used  no  metaphor  in  employing  these  terms,  but  spoke  of  a 
physical  infirmity  of  the  eyes.  The  writer's  opinion  is  that  the 
Apostle,  in  the  various  passages  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question,  alludes  to  the  diseased  state  of  his  eyes,  accompanied  by  great 
^ort-sightedness. 

The  third  paper  is  what  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
British  Channel  would  term  an  Hoge  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  If  we 
were  to  judge  of  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  medial 
mind  of  this  country  by  the  gratitude  we  ourselves  owe  him,  we 
should  perhaps  attribute  to  him  more  than  his  due ;  and  still,  when 
we  read  Dr.  Brown's  estimate  of  him,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
has  been  to  others  what  he  has  been  to  oui*selve8 — the  clearest  ex- 
positor of  the  laws  of  health,  the  wisest  guide  to  the  practical  per- 
formance of  our  professional  duties,  whom  we  could  name  among 
modern  writers.  Singularly  clear  in  his  statement  of  physiological 
facts,  and  of  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  them;  biassed  in  no 
way  that  could  lead  him  from  the  straight  path  which  he  pursued; 
eschewing  hypothesis  because  it  could  only  mystify  his  teaching,  he 
was,  more  than  any  medical  author  whom  we  know,  the  interpreter 
of  Nature.  His  works  are  so  remarkably  free  from  the  cant  or  jargon 
of  all  technicalities,  that  they  are  models  of  professional  writing;  and 
though  suited  for  the  educated  general  reader,  they  will  certainly  ever 
deserve  to  be  specially  appreciated  by  medical  men.  We  trust  that 
the  younger  genei-ations  of  doctors  have  learned  to  feel  that  respect 
for  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  which  he  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  entire 
profession;  for  we  think,  with  Dr.  Brown,  that  his  'Principles  of 
Physiology'  are  still  the  best  exposition  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
health.  We  equally  subscribe  in  full  to  the  remarks  made  by  our 
author  on  his  'Physiology  of  Digestion,'  and  his  treatise  on  the 
'  Management  of  Infancy.' 

"  His  *  Digestion'  is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  three.  It  is  not  so 
much  taken  up  as  such  treatises,  however  excellent,  ^ncrallv  are,  with  what 
to  eat,  and  what  not  to  eat,  as  with  how  to  eat  anjrthuig  ana  avoid  nothin^^ 
how  so  to  regulate  the  great  ruling  powers  of  the  bodv  as  to  make  the  stomacli 
do  its  duty  upon  whatever  that  is  edible  is  submitted  to  it.  His  book  on  the 
'Management  of  Infancy'  is  to  us  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  works;  it  has 
-the  simplicity  and  mild  strength,  the  richness  and  vital  nutriment  of  'the- 
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sincere  milk,'  that  first  and  best  cooked  food  of  man.  This  laciea  nbertas 
pervades  the  whole  little  volume ;  and  we  know  of  none  of  Dr.  Combe's  books 
in  which  the  references  to  a  superintending  Providence,  to  a  Divine  Father,  to 
a  present  Deity,  to  be  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed,  are  so  natural,  so  impressive, 
so  numerous,  and  so  child-like." 

Apropos  of  an  anecdote  about  Opie,  the  painter,  related  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  essay,  Dr.  Brown  discourses  wisely  on  the 
je  ne  sais  quoi  necessary  to  make  knowledge  self-productive  in  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  is  imparted  ;  our  readers  who,  we  believe  we  may 
say  it  without  flattery,  already  possess  that  yovCf  that  '^  justness  of 
mind"  which  is  essential  to  constitute  the  sound  practitioner,  will  see 
the  gist  of  the  whole  essay  when  we  have  given  them  his  anecdote.  It 
is  this  : — *'  *  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may  I  ask  what  you  mix  your  colours 
with  V  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the  great  painter.  '  With 
braifis,  sir,'*  was  the  gruff  reply."  What  these  brains  ai^e,  and  how  the 
painter's  observation  about  mixing  his  colours  applies  to  the  physician, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  divine,  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  to  search  out 
in  the  book  itself.  Let  us  follow  our  author  for  a  short  time  in  his 
Excursus  EthieuSy  which  succeeds,  and  which,  with  the  various  papers 
on  medical  ethics  by  Dr.  Alison,  Dr.  Gairdner,  and  other  well-known 
writers,  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  we  should  like  to  see  wisely  di£^sed  among  the  in- 
structors as  well  as  the  learners  of  our  profession.  The  author*s 
observations  are  confessedly  miscellaneous,  and  of  an  occasional  kind, 
but  '*  a  rambling  excursion"  now  and  then  is  more  invigorating  and 
refreshing  than  the  formal  promenade.  The  former  often  brings  you 
to  unexpected  and  startling  scenes  ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  surprise 
and  in  the  prospect  of  adventure,  which  the  latter  cannot  afford.  We 
can  only  take  a  glimpse  here  and  there  at  the  regions  through  which 
the  excursionist  conducts  us. 

'•  T^ere  we  for  our  own  and  our  readers'  satisfaction  and  entertainment,  or 
for  some  higher  and  better  end,  about  to  go  through  a  course  of  reading  on 
the  foundation  of  general  morals,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  a  code  of 
professional  ethics,  to  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  root,  and  to  ascend  up 
from  it  to  the  timber,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers— we  would  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  stinted  browsing  in  the  ample  and  ancient  field ;  we 
would,  in  right  of  our  construction,  be  omnivorous,  trusting  to  a  stout  masti- 
cation, a  strong  digestion,  an  eclectic  and  rigorous  chylopoietic  staff  of  appro- 
priators  and  scaven^rs,  to  our  making  something  of  everything.  We  would 
not  despise  good  ola  Plutarch's  morals,  or  anybody  else's,  because  we  know 
chemistry  and  many  other  things  better  than  he  did ;  nor  would  we  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  our  best  morality  and  our  deepest  philosophy  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  human  duty,  of  moral  good  and  evil,  was  summed  up  in  the 
golden  rules  of  childhood — 'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.* " 

After  planning  an  ideal  journey  through  the  realms  of  mind,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  take,  a  warning  is  put  in,  which  it  equally 
behoves  the  traveller  to  act  uj)on  : — 

"But,  after  all  our  travel,  we  would  be  little  the  better  or  the  wiser,  if  we 
ourselves  did  not  inwardly  digest  and  appropriate,  as  '  upon  soul  and  con- 
science,' all  our  knowledge.  We  would  much  better  not  have  left  liome.  For 
it  is  true,  that  not  the  light  from  heaven,  not  the  riches  from  the  earth,  not 
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the  secrets  of  natnre^  not  the  minds  of  men  or  of  ourselves,  can  do  ns  anything 
but  evil,  if  onrselves,  our  iutnud  and  outward  senses,  are  not  kept  constanUj 
exercised,  so  as  to  discern  for  ourselves  what  is  jg;ood  uid  evil  m  us  and  for 
us.  We  must  carry  the  lights  of  our  own  consciousness  and  conscience  into 
all  our  researches,  or  we  will  in  all  likelihood  lose  our  pains." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Brown  is  no  advocate  for  tbat  vague 
cosmopolitanism  wiiich  is  one  of  the  extremes  of  modem  philanthropy. 

To  a  nation,  as  to  an  individual,  what  is  more  impoitent  than  the 
influence  of  home^home  ties,  home  feelings,  home  attachments,  home 
control,  and  home  advice?  who  that  has  been  abroad,  has  not  de- 
plored that  emancipation  from  the  salutary  check  of  social  opinion 
which  so  often  leads  the  Briton  into  physical  and  mental  vagaries 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  on  his  own  soil  ?  We  cannot  too 
strongly  denounce  the  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  acqairing  a  comet 
pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language,  detaches  the  youth  from  the 
sacred  influence  which  8URt)unds  him  in  his  native  conntxy,  and  whidi 
helps  to  impart  that  strength  and  vigour  which  he  must  acquire 
before  he  can  stand  alone,  and  resist  the  buffetings  and  temptations  of 
a  strange  worid.  Much  as  we  may  appreciate  the  advantage  of  travd 
and  foreign  intercourse,  and  desire  to  see  an  interchange  of  all  that 
is  good  between  diflerent  nations,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  '^to 
carry  with  us  the  lights  of  our  own  consciousness  and  conscienoe,"  in 
order  that  the  dazzling  effect  of  novelty  may  not  overpower  our  judg- 
ment.    A  man  must  indeed  be  **  used  up,**  who  says : 

"  CoBlom  non  aninuim  matant,  qui  trans  mare  ctmniit.^ 
The  change  is  more  likely  to  be  too  great  tihan  too  small,  unless,  espe- 
cially in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  a  home 
atmosphere  is  an  abiding  one.  Therefore,  physically  and  mentally, 
beware  how  and  under  what  circumstances  the  untutored  child  or 
youth  is  allowed  to  roam  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  a  foreign 
country  or  of  foreign  literature. 

**  An'M  y«t«rlaad,  aa^a  Thenre  8chlie«  Dkh  an, 
Dies  halte  fest  mit  Deincm  ganzen  Herzen, 
Dort  in  der  frcmden  Welt  stelist  Da  allein." 

Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  let  our  researches  and  our  work  be 
carried  on  with  the  remembrance 

"That  there  is  something  else  than  this  earth-^that  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  and  ear — that  seeing  is  not  believing;  and  that  it  is  pleasant^ 
refreshing,  and  wholesome,  after  the  hurry,  and  heat,  and  din  of  the  day,  ite 
flaring  lights  and  its  eager  work,  to  cool  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  rest  them 
on  the  silent  and  clear  oarkness  of  night,  '  sowed  with  stars,  thick  as  a  field.' 
Let  us  keep  everything  worth  keeping,  and  add,  not  substitute ;  do  not  let  as 
lose  ourselves  in  seeking  for  our  basic  radical  or  our  primary  cell ;  let  ns  re- 
member that  the  analytic  spirit  of  the  age  may  kill  as  well  as  instruct,  and 
may  do  harm  as  well  as  good;  that  while  it  quickens  the  pulse,  strengthens 
the  eye  and  the  arm,  and  adds  cunning  to  the  fingers,  it  may,  if  carried  to  ex- 
cess, confuse  the  vision,  stupify  and  madden  the  brain,  and  instead  of  directing, 
derange  and  destroy." 

In  the  very  able  exposition  of  the  advances  made  during  the  present 
century  in  military  hygi^e^  which  follows  the  Excursus  Ethicus,  Dr. 
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Brown  dwells  eloquently  upon  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  cansehy 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  whose  '  MUitary  Miscellany'  should,  according  to 
Lord  Hardinge,  "he  in  the  hands  of  every  army-sargeon  and  in  every 
orderly-room  in  the  service."  Willingly  woald  we  draw  upon  this 
valuahle  esnty  for  some  of  the  interesting  and  cheering  information  it 
contains,  hut  the  inexorahle  Fates  which  control  a  reviewer  foroe  on 
oar  march.  This  brings  us  to  a  mor^eau  that  we  regard  as  the  gem 
of  the  volume,  a  genial,  warm-hearted  bit  of  medical  experience  which, 
for  truthfulness  of  colouring  and  drawing,  for  elegance  of  conception 
and  propriety  of  execution,  may  take  rank  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
day.  As  medical  men,  we  would  especially  thank  Dr.  Brown  for  the 
manly  and  hearty  sympathy  which  he  expresses  for  the  poor  and  the 
suffering,  for  the  example  he  here  holds  forth  to  the  student  never  to 
forget  in  the  scientific  interest  the  claims  of  humanity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  ^Diary  of  a  Physician"  that  can  be  compiled  to  "Rab 
and  his  Friends."  It  is  a  simple  tale.  It  records  an  event  such  as 
daily  occurs  in  the  walls  of  a  hospital ;  its  subject  is  the  same  as  that 
related  by  Warren  in  the  *  Diary'  under  the*  title  of  Cancer;  but  there 
is  a  reality  about  it,  a  healthy  vigour  in  the  sympathy  and  sentiment 
which  run  through  it,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  stamp.  The  opening 
is  so  characteristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  as  a  bonne 
bouche  which  must,  we  think,  make  our  reader's  mouth  water  to  enjoy 
a  taste  of  what  follows : — 

"Four  and  thirty  years  a^.  Bob  Ainslie  and  I  were  coming  up  lufinnary- 
street  from  the  High  School,  our  heads  together  and  our  arms  mtertwisted,  as 
only  lovers  and  boys  know  how  or  why. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  turned  north,  we  espied  a  crowd 
at  the  Tron  church.  'A  dog-fight !'  shouted  Bob,  aud  was  off;  aud  so  was  I; 
both  of  us  all  but  praying  that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  got  up  !  And  is 
not  this  boy  nature  ?  anf  human  nature  too  ?  aud  don't  we  all  wish  a  house  on 
lire  not  to  be  out  before  we  see  it  ?  Dogs  like  fighting ;  old  Isaac  says  they 
'  delight'  in  it,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  and  boys  are  not  cruel  because 
they  like  to  see  the  fight.  They  see  three  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or 
man — courage,  endurance,  and  skill — in  intense  action.  This  is  very  different 
from  a  love  of  making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and  aggravating,  and  making 
gain  by  their  pluck.  A  boy — be  he  ever  so  fond  himself  of  fighting — if  he  be 
a  good  boy,  nates  and  despises  all  this,  but  he  would  have  run  off  with  Bob 
and  me  fast  enough ;  it  is  a  natural  and  a  not  wicked  interest,  that  all  boys 
and  men  have  in  witnessing  intense  energy  in  action. 

''  Does  any  curious  and  finely  ignorant  woman  wish  to  know  how  Bob's  eye 
at  a  glance  announced  a  dog-fight  to  his  brain  ?  He  did  not,  he  could  not  see 
the  oogs  fighting;  it  was  a  flasii  of  an  inference,  a  rapid  induction." 

We  wonder  whether  Tom  Brown — tfte  Tom  Brown  whose  school- 
days are  the  delight  of  old  boys  and  young — ir  a  near  relative  of  our 
author.  'The  £Eun3y-likeness  can  scarce  be  denied^  and  we  wish  we  miglit 
prove  it  by  quoting  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  m/vo/xay/cu  However,  we 
have  often  thought,  while  enjoying  the  pith  whicn  a  reviewer  had 
extracted  from  a  book,  that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  the  author, 
inasmuch  as  many  readers  would  be  satisfied  with  having  thus  got  at 
the  quintessence  of  the  book  without  the  trouble  of  extracting  it  for 
themselves.     We  will  be  open  to  no  such  imputation.     We  should 
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therefore  say  to  all  wLo  have  anj  faith  in  onr  judgment  upon  sucli 
matters,  Go  and  baj  the  book,  were  we  not  afraid  of  seeing  so 
commonplace  a  piece  of  advice  quoted  upon  onr  authority  in  tbe  ordi- 
nary vehicles  of  booksellers*  advertisements  :  "  Dr.  John  Brown  s 
*  Horee  Subsecivae.'  Go  and  buy  the  book. — *  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review.'"  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding, we  therefore  emphatically  disclaim  and  deny  having 
given  tbe  advice  that  would  be  conveyed  in  such  an  announcement 

''  Ilab  and  his  Friends*'  does  not  conclude  the  book,  which  contains 
several  other  articles  of  value ;  but  for  more  reasons  than  one  we  can 
say  no  more  about  it  than  this,  that  should  it  be  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  Dr.  John  Brown  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage,  we  shonld 
wish'  to  ask  him  to  allow  us  the  ]»leasure  of  giving  him  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  of  thanking  him  for  enabling  us  to  add  one 
more  name  to  the  roll  of  worthy  names  who  are  an  honour  to  onr 
common  profession  and  our  common  coimtry. 
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ACKERMAKN. 

It  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  easy  analytical  methods  of  determining 
the  amounts  of  the  chief  urinary  exci*etions,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  our  Review  *  On  the  Influence  of  Baths,'  would  soon  be  applied 
to  elucidate  the  action  of  the  principal  medicines.  This  is,  in  fact, 
now  being  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  we  propose  to  select  for 
review  on  the  present  occasion  the  late  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  into  the  effects  and  tbe  mode  of  action  of 
Tartar  Emetic. 

Some  years  ago  investigations*  into  this  subject  were  made  by 
the  indefatigable  Dr.  Bocker,  of  Bonn,  an  observer  whose  name  will 
be  very  familiar  to  our  readers  in  connexion  with  observations  on  the 
influence  of  tea,  coffee,  wine,  beer,  d(ct  Dr.  Booker's  inquiries  into 
these  and  similar  subjects  have  been  received  in  Germany  with  some 
scepticism,  chiefly,  we  presume,  because  they  seemed  almost  too  elaborate 

*  We  pass  over  the  experiment  recorded  by  Hayenhofer  (Heller's  Archlv,  1846),  as  It  is 
quite  useless.    The  urea,  ftom  a  per-centage  determination,  is  said  to  be  increased, 
t  See  Tol.  xiT.  p.  890 
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and  too  extensive  to  have  been  perfoi-med  by  one  man.  But  we  mast  say 
that  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  doubting  their  general  correctness, 
and  as  they  have  been  verified  in  several  instances,  even  by  persons 
who  were  not  disposed  in  the  first  instance  to  attach  much  credit  to 
ihem,  we  cannot  pass  them  over  without  notice. 

Dr.  Booker's  experiments  were  made  on  himself.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  martyrdom  of  taking  for  nine  suooessive  days  no  less 
than  two  grains  and  a  half  daily  of  tartar  emetic.  Naturally  he  lost 
for  the  time  his  usually  good  appetite,  and  was  able  to  take  very  little 
food.  Probably  from  this  canse,  and  not  from  any  lessening  of  meta- 
morphosis or  retention  of  excretion,  the  elimination  of  solids  by  the 
kidneys  was  considerably  lessened,*  although  the  water  was  slightly 
(immaterially)  increased.  The  experiment,  in  fact,  was,  on  account  of 
the  partial  deprivation  of  food,  so  complicated  as  to  render  Dr. 
Booker's  self-devotion  really  of  little  use. 

He  noticed,  however,  one  fact — viz.,  that  with  this  lessening  of 
urinary  excretion  there  was  simultaneously  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  expired  from  the  lungs.  Some  exception  may,  per- 
haps, be  taken  to  Bbcker*s  experiments  on  this  point ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  interesting  in  connexion  with  more  exact  experiments  pre- 
sently to  be  detailed. 

Beigel,  the  next  observer  whose  experiments  we  have  to  notice,  was 
not  so  self-sacrificing  as  Dr.  Booker,  and  used  as  the  subjects  of  his 
researches  four  unlucky  patients,  to  whom  he  gave  for  four  days  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  daily,  in  divided  doses,  and  whom  he  thus  kept 
in  almost  constant  nausea.  The  amount  of  food  taken  by  these  un- 
happy victims  to  science  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  certain  they  must 
have  been  anything  but  good  trencher-men,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  urea  (the  only  ingredient  determined  by  Beigel)  was 
greatly  and  invariably  lessened  (by  about  five  grammes  =  seventy-seven 
grains  daily).   The  water  was  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  lessened. 

Beigel  (to  whose  researches  we  attach  on  the  whole  little  impor- 
tance, so  incomplete  are  many  of  them,  and  so  carelessly  are  the 
results  calculated)  believes  that  this  lessening  of  urea  was  due  to  a 
true  *'  antiphlogistic  action'*  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  not  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  reception  and  digestion  of  food.  But  we  cannot 
allow  that  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  for  this  opinion.  As  long  as 
we  can  find  an  adequate  cause  for  a  result  (and  this  is  indubitably 
given  in  this  instance  by  the  insufficient  supply  of  food,  which  made 
the  urine  like  the  urine  of  inanition),  it  is  surely  not  correct  to 
assign  another  cause  for  the  diminution  of  urea.  Clearly  the  onus  of 
proof  still  rests  with  those  who  affirm  the  antiphlogistic  action  of  the 
tartar  emetic 

•  The  solids  of  the  orlne  were  lessened  by  7'1G9  grammes,  or  110^  grains  in  each  2 1  hours. 
„    urea  „  ,.  4-874         „  74  „ 

„    uric  acid  „  „  0002        „  08         „ 

„    fireproof  salts    „  „  0*0  3C         n  1  tt 

«,    volatile  salts  and  extractives  2-897        „  3ft         ,>  * 

The  most  curious  result  here  is  the  very  slight  diminntion  of  the  fireproof  salts — the  sul- 
phates, phosphates,  chlorides. 
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No  obeeryatioiiB  were  made  b j  Beigel  oa  the  ezcretioBs  of  tlie  akin, 
the  lang%  or  the  inteetines. 

A  much  more  complete  investigation  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Acker* 
mann,  and  we  shall  not  apologize  for  analysing  his  elaborate  essay  al 
some  length. 

Dr.  Ackennann  attempted  to  determine  the  effect  of  tartar  emeddc 
on  the  pulse,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  respiration^  and  the 
excretions.  In  examining  the  urine  he  was  able  only  to  examine  the 
quantities  of  the  urea»  uric  acid,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  free 
acidity,  and  the  pigment  (after  Yogel),  and  therefore  he  has  left  much 
&>r  future  observers  to  do.     Still  his  results  are  highly  interesting. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  his  experiments,  some  detail  of  his 
method  is  necessary. 

He  selected  three  healthy  young  men,  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  made  three  sets  of  experiments  on  each. 
Between  any  two  experiments  on  the  same  person,  at  least  six  days 
were  allowed  to  intervene.  On  the  day  before  the  experim^it  the 
person  experimented  on  was  kept  on  regulated  diet;  on  the  day  itself 
nothing  was  taken  except  a  morning  cup  of  coffee.  He  was  weighed 
after  the  bowels  and  bladder  had  been  emptied,  and  then  went  to  bed 
and  remained  tranquilly  in  it  for  nine  hours.  Every  five  minutes  the 
pulse  and  respirations  were  counted,  and  the  temperatures  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  hands  were  determined.  Dr.  Ackennaan  details  at 
length  the  means  he  adopted  for  avoiding  fidlacies  in  detennining  this 
latter  point.  After  the  person  had  remained  in  bed  an  hour  a  certain 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  was  given,  usually  four  oentigrammes^  in 
warm  infusion  of  orange ;  and  this  dose,  doubled  or  halved  according 
to  its  slight  or  severe  effect,  was  repeated. 

One  hour  after  the  tartar  emetic  had  been  taken  the  bladder  was 
emptied,  and  fi*om  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  urine 
was  considered  to  represent  the  composition  it  would  have  under  the 
influence  of  the  medicine.  The  amount  of  "  insensible  perspiration'* 
(skin  and  lungs)  was  known  of  course  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
urine  and  f»ces  (if  any)  passed  during  the  period,  from  the  total 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  as  determined  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
By  this  method  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influences  of  food  and  of  exer- 
cise were  avoided,  as  the  system  was  fasting,  and  the  body  was  tranquil; 
and  that  the  skin  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  J;hroughout. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results. 

1.  The  PvJUe. — For  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  individual  and 
the  dose  (length  of  time  being  inversely  as  the  dose),  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced in  any  way  on  the  system  by  the  tartar  emetic.  Then  commenced 
an  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  and,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  usually  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  feeling  of  nausea  was  perceived.  The  quickening  of 
the  pulse  increased  with  the  degree  of  nausea,  rose  rapidly  just  before, 
and  reached  its  maximum  with,  the  vomiting;  then  declined  dightly,  and 
remained  stationary  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  underwent  changes 
to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.     This  quickening  of  the  pulse  was  so 
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IntimAtelj  connected  with  the  nausea^  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  this;  it  even  varied  iu  amount  as  the  nausea  increased  or 
decreased  temporarily,  before  the  sickness  fairly  came  on.  As  with 
the  nausea^  so  with  the  pulse,  its  rapidity  and  quickness  of  rising 
increased  as  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic  was  increased.  The  mean 
maximum  of  the  rise  (of  all  three  men)  was  forty-two  beats  per 
minute.  Never,  on  any  one  occasion  during  the  period  of  nausea, 
did  the  pulae^  even  after  vomiting,  sink  to  the  normal  standard.* 

The  pulse  was  not  only  quicker,  it  was  also  weaker — ^Le.,  there  was 
a  diminution  in  the  lai^ness  of  the  wave  of  blood,  as  felt  by  the 
finger;  when  this  diminntion  reached  its  highest  point,  a  diminution 
in  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  heart's  impulse  could  be  perceived. 
The  frequency  and  strength  of  the  pulse  were  therefore  in  an  inverse 
ratio. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  nausea  the  pulse  fell  somewhat,  yet  still 
lemained  frequent  for  some  time;  then  it  increased  again  in  frequency, 
and  then  finsily  declined.  This  last  or  second  idse  was  never  equal  to 
that  of  the  primary  rising,  it  was  earlier  and  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  dose.  The  largeness  of  the  pulse  was  greater  than  in  the  primary 
rifle,t  and  the  heart's  action  increased  in  amount. 

Fall  in  the  number  of  beats  of  the  pulse  below  the  healthy  fre- 
quency, as  described  by  so  many  observers,  has  never  been  seen  by 
Ackermann  on  any  single  occasion  in  the  first  eight  hours  9&^v  a  small 
or  medium  dose  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  weakness  of  the  pulse  La,  diminution  of  lateral  pressure,  haa 
been  proved  by  Lenz  by  hiemadynamometric  researches,  j; 

*  Theae  remits  accord  with  soma  fbrmerly  made  by  the  same  author;  they  are  in 
■cooidaiice  also  with  the  statement  of  Paris,  who  speaks  of  the  pnlse  as  **  fteble,  quiOtt 
and  irregular,''  dulBg  nausea,  and  of  I^euraann.  Dr.  Ackermann  does  not  deny,  thoogb 
he  does  not  expressly  affirm,  that,  as  stated  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  the  quickened 
poise  of  pyrexia  may  be  lessened  in  frequency  during  the  naosea  of  tartar  emetic,  and  not 
inevsased.  as  the  healthy  pnlse  would  appear  to  be  under  the  same  drcnmstenees. 

t  Ackermann  gires  the  folloiriog  scheme  to  explain  his  vievrs  (which  are  of  course  not 
noTcl),  on  the  size  of  the  pulse.  The  quality  of  the  pulse — ^i.  e.,  the  amount  of  lateral 
tsnsion— Is  the  result  of  two  Ihetort:  the  pressure  under  which  the  blood  Sows  in  the 
vesselB,  and  the  resistance  which  the  arterial  walls  exert  on  the  distending  blood.  An 
increase  in  distending  preamtre  is  produced  by  the  increased  force  of  the  heart,  or  by  an 
increased  resistance  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  The  amount  of  nuistance 
depends  oo  the  degree  of  elaattoily  and  oontraotiag  power  of  the  t^Msels.  The  following 
sdicme  shows  the  Tarieties : 

1.  Pressure  remaining  unaltered,  with— 

a.  Unchanged  resistance  »  pulse  is  unaltered. 

6.  Increased  „        ^  pnlM  small  and  hard. 

e.  Diminished        „       »  pulse  laige  and  aoft. 

S.  Ptesiue  tUCTsased,  wiUi    ■' 

a.  UaohaDgcd  rwiatincn  *•  pulse  laiga  and  hard* 

b.  Increased  „        —  pulse  unaltered. 

0.  Diminished         „        »  pulse  large  and  hard. 

3.  Pressure  diminished,  with— 
a.  Unchanged  resistance  ->  pulse  amaU  and  soft, 
ft.  Increased  „        »■  pulse  small  and  soft. 

c.  Diminished         „        =  pulse  is  unaltered. 

X  Experimenta  de  ratiooe  inter  palsns  firequentiam,  sanguinis  prsssJonem  lateralem,  et 
aangninis  flaentis  celertUtem  obtinente.— Diss.  Inang,,  Docpat,  1868.    Quoted  by  Acker- 
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The  iTLCtediSe^  frequency  of  the  pulfle  is  referred  by  Ackermann  to  a 
weakened  or  parcJytic  condition  of  the  vagus.  Whether  the  weakening 
of  the  pulse  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  like  cause  is  not  so  clear. 

The  efifect  of  section  of  the  vagus  (of  course  besides  increasing  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action^  is,  according  to  Yolkmann,  Nasse, 
Lenz,  and  Brown-S^quard,  to  lessen  eventually  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  arterial  walls,  although  it  at  first  causes  an  increase. 
The  experiments  of  Ludwig,  Jacobson,  and  Fomelin«  however,  lead  to 
a  different  result,  for  after  section  of  the  vagi  there  was  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart.  While  experiments  are  thus  con- 
tradictory, the  lessened  size  of  the  pulse  due  to  tartar  emetic  cannot 
be  safely  referred  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus.  It  may  possibly  be  partly 
due,  Ackermann  surmises,  to  arterial  cramp.* 

Whatever  may  be  cause  of  the  lessened  force  of  the  heart,  its  con- 
sequences are  plain  enough;  a  certain  amount  of  venous  and  capillary 
hypenemia  must  occur,  as  in  these  vessek  the  resLstanoe  to  the  flow  of 
blcK>d  is  from  obvious  circumstances  greater  than  in  the  arteries,  and  this 
hypenemia  occurs  most  in  the  parts  remotest  firom  the  heart,  as 
the  hands  and  feet.  A  namlier  of  phenomena  result  directly  from 
this  congestion  or  hypenemia;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  of  the 
hands  lessens;  a  bluish  mi  (cyanotic)  congestion  of  them  and  of  the  &ce 
is  observed ;  and  a  cold  sweat  appears  on  several  parts  of  the  skin. 
Of  these  results  the  most  interesting  are  in 

2,  Tlie  Temperature, — Some  minutes  (five  to  thirty)  afiber  the 
primary  quickening  of  the  pulse  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  nausea,  the  temperature  of  the  hand  was  clearly  found  to  diminish ; 
it  had  a  reUtion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  puLse  (and  to  its  weakness?), 
and  was  greater  also  in  proportion  to  the  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic 
It  was  in  proportion  to  the  cyanosis  of  the  hands  and  face.  The 
coldness  of  the  hands  gave  the  patient  a  sensation  of  general  cold.t 

The  cyanotic  appearance  of  the  hands  and  &oe  disappeared,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hand  usually  rose  (even  above  the  normal  height), 
after  the  nausea  and  vomiting  were  over,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
pulse,  after  remaining  at  the  same  point  for  some  time,  commenced  to 
have  what  Ackermann  calls  its  secondary  rising;  and  when  the 
impulse  of  the  heai-t  and  the  size  of  the  pulse  were  alike  increased. 
Although  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  was  thus  at  first  lowered, 
the  temperature  of  t/ie  mouth  was  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
either  at  the  normal  height,  or  had  unimportant  vaiiacions,  till  the 
period  of  the  secondary  rising  of  the  pulse,  when  it  became  much 
increased  (about  V  Fah.  on  an  average).  The  fact  that  the  tempe- 
rature did  not  £edl  during  the  nausea  period,  when  the  heart's  action 
was  quick  and  weak,  is  not  consider<^  by  Ackermann  to  militate 
against  his  hypothesis,  that  the  fidl  of  temperature  in  the  hand  de- 

'^  It  is  curious  enough  to  find  Iiow  often  modern  research  makes  use  of  such  terms,  and 
refers  to  such  phenomena,  as  cramp  and  spasm  of  the  ressels— i>hrase8  so  fkmiltar  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago. 

t  Juiit  as  Thierfelder  has  shown  tliat  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  the  patient  feels  hot 
when  the  hands  and  face  are  hot ;  it  is  the  state  of  these  parts  and  not  the  real  heat  of 
the  blood  which  causes  the  feelings  of  heat  and  coldness  in  febrile  < 
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pended  on  the  cyanosis,  for  he  ohserved  that  this  yenous  and  capillary 
congestion  would  of  course  be  much  less  near,  than  at  a  great  distance 
from,  the  heart. 

3.  Tlie  ReapiroHons, — The  number  of  respirations  was  increased,  and 
followed  the  alterations  in  the  pulse — ^i.e.,  the  respirations  at  first  were 
quickened,  lessened  after  the  nausea  wto  oyer  to  the  normal  amount, 
and  then  rose  somewhat  again  with  the  secondary  rising  of  the  pulse. 

4.  The  £xcreHo7i8  and  Seoretiane. — Simultaneously  with  the  nausea 
there  occurred  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  saliva,  which  reached  its 
maximum  shortly  before  the  Yomiting.  It  came  principally  from  the 
parotid,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  deglutition.  As  we  know  from 
Ludwig^s  experiments  that  this  may  have  been  from  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  gland  (either  direct  or  reflected)^  it  may  be  presumed 
that  tartar  emetic  acts  on  the  salivary  branches  by  reflected  irritation 
from  either  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve^  the  gustatory  branches  of  the 
fifth,  or  the  vagus — ^probably  the  latter.  Or;  as  Kolliker  has  lately 
argaed  that  increase  of  saliva  from  the  action  of  TJrari  depends  on 
nervous  and  vascular  paralysis,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  increased 
salivary  flux  caused  by  tartar  emetic  may  be  due  rather  to  this  cause 
than  to  irritation,  and  the  other  depressing  and  paralytic  effects  of  the 
drug  give  probability  to  this  suppositioD. 

The  effect  on  the  urine  and  insensible  perspiration  was  the  following. 
On  the  whole,  tartar  emetic  augmented  very  much  the  total  excretions, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  The  "insensible  perspiration" 
(akin  and  lungs)  was  increased  by  half  in  some  cases,  in  others  doubled, 
or  even  more  than  doubled.  This  depended  chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  the 
clammy  sweats  of  the  nausea  period,  and  the  warm  perspiration  after 
vomiting  j  but  probably  partly  also  on  increase  of  pulmonary  exhalation; 
and  here  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  experiments  of  Booker  on  the  ex- 
cretion of  carbonic  acid.  It  would  be  very  important  to  examine 
these  two  excretions  separately. 

The  quantity  of  vomited  matters  depended  on  the  largeness  of  the 
dose.  In  some  cases  there  was  purging.  The  amount  of  the  water 
of  the  urine  was  lessened,  and  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  dose  and 
to  the  amount  of  the  other  excretions.  The  quantity  of  urea  was, 
however,  increased,  on  an  average,  by  one-eighth,  or  in  some  experi- 
ments even  by  one-fourth;  the  greater  the  dose  the  greater  (almost 
constantly)  was  the  increase. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  lessened  especially  in  the  cases 
in  which  besides  yomiting  there  was  diarrhoea.  The  pigment  (de- 
termined by  Yogel's  method)  and  the  uric  acid  increased  generally  ; 
the  amount  of  iSee  acidity  was  variable. 

Some  ef  these  results  are  easily  explicable;  the  diminutions  of 
urinary  water  and  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  fasting,  but  chiefly  from  the  passage  of  these  substances  in  in- 
creased quantity  from  the  stomach,  bowels  (in  some  cases),  and  skin. 
That  the  skin  pla}^^  a  part  here  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  even  when 
there  was  no  vomiting  or  purging,  the  amount  of  urinary  water  lessened. 

46-xxiii.  '5 
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Bat  tbe  deeaded  and  inTttiable.  incnaae  in  tlie  vw,  and  the  oflMi 
increaae  in  tbe  pigmant  ind  uric  add,  an  modi  lest  aufly  fflrpkimd 

As  the  urea  was  thus  increased  in  a  &sting  system  (^^en  it  wffM 
normally  Iuito  ksaonad),  and  when  the  slda  naaa  aotii^  ^^Jr  the 
iacreaae  was  not  owing  to  tmpfly  of  food  or  dkoofcad  perapiimtiBa. 
Was  it  due  to  increaaed  ■wtamorpliOBiSi  or  aimplj  iaoreafled  dim»> 
nationf  Ackeramnn  refers  it  to  tlw  fitmnai^  and  aaeiMto  believe  Art 
tjasne-cbaage  became  extramelyjMtiVe  in  wkkt  we  owf  tena  the  period 
of  reaction — i«e^  in  the  period  after  the  nanaea  and  vomiting,  when 
there  was  the  so-oalied  aeoondary  rising  of  the  poise;,  and  when  tim 
the  cyanosis  of  the  hand  dkappeaxed,  and  the  tempendan  both  of 
hands  and  month  nngmented.  In  order  tp  determine  this  question,  a 
aeries  of  hourly  analyses^  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  hei^  U, 
and  nfter  the  navsea  period,  are  neoeamiy ;  and  tfaeae  A<^eimann  bis 
not  made.  In  his  taUe^  tbe  nrine  of  the  whole  tartai^^oMtic  period  is 
pat  together,  and  is  compared  with  a  corresponding  period  without 
medicine.  It  is  certainly  more  likely  that  the  ureal  increase  is  dm 
rather  to  aogmented  metamorphosis,  especially  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  action,  than  to  merely  increased  diminatian*  bat  furthor 
experiments  must  definitdy  settle  these  points. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  difficult  phenomenon  to  explain  in  the 
whole  inqniry  is  this  aaid  increase  of  the  nrea;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  (though  we  do  not  attach  a  great  importance  to  thesd) 
Bodcer's  results  are  entirdy  opposed  in  this  partKxdar  to  those  dT 
Ackermann. 

One  of  two  hypotheses  most  be  adopted,  if  Adcermann's  statement 
be  received :  first,  either  the  area  was  increased  daring  the  whde 
period  of  the  action  of  the  tartar  emetic ;  or,  second,  it  was  ineressed, 
as  Ackermann  appears  to  maintain,  only  daring  that  period  of  t»- 
toming  force  of  the  poise  and  heightened  temperature  which  acoom* 
panied  the  complete  cessation  of  the  nausea.  In  the  first  case^  it  seeou 
highly  unlikdy  that,  with  a  weakened  heart,  and  a  general  capillary 
«nd  venous  congestion,  proceeding  from  weakened  circnlatioD,  thero 
should  have  been  sudi  great  increase  of  tissoe-metamorphoeis.  In 
the  second  case,  it  seems  equally  unlikely  that  the  tissoe-metamor* 
phosis  should  have  been  so  great  as  to  raise  the  urea  to  so  great  an 
amount 

We  have  looked  anxiously  at  Ackermann's  experiments  to  detect 
some  £Ulacy,  bnt  not  only  do  we  perceive  none,  but  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  waa  the  increase  constant,  but  it  augmented  (with  ono 
•exception  in  seven  experiments)  with  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic*  StiU» 
without  being  able  to  allege  any  good  grounds  for  our  doobt,  we  most 
confess  we  still  do  doubt  on  this  point,  and  shaU  be  glad  to  have  Acker- 
mann's obs^vation  confirmed  or  disproved  by  others. 
•  To  sum  up  Aokormann's  results : — 
1.  Tartar  emetic  quickens  the  action  of  the  hearty  poonbly  by  par- 
tially pandysing  the  vagus. 

*  We  eonld  hare  wUhed,  howeTer,  that  Aekermanii  had  8tal«d  Ui  ezpcrimoiti  <m  fkt 
«rine  in  greater  detail. 
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2.  It  weakens,  at  Ant,  the  fiiroe  of  the  heart  firam  an  UBoertain 
«aii8e(pttraly8i8ofvag«sf);  aabseqaeftily,  idiea  its  efibets  are  paauag 
<3fS,  tlie  hearths  M/taoa  augmesits  ia  ferae. 

5.  It  produces,  at  fint,  general  eapiUary  and  v&honm  hyperauiay  <m 
aooovnt  of  the  weakened  heart ;  and  afterwwth^  geneo^l  relazatioo  of 
the  vess^  vdwnUie  e£fed8  are  passing  <^  and  wben  the  heart's  aotioa 
inereasea 

4.  It  causes  iscreaaed  action  of  the  skin  'during  the  hypemmift 
(cold  and  chunmy  sweats),  and  daring  the  after  period  of  increased 
action  (warm  sweating). 

6,  It  lowers  daring  the  first  period  the  temperatiue  of  eztrame 
parts,  and  subsequently  causes  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature  over  the 
nomud  amount. 

6.  It  increases  the  number  of  respSratiops,  and  probably  augments 
the  pulmonary  exhalations. 

7.  It  augments  the  stomadi  and  intestinal  secretionci^  producing 
Yomrtingand  sometimes  purging. 

8.  It  augments  the  flow  of  parotid  seeretiony  whethor  from  irrxta- 
tion  (direct  or  reflected),  or  paralysis  (^  tbe  nerves»  is  uncertain. 

9.  It  lessens  the  urinary  water  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  increased  discharges  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  skin^ 
and  lungs. 

10.  It  augments  the  urea  and  uric  acid,  from  keightened  meta- 
morphosis (?). 

11.  On  the  whole,  in  8|>ite  of  the  lessening  of  urinary  water,  it  aug« 
ments  the  total  excretions,  even  when  there  is  no  vomiting  or  purging, 
and  this  is  prodnoed  especially  by  its  great  action  on  the  skin. 

We  could  have  wiriied  that  the  observations  by  Ackermaan  had  been 
carried  still  further,  and  that  ^e  etffiscts  of  doses  of  tartar  emetic  too 
small  to  produce  nausea,  had  been  determined,  bnt  this  must  be  left 
for  future  observers.  In  the  mean  time,  we  believe  that  Dn  Ackermann 
has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  this 
impoitant  drug. 

Such  is  the  offset  of  tartar  emetic  on  the  Asafi%  body,  what  are 
its  effects  in  diaecue  ?  We  need  scarcely  observe^  that  the  influence 
of  a  remedy  on  the  body  in  disease  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  the  body  in  health,  though  of  course  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  eflfects  will  be  found  to  be  analogoius,  if  not  identicaL 
Independent  observations  must,  however,  be  made  in  each  separate 
disease,  and  a  great  field  is  thus  thrown  open  for  exact  therapeutical 
inquiry.  At  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate what  seem  to  be  the  chief  agencies  which  tartar  emetic  exei-ts  in 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  usually  given. 

As  remarked  by  Ackermann,  tartar  emetic,  by  reducing  the  force 
of  the  heart  and  lowering  tiie  temperature  and  increasing  elimination, 
is  entitled  to  the  reputation  it  has  acquired  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
states.  Still  it  is  not  a  febrifuge  in  the  sense  in  which  quinine  or 
azaenio  i&  '  No  amount  of  it  will  cut  short  a  fit  of  ague,  and  it  must 
be  termed,  not  a  radical  but  a  flymptomatic  febrifuge. 
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In  bronchitis  and  pnenroonia  it  acts  in  the  same  way  by  its  action 
on  the  heai-t,  the  circulation;  and  the  emunotories.  But  it  has  heie 
a  special  action,  as  it  appears  to  aid  expectoration,  which  it  does  not 
only  by  the  mechanical  act  of  yomiting,  but  also  by  producing  a  sort 
of  liquefaction  or  diminution  of  consistence  of  the  exudationtj  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells.  This  last  and  very  important  effect 
seems  to  be  tolerably  certain,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Ackennann 
to  occur  by  an  increased  transudation  of  blood  serum  through  the 
pulmonary  capillarii'S,  in  an  analogous  way  to  that  in  which  the  in- 
creased sweating  of  the  skin  is  brought  about.  In  hiemoptyeis,  the 
good  effiM3t  of  tartar  emetic  must  be  attributed  to  its  depi*es&ing  effect 
on  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  diminution  of  the. lateral  pressure 
on  the  vessels. 

In  asthma,  its  good  effect  is  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  expec- 
toration, but  as  it  is  also  beneficial  for  the  time  when  it  does  not  do 
this,  and  when,  in  feet,  there  is  little  expectoration  to  be  got  rid  of, 
Ackermann  conjectures  that  it  may  act  by  producing  in  the  TSgns 
not  only  a  degree  of  paralysis,  but  also  a  diminution  of  its  power  of 
conducting  sensation,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  organs, 
which  by  reflex  action  cause  the  asthma,  produce  a  lessened  influence 
on  the  nervous  centres. 

As  an  addendum  to  these  observations  of  Ackermann's,  we  may 
mention  some  experiments  lately  made  by  Hoppe,*  on  the  effects  ot 
tartai*  emetic  applied  locally  to  the  eyes  of  rabbits.  When  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  was  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  it  caused 
at  first  some  sensitive  irritation,  and  a  certain  moderate  amount  of 
vascular  irritation  and  hypenemia.  A  second  quantity  of  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  (making  a  quarter  in  all),  caused  contraction  of  vessels,  and 
exudation.  Two  days  afterwards  the  exudation  disappeared,  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  still  continued.  On  the  third  day  the  contrac- 
tion began  to  diminish,  and  was  succeeded  by  enlai^ement  of  the 
vessels,  which,  after  lasting  for  some  time,  lessened  and  disappeared. 
Then,  without  any  re-application  of  the  tartar  emetic,  fresh  contraction 
came  on,  and  was  followed  again  by  dilatation,  and  these  alternations 
appear  to  have  occun^d  several  times,  so  that  the  eye  was  not  en- 
tirely normal  even  on  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  day  after  the 
experiment.  Hoppe  cousidera  that  the  action  of  tartar  emetic  is 
especially  exerted  directly  on  the  vessels,  and  he  somewhat  dogma- 
tically pronounces  all  the  indirect  reflex,  pai*alytic,  *' inhibitory" 
theories  of  inflammation  to  be  incorrect.  The  most  remarkable  part 
about  his  experiment,  is  the  immense  length  of  time  the  effects  cf  so 
small  a  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  lasted.  At  the  end  of  more  than  a 
year  and  a-half,  the  vessels  of  the  eye  were  still  unsound  from  the 
local  action  of  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic ! 

Surely  some  other  causes  must  have  co-operated  in  producing  such 
a.duration  of  symptoms  which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  comparatively 
transient. 

«  Die  Gef  UMwirknng  des  Tartsms  stibifttos  mid  des  Sulphnr  stlbiatom  aonntlMiim, 
nntersucht  am  Auge  des  Kaniuchen,  von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Hoppe;  Zeitschrift  der  k.  k.  QeteU- 
•chafk  der  Aerzte  xu  Wien,  Nos.  45,  46.     1858. 
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Principes  de  JfiiAamque  Animale,  ou  Htude  de  la  Locomotion  cJiez 
rilomme  et  les  Animaux  Vertibres.  Par  Felix  Giraud-Teulon, 
Docteiir  eu  M^ecine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,  ancien  61eve  de 
rScole  Poljtechnique ;  ouvrage  accompagD6  de  65  figures  inter^ 
cai6es  dans  le  text — Faria^  1858.     pp.  483. 

Principlea  of  Animal  Mechanics,  or  Studies  on  the  Locomotive  Organs 
of  Mam,  and  Vertdyrate  Animals,  By  Dr.  Felix  GiiiAUi>-TEULoy, 
With  Illustrations. 

Medkooiik  der  Mensddiclien  Oeliioerkzeuge,  Eins  AnatomiscJtrPhysiolo- 
gische  Uniersudiung.  Von  der  Briidem  Wilhelh  Webeb,  Pro- 
fessor in  Qottingen,  und  Eduabd  Webeb,  Prosector  in  Leipsic. 
Nebst  einem  Hefte  mit  17  Tafeln  Anatomischer  Abbildunger. — 
Gottingm,  1836.     pp.  426. 

The  Mechanism  of  tfhe  Organs  of  Locomotion  of  Man  :  an  Anatomtco- 
Physiological  Inguiry.  By  the  Brothers  William  Weber  and 
Edward  Weber. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Felix  Giraud-Teulon  is  one  of  considerable  merit ; 
bat  we  think  that  it  might  have  been  compressed  with  advantage,  and 
that  the  author  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  amount  of  intelligence 
generally  diffused  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  muscular  action — that 
IB  to  say,  of  the  two  varieties  of  contractility  of  which  Bichat  wrote, 
the  one  voluntary,  the  other  tonic  or  involuntary.  The  latter  is 
lightly  described  as  a  force  which,  like  voluntary  contractility,  per- 
Ibnus  a  definite  rdle  in  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  the  animal 
mechanism ;  it  presides  over  the  equilibrium  of  repose  in  the  same 
way  as  the  former  governs  the  state  of  movement  Let  us  analyze 
Section  J. 

The  author  is  not  quite  content  with  the  observation  of  Bichat, 
who,  speaking  of  muscular  action,  says: 

I' Whatever  may  be  the  spots  of  attachment  which  serve  as  tlte  fixed 
point  or  the  moveable  point,  they  (the  muscles)  always  act  in  the  inverse  sense 
of  the  supposed  direction  proceedmg  from  the  first  point.  After  this  general 
rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  sec  a  muscle  iu  the  dead  subject  to  pronounce  its  use." 

Admitting  that  this  principle  is  true  in  a  great  number  of  circum- 
stances^  Dr.  Teulon  goes  on  to  say  that 

"  All  movements  are  far  from  being  so  simple  as  we  imagine.  If  at  every 
instant  they  are  subject  to  the  most  ordinarv  law  of  the  lever,  at  every  instant 
the  conditions  of  their  law  mB,y  vary ;  ana  thev  do  vary,  in  truth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simultaneous  action  of  some  otner  muscle,  of  which  nothing 
would  tell  us  <i  priori  that  we  ought  to  take  account.  Thus  the  deltoid  has 
for  its  evident  effect  to  raise  the  arm ;  and  nevertheless  it  has  been  known 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  that  it  is  unable,  without  assistance,  to  bring  the 
limb  beyond  the  horizontal.  The  combination  of  the  serratus  maguus  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  in  its  whole  extent  the  complete  movement  which 
from  all  antiquity  has  been  referred  to  it."  (p.  7.) 

Now  this  enor,  as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  has  long 
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been  recognised  in  the  anatomical  world ;  it  originated  in  conelasioiffl 
deduced  from  shandy  diaaection  and  fiioltj  experiment  It  vaft 
tanght  at  the  schools  and  repeated  at  the  examining  boards  long  after 
it  had  been  banished  from  every  scientific  work.  But  for  many  years 
the  pre(ds6  attachment  of  mnscles  has  been  made  a  special  matter  of 
investigation,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  dissections,  though 
often  differing  from  preconceived  snppositicms,  have  yet  bonie  oat  tbe 
generally  received  law  expressed  by  Bichat.  We  go  &Tther  even  tban 
this  ;  we  recognise  powerful  muscles,  such  as  the  deltoid,  trapesius,  and 
serratus  magnus,  by  which  the  anterior  or  upper  extremity  and  the 
trunk  are  firmly  united  in  a  variety  of  positions,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
jacent set  oi  muBcles»  which  act  as  fine-adjusters,  such  as  the  sapril  and 
infrik  ^inatus^  the  teres  minor  and  subscapularia.  Let  Dr.  Felix 
Giraud^Teulon  witness  the  small-sword  practice  of  some  of  his  martial 
countrymen.  He  will  see  the  upper  extremity  firm  in  its  relation  to 
the  trunk,  owing  to  the  continued  action  of  the  larger  muscles,  whik 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  limb  is  such  as  to  leave  the  hand  free  to 
direct  the  sw6rd*s  point  in  any  direction;  and  yet  both  sets  of  muscles 
are  acting  in  concert,  though  physiolocally  distinct.  We  may  ascertain 
the  action  of  a  mnsde  by  learning  upon  the  dead  subject  its  exact 
points  of  attachment,  but  in  drawing  condosions  as  to  its  action 
during  life,  we  must  nse  common  sense,  and  remember  that  were 
muscles  to  act  singly,  movements  would  be  sharp,  sudden,  angular,  aod 
inelegant,  such  as  they  are  not  in  nature. 

Of  the  voluntary  contractility  of  muscles  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
here.  Of  the  tonic  or  involuntary  contractility.  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon 
observes  that  Borelli,  having  a  fieilse  idea  of  this  tonic  force,  imagined 
that,  in  order  to  produce  its  useful  effect,  the  muscles  had  n^  of 
being  solicited  by  a  certain  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  BBtagoniBta 
He  rested  this  opinion  on  the  ialse  interpretation  of  a  true  bat  badly 
comprehended  fact  (vide  p.  12).  But,  says  the  author,  it  is  inexact 
to  advance  that  one  group  of  muscles  finds  its  power  only  in  the  re- 
sistance of  an  antagonistic  group;  and  Barthez,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  was  equally  in  error  when  he  attributed  to  muscular  tissue  the 
very  extraoxdinaty  property  which  he  designated  the  fixed  situation 
of  muscles.  This  idea  was  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
which  he  made  between  the  situation  of  the  levers  and  that  of  the 
forces  in  the  state  of  equilibrium.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
osseous  levers  are  constantly  solicited,  in  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments and  aroimd  their  pointB  (Tappui,  by  contrary  forces  equal  during 
repose,  but  differentially  unequal  during  movement.  If  it  were  other' 
wise,  movements,  instead  of  being  uniform,  would  become  uniformly 
accelerated ;  and  the  passage  from  repose  to  action  could  not  operate 
without  shocks  and  serious  errors  of  the  working  machine. 

The  author  describes  with  spirit  the  ^  muscular  sense,"  as  conceived 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell  He  tells  us  that  M.  Dnchenne^  of 
Boulogne,  has  lately  designated  it  **  muscular  conscience.**  We  do 
not  see  that  the  latter  term  is  the  more  expressive. 

Dr.  J.  Gttezin  affirms  that  he  has  made  the  disoovery  of  a  oontraetil» 
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piopertjof  the  i«iidoB8of  eartaki,  md  p«rluifMof  all  the  mmdM.  The 
Mifchor  warns  as  to  be  drounspeet  in  zeceiying'  this  Tiew  without 
fitfiher  eoo&raoAian,  in  which  advice  he  is  doabtless  correct.  The 
woaeiilar  tisBiie  during  its  oontraciion,  gains  in  thickness  what  it  loses 
in  length;  it  does  not  exp&rmaioe  anj  condensation.  This  opinion 
waa  affirmed  by  Borelli  in  opposition  to  Stenon,  and  was  demonstrated 
by  the  researches  of  MM.  Erman  and  Qerber. 

We  pass  over  Section  II.,  which  is  devoted  to  a  disquisitioii  upou 
"the  mechamcal  and  geometrical  errors  of  BoreUi,"  and  proceed- to 
Section  III.,  On  the  Movements  of  the  limbe.  The  levers  are  generally 
of  the  third  kind  (interpuiaaant),  and  that  which  the  moveable  extremity 
loses  in  power,  it  gains  in  rapidity;  bnt  when  cases  arise  in  which 
Katnre  wishes  to  produce  power  rather  than  rapidity,  then  there  is  a 
lever  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  order. 

Chapter  IL  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  erect  posture  {la 
0ttUi(m).  The  levers  destined  to  transmit  to  the  groond  the  weight  of 
the  tronk  in  qnadnipeds  cannot  be  compared  to  vertical  columns. 
They  communicate  saocessively  the  charges  which  they  support, 
under  notable  inclinations  of  levers,  one  upon  the  other.  The  muscular 
effort  which  strives  against  weight,  is  entirely  furnished  by  the 
extensors,  sncce&ively,  of  each  articulation,  ite.  By  the  aid  of  a 
diagram,  the  author  endeavours  to  demonstrate  precisely  the  mode  of 
transmission  of  that  action  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  trunk  on  the  member  to  the  ground;  and  he  points  out  how  the 
base  of  support  in  quadrupeds,  embracing  a  vast  quadrilateral  space 
by  the  four  members,  has  nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  relative 
siaee  of  such  members.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  animal  is 
supported  by  the  posterior  members  alone,  such  as  is  the  case  in  man,, 
and  in  birds. 

A  bird  is  ocmstrocted  to  suppturt  itself  alternately  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  has  to  obey  two  di£&rent 
oonditions.  In  the  first  case  it  must  be  situated  under  the  inter* 
glenoid  axis;  in  the  second,  above  the  intercondyloid  axis.  The 
necessities  of  flight  require  that  the  trunk  of  the  bird  should  not  be 
vertical;  the  smallest  surface  is  to  be  presented  to  the  air.  But  then 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  so  much  in  firont  that  the  base  of 
support  must  come  similarly  forward  to  meet  the  projections  of  the 
line  of  gravity  in  the  ocdinaxy  act  of  standing. 

In  man,  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  system  (head  and  trunk  united),  starting  above  the  foramen 
magnum,  cuts  the  lour  superior  cervical  yertebrss,  the  four  first 
lumbar,  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  last,  and  finishes  by  meeting  the 
axis  of  horiiontal  suspension  of  the  trunk  <m  the  femoral  articular 
heads.  The  real  equilibrium  of  the  trunk  is  very  near  a  geometrical 
equilibrium.  Bat  this  state  of  geometrical  equilibrium  is  very 
unstable,  and  the  trunk  describes  a  succession  of  coustant  oscillation^ 
being  pulled  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  as  regards  the  mere 
position,  now  by  the  flexors,  now  by  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is  a 
condition  of  constant  balance. 
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Thus  far  we  have  quoted  opinioiis  oonoemiag  wbicb  there  are  no 
important  differences;  but,  in  Section  5  (p.  84), ''  On  the  Passage  from 
Unstable  Equilibrium  to  the  State  of  Fixed  Eqaiiibriam,*'  some 
startling  novelties  are  introduced  hj  the  author,  to  which  we  -murt 
call  attention.  Dismissing  the  opinion  of  Borelli,  who  attached  im- 
portance to  the  elastic  properties  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and 
that  of  the  Webers  upon  the  influence  of  the  ligaments,  Dr.  Giraud- 
Teulon  says : 

"  In  truth,  to  account  for  the  possihility  of  steadily  maintaining  the  upright 
attitude,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  explanation.  AccordiDg  to 
the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  the  equilibrium  iu  the  upright  posture 
depends  upon  the  sole  notion  of  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  and 
when  this  has  lasted  too  long  (that  which  our  experience  teaches  us  auickly 
enough),  this  attitude  cannot  oe  conceived,  otherwise  than  as  a  variable  one, 
alternating  at  everj  moment  between  flexion  and  extension.  It  is  therefore 
an  equilibrium  particularly  unstable.  Is  it  not  known,  by  our  daily  exnerienoe, 
that  active  muscular  contraction  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  contmuea  manner 
without  determining,  and  that  very  auickly,  an  intolerable  amount  of  faiigne? 
Try  to  support  with  the  hand  any.ooject  at  a  distance  from  the  body ;  fev 
persons  can  continue  the  act  longer  than  ten  minutes.  How  mucli  time, 
exercise,  and  custom  is  required  to  maintain  for  the  same  period,  or  even  less, 
the  position  of  simple  guard  in  fencing,  a  position  depending  manifestly  on  the 
active  contraction  of  the  triceps  below,  and  of  the  deltoid  above,  without 

foing  further  into  detail.    Andfyet  we  can  remain  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
our,  without  any  previous  exercise,  in  the  immovable  upright  posture,  and 
that  without  notable  osdUations."  (pp.  85-86). 

We  presume  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  concludes  that  the  extensor  musclo^ 
and  particularly  those  of  the  spine,  would  become  tired  of  acting 
continuously  ten  minutes,  like  the  deltoid  or  the  triceps.  But  we 
would  beg  the  author  to  remember  that  the  term  erector  spinse  is  given, 
not  to  one,  but  to  a  group  of  muscles,  composed  of  many  thousands 
of  muscular  and  tendinous  slips,  each  of  which  can  act  independent 
of  the  rest,  to  afford  relief  to  those  parts  of  the  extensor  which  are 
tired,  to  correct  any  faulty  position,  and  to  maintain  the  proper  equi- 
librium. We  deny  that  any  human  being  can  stand  many  minutes 
without  "  notable  oscillations."  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  may  feel  them  in 
his  own  person.  The  most  complete  immobility  of  the  human  body  is 
ill  the  state  of  rigid  extension  by  the  fixed  voluntary  contraction  of 
the  extensor  muscles.  Then,  as  the  Webers  first  proved,  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  ligaments,  the  hip  and  the  knee  become  fixed 
and  motionless,  the  spine  held  together  as  one  bone,  but  the  muscular 
spasm  once  over  (and  it  lasts,  as  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  rightly  observe^ 
but  a  few  minutes),  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  maintained 
by  the  endless  change  of  combinations  of  the  various  muscles, 
among  which  the  many  thousand  extensores  spinie  are  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  with  surprise  that  we  read  of  a  discovery  by 
M.  J.  Guerin  of  "  tendinous  contractility,"  that  tendons  unconnected 
with  muscle,  visibly  swell  under  the  control  of  the  will;  that  they  flx^ 
endowed  with  a  contractility  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  subject  to 
the  will  or  the  instinct.  '<  May  not  the  same  be  affirmed,"  says  the 
author,  "  with  regard  to  ligaments  and  the  fibrous  tissues  which  invest 
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the  articnktions?  May  not  tlie  upright  iK)6ition  of  the  sjpine  be 
oonnected  with  t^adiuous  eontractiHtyf  (p.  86).  Undoubtedly,  we 
reply,  if  the  suppocdtioh  can  be  proved.  But  we  see  no  necessity  for  the 
exiiitenoe  of  sudi  a  power;  indeed,  the  contrary  j  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  fixed  positions  in  the  animal  body  must  depend  on  the  action  of  an 
extensor  muscle  pallin<;  upon  and  keeping  to  the  utmost  stretch  some 
inelastic  band.  When  the  position  is  permanent,  as  in  the  spine,  a 
multitude  of  muscles  act  in  harmony  and  succession  in  effecting  the 
same  object  Some  tendons  and  ligaments  are  more  elastic  than  others, 
and  in  these  instances  the  amount  of  elasticity  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  perfect  stability  of  the  part. 

The  author  quotes  at  length  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of 
M.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  on  the  flmctions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
foot,  and  we  really  cannot  see  the  occasion  for  the  extract.  The 
muscular  nomenclature  seems  to  be  more  involved  than  ever,  while 
the  inferences  scarcely  possess  a  claim  to  either  novelty  or  increased 
accuracy.     What  will  the  anatomist  say  to  this  sentence  t — 

"Let  us  pass  to  the  ^xor-abductor  muscle, — ^L e,,  the  exi^tuor-longua  digi- 
torum.  (p.  93.)  The  principal  flexor  is  an  adductor:  the  tibialis  anticos. 
(p.  94.)  The  triceps  surahs  (or  gastrocnemius  and  soleus)  b  called  the 
«r/Ai#or-adductor,  and  acts  of  course  with  the  subjacent  set  of  muscles,  which 
are  the/!fjror-longu8  pollicts,  &oJ* 

The  movements  termed  flexion  and  extension  of  the  foot  are  mis^ 
named.  By  reversing  our  ideas  of  these  two  positions,  we  acquire  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  sets  of  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the  leg. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Duchenne  that  all  the  extensor  and  flexor 
muscles  produce  at  the  same  time  abduction  or  adduction.  The  great 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  simply  point  the  toes  downwards, 
although  inversion  of  the  foot  soon  follows,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  secondarily  by  the  deeper  layer  of  muscles,  among  which  the 
tibialis  posticus,  not  named  in  the  extract  before  us,  plays  the  most 
important  part.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  movements  in 
the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  articulations,  by  means  of  which  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the 
astragalus  retains  its  upright  position,  and  receives  through  the  tibia 
the  weight  of  the  body.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  Section  4,  On  the 
Equilibrium  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  annular  conformation  of  the  pelvis  is  required  for  a  special 
function  in  the  economy — namely,  parturition  ;  but  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view  it  is  a  winch  suspended  on  its  pivots  or  supports  {un 
treuil  suspendu  sur  aea  tauriUofu),  and  the  forces  which  are  applied  to 
it  make  it  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  whatever  may  be  their  direction. 

The  sacrum  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  wedge,  the  summit 
being  inferior  and  impacted  between  the  ossa  ilii.  But  this  view  is 
incorrect.  The  sacrum  is  a  wedge,  the  summit  of  which  is  superior, 
suspended  between  the  two  ossa  ilii  by  the  very  strong  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  Owing  to  its  obliquity,  the  pressure  which  it  receives  from 
i£e  weight  of  the  body  makes  it  slide,  not  as  a  wedge  which  presses 
downwards,  but  as  a  wedge  which  frees  itself  from  its  surrounding 
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flonDezion&  This  yknr  mm  first  promtilgftied,  acseordhig  to  tlie 
ftQthor,  by  MM.  Hubert  and  Yakrivs  of  Lofifaiii,  and  it  can  be 
nadily  imdentood  by  tboae  who  vkfw  the  pelvis  in  its  leaL  psMiion  m 
the  upright  postnze,  that  which  was  defeensnwd  faf  tfa»  BMhen 
W^>6r.  The  rule  is  easily  lentesuhend  by  wbieh  audi  poaifcioa  is 
aaoartaiaed.  The  makek  m  the  afnlnbiilcm,  to  whkh  the  HganMitaia 
teres  is  attached,  should  be  the  most  dependent  spot  of  the  articiikr 
ring;  the  signification  of  the  different  bony  eminences  and  ligamenis 
becomes  much  more  comprehensible  when  this  in^wrtant  scigment  of 
the  skeleton  is  so  held  and  considered. 

When  a  person  falls  upon  his  feet,  the  ligamentmn  teres  is  lendend 
tense,  the  head'of  the  fnnur  is  slightly  separatad  fiom  the  aoetabolnm; 
the  ttSort  sustained  by  the  privis,  and  which  consista  in  a  traction  on 
its  ligaments,  produces  a  kmd  of  seo-saw  morement  about  thesaoo- 
iliac  synchondrosis.  The  effect  of  the  fiJl  is  supported  by  the  round 
ligaments  on  one  side  and  the  interosseous  sacro-iUac  ligaments  on  the 
other.     There  is  no  shook  communicated  to  the  frame. 

The  author  informs  ns  (p.  118)  that  weight  is  the  true  flexing 
power  of  the  head,  the  flexor  muscles,  properly  so  called,  being  too 
feeble  to  act  against  the  extensors.  The  stemo-mastoid  muscle^ 
commonly  considered  as  flexors  of  the  head  on  the  nedr,  are  in  truth 
the  extensors;  they  flex  the  neck  on  itself  but  they  extend  the  head 
oft  the  neck  (p.  118).  But  we  must  remembw  the  flexing  mov^nent 
of  the  cervical  vertebm,  one  upon  the  other,  is  inconsiderable,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  dqpaiding  tongue  of  bone  which  leaves  the  anterior 
inferior  border  of  each  vertebral  centrum.  The  atlas  represents  a 
double  wedge  between  the  head  and  the  axis  (drawing,  p.  124),  held 
in  position  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches;  and  when  from  a 
sudden  fall  upon  the  ground  the  jH^essure  experienced  aft  the  point  of 
junction  cannot  be  expended  in  the  lateral  direction,  and  the  surfiuxs 
of  contact  of  the  condyles  with  the  atlas  can  be  led  to  frirm,  in  the 
antero-poaterior  direction,  an  angle  more  or  less  marked  with  the 
horizon,  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  communicated  from 
the  head  to  the  atlas  dinunishes  in  |m>portuHi  to  the  co-sine  of  that 
angle. 

Section  9  is  devoted  to  the  base  of  sof^rt  of  the  human  firame. 

"  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  with  mathematical  precision  the 
figure  which  the  base  of  support  should  assume  in  order  to  offer  tae  maxinam 
of  surface.  But  the  calculation  has  proved  vain,  and  the  question  cannot 
receive  a  mathematical  solution.  But  it  has  been  decided  by  experienoe  is 
the  position  of  wrestlers,  of  fencers,  &c."  (p.  136.) 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  motion  (Section  10) :  "  Movements 
executed  without  change  of  place."  After  showing  how  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  affected  by  evety  accidental  movement^  as  c^  the  arm,  in 
elevating  that  member;  he  proceeds  to  special  considerations  on 
flexion,  extension,  lateral  inclination,  and  rotation  upon  its  axis,  sb 
Affecting  the  trank.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  somewhat 
diffuse  but  well-written  pages  upon  these  points,  as  they  would  lead 
us  far  beyond  the  linuts  of  this  review* 
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The  raoMrks  upon  the  hAml  or  swaying  tM¥im«Mte  of  the  tnmk 
(p.  157)  will  ba  ioto^aBtiag  to  tliow  who  hai<e  ba*  |N»viciQ(dy  ooa- 
fiidered  tbe  nibj«et 

**Tliey  do  aot  take  olice,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  and 
ue  fiuperior  tfainl  of  the  cenrieal  rq^;  tiiey  are  nearly  mill  at  the  summit  of 
the  dorsal  ciirye.  Bat  they  are  mneh  pronoaneed  at  the  bwe  of  thia  region 
(the  union  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vedn^iro),  aa  if  the  superior 
part  of  the  tronk  moved  there  around  a  spedal  hiiu;e.  They  are  of  conaiderafale 
extent  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cervieal  reirion.  althou£rh  Derceniible  enoucrh 
in  the  inferior/ (p.  157.)  -8    *-     i-  a 

We  do  not  qaote  these  lemackB  aa  containing  what  is  new,  bat 
what  is  interesting;  indeed,  a  yet  more  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
movements  of  the  spinal  column  may  be  acquired  by  an  attentiye 
study  of  the  direction  of  the  articulating  facettes  and  of  sur- 
lounding  ligaments.  We  belieye  that  the  lateral  inclination  of  the 
trunk  is  a  movement  extending  through  the  whole  of  the  dorsal 
region. 

Chapter  HL  (Section  1):  On  Walking.  The  difference  between 
walking  and  running  consists  in  this :  that  in  the  fi^rmer,  however 
rapid  it  may  be^  the  body  never  quits  the  ground.  Bunning  consists 
in  a  combination  of  steps  and  springe^  the  body  for  a  time  losing 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  remark  is  £imiliar  to  alL  Dr.  Giraud- 
Teulon  divides  the  act  of  walking  into  two  stagesi 

"  In  the  first,  the  body  and  shoulder  are  iacliaed  to  one  nde,  devating  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  as  well  by  spinal  and  lateral  mnsdea  of  the  tnuik, 
as,  according  to  Gerdjr»  by  tlie  impuision  of  the  limb^  which  is  about  to  throw 
itself  in  advance ;  tins  ftmb  becomes  moveable  as  a  pendulum  with  a  solid 
stem  or  shank  (un  pendule  a  tige  solide),  moved  by  a  force  applied  near  to  its 
point  of  suspension.  In  the  second,  the  wiU  projects  this  member  in  front 
oy  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.  At  th«  same 
moment  the  body  is  inclined  forwards  in  a  manner  more  or  less  pronounced 
(wliich  depends  on  the  proposed  length  of  the  step) ;  the  member  wUch  is 
posterior  «id  serves  as  the  fixed  support,  extends  itself,  opening  the  angle  of 
the  foot  on  the  leg.  By  this  movement,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pushed  in 
front  and  laterally  towards  the  suspended  member,  on  which  it  comes  to 
repose  at  the  moment  when  this  limb  arrives  in  contact  with  the  ground.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  step,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  step 
Wlowing,  the  line  of  propension  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  carried  on  to  the 
heel  of  the  anterior  hmb.  Then,  inasmuch  as  at  this  moment  the  posterior 
hmb  is  extended  and  still  touches  the  gnmnd»  one  sees  that  just  for  a  very 
short  space  of  thne  the  two  lindra  touch  the  ground  simultaneously,  the  pos- 
terior hmb  forming  the  hvpothenuse  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  of  which  the 
two  other  sides  are  the  length  of  the  step  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  ground.  Such  is  the  first  step.  The  second  step,  which 
commences  the  series  of  all  the  other  steps,  and  which  is  an  exact  and 
complete  image  of  that  which  precedes  it,  finds  at  the  moment  it  commences 
Hie  centre  of  gravity  idready  instidled  upon  the  limb  thrown  anterior/' 
(p.  187.) 

This  description,  of  which  we  have  only  given  a  part,  must  be  inte- 
resting, as  explaining.the  nature  and  saeoeMion  of  morem^its  which 
are  performed  from  infancy  till  old  age,  but  we  confess  to  an  ineihia- 
tion  to  snUe  at  the  minnteness  of  detail^  and  inetanctiTely  thought  oi 
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the  elaborate  and  graphic  aoooont  given  by  Charles  Dickena  of  the 
attitudes  into  which  the  cricketers  threw  themselves  in  the  celebrated 
match  between  All-Mnggleton  and  Dingley  DelL  The  act  of  stepping 
backwards  is  performed  by  a  series  of  operations  anafegons  to  the  pre- 
ceding, except  that  it  is  in  the  reversed  sense,  the  length  of  the  step 
with  equal  efforts  being  less. 

Section  2  gives  a  long  account  of  the  oscillations  of  the  body,  Ac., 
at  each  step,  and  contains  some  remarks  of  no  great  interest  to  the 
reader,  but  of  a  controversial  character,  as  regards  the  discoveries  of 
MM.  Weber. 

The  act  of  ascending  is  of  course  more  laborious  than  walking 
upon  level  ground,  because  at  each  step  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to 
be  raised  to  a  given  height ;  while  that  of  descending,  though  less 
laborious,  is  one  demanding  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  for  it 
has  to  transform  into  uniform  and  regular  quickness,  the  uniformly 
accelerated  quickness  which  the  body,  abandoned  to  itself  receives 
from  its  own  weight  There  are  no  oscillations  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  this  act,  and  the  body,  instead  of  inclining  forwards,  is 
thrown  backwards. 

Chapter  lY.,  On  Jumping,  Chapter  Y.,  On  Running,  are  both  well 
written,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusaL 

The  remaining  six  chapters  relate  respectively  to  progression  in 
quadrupeds,  especially  the  horse ;  the  mechanism  of  swimming  in 
fishes ;  the  mechanism  of  swimming  in  mammifera ;  flight ;  creep- 
ing ;  and  climbing.  For  information  on  these  points  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  inasmuch  as  we  must  now  proceed  to 
review  the  work  of  MM.  Weber,  of  which  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that 
the  contents  have  been  gi^dually  and  for  many  years  incorporated  into 
anatomical  and  physiological  works  of  all  languages,  without  sufficient 
public  acknowledgments  to  the  authors. 

We  have  put  this  work  last  in  review,  although  twenty-three  yean 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  that  the  reader  may  contrast  the 
language  and  general  ideas  with  those  of  the  preceding  work,  in  which 
it  is  so  frequently  criticised.  Part  I.  treats  of  general  considerations 
upon  the  directious  which  the  human  body  assumes  in  the  acts  of 
walking  and  running;  the  limb,  which  hangs  suspended  from  the 
pelvis  under  these  circumstances  is  very  moveable,  and  swings  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  a  pendulum.  But  the  lower  extremities  are 
supports  which,  by  means  of  the  joints,  admit  of  considerable  elonga- 
tion and  shortening.  The  leg,  when  it  supports  the  body  in  the  act 
of  walking  in  an  oblique  direction,  carries  not  only  a  part  of  its 
burden  as  a  firm  prop,  but  likewise  its  whole  burden,  by  the  power 
through  which  it  becomes  elongated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
walking,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  not  only  by  the  un- 
yielding structure  of  the  bones,  but  partly  also  by  muscular  power 
(p.  24). 

We  find  throughout  the  work  of  MM.  Weber,  explanations  of  the 
different  movement's,  which,  by  their  terse  and  gi'aphio  language,  bear 
the  stamp  of  original  research,  and  offer  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
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oontroveraial  captionsness  of  many  modem  works.  Speaking  of  the 
act  of  walking,  they  say  : — "At  every  step  which  we  make  in  walkings 
two  periods  can  be  distinguished :  one,  the  longer  of  the  two,  wheb 
the  body  rests  on  the  ground  by  one  leg ;  a  second,  and  shorter  one, 
when  it  rests  on  both  legs."  (p.  39.)  From  page  42  to  page  55,  we 
have  a  succession  of  sections  explaining  the  differences  between  slow 
and  rapid  progression  ;  they  show  how  there  are  two  modes  of  progres- 
sion natural  to  man,  one,  the  progression  of  dignity  {dengrcwitdtischen 
9cIiriU)j  the  other,  the  progression  of  q>eed  {dm  Eil  schriU),  He 
enters  at  length  into  the  questions  of  vertical  oscillation,  (p.  53.) 

But  we  would  draw  especial  attention  to  Part  IL,  *  Anatomical  In- 
vestigations on  the  Locomotive  Organs.'  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
natund  curves  of  the  vertebral  column,  that  part  was  incased  in 
gypsum,  in  a  fresh  subject,  from  which  the  viscera  had  been  removed, 
and  the  whole  mass  was  then  sawn  through.  Table  1,  page  92,  gives 
the  measurements  of  the  vertebras  and  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
and  we  there  see  that  vertically  the  bodies  of  the  second  and  of  the 
third  lumbar  vertebne  measure  more  than  the  rest,  the  numbers 
being  in  lines,  as  contrasted  with  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  28*15  to  26*30. 
The  intervertebral  substance  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebras  is  the 
deepest.  The  height  of  the  vertebrae  and  of  their  intervertebral  car- 
tilages in  the  neck,  chest,  and  loins,  is  as  follows  : — 


Heiffht  of 

Height  of  inter- 

TaIaI 

vertebne. 

Tertebral  cartilige. 

JOUU. 

Neck   . 

.  -f-rs 

...        +•  7-8        ... 

+•9-1 

Chest  . 

.     -13-3 

-  9-3 

-22-5 

Loins  . 

.     +  6-7 

+21-1        ... 

+27-8 

Now,  by  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  curves  of  the  spinal  column 
in  the  neck  and  loins  depend  chiefly  on  the  form  and  thickness  of  the 
intervertebral  cartilages,  inasmuch  as  the  vertebral  bodies  are  mostly 
of  equal  thickness.  The  curves  in  the  dorsal  region  depend  chiefly 
on  the  wedge-shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  only  in  slight  degree 
on  the  intervening  fibrous  substances.  We  know  that  the  ribs  require 
a  firm  column,  in  which  they  may  rise  and  fall  in  respiration,  and  the 
lungs  require  a  certain  cavity  in  which  they  may  expand  and  contract. 
But,  under  circumstances  of  disease,  the  dorsal  vertebra  may  become 
curved  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  produce  corresponding 
disturbance  to  the  function  of  either  the  spinal  cord  or  the  thoracic 
viscera. 

In  the  upright  posture  the  head  is  balanced  on  the  trunk.  The 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  the  same  in  man  as  Nagele  found 
it  in  women — namely,  16°  51  for  the  inferior  outlet,  and  65''  for  the 
superior.  In  the  skeleton  this  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  drawing  a 
line  vertically  through  the  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum,  which  latter  spot  is  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  pelvis  in  the  upright  posture  of  man.  The  hip- 
joint  is  formed  by  the  round  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum. 
The  former  is  not  held  in  situ  by  the  rim  of  the  articular  cavity.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  articular  excavation  must  surround  the  head  of  the 
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lemur  in  one  direction  moni  Hhh  186^  of  its  lomdbd  mAct,  by 
which  the  openiDg  wonki  be  wooh  BUnmpecL  Hm  fignMstom  twei 
lies  in  %  depression;  the  cex^lagiBoiiB  nm  diags  ciooely  to  the  j<»iit, 
which  ie  moietened  hf  the  Sfaovial  eecvetton.  The  osfMkr  mem- 
brane, with  its  thick  flnterior  and  ^P^  lt9m:ieDty  and  its  poeterior 
<n4»cQlar  «me;  the  vertical  direction  of  the  ligamentam  teres;  the 
eBtaUiahment  of  the  equiltbrium  of  the  lower  extrmiiiy  in  the  h^ 
joiiit  by  means  of  atmoq>heric  ptemnre;  these  are  pointe  whidb  have 
long  been  received  by  the  better  anatomists,  and  have  been  taught  in 
the  disseoting  rooms;  aidiosgh  we  think  that  in  many  pabliriied 
works  the  Ml  amount  of  jvstioe  has  scarce^  been  done  to  the 
Webers.  Bat  Dr.  Gvand-Tenkin  boldly  denies  somie  parts  of  them 
genenJly*«ceepted  statements. 

"  The  theoretical  opinion  of  MM.  Weber  supposes  that  atmofiphenc  presson^ 
acting  through  the  soft  parts  (from  without  mwards)^  applies  them  against 
tlie  bones  as  a  beU  upon  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  Hiis  Tiew  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fonaamental  fiact,  that  this  pressure  does  not  eoromunieate 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  skeleton  but  bya  succession  of  pressures  eqaahaing 
one  another,  by  means  of  the  fluids  vhich  fill  all  vacuities  and  circulate  throi^ 
our  tissues.  In  such  a  manner  that  the  osseous  layer,  which  finds  itsdf 
pressed  in  a  certain  direction,  experiences  an  eoual  and^  opposite  pressure 
irom  the  fluid  layer  which  is  adjacent.  These  pnjsiolcgists  reason  as  if,  in 
their  eyes,  the  pressure  in  the  osseous  substance,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity  and  under  the  synovial  membrane,  was  d^ermt  from  that  experienced 
by  the  same  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  at  some  millimetres  from  the 
same  point.  We  have  no  need  to  protest  a^inst  this  doctrine,  it  strikes  one 
of  itself.  It  is  not  contestable  that  the  tension  of  the  fluids  under  the  synovial 
membrane  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  otherwise  ttam  identical 
to  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  osseous  layer ;  for  the  capillaries,  very 
numerous,  spread  equally  over  the  two  sides  and  communicate  one  with  another 
in  a  thousand  ways.  ♦ 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  this  argumeDt  sapporis 
Jl.  Giraud-Teulon's  objection,  oonfesfiing  at  the  mme  time  oarbdief  in , 
the  views  of  the  Webers.  We  do  not  see  ihe  force  or  applicability  of 
the  above  remarks;  and  we  are  confldent  that  not  one  medical  man  or 
even  aewani  in  a  thousand  would  participate  in  the  lively, French- 
man's  animation  at  the  following  clinching  proof  of  the  Webers' 
inaccuracy,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words,  remarking  that  we  have 
emitted  no  context  which  would  have  fisusUitated  the  matter.  He 
says: 

"Here  are  some  remaikable  points: — 'Inasmuch  as  the  distance  of  the 
two  points  m  (centre  of  movement  of  the  body),  m'  the  conoentrated  mass  of 

thei 

constant.* 

'one  cannot  fail  to  recognise  tliat  the  length  /  varies,  and  thus  varies  also  the 

relation  of  its  length  to  mrn^  ;r  tlien  cannot  figure  as  anything  constant  in  the 

calculation.    It  can  serve  at  most  to  determine  the  eonstant  part  of  an  inte^ 

for  a  definite  situatioii.    But  let  us  proceed-— that  is  only  a  uetaiL    fiere  is  a 

serious  fact. 

«  nindpet  de  HdehaoSqne  Animtk,  p.  S27. 
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*'  *2iicL  As  ihe  qnMc&esft  of  t^  pomi  m  is  always  horiBoiEtai  and  umform 

.    =g,  and  consequently  j--5==o. 

*' '  drd.  As  the  point  w  altra^  moves  hoikontallyy  y  is  €OBstant=i.' ''  (Qp. 
«»^.  p.  231.) 

Let  us  foHow  out  tbese  important  wmplifioatioin: 

"MM.  Webersliave  established  the  equation  of  a  madiine  endowed  with 
tmifonn  movement  But  whoever  wift  cast  a  g^lsnoe  iq^  the  mechanism  of 
locomotion  in  walking,  from  which  the  osciUatiODS  of  the  oentre  of  gravi^ 
T^resent  themselves  at  each  stqp,  wiU  retain  the  confiotien  \kmX  tius 
mechanism,  of  which  the  active  principle  is  intexmittent,  cannot  belong  to  ai^ 
^her  than  the  class  of  periodieaUj  nniform  nuKvements;  that  which  js 
essentially  different" 

Conmittu^  tfaw  t^eoinien  cf  doae  Teefloning  to  ite  doe  appreciation 
from  the  Mndet,  we  proceed  to  the  Webers'  account  of  the  anatomy  oi 
i:tfae  knee-joint.  It  is  shown  bow  alone  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
limb  the  movement  of  pronation  nnd  sapinfttion  can  take  placa  In 
<x>mparing  the  elbow  with  the  knee-joint,  notice  in  directed  to  the 
xollmg  movement  in  the  latter,  llie  mean  degree  ef  flexion  and 
eactension  wX  the  knee,  taken  from  expeiimentBon  £>ur  bodiesy  amovnted 
to  165^.  Upon  the  Irving  sobject  the  same  experiments  gave  a  mean 
tesnlt  of  144''  8,  or  20**  lemi  than  In  the  case  of  the  dead  body.  But 
then,  in  the  latter,  the  muscles,  which  ofibr  some  mechanical  ob« 
straction  to  extveme  flexion,  had  been  removed.  The  measurement 
of  the  second  movement  «t  the  knee — ^namelj,  pronation  and  snpi- 
natien,  amomtod  to  39^  The  greatest  amonnt  of  pvonatian  and 
enpination  took  place  when  the  knee  was  stretched  gradually  from 
45»  to  90*>. 

We  owe  to  tibe  Weibers  the  proper  appreeiatian  of  the  different  liga* 
ments  q&  this  artioidataon.  The  lateral  Itgaasents  are  chiefly  in  action 
in  &e  extended  pomtion  of  tke  limb;  the  omcial  in  the  flexed  position. 
The  farmer  hinder  the  leg  being  extended  beyond  the  straight  line; 
they  prevent  pronation  and  supination  when  the  whole  limb  is  ex- 
tended; but  they  become  relaxed  in  flexion.  The  crucial  ligaments 
4n»  partly  extended  in  flexion  as  in  extension.  They  compel  the  con- 
dyles oi  the  issaswc  in  flexion  and  -extension  to  rofi  on  the  articular 
sorfiMse  of  the  tibia,  and  prevent  the  parts  becoming  separated  in  the 
^Kmtinnod  position  of  the  limb  in  either  way. 

The  use  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  appears  to  be  to  divide  the  pres- 
soffe  on  the  bones^  and  to  break  the  shock  of  a  endden  fiJl.  But  MM. 
Weber  might  have  added  that  they  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
second  movement  of  the  knee,  that  of  pronation  and  supination;  and 
that  they  serve  as  cnahions  between  the  bones,  the  articular  surfiicea 
ef  which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  meehaniflm  of  the  joint, 
aeonnteily  flt.  We  have  seen  similar  fibro-cartilages  in  the  elbow* 
joint  of  birds  of  strong  powers  of  flight,  in  whom  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  the  radius  on  the  ulna;  the  two  bonea  of  the  fore^ann  move 
tofpsther,  aa  the  tibia  and  flbnla  in  the  1^  of  man. 
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The  ankle-joint  is  more  complicated  than  the  knee.  The  astragrins 
forms  two  joints  between  the  leg  and  the  foot,  as  the  atlas  betwem 
the  head  and  the  neck.  In  the  first,  flexion  and  extension  are  performed 
to  TS"";  in  the  second  abduction  and  adduction  to  42°.  By  both  to- 
gether, a  rolling  movement  of  20°.  The  description  of  the  ligaments 
by  which  the  different  bones  are  held  together,  and  of  the  arches  of  the 
foot,  is  such  as  is  now  generally  incorporated  in  the  usual  anatomical 
works,  although  the  conciseness  of  language  in  the  book  now  under 
review  might  be,  in  many  instances,  as  advantageously  copied  as  the 
material  which  it  contains. 

From  experiments  on  the  dead  subjects^  MM.  Weber  ascertained  the 
muscles  concerned  in  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  leg.  The 
former  movement  is  effected  by  the  sartorius^  semitendinosus,  gracilis 
and  popliteus  j  the  latter  by  the  biceps.  He  omits  the  co-operation  of 
the  tensor  vaginn  femoris  with  the  biceps,  a  muscle  which,  as  Dr. 
Palasciano,  of  Naples,  proved,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  Indeed 
it  has  no  effect  in  tightening  the  fiiscia,  the  strong  tendinous  band 
which  leaves  its  lower  border  being  a  strap  or  stay,  which  acts  from 
the  tibia  to  the  pelvis. 

For  the  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot^  nature  has  given  not 
only  a  special  joint,  but  likewise  special  muscles.  The  tibialis  posticna 
adductsj  the  peronei  abduct  the  foot;  the  two  are  antagonistic.  But 
the  extension  of  the  foot  in  abduction  cannot  be  effected  by  the  pero- 
neus  breyis  ahne  without  great  expense  of  force;  nor  can  the  foot  be 
moved  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  conjoint  action  of  tibialis  pos- 
ticus and  peroneus  brevis.  The  action  of  the  *peroneu8  longus  is 
essential  to  easy  progression.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  patients  suffering  from  talipes  valgus. 

Of  the  anatomical  observations  on  joints  by  the  two  Webera»  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  Their  re- 
searches filled  a  gap  which  was  felt  by  anatomists  at  the  time  when 
their  work  appeared ;  and  nothing  of  moment  has  been  added  since 
then  to  the  subject  by  investigations  emanating  from  other  quarters. 

Part  III.  oomprises  the  physiological  observations  jon  walking  and 
running.  The  basis  of  the  theory  on  this  subject  will  demand  mea- 
surements, and  they  must  be  conducted  on  a  horizontal  path,  protected 
fix>m  the  influence  of  the  wind;  both  time  and  distance  must  be 
measured.  In  progression  the  body  is  not  vei:jtical,  but  is  inclined  for- 
ward ;  and  the  amount  of  the  inclination  increases  with  speed,  (p.  230.) 
The  angle  formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  body  in  turning  from  before 
backwards  is  I4°'00.  In  slow  progression  it  is  4°'9 ;  in  quick  pro* 
gression,  13''-8-18°-6.  In  running,  34°l-39°-3.  The  vertical  oscillations 
of  the  body  under  these  circumstances  equal  thirty-two  millimetres. 

The  length  of  a  step  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  children  make  shorter  steps  than  a  grown  person.  But  we  do 
not  extend  the  legs  to  the  utmost  in  walking;  the  greatest  length 
attained  in  ordinary  progression,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
authors,  being  half  the  amount  to  which  the  limbs  are  capable  of  being 
extended,  (p.  239.)  In  the  act  of  walking,  the  extended  limbs,  anterior 
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and  posterior,  form  with  the  ground  a  right-angled  triangle;  the  rauing 
of  the  posterior  foot  from  the  ground  is  effected  by  a  bending  of  the 
knee,  while  the  foot  and  the  toes  remain  extended,  (p.  247.) 

From  the  £sict  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  raised  at  each  step  in 
walking,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  step  is  increased  by  the  length 
of  the  foot,  independently  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  legs. 

The  pendolum-like  movements  of  the  lower  extremity  are  discussed 
at  page  249,  and  MM.  Weber  lay  down  this  important  law,  which 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  seems  so  much  to  doubt,  that  the  greatest  rapidity 
which  a  man  in  walking  can  attain  without  exhaustion  of  muscular 
power,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  legs,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  swing  propelled  by  their  proper  weight.  The  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure  is  felt  in  all  these  movements,  the  length  of  a 
step  in  the  quick  walk  being  one-half  the  duration  of  the  pendulnm- 
swing  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  quickest  walking,  when  we 
touch  the  gronnd  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  not  with  the  heel,  ^is 
interval  of  time  is  somewhat  les& 

''  In  running,"  say  MM.  Webei*,  ''  as  contrasted  with  walking,  the 
body  is  not  continuously  supported,  but  it  is  raised  periodically  from 
the  ground,  and  sweeps  forward  for  a  short  time  quite  free  in  the  air." 
(p.  278.)  The  elevation  of  the  heel  and  bending  of  the  knee  take 
place  the  same  as  in  walking,  but  the  vertical  oscillations  are  less. 

MM.  Weber  next  enter  upon  the  Theory  of  Walking  (page  305). 
The  forces  which  exert  influence  on  that  movement  are : 

A.  The  extending  power. 

B.  The  power  of  weight — i.e.,  the  weight  of  the  body. 

C.  The  resistance,  which  the  body  experiences  in  walking.  The 
mechanism  of  walking,  dec.,  consists  in  a  constant  chaoge  between  the 
swinging  and  the  supporting  limb. 

The  extending  power  of  the  lower  limbs  is  just  so  great  and  no 
gi^eater  than  is  necessary  to  support  the  middle  points  of  the  body 
always  in  one  and  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  direction  of  the 
extending  power  always  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  the  body 
and  the  foot-point  (Fusapunkt)  of  the  supporting  limb.  The  anterior 
limb  rests  verticaUy  on  the  ground  at  the  moment  when  the  posterior 
leaves  it. 

The  calculations  and  measurements  instituted  by  the  Webers,  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  work.  They  are  scarcely  fitted,  valuable  as 
they  may  prove  to  be,  for  the  general  reader,  and  constitute  the  reason 
why  the  work  now  before  ua  has  been  popularized  in  its  anatomical 
parts  and  neglected  in  the  rest.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  anatomical  and  physiological  literature,  and  will  long 
niaintain  its  place  unequalled  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  special 
subject  on  which  it  treats. 
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oofUniaChaimretleFroicL  ParleDr.  Oouubb.  (' Journal  de  la 
Phyaiologie;  Jan.  1858.) 

An  Inquiry  i$Ua  ike  Dreu  of  the  Soldier,  cm  a  Means  <J  Frokcdcn 
apeUfiH  Htai  and  Cold.     By  Dr.  OoinJER. 

2.  On  the  Temperature  of  Man  untliin  the  Tropics.  By  John  Datt, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.     ('  Philosopldcal  Trans.*  for  1845-50.) 

3.  United  States  Army  Be^uUaione,  1857.     pp.  457. 

Ok  a  fbrmer  occasion  we  Inroaght  under  consideration  the  food  of  tbe 
people ;  now  we  propose  to  offer  sovie  remarks  on  the  clothing  of  the 
people,  helieying  that  dress  has  not  receiyed  the  attention  it  deserres, 
and  convinced  that  properly  regulated  it  contributes  materially  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  our  race,  and  thus  conduces,  as  asserted  by  Lord 
Bacon,  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  In  treating  the  subject,  we  shall 
be  guided  by  such  lights  as  science  and  experience  afford,  irrespective 
of  £sbBhion,  or  of  that  fantastic  taste  which  in  its  strange  workings 
seems  to  be  directed  by  caprice  rather  than  by  reason,  mutabile  et 
inoonstane,  without  rule  and  vrilhout  law. 

Man,  as  regards  the  surface  of  his  body,  a  Tery  few  parts  excepted, 
differs  from  all  other  animals  breathing  by  lungs  and  having  warm 
blood,  in  possessing  no  natural  protection  from  inclemencies  of  weather, 
neither  from  great  heat  or  great  cold,  from  the  tempestuous  blast  or 
the  pelting  shower; — naked  he  comes  into  the  world,  lefl  to  his  own 
intellect  to  supply  those  requirements  which  Nature  has  secured  to  other 
animals  not  so  highly  gifted  with  reason,  and  this  with  a  wonderful  and 
Tery  instructive  adaptation,  according  to  the  exact  quality  of  climate, 
or  kind  of  element,  whether  water,  knd,  or  air,  they  may  inhabit 
Thus,  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  aquatic  mamnoalia,  the 
walrus,  the  whale,  the  seal,  are  as  it  were  insulated  from  the  frigid 
element  in  which  they  swim  by  thick  strata  of  oily  matter.  The 
land  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  the  fos,  the  musk  ox,  are  protected 
from  the  intensely  cold  atmosphere  they  are  exposed  to  by  an  abun- 
dant covering  of  hair;  the  birds,  the  few  that  spend  the  winter  within 
or  near  the  same  circle,  or  the  many  that  resort  to  it  during  the  genial 
seaacm,  are  admirably  guarded  against  the  cold  air  by  a  dress  of 
feathers  of  an  elaborate  kind,  constructed  and  arranged  so  that  whilst 
they  retain  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  a  high  temperature,  they  add 
but  little  to  the  weight,  and  increase  greatly,  as  regards  specific 
gravity,  the  buoyancy  of  their  muscular  bodies.  These  are  admirable 
examples  of  clothing  where  animal  life  is  endangered  by  the  intensity 
of  external  cold.  If  we  change  the  scene  to  the  tropics,  or  the 
bordering  regions  as  remarkable  for  high  temperature  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  sun,  wc  have  examples  of  a  different  kind  hardly  less 
noteworthy.  In  the  native  animals  we  no  longer  find  the  warm  furs 
or  the  copious  shaggy  hair  of  the  noi-them  creatures;  instead,  we  see 
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animals  wiih  thick  skins  and  sparse  hair,  snch  as  the  pachjdermata, 
or  with  delicate,  perspirable  skins  and  short  hair,  such  as  the  simiie, 
not  to  mention  other  species,  all  in  their  natnial  coyering  equally 
adapted  to  the  exact  climate  in  which  they  are  found. 

How  different  is  the  condition  of  man — how  singularly  contrasted  i 
He,  designed  evidently  for  all  climates,  and  actually  inhabiting  the 
most  diverse,  bears  in  his  outward  appearance  but  slight  marks  either 
of  the  physical  impress  of  climate  on  him,  or  of  any  special  qualifica- 
tion for  braving  with  impunity  its  varied  agency.  Thus,  brioging  ua 
back  to  his  nakedness,  and  how  he  of  all  animals  is  the  one,  the  only 
one,  designed  by  his  Creator  to  provide  himself  with  clothing,  left,  as 
we  have  said,  to  the  guidance  of  reason  to  adapt  his  dress,  according  to 
varying  circumstances,  to  his  wants. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  manner  in  which,  apart  from  fashion,  this  hia 
reason  has  been  exercised,  commencing  with  extremes,  which  are  often 
most  instructive.  The  Esquimaux  a&d  the  Hindoo  are  good  examples, 
the  climate  inhabited  by  each  being  too  tyrannical  to  allow  of  the  play 
of  fimcy  in  habiliments  so  as  to  render  dress  in  its  qualities  subordinate 
to  usefulness.  As  in  the  instance  of  other  animals,  so  in  that  of  man; 
the  pressing  call  in  the  Arctic  r^pbns  is  the  preservation  of  animal 
warmth;  in  the  tropical  and  bordering  r^ons,  the  moderation  of 
animal  heat,  and  protection  from  the  sun^s  rays  and  the  hot  winds. 
The  Esquimaux,  we  find,  uses  no  flowing  robes  like  the  Hindoo,  and 
the  Hindoo  as  carefully  abstains  from  close  covering  garments,  and 
Nature  provides  each  with  materials  best  suited  to  his  wants, — ^the 
toTtner,  with  the  skins  and  warm  furs  of  his  own  animals ;  the  latter, 
with  light  and  cool  tissues  fabricated  by  textile  art  from  cotton  and 
silk,  the  produce  of  his  own  plains. 

If  we  now  extend  our  view  to  other  countries  in  which  the  climate 
is  almost  equally  imperative,  such  as  that  of  the  Arabian  desert,  such 
as  that  of  our  own  shores,  in  the  one  we  find  the  Bedouin  in  his  loose, 
flowing  bemouse,  his  head  well  protected  by  the  many  folds  of  his 
turban  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  and  his  loins  well  girded  and 
guarded  by  the  many  rolls  of  his  sash,  equally  from  the  trying  vicissi' 
tudes  of  day  and  nighty  from  the  hot  blast,  and  from  the  chill  breeze; 
on  the  other,  our  own  coast,  we  see  the  hardy  fisherman  and  pilot  clad 
in  the  short  dreadnought  jacket^  a  d^enoe  against  wind  aod  spray,  his 
legs  encased  in  waterproof,  well-oiled  boots,  and  his  head  helmeted  in 
leather,  overlapping  behind,  protecting  the  neck  from  wet  and  cold. 
The  miner  affonb  another  example  of  man  clothing  himself  according 
to  reason  under  circumstances  affording  free  scope  for  its  exercise. 
Descending  to  great  depths  in  our  mines  of  copper,  and  tin,  and  coal, 
the  temperature  increasing  with  the  depth,  he  has  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  humid  and  hot,  rivalling  the 
sirocco  in  heat  and  moisture;  he  selects  for  his  dress  one  that  i» 
light,  moderately  loose,  and  formed  entirely  of  wool,  which,  however 
wet  it  may  become  from  the  sweat  of  his  own  body,  and  from  the 
roof-drippings,  will  prevent  his  being  chilled. 

To  these  examples  of  rational  clothing  it  would  be  easy  to  add 
instances  of  the  contrary;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  tempe* 
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nte  climates,  these  not  exacting  ones,  like  the  preceding,  and  amongBt 
people  variously  occnpied  and  of  vastly  di£Eerent  conditions  as  r^ards 
their  place  in  the  social  scale,  and  more  <^  less  sobject  to  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  that  tyrant  of  all  tyrants,  iashion.  It  is  amongst 
people  snch  as  these  that  dress  in  its  complications  becomes  a  serious 
study.  Giving  our  attention  to  the  subject  under  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  consider  not  what  is  in  use,  but  what  seems  to  be  wanted,  so  as 
to  render  dress  most  conducive  to  health,  or  in  other  words,  best 
adapted  to  the  warding  off  of  disease. 

Physiologically,  as  regards  man's  organic  structure,  what  are  the 
requirements  t  Are  not  the  following  some  of  the  principal  ?  That 
the  feet  should  be  kept  cool,  not  cold  (we  think  this  and  the  following 
compatible  with  the  well-known  Boerhavian  i^horism),  the  head 
warm,  not  hot;  the  neck,  if  at  all,  moderatdy  and  not  doaeiyor 
tightly  covered ;  the  abdomen  supported  by  an  elastic  girding;  the 
chest  free,  loosely  covered,  allowed  to  have  its  natural  play  of  action  in 

Eerforming  the  function  of  respiration.  The  manner  in  which  the 
ead  in  both  sexes  is  provided  with  hair,  flowing,  when  allowed,  over 
the  neck,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  which  we  have  come  to; 
and  the  peculiar  nakedness  of  the  feet  favours,  we  think,  the  inference 
we  have  made  respecting  them.  That  the  head  will  bear  much 
warmth,  and  may  need  to  be  kept  warm,  seems  to  be  shown  not  onlj 
by  its  own  high  temperature,  but  also  by  the  healthy  action  of  the 
brain  of  those  who  as  a  part  of  their  professional  costume  are  under 
the  necessity  of  wearing  wigs;  and  the  adoption  of  the  turban  amongst 
Eastern  people,  in  countries  where  the  sun's  rays  are  intense,  and  this 
with  marked  advantage,  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation.  That  cool- 
ness of  feet  is  wholesome,  we  think  is  proved  by  the  general  good 
health  of  the  peasantry,  whether  Scotch  or  Insli,  who  go  barefooted, 
and  also  by  the  feeling  experienced  whenever  the  feet  are  unduly  hot, 
amounting  almost  to  torment.  As  in  the  finest  machines,  in  highest 
order,  when  in  action,  there  is  least  friction,  most  ease  of  motion,  so 
in  life,  when  the  functions  are  best  performed,  are  in  their  healthiest 
state,  there  is  least  sensation  :  and  to  speak  generally,  is  not  that  mode 
of  dress  the  best  which  preserves  the  body  in  the  happy  neutral  con- 
dition, a  via  media  between  heat  and  cold  I  We  make  the  remaik, 
moreover,  with  special  application  to  the  extremes,  the  head  and  feet^ 
those  opposite  parts  in  their  requirements  as  well  as  position,  and  to 
qualify  the  preceding  observation,  liable  to  be  questioned  as  paradoxical, 
respecting  the  tem|)eraturc,  as  most  approved  of  these  parts,  adding, 
that  by  coolness  and  warmth,  as  we  use  the  terms,  we  would  imply 
merely  such  a  degree  of  each  as  is  hardly  perceptible, — such  a  degree 
as  the  sensuous  faculty  is  hardly  conscious  of,  no  more  so  than  the 
respiratory  organs  or  the  heart  when  their  action  is  most  healthy.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  chest  unshackled  the  reason  is  most  ob- 
vious, and  the  affording  of  support  to  the  loins  and  lower  belly  is  hardly 
less  matter  of  reason,  remembering  the  nature  of  the  contents,  the  yield- 
ing quality  of  the  parietes,  and  the  weakness  of  certain  parts  of  them, 
parts  in  which,  under  muscular  exertion,  the  diinger  is  ever  impending  of 
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niptnr&  A  favourite  position  of  the  arms  is  the  folding  them  over 
the  abdomen,  a  position  this,  in  itself,  affording  warmth  and  support ; 
and  amongst  a  people  supplied  with  little  .clothing,  the  attitude, 
judging  from  our  own  experience,  in  Eastern  countries  is  most  common, 
especially  in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning. 

Tbese  premises  granted,  disapproval  follows  of  all  tight-lacing,  con- 
fining the  chest,  so  often  practised  by  those  of  the  female  sex,  more 
regardful  of  an  imaginary  beauty  of  form  than  of  health,  without 
which  there  is  no  satisfactory  beauty ;  and  also  of  that  excessive 
attention  to  the  feet  to  keep  them  dry  by  the  use  of  clogs,  water-tight 
and  heating,  and  confining  the  natunJ  moisture  of  perspiration,  when 
taking  exercise  deserving  of  the  name. 

Other  circumstances  require  consideration,  and  of  these,  the  most 
important  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  dress^  are  the  different  periods 
of  life,  the  different  seasons,  or  whether  taking  exercise  or  repose. 

Physiologically  viewed,  as  regards  animal  heat,  there  is  a  difference 
observable  comparing  in&mcy  with  old  age,  and  these  two  periods  of 
feeble  life  with  that  of  mature  age,  one  of  established  strength  and 
power  of  endurance.  Both  extremes,  it  would  appear,  are  most  easily 
chilled,  or  in  other  words,  lose  their  normal  temperature  soonest  when 
exposed  to  cooling  influences,  unprotected,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  A  distinguished  physiologist  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  this  point,  in  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat  in  warm  blooded  animals  is  at  its  minimum  at  birth,  and 
increases  successively  until  adult  age."*  Admitting  this,  how  much 
is  to  be  deprecated  the  too  frequent  practice  of  clothing  children 
scantily,  and  especially  the  leaving  exposed  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  trunk.  How  contrary'  to  reason  is  it  that  Uiose  parts  which  in 
the  firm  adult  are  covered  and  protected,  in  the  child  should  be  left 
defenceless !  How  often,  how  very  often,  may  fatal  diseases  have 
been  owing  to  such  want  of  judgment,  the  parts  alluded  to  being  in 
early  life  very  susceptible  of  diseased  action — an  action  having  its 
issue  in  some  of  the  most  formidable  complaints  of  childhood.  The 
so  called,  and  most  improperly  called,  hardening  system,  is  full  of 
danger,  and  mothers  cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned  against  it. 
How  well  very  young  children  bear  warmth  is  shown  by  their  flou- 
rishing health,  even  within  the  tropics,  provided  the  locality  be  free 
from  malaria.  Even  the  farmer,  the  breeder  of  stock,  is  become 
sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  so  improperly  named,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  the  opposite  procedure  in  the  instance  of  young  animals. 
The  approximation  of  old  age  to  infancy  in  susceptibility  of  cold,  lind 
the  need  of  warm  clothing,  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  proof. 
The  warm  bed,  the  fire-side,  the  padded  vests,  are  the  requirements  of 
the  old,  and  are  most  willingly,  as  it  were  a  right,  given  to  and 
adopted  by  them.  Even  with  advancing  age,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  susceptibility  of  cold,  or  risk  of  suffering  from  a  lowering  of 
temperature,  is   an  established  fact.     This  is  demonstrated  by  the 

*  lyt,  W.  F.  Edwarda  on  the  Inflaenoe  of  the  Fhjsical  Afenti  on  Life. 
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mortality  tables  of  the  Begistrai^^Grenend.     We  quote  the  words  of 
Dr.  Farr  ;  he  says  : 

"The  power  of  cold  on  life  raries  according  to  definite  laws ;  the  general 
result  bemg,  that  the  danger,  after  thirty,  of  dyin^  of  cold  is  donbled  every 
nine  years  of  age ;  for  out  of  the  same  numbers  living,  to  one  death  by  oold  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  there  are  two  at  thirty-nine,  four  at  forty-eight,  eiglit  at  fifty- 
seven*  sixteen  at  8ixt;^-sir,  thirty-two  at  seventy-five,  and  sixty-four  at 
eighty-four ;  a  series  which  represents  the  relative  mortality  by  cold  at  these 
respective  ages,  during  five  weeks,  amongst  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
people." 

Of  the  demands  on  dress  connected  with  change  of  season,  little 
need  be  said,  the  propriety  of  some  alteration  is  so  obvious  to  the 
senses.  If  there  be  any  difiicnlty  in  regulating  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  clothing,  according  to  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  most 
experienced  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  which  seasons,  in  our  climate,  a 
hot  day  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  cold  night,  and  changes  of 
a  trying  kind,  of  many  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  are  not  uncommon 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Prudence  then  dictates, especially  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  young  and  delicate,  the  avoidance  of  any  sudden  and  great 
alteration  of  dress,  and  the  adoption  of  a  graduated  one,  inclining  rather 
to  excess  than  deficiency,  the  one  risking  less  than  the  other.  In  the 
East,  where  the  natives  are  so  attentive  to  clothing  for  warmth-sake, 
duly  valuing  its  importance,  it  is  even  amusing  to  see  how  many 
changes  of  dress  are  sometimes  made  by  the  sensitive  Oriental  at  these 
seasons  in  the  courae  of  a  few  hours,  and  at  all  seasons  when  taking, 
or  resting  from,  active  exercise. 

As  to  exercise  and  re[)ose  in  relation  to  clothing,  much  may  be  said, 
for  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  such  as  science,  we 
think,  authoriaes.  How  general  is  the  practice,  in  preparing  to  take 
exercise,  to  put  on  an  additional  garment,  and  that  sometimes  a  heavy 
one,  and  on  returning,  after  being  warmed  or  heated  by  the  exercise^ 
to  throw  off  that  garment.  The  contrary  in  most  cases  would  be 
more  judicious,  as  is  practised  in  the  East^  inasmuch  as  muscular 
exertion  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  active  exercise)  accelerates  the  heart'is 
action,  accelerates  respiration,  and  increases  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  We  have  found  it,  tested  by  a  thermometer  placed  under  the 
tongue,  to  rise  rather  more  than  one  degree  after  brisk  walking  or 
riding,  to  such  an  amount  as  to  occasion  perspiration;  and  this,  with 
a  quickening  of  pulse  of  from  twelve  to  forty  beats  in  the  minute,  and 
of  respirations  of  from  one  to  seven  in  the  same  space  of  time.  For 
detailed  experiments  illustrating  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  on  the  heart's  action,  we  would  refer  to  two  of  the  papers 
given  in  the  heading  of  this  article.*  In  the  same  papers  will  be  found 
results,  proving  also  that  with  rest  the  temperature  fidls,  and  generally 
the  lowering  is  the  greater,  the  higher  the  temperature  had  previously 
been,  indicating,  we  think,  clearly  the  propriety  of  rather  adding  to 
our  garments  than  the  diniinishing  of  their  number  on  taking  repose. 

*  On  the  Temperature  of  Man  in  England  and  witbin  the  Tropics:  Fhilosophical 
lYansaoUons,  1845-1  SfiO. 
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And  here  we  would  offer  a  word  of  caution  in  connexion  with  tlie 
difference  of  effect  of  active  and  passive  exercise,  and  concerning  the 
clothing  soitabla  As  we  advocate  a  lighter  dress  in  the  one  instance, 
oo  we  would  a  heavier,  a  warmer  in  the  other,  inasmuch  as  in  the  act 
of  taking  what  we  call  pasBive  exercise,  such  as  that  obtained  in  slow 
walking  or  in  slow  riding,  or  in  a  carriage  drive,*  the  tendency  is  to  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  heart's  action 
and  the  lung&  We  may  refer  to  the  paper  just  quoted,  for  experi* 
mental  proof  of  this  statement. 

Before  advancing  further,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the 
'qualities  of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  textile  fiibrics  used  in 
dress— such  as  silk,  wool,  cotton,  flax.  Some  idea  of  their  importanoe 
in  the  way  of  clothing  may  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  each 
imported;  which,  in  1847,  was  as  follows :--cotton,  869,335,024  lbs.; 
Jflax,  188,848,592  lbs. ;  ntw  silk,  12^77,931  Iba ;  wool,  127,390,875  lbs. 

What  are  the  properties  of  each  of  these  materiids,  irrespective  of 
appearance,  which  should  induce  us  to  prefer  one  to  the  otherf 
Answering  this  question  in  the  most  general  manner,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  cardinal  property  is  low 
conducting  power,  or  i^at  quality  which  best  preserves  'animal  heat  in 
A  cold  climate,  and  best  protects  against  external  heat  in  a  hot  climate  ; 
4uid  which  is  tolerably  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the  worst  cou'* 
ductors  feeling  least  cold  when  a  warm  hand  is  applied  to  thom ;  the 
best  conductors  feeling  hottest  when  of  a  temperature  exceeding  blood 
lieat,  or  in  excess  of  that  of  the  part  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Hair^  it  would  appear,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors,  and  those  tissues 
or  textures  in  which  hair  most  abounds,  mecha-nically  intermixed  and 
adhering,  are,  eaUrU  paribus,  in  the  same  proportion  remarkable  for 
their  low  conducting  power.  We  cannot  adduce  better  instances  for 
comparison  than  the  materials  we  have  mentioned,  those  entering 
most  into  the  composition  of  our  ordinaty  clothing;  especially  if 
considered  in  relation  to  their  mechanical  condition  of  coarseness  and 
compactness,  or  fineness  and  looseness  of  texture.  From  the  researches 
of  Count  Rumford,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  information  on 
this  subject^  it  would  appear  that  equal  quantities  by  weight  of  the 
materials  we  have  been  treating  of  lose  the  same  amount  of  heat  (60*') 
in  the  following  number  of  seconds^ 

Raw  silk  in 1284 

Fine  raveUings  of  taffety 1169 

Sewing  silk  cat  into  lengths 917 

Sewing  silk  wound  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer .    <  904 

Sheep^wool 1118 

Woollen  thread  wound  round  the  bulb  of  a  thennometer  934 

Cotton  wool 1046 

Cotton  thread  wound  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  .  862 

Fine  lint    .    .    .    .    ; 1033 

Linen  thread  wound  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer   .  873 

Linen  cloth  wrapped  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  .  783 

•  Of  the  effect  of  exercise  in  railway  travelling  we  cannot  speak  so  deelslTeljr  as  abore, 
3)nt  we  axe  dispoaed  to  beUev«  that  in  most  instanoes  It  to  the  contraiy  of  sedaUre^  aad 
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To  these  results  we  add  the  followiDg,  from  the  same  author:* — 
Harm's  fur,  1305;  eider  down,  1305. 

The  combination  of  lightness  of  tissue  and  fineness  of  fibre  with 
warmth  or  bad  conducting  power,  as  shown  bj  the  preceding  results^ 
is  surely  a  beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  and  deserving  of  being  kept 
in  mind,  whether  in  contriving  dress  with  the  intent  to  preserve 
warmth  or  to  exclude  heat,  or,  it  may  be,  even  to  prevent  wetting  by 
the  penetration  of  rain, — adhering  hair  repelling,  or  to  speak  perhaps 
more  correctly,  supporting  the  drops  of  water,  as  we  witness  in  the 
leaves  of  many  plants  possessed  of  microscopical  papille,  and  in  the 
down  of  birds  and  the  webs  of  spiders,  possessed  of  exquisite  fineness 
of  fibre.t 

Other  qualities  there  are  deserving  of  attention — such  as  hygro- 
metrical  power,  or  power  of  absorbing  water  from  moist  air;  radiation ; 
degree  of  inflammability;  fitness  for  washing;  passing  over  others  of 
minor  importance. 

Respecting  the  first  mentioned  property,  we  shall  give  the  results 
of  Ck>unt  Bumford's  experiments,  made  on  most  of  the  substances 
already  named,  premising  that  each  was  weighed  after  having  been 
dried  twenty-four  hours  in  a  hot  room  (No.  1  in  the  following  table); 
again,  after  an  exposure  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  cold  uninhabited 
room  (No.  2) ;  again,  after  an  exposure  of  seventy-two  hours  in  a 
damp  cellar  (No.  3). 

Ko.  1. 

rarts. 

Sheep's  wool 1000 

Beaver's  fur 1000 

Eiderdown 1000 

Silt   i  ^^»  single  thread 1000 

°"*^   (  Bavellings  of  white  taffety  ...    1000 

T.    „    J  Fine  lint 1000 

i^men    J  RaveUings  of  fine  linen    .    .    .    1000 

Cottonwool 1000 

Silver  wire,  very  fine  gilt,  the  ravelliugs  )  -.qqq 
of  gold  lace J 

The  last  result  with  the  metal  drawn  out  in  ravellings  is  remarkably 
contrasted  with  the  results  preceding  it ;  showing  that  the  metal  (and 
it  is  true  of  all  metals)  has  not  the  proi)erty,  which  the  other  substances 
possess  in  different  degrees,  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Count  Bumford  deduces  from  the  higher  degree  of  attraction 
exhibited  by  wool,  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  fiannel,  which 
for  health's  sake  he  advocates  strongly,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  pro* 
moting,  by  its  attractive  force,  insensible  perspiration,  and  by  a  ready 
evaporation  from  its  flocculent  surface  keeping  the  skin  dry  and  warm. 

more  10  in  second  and  third-dasB  carriages  than  In  fIrst-claMs  in  the  latter  the  motion, 
being  less  felt.  We  believe,  ftom  the  few  obaenrationa  we  have  made,  that  the  pnlse  i» 
GOomioDly  accelerated,  and  this  even  in  carriages  of  the  iirst  class. 

*  Fhilosopliical  Transactions  for  1792. 

t  See  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  viil.  p.  520,  for  some  ingenious  remarks  on. 
this  property,  by  Dr.  Buist. 

X  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1767. 


No.  2. 

Ko.  8. 

Parts. 

Parts. 

10S4  .. 

1163 

1072  .. 

1125 

1067  .. 

1112 

1057  .. 

1107 

1054  .. 

1103 

1046  .. 

1102 

1044  .. 

lOSi 

1043  .. 

10S9 

1000  .. 

lOOOJ 
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The  apparent  dampness  of  linen  to  the  touchy  and  its  coldness  when 
the  body  is  perspiring,  he  refers  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  it 
parts  with  its  hjgrometrical  water;  we  would  rather  attribute  it  to 
its  superior  conducting  power,  to  its  inferior  elasticity  und  smoother 
surface,  one  in  which  air  is  less  entangled.  The  circumstance  that 
flannel,  in  the  act  of  absorbing  hygrometrical  water  irom  the  skin, 
evolves  heat  in  a  higher  degree  than  cotton  or  linen,  may  in  part  b& 
conceiiied  in  the  explanation.  This  property  has  been  well  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Ooulier,  in  his  able  remarks  on  the  clothing  of  the  French 
army.  He  is  of  opinion,  and  we  adopt  it  as  rational  and  in  accordance 
with  our  own  results,  that  the  warmth  thus  evolved  may  even  con- 
tribute to  neutralize  the  cooling  effect  produced  by  evaporation ;  the 
warming  effect  in  contact  with  the  skin,  the  oooling  effect  external. 
This  view  accords  with  the  sensation  of  warmth  imparted  by  flannel, 
and  with  its  being  a  positive  effect  rather  than  a  mei-e  negative  one. 

On  the  other  properties  mentioned  we  must  be  brief.  That  the 
quality  of  radiation  is  not  an  indifferent  one  in  relation  to  dress  cannot 
be  questioned.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  known  that  the  worst  conductors 
of  heat  are  the  best  radiators.  Wore  it  otherwise  the  uses  of  both 
classes  would  be  diminished :  the  polished  silver  teapot  would  de- 
servedly fall  into  discredit,  and  the  flannel  dress  might  even  become 
oppressively  heating.  Those  who  have  not  made  the  trial  would  pro* 
bably  hardly  believe  that  a  polished  metallic  vessel,  filled  with  hot 
water,  will  be  accelerated  in  cooling  by  giving  it  a  covering  of  flanneL 
This  radiating  power  of  flannel,  in  addition  to  its  bad  conducting 
quality  and  power  of  absorbing  hygrometrical  moisture,  with  evolution 
of  heat,  renders  it,  we  may  remark,  admirably  fitted  as  an  article  of 
clothing,  not  paradoxically,  as  at  the  same  time  warming  and  cooling, 
but  as  a  moderator  and  regulator  of  temperature. 

The  different  degrees  of  inflammability  of  tho  common  materials  of 
dre.ss  are  easily  shown  by  one  or  two  simple  experiments — ^we  allude  to 
silk,  wool,  flax,  and  cotton.  If  a  slip  of  each,  in  a  woven  state,  is 
placed  on  a  support  of  platinum  foil  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
the  silk  and  wool  will  become  charred  without  inflaming,  whilst  the  cotton 
and  linen  will  take  fire  and  consume  with  flame;  but  of  the  two  latter, 
the  cotton  more  readily  and  rapidly  than  the  linen.  Fui*ther,  if  slips 
of  each  be  wound  round  a  copper  wii*e  of  one- fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter (we  particularize  because  it  is  an  experiment)  and  used  as  a  taper, 
the  cotton,  brought  to  the  lighted  candle,  will  inflame  readily,  and 
held  perpendicularly  will  bum  to  the  bottom,  leaving  only  the  trace  of 
a  white  ash;  the  linen  will  do  the  8ame>  but  slower,  leaving  a  similar 
ash;  but  not  so  the  woollen  and  silk — ^these  hardly  break  into  flame; 
the  flame,  when  it  occurs,  lasts  only  for  a  moment,  and  leaves  a  coal, 
which  bums  with  difficulty  and  soon  goes  out.  The  application  of  such 
results  as  these  to  dress,  eeqpeciaUy  to  women's  dress,  entailing  so  much 
danger  of  person  from  fire,  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  comment. 
It  would  be  well  were  the  subject  brought  forward  and  illustrated  by 
experiments  before  popular  audiences.    The  demonstration  through  tho 
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eye  would  probably  be  more  impressiye  tban  any  words^  even  if  uttered 
by  the  most  persuasive  of  oraix>rB. 

As  to  fitness  of  the  materials  for  waging,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  tbat  in  point  of  degree  there  is  but  little  d^erenoe  between 
them,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  which  from  the  structure  of  its 
fibre,  not  smooth  like  that  of  silk,  cotton,  and  flax,  but  having  minute 
processes  or  o£&hoots,  is  subject  to  entanglement  or  felting,  giving  rise 
to  a  shrinking  of  superficies  with  increase  of  thickness;  but  which  for- 
tunately can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  prevented  by  peculiar  modes 
of  washing  and  drying  well  known  to  the  skilful  laundry- maid  Here 
we  would  o£fer  a  passing  renuirk  on  a  laundry  practice  much  to  be 
deprecated — the  use  and  abuse  of  starch,  sacrificing  thereby  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  food,  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  hardening^ 
stiffening  effect  when  applied  to  articles  of  dress,  rendering  them  colder 
and  less  agreeable  to  the  feel  Even  our  towels  and  pocket  handkerchiefs 
cannot  escape  the  addition,  as  may  be  proved  by  testing  them  with 
iodine. 

Another  property,  the  last  we  shall  advert  to,  as  influencing  the 
materials  of  dress,  is  colour.  Its  influence  is  most  strikingly  witnessed 
in  the  heating  effects  of  the  sun^s  rays.  From  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  all  of  them  of  a  simple  and  conclusive  kind,  it  would 
appear  that,  cceteris  paribuSy  dark-coloured  bodies  become  soonest 
•and  most  heated  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  varying  with  the  degree 
of  intensity  of  colour,  the  extremes  of  the  scale  being  black  and  white. 
It  also  appears  to  be  proved  that  when  the  sim^s  rays  are  absorbed  by 
a  dark  surface,  the  heat  evolved  ceases  to  be  radiant  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  loses,  consequently,  its  peculiar  powers,  one  of  which  is  that 
of  exciting  inflajnmatiou,  as  witnessed  in  sun-bum.  These  are  &cts 
applicable  to  dress,  especially  in  a  hot  climate.  They  tend  to  show 
that,  for  protection's  sake,  the  two  colours  should  be  used  at  the  same 
time,  white  in  the  outer  garments  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,'  black  in 
the  inner  clothing  to  prevent  these  rays  from  acting  injuriously  on  the 
skin.  In  the  African,  with  a  black  skin,  there  is  a  strong  taste  for 
white  clothing :  in  the  instance  of  the  Arab  horse,  of  purest  breed,  the 
hair  is  white,  the  skin  black ;  and,  universally,  as  regards  the  effects  of  the 
sun's  rays,  whilst  they  conduce  to  the  bleaching  of  the  hair,  they  equally 
contribute  to  the  darkening  of  the  skin.  This  is  well  witnessed  in  the 
cotter's  child  left  to  his  own  enjoyment  in  fine  weather,  tub  dio,  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed,  in  the  darkening  to  nut-brown  of  his  com- 
plexion, and  the  lightening,  often  to  whiteness,  of  his  hair.  We  re- 
member how  we  once  gamed  a  little  credit  with  a  friend,  peculiarly 
sensitive  of  the  sun's  z&ys,  and  suffering  from  them,  by  suggesting  an 
umbrella  constructed  on  the  above  principle.  He  had  the  courage  to 
*  spread  his  protector  with  its  contrast  of  coloui*s — white  outside,  black 
inside^-and  he  assured  us  with  the  most  satisfiactory  result  as  to  his 
comfort.  Confirmation  is  readily  obtained  experimentally.  We  shall 
^ive  an  example :  Four  vials,  of  the  same  form  and  si£e,  were  charged 
with  a  prepared  mixture  consisting  of  weak  mucilage  and  a  little 
nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays;  one  (No.  1)  was  left  un- 
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coYored;  one  (No.  2)  was  covered  with  white  sUk;  one  (No.  3)  with 
black  silk ;  one  (No.  4)  with  white  silk  over  black  silk;  and  one  (No.  5) 
with  tinfoil.  Examined  after  three  hours,  the  fluid  in  No.  1  had  become 
almost  black,  its  temperature  75°;  No.  2,  dark  brown,  temperatiure  68"^; 
No.  3,  only  just  perceptibly  coloured,  temperature  75°;  No.  4,  just 
perceptibly  coloured,  temperature  69° >  No.  5,  just  perceptibly  coloured 
(the  foil  had  some  minute  holesy  allowing  the  {lassage  of  some  rays),  its 
temperature  was  71°.  The  air  at  the  time  was  61°;  water  in  a  vial, 
without  the  addition  of  mucilage  and  nitrat^of  silver,  was  64°. 

Amongst  the  conditions  we  have  passed  over  as  influencing  a  choice 
of  materials  of  dress,  are  durability  and  market  price ;  important  as 
these  are,  they  hardly  here  require  comment — the  one  being  fluctuating, 
and  the  other  depending  much  on  the  quality  of  the  fiibricated  tissue, 
whether  made  of  coarse  or  fine  thread ;  and  neither  of  them  per  se 
having  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  health. 

We  have  given  some  examples  of  rational  clothing  in  the  instances 
of  certain  people  and  classes  left  to  their  own  free  will  and  judgment. 
We  shall  now  advert  to  an  example  of  an  opposite  kind,  an  instance 
in  which  neither  the  free  will  nor  the  judgment  of  the  individuals 
concerned  are  anywise  consulted.  We  allude  to  the  dress  of  our 
troops,  their  uniform — a  term  very  appropriate  indeed !  and  that  both 
for  commendation  and  censure;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  dress  is  necessary  for  men  acting  together ;  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  the  dress  is  too  little  varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
circumstances,  especially  of  climate.  How  irrational  is  it  that  regi- 
ments serving  at  home  and  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  obliged  to 
wear  the  same  description  of  clothing — ^the  same  cloth  coat,  the  same 
cloth  trowsers,  of  the  same  shape  in  both  countries,  equally  tight,  and 
the  former  equally  buttoned  up.  The  dress  contrived  in  the  one 
country  and  tolerable  there,  in  the  other  becomes  almost  intolerable. 
The  consequences  are  serious :  the  ^ciency  of  the  soldier  is  diminished 
and  lus  health  endangered.  On  the  march,  within  the  tropics,  and 
even  on  ordinary  parade,  he  suffers  unduly  from  heat  In  quarters,  so 
soon  as  released  from  duty,  he  too  often  suddenly  throws  off  his  warm 
dresa,  and  exposes  his  surfiM»,  bathed  in  persjnration,  to  the  wind  in 
quest  of  coolness,  and  thereby  not  unfreqnently  contracts  a  mortal 
disease. 

How  much  is  this  to  be  regretted  !  How  great  is  the  desideratum 
that  the  subject  should  have  careful  attention — ^the  attention  of  men 
who,  by  their  scieuoe  and  experience,  would  be  competent  to  do  it 
justice,  dealing  with  it  on  general  principles,  and  taking  into  account 
all  the  circumstances  which  should  have  consideration.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  dress  of  the  troops  would  have  been  fully  inquired 
into  by  the  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army ;  but  we 
have  been  disappointed.  Referring  to  the  voluminous  Blue  Book, 
consisting  of  the  report,  and  the  evidence  <m  which  it  is  founded,  we 
find  that  the  inquiry  in  this  matter  has  been  scanty  in  the  extreme, 
and  restricted  to  a  very  few  particulars,  such  as  the  shirty  whether  it 
should    be  of  flannel  or  cotton;    the  stock,   what  should   be   its 
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material;  the  Lead-coTeiing,  "which  of  those  at  present  in  use  should 
have  the  preference. 

As  we  have  recommended  careful  inquiry,  and  knowing  how  diffi- 
cult tbe  subject  is  in  its  wide  bearings,  we  shall  not  presume,  nor  will 
our  limits  permit  us,  to  discuss  it  in  detail  We  shall  do  little  more 
than  propose  a  few  queries  and  offer  a  few  suggestions,  and  these  pro- 
pounded for  troops  in  the  field  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  fur  which, 
hia  special  service,  the  soldier  should  always  be  prepared,  keeping  in 
mind,  and  if  possible  impressing  on  his  mind,  that  noble  saying  of 
Lord  Bacon,  "  That  the  offices  [the  duties]  of  life  are  preferable  to 
life" — a  saying  applicable  to  dress  as  well  as  to  other  things,  whether 
diet  or  exercise,  conducive  in  training  to  make  the  complete  soldier. 

1st,  Let  OS  speak  of  the  material :  Ought  it  not  to  be  entirely 
woollen— coat,  trowsers,  shirt,  even  to  the  lining  of  the  former,  if 
they  have  any  lining,  as  may  be  proper  in  a  cold  climate?  and  as 
regards  climate,  adapting  the  warmth  of  the  material  and  the  degree 
of  looseness  of  dress  (always  to  be  compatible  with  the  free  action  of 
the  limbs),  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  degree  of  temperatui^  1  And 
ought  not  the  several  articles,  of  approved  good  quality,  to  be  provided 
free  of  charge  by  the  Government  \  In  the  United  States  army  we 
perceive  that  for  a  term  of  five  yeara  eight  coats  are  the  allowance, 
one  great  coat,  thirteen  trowsers,  fifteen  flannel  shirts,  eleven  drawers, 
twenty  booties — ^these  all  served  out  periodically.* 

2ndly,  As  to  head-dress  or  covering :  Ought  it  not,  for  the  two 
extremes  of  climate,  to  be  specially  considered,  so  as  to  afford  as  much 
security  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  in  a  Canadian 
winter,  and  of  extreme  heat  and  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  tropical 
climate  ?  Is  not  a  peak  objectionable;  ought  not  the  degree  of  light 
acting  on  the  retina  to  be  regulated  by  the  eyelids  ?  The  Highlander 
does  without  a  peak  to  his  bonnet,  the  Asiatic  without  it  to  his 
turban.  Ought  not  the  hair  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the 
neck  ?  The  Spartan  troops  wore  their  hair  long,  and  took  a  pride  in 
it.  In  the  construction  of  the  cap  or  helmet,  •  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  there  might  not  be  a  thin  polished  metallic 
external  covering  with  advantage,  such  a  covering  having  the  property 
of  casting  off  entirely  the  sun*s  rays,  or  if  pei'forated  i'or  ventilation, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them,  as  shown  in  experiment  No.  5,  ah^eady 
described,  t 

3rdly,  As  to  the  neck,  ought  not  the  stock  to  be  banished  alto- 
gether, and  the  part  be  protected  by  the  beard  in  front  and  the 
pendant  hair  behind?  Amongst  Oiienbal  peo})le  the  neck  has  no 
other  protection ;  and  c^rrtainly  no  part  needs  fi*eedom  from  resti-aint 
more,  both  on  account  of  the  movements  constantly  required  of  it,  and 
the  important  vessels  and  nerves  which,  seated  in  its  yielding  struc- 
ture, ai*e  liable  to  suffer  or  occasion  suffering,  even  death,  fix>m  pre^ 
sure.     And  ought  not  the  moustache  as  well  as  the  beard  be  worn  I 

•  Begulationa  for  the  United  States  Army,  p.  184.    1857. 

[t  In  connexion  witli  this  subject  the  reader's  attention  is  specially  directed  to  Mr, 
Julius  JefiVey*8  worlc,  Mhe  Briti&h  Army  in  India,*  of  which  an  analysis  was  given  In  the 
article  entitled,  *  Our  Indian  Army,*  in  the  January  numher  of  the  present  year. — £d.] 
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It  is  a  defence  to  the  lipa  on  exposure  to  the  snn,  a  protection  to  the 
nostrils  from  dust  and  insects,  and  as  a  respirator  may  afford  some 
security  from  malaria  and  from  chilling  and  scorching  blasts. 

4.  As  to  the  loins  and  abdomen^  should  they  not  have  the  support 
of  a  belt  or  sash  ?  A  world-wide  experience  is  in  favour  of  this,  and 
the  warmer  the  climate,  generally  the  more  remarkably  bvs  the 
custom  of  girding  the  loins  been  adopted.  The  first  lesson  we  had  on 
the  subject  was  on  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean  long  ago,  when 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  merchant  on 
his  way  to  Egypt;  he  assured  us  that  in  his  periodical  visits  to 
that  country,  he,  after  his  fii-st,  always  had  reoourae  to  the  sash, 
and  chiefly  an  a  defence  from  bowel  complaints.  In  England,  he 
said  he  could  do  without  it,  but  not  in  Egypt,  with  impunity.  Ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  the  best  support  is  afforded  by  a  narrow 
knit  elastic  worsted  sash  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  width,  and  in 
length  not  less  than  seven  yards.  Such  a  support  we  believe  may 
have  more  uses  than  one:  it  may  afford  security  against  lumbago, 
it  may  aid  in  preventing  accumulation  in  the  large  intestines  and 
undue  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  and  urinary  bladder,  and  so  con- 
duce to  the  prevention  of  constipation,  and  may  even  check  the 
formations  of  calculi,  biliary  and  urinary.  It  is  very  remarkablet, 
the  precautions  taken  in  the  East  to  the  girding  of  the  loios,  and 
this  by  the  people  of  highest  and  earliest  civilization;  and  we 
witness  the  same  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  soldier^  and  our  own 
Highlanders. 

^  5.  As  to  the  feet,  might  not  the  sandal  in  a  hot  climate  and  the 
mocassin  in  a  cold  climate,  (from  necessity  already  adopted  by  our 
troops  in  Canada),  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  La,ced  shoo  or 
boot  1  And  might  not  the  men  with  advantage  be  taught  to  make 
and  mend  them?  Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  a  pro- 
tracted campaign,  especially  out  of  Europe,  know  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  an  army  from  the  failure  of  boots  or  shoes;  and  even  when 
these  are  not'  deficient,  as  at  home,  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  them 
provided  of  serviceable  leather,  and  so  to  fit  as  not  to  occasion  foot* 
sore.  The  evidence  before  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  strong  on 
this  point,  as  is  also  the  recent  Weedon  inquiry.  If  shoes  or  boots 
are  to  be  used,  they  ought,  we  are  of  opinion,  to  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  leather  of  the  country,  such  leather  being  most  suitable 
to  the  climate,  the  leather  of  a  cool  or  cold  climate  being  close  and 
compact  in  its  grain,  of  a  hot  climate  loose  and  porous;  the  boots 
should  be  so  made  as  to  exclude  sand  and  gravel  Till  the  Turkish 
troops,  with  their  change  of  dress  from  the  Afiiatic  to  the  Euroj>ean 
form,  adopted  boots,  corns  and  the  other  deformities  of  feet,  the  effect 
of  undue  and  irregular  pressure,  were  unknown  to  them. 

6.  As  regards  the  skin — the  surface  of  the  body  generally — might 
not  oil  be  applied  to  it  with  advantage,  as  an  aid  to  di'ess;  in  wet 
weather  being  conducive  to  dryness,  iu  cold  weather  to  warmth,  and 
in  hot  weather  and  on  exposure  to  parching  winds  checking  excessive 
]>ei*spiration  and  too  rapid  cooling  by  evaporation  ?  Many  tacts  might 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  salutary  effects  of  this  use  of  oil.     We  see 
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of  a  8t)r|^eon,  dow  at  the  head  of  hia  professioD,  and  approaching  the 
octogenariaa  period,  remarkable  for  his  health  and  juvenility  of 
appearance,  whose  under  dress  throughout  has  been  silk.  How  much 
of  his  good  health  he  has  owed  to  this  peculiarity  of  dress^  who 
can  say  ?  But  we  must  infer  that  he  thinks  well  of.  its  influence ; 
and,  if  an  electrical  atmosphere  can  conduce  to  health,  the  silk,  in  con- 
tact with  fabrics  of  other  kinds,  may  have  some  virtua  These  are  a 
few  desultory  remarks  on  a  subject  which  we  could  wish  to  see  treated 
more  in  eaOenso,  believing  that  it  deserves  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
prove  ungrateful  for  the  attention. 

On  the  di-ess  of  the  people  at  large,  in  its  minute  details,  we  sbail 
not  at  present  enter ;  our  limited  space  forbids  it,  enforced  further  by 
the  persuasion  that  in  a  matter  in  which  fashion  is  so  much  concerned, 
the  pages  of  our  Heview  are  not  the  fit  medium  for  making  any 
salutary  impression  on  the  public  mind,  especially  of  the  women-kind: 
we  have  enunciated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  rational 
dress,  and  willingly  resign  to  '  Punch'  and  the  'Times^  the  reformatory 
pen ;  if  we  may  venture  to  express  a  hope,  it  is,  that  the  one  will 
not  spare  its  jest^  nor  the  other  its  fulmination,  so  long  as  the  power 
of  either  of  them  continues  to  have  effect,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  one 
can  raise  a  smUe  or  excite  a  laugh,  or  the  other  produce  a  aerioas 
thought  or  a  rational  conviction. 


Rbyisw  VII. 

1.  ZeJtrbtich  der  Physiologie  fwr  Akademisehe   Vorlesungen  mtd  mm 

Selbst-atudiwn,   Von  D.  Otto  Funkb,  Professor  an  der  Universitat 
Leipzig.     Zweite  Auflage.     Two  Volumes. — Leipzig,  1858. 
Text  Book  of  Physiology  for  Academical  Lecbwrea  and  for  FrivaU 
Study.     By  Professor  Funke.     Second  Edition. 

2.  Traite  de  Physiotogie.     Par  Dr.  P.  A.  Lokoet.— Parw,  1850-57. 
Trmliae  on  Physiology.     By  Dr.  Lokget.     Two  Volumes. 

Philosophy  has  undergone  an  important  change.  Science  has  passed 
through  a  mighty  revolution.  The  fancies  of  alchemy  have  been 
replaced   by  the   hci»  of  chemistry.     The  transcendental  views  of 

■ary  than  attenUon  to  the  head.  Fortunately,  a  Ii90t*bath  of  some  kind  ia  eaaUy  attain- 
alle :  if  heated  and  foot-sore  alter  a  long  inarch  or  walk,  how  refreshing  U  such  a  bath 
of  tepid  or  cool  water  in  a  hot  climate,  or  during  our  summer  heat ;  if  in  a  cold 
climate  and  after  passive  ezeroiae,  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  how  grateftil  is  one  of 
hot  waWrl  And  it  is  hardly  less  so,  if  not  taking  any  exercise,  a«  when  at  nigbt-tima 
tlic  feet  may  be  cold  before  retiring  to  rest,  then  warmth  thus  imparted  has  a  calming 
effect,  promotes  sleep  almost  as  much  as  tlie  contrary  treatment  of  the  head,  as  described 
above,  does  in  a  hot  climate.  The  eflfeet  of  the  bath,  whether  cooling  or  warming,  is  not 
confined  to  the  feet,  through  the  circulation,  in  the  returning  blood,  the  system  becomes  a 
partaker  of  it.  How  much  is  it  to  be  desired  that  we  followed  the  Orientals  in  the  habit 
of  foot-washing,  a  habit  so  sadly  neglected  by  the  English  people  of  the  working  dais. 
'VVe  have  been  tempted  to  point  to  this,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  anlidect  beibra 
us ;  and  we  would  add,  speaking  fVom  some  experience,  that  even  the  nightly  bathing  of 
the  feet  in  hot  water  has  no  relaxing,  debilitating  tendency,  but  we  believe  even  the  con- 
trary, as  conducive  to  their  healthy  condition. 
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astrolc^  by  the  sober  calculations  of  astronomj;  aud  now  also  we  find 
a  peculiar  spirit  pervading  the  physiologj  of  the  pi'esent  day.  The 
cord  that  has  so  long  bound  it  to  the  metaphysical  dreams  of  the 
middle  ages  is  fast  being  gnawn  asunder.  Men  doubt,  where  they  once 
blindly  {Credited ;  and  inquire  into  what  they  formerly  took  for  granted. 
They  cease  to  believe  that  causes  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  originati» 
in  a  supernatural  agency,  and  no  longer  fear  to  affirm  that  the  trans- 
formation of  dead  matter  into  living  tissue  is  dei)endent  upon  some* 
thing  else  than  the  spectre  called  '^  vital  action."  True  physiology,  by 
which  term  we  mean  physiology  as  an  exact  science,  does  not  yet 
exist.  But  nevertheless  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  aa 
kaportant  change  is  taking  place  in  this  department  of  knowledge; 
and  that,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  astronomy  of  th»  nineteenth 
rose  out  of  the  astrology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  will  true 
physiology  rise,  ^hinx-like^  from  the  ashes  of  the  pseudo-physiology 
wluch  still  encumbers  us.  The  new  school  that  has  risen  up  in 
Qermany,  in  France,  and  in  England,  has  sent  forth  pupils  who  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  credulity,  and  who  no  longer  fear  to  be  branded 
as  sceptics,  since  they  have  learned  to  regard  the  brand  as  the 
Victoria  Cross  of  the  true  science  they  are  fighting  to  establish. 

The  members  of  this,  the  chemico-physicol  school,  are  often  taunt- 
ingly asked,  what  practical  good  their  researches  do]  They  are  told 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  boasted  knowledge,  medicine  is  still  left  in 
the  '<  dark  ages."  That  there  are  still  but  two  diseases  which  she  can 
cure — itch  and  ague.  That  she  has  still  but  two  remedies — sulphur 
and  quinine.'  Now,  is  this  true,  or  is  this  false?  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  injustice  of  the  reproach  is  only  equalled  by  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  make  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  refute 
such  an  assertion;  nevertheless  we  shall  bestow  upon  it  a  passing 
remarir. 

The  chemico-physical  school  has  taught  us  many  im]K>rtant  facts. 
From  its  members  we  have  derived  a  clearer,  and  we  might  say  simpler^ 
conception  of  what  life  is  than  we  previously  possessed.  They  have 
shown  us,  for  example,  that  absorption  follows  the  ordinary  physical 
law  of  diosmose,  that  the  crystalline  lens  acts  according  to  the 
law  of  optics,  that  the  limbs  move  in  obedience  to  mechanics,  and 
that  digestion,  respiration,  &c,  are  performed  on  purely  chemical  and 
physical  principles.  In  a  word,  they  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  the  efiects  of  a  combination  of  the  natural  law.-» 
which  govern  the  universe  at  large.  It  seems  to  us  a  strange  thing 
that  there  should  still  be  found  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  the  medicid 
profession  who  regard  physiology  as  a  science  apart  from  medicine,  and 
talk  about  a  course  of  lectures  upon  it  as  if  they  were  lectures  upon 
comparative  anatomy  and  zoology.  This  arises  from  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  what  physiology  is.  For  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
physiology  must  be  ^Uy  aware  of  the  £ict,  that  this  branch  of  study 
and  rational  medicine  are  ixiscparablc.  The  former  indeed  occupies,  iu 
relation  to  the  latter,  a  much  more  intimate  position  than  anatomy 
does  to  surgery.     A  surgeon  may  successfully  amputate  a  limb  with 
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bat  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  podtkm  of  the  arteriea^  for, 
during  the  perfonnanoe  of  the  operation,  his  eyes  will  tell  him  vhere 
to  place  the  ligatures.  A  physidaQ,  however,  cannot  rationally  treat 
the  disordered  Miction  of  any  organ  witfaont  a  {fferioas  knowiedge  of 
its  healthy  action.  Nay,  more,  in  order  to  be  a  good  phyeieian,  he 
must  not  only  know  the  noinial  function  of  the  organ  in  qnestian, 
but  he  must  also  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  variety  of  influences 
which  the  fUnctious  of  the  various  oi'gans  exert  upon  each  other,  both 
in  health  and  in  disease.  If  the  practitioner  be  ignorant,  of  the» 
when  he  comes  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  he  will  find  it  impossible 
to  acquire  the  requisite  information  while  there;  and  his  ignoianoe 
will  lead  to  bewilderment  in  diagnosos,  absurdity  in  theoiy,  empirioiflm 
in  treatment 

We  can  see  no  line  of  demarcation  between  physiology  and  p»- 
tholog}^  The  same  laws  which  act  in  health  act  also  in  disease,  and 
it  is  only  ou  account  of  a  change  in  their  rhythm,  or  in  their  fioroe^ 
that  the  result  of  their  action  is  different.  Hence  it  is  that  a  know- 
ledge of  these  laws  is  essential  to  the  physician,  and  hence  also  it  is 
that  physiology,  which  teaches  them,  is  synonymous  with  rational 
medicine.  This  is  no  new  view  of  the  case;  for  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  our  British  medical  schools  (Edinbu^),  the  oimne  of 
lectures  on  physiology  is,  and  has  long  been,  termed  "  Leotores  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicin&"  This  being  trae^  one  feels  inclined  to 
ask,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  gentlemen  who  latdy  framed  the 
new  code  of  regulations  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  should  have 
thought  that  physiology — the  principles  cf  medicine— could  be  properly 
taught  in  forty-eight  lessons?  Did  they  imagine  that  the  clinical 
physician  was  to  t^bch  his  students  physiology  at  the  bed-side?  Sur^y 
not.  One  might  as  soon  expect  the  hoi^ital  surgeon  to  demonstrate 
on  the  limb  of  a  patient  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  various 
musoles  and  ligaments,  as  expect  the  clinical  ph^^cian  to  explain  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  the  mechanism  of  re^iration,  or  the 
chemistry  of  digestion  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  Kow,  as  it 
cannot  be  taught  there,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach  it  in  forty-eight 
lessons,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  it  will  never  be  taught  at  alL  The 
thoroughly  practical  men,  then,  which  our  schools  are  expected  to 
produce  under  the  new  r^fulations,  will  approach  much  neavor  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  to  the  skilful  old  woman,  the  Eseulapius  of 
the  village.  The  practice  of  the  one  being,  like  that  of  the  otbeBt^ 
guided  by  no  principles  but  those  derived  from  bed-side  experienoe. 

Some,  wc  know,  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  it  is  quite  unneoessary 
for  a  medical  man  to  be  acquainted  with  the  normal  fimctiona — ^whai 
he  has  to  treat  being  the  diseased;  and  that  if  he  understands  the 
derangements  of  an  organ  he  knows  enough.  To  this  class  of  thinkers 
we  would  address  the  question,  "  When  your  watch  is  out  of  order,  do 
you  take  it  to  a  workman  who  neither  understands  the  ooBStmotion  of 
its  different  j.arts,  nor  the  offices  they  perform?-'  If  you  do  not,  why 
do  you  ask  people  to  take  the  human  machine,  whoi  it  is  out  of  repair, 
to  an  individual  who  does  not  comprehend  the  construotion  and 
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fancfekm  of  its  various  parts)  Ton  will  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  yoa 
Beyer  «Bked  people  to  do  any  finch  thing;  what  you  wish  being,  for 
tl»ni  to  go  to  men  who  have  learned  the  fanctions  and  diseases  of 
organs  at  the  bedside  instead  of  in  the  lecture  room.  Oar  answer  to 
tins  is^  that  such  a  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  Before  one  can  know 
the  diseased,  he  must  first  of  necessity  understand  the  healthy 
fanctions  j  and,  no  matter  however  talented  and  diligent  he  may  be, 
lie  can  never  understand  the  healthy  functions  by  simply  regarding 
them  io  a  diseased  condition.  Dr.  MarshiJl  Hall  spoke  well  when  he 
and,  that ''  to  be  a  good  physician  a  man  must  be  a  good  physiolo^st.^ 

l^e  flexibility  of  our  pea  has  led  us  to  make  remarks  other  than 
we  had  intended  when  we  at  first  took  it  in  hand.  But  to  make 
up  finr  the  digrosaicm,  we  shall  at  once  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  books  befiire  us. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  name  of  '  Funke's  Physiology*  may 
sound  new.  The  woric  is  not  so  new,  however,  as  it  at  first  sight 
appears;  for  on  closer  inspection  it  turns  out  to  be  an  old  book 
in  a  new  cover.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  and  modified  edition  of '  Wagner's 
Physiology,'  which  had  for  some  years  been  out  of  print.  The  last 
edition  of  Wagner's  book  was  published  in  1844^  and  four  years  ago 
a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  edited  by  Dr.  Funke.  The  latter  differed 
80  mudi  firom  the  former  edition,  however,  both  as  regards  plan  aud 
substance,  that  the  editor  repkced  Wagner's  name  by  his  own.  The 
copy  that  we  are  now  about  to  examine  is  a  still  newer  edition,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  February,  1858,  the  last  about  two  months 
aga  On  se«ng  that  the  book  was  a  mantud  for  students,  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  much  material  for  critidsm ;  iov  in  general  such 
wmts  neither  contain  a  great  amount  of  original  matter,  nor  give  a 
detailed  account  of  unsettled  question&  A  careful  perusal  of  <  Funke's 
Physiology'  has,  nevertheless,  taught  us  that  not  only  the  plan  and 
style,  but  even  the  substance  of  a  mere  compilation  may  prove  a  fruit- 
foi  field  for  the  reviewer.  In  order  to  produce  a  good  text-book  on 
physiology,  the  compiler  not  only  requires  to  have  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  his  subject^  but  must  possess  a  remarkably  sound  judg- 
ment to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  material.  Again,  if  the  writer 
presumes  to  a  still  higher  office  than  that  of  a  mere  collaborator,  and 
attempts  to  inculcate  a  new  doctrine,  or  extract  truth  from  the  midst  of 
conflicting  opinions,  extensive  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  become 
still  more  essential.  On  examining  the  woi^  before  us,  we  find  that 
Dr.  Funke  has  not  condescended  to  be  the  mere  compiler  of  the 
labours  of  others,  but  has  frequently  taken  to  himself  the  duties  of  an 
advocate,  pleading  now  the  case  of  this,  then  of  that  theory.  Nay, 
more,  he  has  occasionally  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  after  sum- 
ming up  the  cause,  has  pronounced  judgment  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views.  Consequently,  our  author  has  laid  hitnself  open  to  criti- 
cism, as  will  be  seen  in  the  fi)llowing  anal3rsis  of  his  book, 

Th^  introduction  need  not  detain  us;  for  notwithstanding  its  being 
headed  by  the  attractive  title,  **0n  the  Physiology  of  the  Metamor- 
phoees  of  Animal  Tissues,"  we  have  discovered  in  it  nothing  new  either 
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in  the  way  of  fact  or  theory.  We  at  once  pass  on,  then,  to  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  finrt  chapter,  where  the  author  speaks  of  the  qnantitf  of 
blood  contained  in  the  human  bodj.  This  is  a  point  of  some  impoir- 
tanoe,  and  one  about  which,  uDforttmately,  there  still  remains  em- 
siderable  difference  of  opinion,  although  nothing  like  what  formerly 
existed  when  some  authors  gave  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  adult  as 
low  as  eight,  while  others  reckoned  it  as  high  as  one  hundred  pounds. 
Within  the  last  few  years  seyeral  physiologists,  seeing  the  necesaity  ui 
ascertaining,  with  something  like  exactitude,  a  Imowledge  of  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  human  body,  have  attempted  in 
various  ways  to  collect  and  weigh  it.  One  and  all  of  them,  however,  have 
discovered  the  task  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  th^  had  at  first 
anticipated.  The  amount  of  fluid  |)oured  from  the  vessels  of  an  animal 
bled  to  death,  has  been  foimd  to  be  far  short  of  the  actual  amount  pre- 
sent in  the  body.  Life  becomes  extinct  after  the  removal  of  a  mere 
fractional  part  of  the  blood,  and  no  sooner  has  death  supervened  than 
the  flow  is  arrested.  Even  the  application  of  mechanical  pressmre  to 
the  limbs  and  internal  organs  has  proved  insufficient  to  empty  the 
vessels  of  their  contents.  Hence  it  is  that  obaervers  have  been  (kiven 
to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question  by  a  variety  of  other  means. 
Some  have  measured  the  volume  of  liquid  which  the  bloodvessels  of  a 
dead  body  are  capable  of  containing  (Herbert),  and  have  resigned  it  as 
&llacious.  Others  have  invented  a  method  which  they  supposed  would 
be  more  trustworthy  than  the  preceding.  We  allude  to  that  adopted 
by  Valentin.  Being  aware  that  ,the  absolute  quantity  of  a  solution, 
which  contains  a  definite  per-centage  of  salts,  may  be  ascertained  hj 
adding  a  known  amount  of  water  to  it,  and  determining  the  per-centage 
of  sistlts  in  the  diluted  mixture,  Valentin  removed  by  venesection,  from 
a  living  animal,  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  carefully  weighed,  and  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  solids  it  contained.  Then,  after  injecting  into 
the  animal's  circulation  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  he  immediately 
withdrew  another  portion  of  blood,  and  ascertained,  as  before,  its  pei^ 
centage  of  solids.  Out  of  the  relative  concentration  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  blood  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  amount  of  fluid  circulating 
in  the  system.  His  experiments,  which  were  made  upon  dieep,  doge, 
rabbits,  Ac,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  herbivorous,  had  less  blood 
than  carnivorous  animals;  and  that  the  proportion  of  blood  was  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  one  to  four,  to  one  to  ax.  Taking  the 
average  value,  he  reckoned  that  the  human  body  would  contain  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  blood.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  method  pursued 
by  Valentin  is  open  to  many  objections.  The  injection  of  water  into 
the  circulation  has  a  revy  important  effect  upon  the  various  secretions, 
and  although  the  second  portion,  of  blood  is  withdrawn  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  water  is  injected,  yet,  during  the  interval,  a 
quantity  of  fluid  must  escape  by  the  renal,  cutaneous,  pulmonary, 
and  other  secretions,  and  thus  give  rise  to  considerable  inaccuracy  in 
the  calculations.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Valentin's  method  yields 
too  high  an  estimate. 

Drs.  Ed.  Weber  and  I/elimann  proceeded  in  another  way  to  elicit 
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how  maoh  Mood  circulated  in  the  human  frame.  Their  observation  wai& 
made  upon  a  condemned  criminal.  The  Individual  was  weighed  befora 
and  after  decapitation^  in  order  to  ascet*tain  the  quantity  of  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  divided  vessels.  Some  of  the  blood,  too,  was  collected, 
and  the  perwcentage  of  its  solids  determined.  The  vessels  of  the  body 
were  then  injected  with  water,  and  washed  out  until  what  came  away 
was  no  longer  coloured.  The  amount  of  solids  iu  the  collected  washings 
was  next  determined,  in  order  to  discover  how  much  blood  had  i-emained 
behind  in  the  vessels.  The  total  quantity  of  blood  found  was  fifteen 
pounds,  equal  to  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  method, 
although  not  free  from  sources  of  error,  is  yet,  we  think,  a  much  more 
trustworthy  one  than  that  adopted  by  Valentin.  The  only  objection 
of  moment  that  has  baen  advanced  against  it,  is  grounded  upon  the 
fiict  thaty  during  the  washing  out  of  the  vessels,  some  of  the  solids  of 
the  tiasuee  must  have  been,  obediently  to  the  laws  of  diosmoae,  ex- 
tracted, thereby  augmenting  the  amount,  and  increasing  the  calculated 
quantity  of  blood.  We  have  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
this  objection.  Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  inject  water  through 
the  vessels  of  a  dead  aninkal,  must  have  noticed  that  a  large  amoimt  of 
water  is  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  distends  theoL  During  its  passage  the  water  carries 
with  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  solids  that  are  present  in  the  capil- 
laries. Weber*s  injection,  being  lupidly  performed,  would  therefore 
not  have  time  to  take  much  more  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs 
than  it  would  have  previously  driven  by  mechanical  force  into  it.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  the  estimate  he  gave  would,  after  all,  not 
be  so  very  &r  from  the  truth. 

The  newest  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  is  that 
proposed  by  Welcker.  In  a  given  quantity  of  blood  there  is  a  definite 
amount  of  colouring  matter,  which  when  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  yields  a  precise  shade  of  colour.  Welcker  has  made  a  colour- 
scale  {Farben-Boala)  by  taking  and  dilating  blood  with  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  times  its  measure  of  water,  and 
producing  a  stain  tipon  paper  with  a  drop  of  the  dilution.*  A  scale 
of  a  known  value  being  thus  prepared,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the 
whole  blood  from  the  animal.  This  he  does  by  fii*st  emptying  the 
vessels^  as  far  as  possible,  by  dividing  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  in 
the  neck.  The  remaining  blood  is  then  extracted  from  the  tissues  by 
hacking  them  into  small  fragments  and  washing  them  thoroughly  with 
water.t  The  washings  are  then  added  to  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
stiU  further  diluted  till  a  drop  on  a  piece  of  paper  gives  the  same 
shade  of  colour  as  that  yielded  by  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  colour- 
scale.  By  a  simple  calculation  the  total  amount  of  blood  that  was 
present  in  the  body  of  the  animal  is  then  easily  ascertained.  As 
venous  gives  a  darker  stain  than  arterial  blood,  the  scale  is  made  from 

•  Heidenhaia  has  adopted  Tfelcksr**  mniioi,  but  made  hi4  soalc  by  diluting  blaol  witli 
fnm  500  to  1000  partg  of  water. 

t  Weleker  found  that  by  deoapttatioa  only  from  sixty  to  seTenty  per  e3nt.  of  the  whole 
blood  It  obtained,  fiitchoff  obsenrci  in  the  case  of  three  guillocined  criminals,  that  no 
more  than  ecrenty-foar  per  cent,  of  the  blood  flowed  fh>m  the  Teasels. 
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A  mixture  of  the  two.  At  first  sight  Welcker's  mesthod  afipeais  to  be 
very  difficult,  and  oiie  likely  to  give  uuoertain  remlte.  The  eontiuy 
has  proved  to  he  the  case,  however,  for  in  the  *  Jahiesheiioht'  for  1854, 
Henle  states  that  Dr.  Welcker,  in  the  presence  of  the  memhen  of  the 
Natur  forscher-YerBammlung,  estimated  a  quantity  of  blood  whi^ 
had  been  poured  upon  a  towel  with  nearly  perfeot  exactitude.  And 
^ce  then  we  find  other  gentlemen  have  adopted  the  method  with 
success  (Bischofi^  Heidenhain).  Wdcker  has  yeej  n^euHj  pcdilishfld 
the  result  of  his  experiments,*  and  gives  in  the  subjoined  table  tke 
average  quantity  of  blood  in 

Tte  TCiAttv«  trdgM  cf  tte  MooA 
Spedcs  to  Uni  of  tlM  bod/. 

examined.  , *  > 

Bsogcd  betvfccii  AYcnige. 

Fish 3  ...  1:74     —1:19,4  ...  1:49 

Amphibia 4  ...  1:83    —1:15,9  ...  I:d0,& 

Amphibia  (scaly)  ...  4  ...  1:20,4—1:15,4  ...  l:17,d 

Birds 4  ...  1:13,1-1:10,9  ...  1:21,1 

Mammalia  (man induded)  8  ...  1:18,1  —  1:12,0  ...  1:14,7 

Thus  we  see  that  fish  have  proportionally  less  blood  than  amphibia, 
amphibia  less  than  birds,  and  birds  still  less  than  the  mammalia.  In  the 
same  paper  we  find  it  mentioned  that,  although  the  quantity  of  blood 
increases  with  the  weight  of  the  body  (in  the  same  species),  yet  yomig 
have  proportionally  much  more  blood  than  old  animals.  The  female, 
too,  is  generally  found  to  have  less  blood  than  the  male. 

Bischofft  has  lately  estimated  by  Welcker's  method  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  bodies  of  two  guillotined  criminals,  and  found 
that  the  proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  -the  body  was  in  one  of 
them  as  one  to  fourteen,  in  the  other  as  one  to  thirteen.  It  appears, 
then,  fi:^m  the  most  recent  researches  that  the  quantity  of  blood  m  the 
body  is  smaller  than  was  supposed  (Valentin,  one-fifth;  Weber  and 
Lehmann,  one-eighth),  and  that  on  an  average  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
one-thirteenth  or  one-fourteenth. 

To  return  to  our  author.  In  the  chapter  he  has  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles,  we  find  nothing 
new.  He  still  gives  Vierordt*s  estimate— namely,  that  the  male  has 
5,000,000,  and  the  female  only  4,500,000  in  the^  cubic  millimetre 
(1  mm.  =  ^^yth  of  an  inch). 

We  will  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  more  important 
question,  at  least  as  regards  the  practical  physician.  We  allude  to 
the  form  which  the  blood  corpuscles  assume  in  health  and  in  disease. 
Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  microscopical  examination  of 
blood  taken  from  patients,  must  have  been  puzzled  with  tlie  diversity 
of  forms  which  they  present,  and  the  changes  they  undergo,  even 
while  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  upon  them.  With  regard  to  these 
changes  our  author  remarks : 

"  When  a  drop  of  blood,  placed  under  the  microscope,  begins  to  eva^cate, 

•  Zeltschrift  f  Ur  rat.  :^ed.,  Dritte  Rdhe.  Band  W.  p.  145. 
t  Zeitschrift  f  tir  wiasench.  Zoologie,  fiaad  riS.  S,  p.  881 ;  and  Band  Ix.  1,  p.  SS. 
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tke  cells  immediately  OMuaeBoe  to  alter  their  aliape.  They  lose  their  ciicukr 
fono*  become  len^hened,  angular^  notched,  and  ja^;ed,  so  that  some  of  them 
lodL  like  raspberriea^  and  anpear  to  be  composed  of  a  group  of  small  balls. 
This  appearance  is  chiefly  aue  to  the  evaporation  of  the  contents  of  the  cor* 
pnsdes  throngh  the  onter  membrane,  ana  a  consequent  shrinking  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  Hie  raspberiy-shaped  corpuscles,  it  may  also  possibly  arise  from  a 
secretion  of  gnmnles  from  tiie  eell  wall,  analogous  to  the  mrmation  of  granules 
in  the  blood  eorpuoles  of  Ibh  and  amnfalbia.  When  a  thin  kyer  of  olcod  is 
allowed  to  evupmte  on  a  slide,  the  cells  geoerally  dxy  without  under&cnig  any 
i&tartioiL"  (p.  13.)  . 

We  cannot  allow  this  quotation  to  pass  witiioot  some  eomment,  ficHr 
the  irievB  ibmrein  eontadaMl  are  in  some  respects  eontiaiy  to  oar  own. 
From  the  above  paragraph  it  would  appear  that  Funke  thinks  that  the 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  blood  oorpnsdes  is  entirely  due  to  exos- 
mose«  We  admit  that  when  a  drop  of  blood  is  permitted  to  dry  on  a 
slide  under  the  microec(^  many  of  the  cells  become  serrated;  but  we 
are  not  prqaared  ako  to  admit  that  this  ofaange  in  <^ieir  form  is 
entirely  doe  to  ezosmose  of  the  liqmd  contents  of  thecorpusdea  For 
we  have  as  6equently  seen  it  take  place  in  diluted  as  in  concentrated 
hlood.  £yen  in  the  example  cited  by  our  author^  we  think  if  ^tbe 
drop  of  blood  be  carefully  examined  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
the  serrated  or  jagged  cells  first  make  their  appearance  at  the  circum- 
ference. Now,  although  it  is  at  this  point  that  evaporation  occurs 
when  a  covering-^lass  is  used,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  part  most  concentrated,  yet  it  is  not  in  reality  so.  The  circum- 
ference is  in  fifcct  the  most  dilated  portion  of  the  whole  drop.  The 
pressure  of  the  coyering-glass  drives  the  liquid  serum  from  the  centre 
to  tl|e  drcnmference^  and  if  the  corpuscles  in  the  centre  of  the  field  be 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  retain  their  circular  shape  long  after 
those  at  the  periphery  have  become  altered.  If  a  hair  ot  fragment  of 
cotton-fil»e  be  introduced  under  the  covering-glass,  in  order  to  raise  it 
more  at  one  point  than  at  another,  the  serum  of  the  drop  will  collect 
around  it,  and  the  blood-cells  in  this  neighbourhood  will  be  observed 
to  be  more  serrated  than  elsewhere.  Again,  if  a  little  water  be 
added  to  a  drop  of  blood  in  which  no  serrated  cells  are  to  be  seen,  a 
great  number  will  probably  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  In 
fact,  we  believe  thiUb  it  is  the  dilation,  and  not  the  concentration  of 
the  blood,  which  most  &vourB  the  production  of  the  serrated  appear- 
anca  If  Funke  s  statement  be  correct,  how  does  it  happen,  as  he 
himself  says,  that  *' when  a  thin  layer  of  blood  is  aUowed  to  evaporate 
upon  a  aAide  the  cells  become  dry  without  any  distortion  taking 
place  1"  The  cells  in  this  case  ought,  according  to  his  previous  state- 
ment, to  have  all  become  serrated.  When  we  examine  the  blood  of 
^patients  suffering  isom  diseases  which  render  it  thin  and  watery*- 
8uch,  fer  example,  as  scurvy — we  often  find  that  the  blood  corpuMles 
are  nearly  i^  serrated. 

Lately  we  had  occasion  to  examine  the  blood  of  a  woman  labouring 
imder  a  xapidly^^fowing  fibro-plaatio  tumour  of  the  nterua— akedied  a 
lew  days  afterwards— and  a  gentleman  who  was  standii]^  at  the  bed- 
side SHOuakod  how  yeiy  watei^^  the  blood  looked  whfle  ooiing  firam 
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the  finger.  On  placing  a  drop  under  the  microacope,  many  serrated 
cells  were  seen ;  and  for  experiment's  sake^  some  water  was  added,  in 
order  to  render  it  still  more  diluted.  The  immediate  result  was  a  veiy 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  serrated  oprpusdes. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  stellate  or  serrated  cells  were 
characteristic  of  fever.  A  tolerably  extensive  observation  of  blood  in 
different  diseases  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  appearance  u 
limited  to  no  particular  class  of  disease,  but  is  to  be  fcmnd  in  all  cases 
where  the  blood  is  in  a  poor  condition,  whether  it  results  from  sick- 
ness or  want  of  nourishment.  We  must  at  the  same  time  add  that 
the  cells  of  some  bloods,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  category,  have  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  become  serrated  than  others,  and  conae* 
quently  it  cannot  be  mere  dilution  which  alone  favours  it.  The  tendency 
must  pre-exist,  the  water  only  calls  it  into  play.  The  cause  of  thja 
tendency,  however,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  point  out. 

Richardson  has  observed  that  the  blood  of  jaundiced  jieople  and  of 
great  smokers  has  a  dirty,  dingy  hue,  is  thin,  and  possesses  a  feeble 
coagulating  power,  in  consequence,  he  says,  of  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia.  Further,  that  the  blood^corpuiscles  do  not  in  those  cases 
ran  into  rolls,  but  remain  scattered  over  the  field,  are  irregular  in 
form,  and  stellate. 

Long  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Richardson's  valuable  work  we 
had  noticed  that  the  blood-corpuscles  of  jaandiced  patients  were  lai^ 
flabby-looking,  irregular  in  shape — not,  however,  stellate — and  had 
a  tendency  to  elongate.  We  have  even  noticed  tliem  sending  out 
little  processes,  aa  if  budding;  occasionally,  one  would  divide  into  two, 
or  on  the  other  hand  two  cdls  might  coalesce  into  one.  With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  blood  of  groat  smokers — ^if  individuals  who 
amoke  ten  or  twelve  cigars  daily  deserve  that  title — we  cannot  say 
that  the  appearances  described  have  attracted  our  attention.  Since 
reading  Richardson^s  statement  with  r^ard  to  the  presence  of  free 
iunmonia,  and  its  action  upon  blood-corpuscles,  we  have  made  a  few 
experiments.  On  adding  .a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  to  a  drop  of 
blood  placed  under  the  mici*oscope,  the  roUs  of  normal  blood-corpuscles 
break  up.  The  cells  separate,  become  of  a  dull  yellow  hue,  large  in 
size,  irr^^ar  in  shape,  oval  or  |x>inted,  and  flattened  on  their  sides 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  a  stronger  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  employed,  the  cell  walls  dissolve,  and  the  contents 
flow  out,  giving  to  the  field  a  uniform  yellow  hua  The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  to  this  causes  the  whole  to  take  on  a  granular  ap 
pearance. 

We  have  observed  that  several  poisons,  especially  that  of  the  African 
puff-adder,  cause  the  blood  to  assume  an  appearance  very  analogous  to 
that  produced  by  ammonia.  KoUiker  noticed  that  a  solution  of  urea 
indnodd  the  corpuscles  of  frog's  blood  to  become  stellate.  Be  the 
rationale  of  these  changes  what  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  when 
the  microscope  has  been  longer  employed  in  clinical  research,  and  by 
individuals  who  have  been  properly  trained  to  use  it,  we  shall  find  ia 
implying  it  to  the  blood  an  important  asaistance  to  our  diagnosis. 
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Fiinke  bas,  in  bis  text-book,  given  ii8  no*  leas  tbau  seven  pages  on 
tbe  cause  of  tbe  coagalation  of  tbe  blood,  nearly  tbe  wbole  of  wbicb 
are  devoted  to  tbe  exposition  of  the  views  recently  put  forward  in 
Grermany  by  Braecke  and  by  Zimmermann.  And  strange  to  say,  be 
has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  our  countryman's  elaborate  researches, 
except  in  a  note  of  three  lines  at  the  end.  The  note  we  shall  pre- 
sently translate.  We  most  here  notice  a  point  which  we  would  have 
f^adly  omitted — namely,  that  in  the  work  under  review,- which  is  in 
many  neepecia  deserving  of  commendation,  the  author  displays  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  English  medical  literature — ^he  seems  indeed  to 
be  perfectly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  our  periodicals--*and  conse- 
quently many  points  of  importance  which  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  settled  in  England,  are  still  brought  forwai*d  in  the  most  pompous 
manner.  Can  it  bo  believed  that  an  author  writing  a  text-book  on 
physiology  in  1858,  still  declares  that  in  asphyxiated  and  lightuing- 
struck  individuals,  "  the  blood  does  not  coagidate  in  the  vessels  )*'  In 
the  first  case^  on  account  of  the  absence  of  oxygen;  in  the  second, 
because  of  the  deoomposition  of  the  iibrtn  by  tbe  action  of  electricity  \ 
It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  cite  aU  the  paragraphs  in 
which  our  author  displays  a  similar  amount  of  ignorance  of  English 
medical  literatura  We  say  this  with  no  wish  to  damage  his  work  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  with  the  desire  that  if  this  review  should 
ever  chance  to  meet  his  eye,  he  may  take  the  hint^  and  before  pub- 
lishing another  edition  of  his  text-book,  glance  over  some  of  our 
English  periodicals.  It  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  we  venture  to  say 
his  book  will  be  mqch  the  better  for  it. 

To  return  to  what  onr  author  says  regarding  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  questions  to  be  settled  are,  "  What  keeps  the  fibrin  dis- 
solved in  the  circulating  blood)*'  And,  '*  What  clumge  occurs  in  the 
blood  when  it  coagulates}"  Bniecke*  says  that  the  result  of  his 
labours  upon  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  led  him  to  the 
oonclusion  that  the  fibrin  is  retained  in  a  fluid  state  through  an  influence 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  coats  of  the  living  bloodvessels.  This  conclnsion 
is>  to  our  mind,  a  very  unsubstantial  one.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood 
is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substanoea  Yirchow,  Bruecke, 
and  Van  der  Kolk,  observed  that  a  drop  of  mercury,  or  a  fragment  of 
platinum  wire,  put  into  blood  became  coated  with  fibrin  before  the 
remainder  of  the  blood  coagulated.  The  blood  in  an  obstructed  vessel, 
as  is  well  known,  coagulates  sooner  upon  the  walls  than  in  the  middle. 
These  &ctfl^  however,  prove  but  little;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  platinum  wire,  can  exert  any 
other  than  a  mechanioal  action,  similar  to  that  of  a  thread  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar.  Who  can  say  that  the  solidification  of  fibrin  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  physical  change  in  the  position  of  its  atoms,  just 
as  occurs  in  the  crystallization  of  sugar  ?  Zimmermann  thitfka  that 
the  coagulation  of  fibrin  is  nearly  allied  to  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  brought  about  by  a  kind  of  putreiGMtion  occurring  in 
some  of  tbe  constituents  of  the  blood*  after  its  removal  fi-om  the 
•  SoeToLxscxTlLofthto  Joamal. 
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body. ,  He  aays,  moreoTw,  that  this  fetmeDta^n  may  be  regaxded  in 
ibe  ligbt  of  an  oxidising  proeen.  If  so,  our  author  inquiies,  irhj 
doei  it  not  take  plaoe  equally  well  in  the  cixeolatiiig  blood,  wludi 
always  cantaias  plenty  of  oarr gen )  Zimmerma&n  has  not  answered 
this  questioii  satisfiustorily.  Sill  Less  baa  ke  idiown  good  grounds  for 
adopting  the  view  of  a  pntre&ctiye  prooeas  oocforring  in  ^  Uood  at 
the  momMit  of  its  coagnlation.  In  fiiot,  itappean  to  ns  tiwt  the  cfaief 
evidenoe  be  baa  adduced  in  ito  &voiir  ia  founded  upon  the  cizcum- 
atanee  that  matteis  which  poaBcai  the  power  of  baabening  the  pntie- 
Motion  of  Uood,  ba^e  also  the  power  of  promoting  the  aolidifiatioii 
of  its  fibrin.  Fonke  has  not  troubled  bimaelf  vrMt  the  oonsidantiQii 
of  the  amflMmia  theory.  He  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  beneath  bis 
notice,  and  dismisses  it  in  the  following  note : — 

''We  might  hnns  forward  abimdanoe  of  theories  regarding  the  coagolation 
of  the  Uood,  not,  Dowever,  a  single  one  well  foimded,  althongh  some  suifi- 
ciently  adfentturoos.  As,  for  exairiple,  that  of  Sichardson,  who  thinks  that 
the  ]»escnce  of  ammoaia  in  the  blood  is  the  oanse  of  the  fibrin  bemg  in  sohi- 
tion,  the  en^iation  of  the  aaiaionia  the  eanae  of  its  eoa(s:a]atiQn.  Zionner- 
nuum  has  given  himself  nnueoesaaiy  trouble  to  overturn  this  hypothesis.  lEVsr 
not  even  has  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  normal  blood  been  satisfactoxily 
proven."  (Note  3,  p.  30.) 

Even  if  Dr.  Eunke*B  views  differ  frcun  those  entertained  by  Pr. 
Hichaidson,  he  might  at  least  have  mentioned  some  of  the  £Mts  which 
that  observer  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  theory. 

We  shall  now  terminate  our  remarks  upon  the  blood  by  a  npd 
glance  at  its  crystallization,  or  we  should  rather  say,  ^'  the  fonnation  of 
crystals  in  blood."  Our  author  oommences  the  <^apter  be  has  given 
up  to  this  subject,  by  saying  that — 

"  Under  certain  external  influences,  the  organic  colouring  matter,  which  b 
an  essential  part  of  the  contents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  can  be  made  to  assane 
a  crystalline  form  in  the  drawn  blood  of  every  animal.  The  contents  of  the 
cells  of  each  kind  of  blood  having  their  own  characteristic  form  of  crystab. 
The  chief  point  in  crystallising  the  'luemato-fflobuline'  or  'hsemato-ciystaUiiie' 
being  to  remove  it  from  the  interior  of  the  cells."  (p.  31.) 

From  this  paragraph  one  would  suppose  that  Funke  considered  it  a 
very  easy  matter  to  obtain  crystals  fix>m  all  kinds  of  blood.  Indeed, 
a  little  &rtber  on  in  the  chapter  we  find  him  saying  that  crystals  form 
completely  and  readily  under  the  influence  of  light,  if  blood  has  been 
first  exposed  to  a  current  of  oxygen,  and  afterwards  to  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Which,  he  says,  is  easily  done  by  exposing  a  drt^  to 
the  action  of  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  diluting  it  with  water,  and  then, 
before  covering  up  with  thin  glass,  breathing  upon  it.  This,  wad 
several  other  methods,  we  have  frequently  adopted,  but  not  with  in- 
Tariable  success.  Occasionally  we  have  found  certain  bloods  crystal- 
lise rapidly,  and  without  the  slightest  care  being  bestowed  upon  them ; 
while  at  other  times  we  have  &iled,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  attention,  to 
obtain  by  the  above  method  a  single  crystal.  This,  we  think,  in  many 
cases  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bsemato-globuline  was  not 
always  in  a  condition  fitvourable  for  crystalliaation.    There  is  a  method, 
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however,  which  has  never  fiiiled  in  our  hands — we  aliude  to  that 
described  by  TeLchxnann.  To  dried  and  powdered  bkad  is  added  some 
common  salt,  and  the  miztnre  of  the  two  is  dissolved  in  glackt  acetic 
acid  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  haamato^lobiiline  fryntftlliTOB  osi  cool- 
ing. The  crystals  so  obtained  are  invariably  SBiaU  and  generally 
xhombic  prisms. 

Punkes  second  statement  in  the  above  quotation,  namely,  that  the 
contents  of  the  blood  ooEpnsoles  in  each  species  of  animal  iMwe  a 
charactezistic  crystalline  frnm,  is,  we  believe,  to  a  certain  point  esta- 
blishei  Crystals  obtained,  £>r  example^  from  guinea-pig^s  blood  are 
tetrahedral,  from  squirrel's  heomgonal,  from  horse's  rhomboidal,  while 
from  man's  they  are  sometimes  prismatic,  oooaaionally  laminated  raet- 
angles,  but  most  frequently  rhemboida. 

No  crystals  have  ever  yet  been  found  in  freshly  drawn  healthy 
blood ;  but  it  is  no  imcommon  thing  to  find  them  deposited  in  the 
body  in  apoplectic  clots,  aneurismal  tnmonxs,  dec.  They  occur  very 
frequently,  too,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Parkes,  in  half-pntrid  blood.* 
There  is  one  curious  case  en  record  where  a  mass  of  oiystals^  the  abse 
of  a  wahiut,  was  Ibund  in  a  cyst  in  the  liver  (Robin).  The  ctystak 
were  of  a  beautiful  ecariet  colour,  and  free  frt>m  other  matters.  Kature 
seemed  to  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  deposited  them  in  that  posi- 
tion in  a  state  of  purity.  Eunke  mentions  having  seen  crystals  in 
the  interior  of  the  blood  corpascles  of  some  fishes;  and  further  re- 
marksy  that  they  have  never  yet  been  found  in  the  corpuscles  of  any 
other  animal.  We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  statement  made  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  sentence,  for  on  referring  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Sieveking,  on  Albuminous  Grystallizatioo,  we  find  it  stated 
that— 

"  Kolliker  is  the  first  who  observed  them  (czrstals)  in  the  corpascles.  In 
the  blood  of  a  dog's  Uver  he  found  a  great  number  of  blood-^loboles,  contain- 
ing from  one  to  five  rodlets,  of  a  dark  jellow  colour,  which  remained  un- 
changed in  water,  hut  seemed  to  disappear  under  the  infiuence  of  acetic  acid. 
He  next  observed  the  same  appearances  in  the  splenic  vein  of  a  dog/'f 

Funke,  we  find,  denies  the  existence  of  white  crystals,  and  ridiculea 
the  idea  of  such  ever  occurring,  saying,  that  inorganic  salts  have  been 
confounded  with  them.  Now,  we  do  not  doubt  tlutt  this  has  frequently 
enough  occurred,  and  we  fear  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  la^ 
number  of  the  '  Pathological  Society's  Transactions^'  where  a  gentle- 
man has  given  a  drawing  of  crystals  from  a  clot  in  the  corpus  luteum, 
that  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  crystals  of  an  organic  nature, 
bnt  look  like  badly  formed  phofi^hates  or  chlorides. .  Yery  good  and 
trustworthy  observers,  however,  have  described  white  blood  crystals, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  existence,  as  it  finequently  happens 
that  one  part  of  a  crystal  is  fax  more  deeply  tinged  with  c»[>louxing 
matter  than  another. 

Now  comes  the  important  question,  "  "What  is  the  oomposition  of 
blood  crystals  1"    We  shall  not  at  present  relate  all  the  themes  that 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.    1653. 
t  Uedieo-Cailnifsieal  BeTiew,  vol.  xU.    16»l,  p.  S9S. 
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have  at  varioas  times  prevailed  regarding  tlieir  natase,  as  that  has 
already  been  done  by  Dr.  Bieveking,  in  the  article  above  alluded  to. 
We  ^l  merely  mention  that  at  one  time  they  were  looked  upon  aft 
being  inorganic,  at  another  as  a  combination  of  organic  and  iDorganic 
sabstanoesy  while  more  recently  they  were  thought  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  organic  matter.  In  fiust,  until  we  perused  the  work  before 
us,  we  imagined  that  all  were  agreed  in  regarding  them  as  a  mixture 
of  hasmatin,  and  a  protdn  substance.  Fnnke,  however,  seems  still 
determined  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  has  (we  think)  wasted 
two  or  three  pages  in  trying  to  prove  that  hsemato-crystalline  is  not 
a  compound,  but  a  simple  body.  We  have  purposely  used  the  word 
^*  wasted,*"  J)ecause  his  arguments  are  mere  gratuitous  assertions,  and 
in  the  end  he  has  been  forced  to  state  fetcts  that  are  diametricallj 
oj^XMod  to  his  theory. 

Lehmann  found  that  on  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  ci^'stals  he 
obtained  a  ooagulum  which  weighed  less  than  the  crystals  be  had 
dissolved,  and  that  there  remained  behind  a  liquid  with  an  acid  re- 
action, although  the  solution  of  the  crystals  before  being  boiled  was 
distinctly  neutral.  Moreover,  he  ascertained  that  the  liquid  contained 
a  quantity  of  pho^horic  acid  salts,  along  with  an  undefined  organic 
acid.  Further,  the  same  observer  by  chemical  agents  obtained  from 
his  crystals  a  colouring  matter  and  a  protein  substance,  the  former  of 
which  he  was  able  to  crystallize^  but  not  the  latter.  Nay  more,  on 
incineration,  Lehmann^s  crystals  leave  an  ash,  composed  chiefly  of 
iron,  but  containing  also  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  traces  gf  sulphates. 
How,  then,  can  Funke,  who  is  fully  cognizant  of  these  &cts,  still 
attempt  to  maintain  that  hasmato-crystalline  is  a  simple  substance  1 
All  observers  agree  in  stating  that  hssmatin  exists  in  the  crystals — 
which,  by  the  way,  our  author  says  is  an  optical  delusion,  there  being, 
according  to  him,  no  such  body  in  nature — and  the  existence  in  them 
of  a  protein  substance  cannot  now  be  denied,  since  it  is  found  that 
iheii*  watery  solution  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  alcohol.  From  oiu: 
own,  and  the  observations  of  others,  it  appears  tliat  several  kinds  of 
coloured  crystals  form  in  blood,  some  being  soluble,  others  insoluble,  in 
water.  The  crystals,  too,  which  are  obtained  from  the  blood  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  shape,  have 
certain  peculiarities  in  their  chemical  composition.  StiU,  however,  we 
think  that  the  difference  among  them  results  not  from  a  variety  in  the 
kind,  but  merely  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit,  as  our  author  would  have  us  to  do,  that  hiemato- 
globulin  or  haemato-crystalline  has  in  any  case  a  definite  chemical 
composition;  indeed  Lehmann,  who  so  long  inclined  to  such  an 
opinion,  has  at  length  acknowledged  that  his  crystals  have  sometimes 
«  greater,  sometimes  a  lesser,  proportion  of  asL 

Before  leaving  this  subject^  we  may  mention  that  Funke  lays  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  blood  crystals.  Had  our  author  been  better 
lioquainted  with  our  English  medical  literature,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  for  he  would  then  probably  have  known  that  Sir 
Evei*ard   Home  found  them,  as  early  as   1830,  in  an  anewisnud 
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tumoar,  while  his  own  researches  were  not  pnhlished  till  twenty- 
one  years  afterwards !  Reiohert  and  Kolliker  had  also  deecrihed 
blood  crystals  in  1849.  Funke,  whose  first  paper  only  appeared 
in  1851,  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  authors  who 
preceded  him  entirely  misanderstood  their  nature  {ifoBsUbndig  ver- 
kannt)*  We  think,  however,  that  after  reading  what  has  been  said 
above,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that,  if  there  Is  any 
misunderstanding,  it  is  most  probably  upon  our  author's,  not  upon  his 
predecessors',  side. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  honour  us  with  a  perusal  of  this  article 
may  perhaps  observe  with  surprise  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
no  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to  the  'Treatise  on  Physiology,' 
by  Monsieur  Longet,  notwithstanding  that  the  title  of  his  work  is 
placejd  on  the  first  page  of  our  review.  To  these  readers  we  beg  to 
remark  that  our  silence  on  this  point  must  not  be  attributed  either  to 
n^ligence,  or  to  any  desire  of  passing  over  his  labours  in  silence,  but 
to  the  simple  and  j^atent  &ct  that  hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  on 
subjects  which  are  not  discussed  in  Longet's  treatise.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that,  notwithstanding  that  Monsieur 
Looget's  book  on  physiology  has  been  coming  out  in  parts  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  it  is  stUl  incomplete;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  part  on  the  circulatory  system,  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
is  the  very  one  that  is  still  wanting.  We  have,  therefore,  had  as  yet 
no  opportunity  of  introducing  the  name  of  Longet  into  our  review. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  treatise 
now  before  us,  we  may  mention  that  its  author  reversed  the  usual 
order  of  publication,  and  issued  the  second  volume  before  the  first. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  only  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  want- 
ing in  order  to  render  the  work  complete.  So  long  a  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  1850,  that  we 
need  scarcely  do  more  at  present  than  allude  to  its  contenta.  It  is 
divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  Consider- 
ation of  the  Different  Senses;  the  second,  to  the  Cerebro-Spinal 
Nervous  System ;  and  the  third  and  last,  to  Beproduction. 

While  examining  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  our  author  makes  the  following  remark  regarding  the  different 
views  at  present  held  as  to  the  nature  of  nerve  force.  Some  observers, 
and  perhaps  the  majority,  he  says,  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  nerve  force  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  electricity;  while  others, 
again,  think  that  although  it  closely  resembles  electricity  in  many 
respects,  it  is  nevertheless  a  peculiar  principle.  After  having  examined 
with  impartiality  the  numerous  facts  upon  which  both  of  these  theories 
are  founded,  it  does  not  appear  to  him  that  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  sufficient  grounds  to  authorize  his  adopting  the  view  that 
there  exists  exactly  the  same  kind  of  analogy  between  nerve-foroe  and 
electricity,  as  between  heat,  light,  and  magnetism.  He  therefore  still 
inclines— or,  we  should  rather  say,  inclined,  for  as  nearly  eight  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  made  the  above  statement,  it  is  not  at  all  impro* 

•  Note,  p.  S2. 
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Imble  that  ere  now  he  has  foand  good  reasons  for  altering  it — to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  active  principle  of  nerve  matter  as  a 
foroe  md  gmans. 

Longet  oommenoes  the  part  of  his  book  on  Beprodnction  with  aa 
itttrodnctoty  chapter  on  Spontaneons  Generation.  This  subject,  a  few 
jeats  back,  when  one  of  onr  coontrymen  thought  he  had  discoyered  a 
means  of  creating  animals  by  an  dectric  current,  would  have  fonned  a 
good  theme  for  the  critic;  to  enter  upon  it  now,  however,  would  only 
be  wasting  the  time  of  our  readers.  The  chapter  contains  an  adiiu> 
rable  r$9umS  of  the  question  as  it  now  stands,  and  may  be  referred 
to  with  advantage  by  those  of  our  readeni  vrho  &d  interested  in  tbe 
sabject 

Our  author  enters  Tery  fhlly  into  the  question  of  reproduction. 
He  examines  the  vviious  phases  which  it  presents  through  the 
whole  aninud  aeries^  beginning  with  the  lowest  types  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  where  it  takes  place  by  a  simple  scission  of  the  body,  and 
gradually  ascending  upwards  to  the  highest  forms  of  deyelopment,  in 
whom  genemtion  can  only  be  acoomplished  by  a  voluntary  oombinar 
tion  of  diffiraent  saxes. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  that  part  of  Longet's  treatiae  whidi 
last  issued  from  the  press.  It  forms  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
ei^ty-four  pages,  and  is  exdusiTely  devoted  to  the  function  of  diges- 
tion. In  our  opinion  this,  the  last,  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  work.  The  subject  is  faHj  investigated  in  all  its  bearings— bo 
fuUy,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  anything  more 
than  a  meagre  abstract  even  of  a  portion  of  it;  we  must  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  our  readers  dii^ctly  to  the  <aiginaL 

Our  author  begins  this  department  of  his  work  by  d^ribinff  the 
different  foitns  of  digestive  apparatus  met  with  in  the  various  cTasBes 
of  animals,  commencing,  as  in  the  case  of  reproduction,  with  the  lowest 
and  gradually  ascending  iixe  scale  to  the  highest  He  then  describes 
the  Afferent  sorts  of  £M>ds,  dividing  them  into  the  albuminous,  sac- 
charine, oleaginous,  and  inorganic.  Next  considera  the  phjrsical  changes 
they  respectively  undeigo  during  the  digestive  process.  Lastly,  he 
examines  the  nature  and  chemical  properties  of  the  saliva,  ^ric 
juice,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  pointing  out  how  it  is 
that  these  digestive  fluids  or  solvents  are  not  brought  into  action  at 
eveiy  stage  of  digestion,  or  even  upon  each  kind  of  food;  but  that  one 
aots  only  upon  this,  another  only  on  that  aliment.  For  example,  he 
shows  how  the  saliva  attacks  amylaceous  and  not  albuminous  mattered 
how  the  gastric  juice  dissolves  fibrin,  but  not  &t  How  bile  acts  on 
oleaginous,  and  not  on  saccharine  substances.  Our  author  likewise 
indicates  that  the  mode  and  power  of  action  of  the  various  digestive 
seeietions  aie  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  acid  or  alkaline  pro- 
perties;, but  upon  their  containing  peculiar  and  various  kinds  of  organic 
substances.  Thus,  for  example,  he  has  been  able  to  prove  that  the 
addiffing  of  the  alkaline  saliva  will  never  endow  it  with  the 
digestive  powers  of   the  acid  gastric   juice,  noi^  will  the  neutrar 
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lintion  of  the  latter  enable  it  to  embrace  the  pxopertiee  of  the 
former. 

Longet  has  also  pointed  out  a  very  simple^  and  therefore  naeful, 
means  of  diatingaishing  between  albumen  that  has  been  digested 
from  that  whioh  has  merely  been  dissolved.  I^  for  example^  a  small 
quantity  of  grape  sogar  be  added  to  a  simple  solution  of  albumen,  and 
tiien  the  sulpliate  of  copper  and  potash  test  be  employed  for  its 
detection,  the  presence  of  the  sugar  will  be  made  manifest  throogh  the 
reduction  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
if  grape  sugar  be  added  in  similar  quantity  to  a  solution  of  albumen 
that  has  imdeigone  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  same  test  applied 
in  the  same  way  will  be  found  totally  inadequate  for  its  detection* 
The  mixture,  in  the  latter  case  will  at  the  same  time  become  of  a 
beautiful  vi<det  colour.*  We  may  here  mention,  however,  an  impor-* 
tant  fiict,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  author—^ 
namely,  that  digested  albumen  is  not  the  <mly  substance  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  masking  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  giving  to  the 
mixture  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  a  fine  violet  hue.  Bernard 
has  pointed  out  that  gelatine,  and  Harley  that  casein  and  meta- 
albumen,  possess  the  same  property  in  a  high  degree. 

We  shall  now  biiefly  direct  the  attention  A  our  readers  to  the 
summary  on  the  digestive  Unction  as  given  by  Funka  It  need 
not  detain  us  long,  as  digestion  seems  to  be  a  study  to  which  Funke 
has  not  specially  directed  his  own  researches.  He  says  that  all 
substances  that  are  soluble  in  acidulated  water  are  soluble  in  gastric 
juice.  By  this,  however,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  identical  with  that  of  an  add,  for  at 
p.  264  we  find  him  saying  that  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on 
protein  substances  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  ferment  Our 
readers  will  perhaps  understand  us  better  if  we  say  that  he  adopts 
liebig's  fermentation  theory  of  digestion. 

It  is  well  known,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  all  kinds  of  food 
ore  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  some  passing  through  it — such,  for 
example,  as  hX» — ^without  undergoing  any  chemical  change;  othen^ 
again,  being  only  partially  transformed  there.  The  transformation 
of  starch  into  sugar,  too,  may  be  dted  as  an  example  of  a  change 
which,  although  it  occurs  to  a  certain  extent  in  th<j  stomadi,  is  not 
due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  to  the*  swallowed  saliva* 
Bouchardat  and  Sandras  have  likewise  pointed  out  that  cane  is  con* 
▼erted  into  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach;  and,  according  to  Funke,  this 
is  brought  aJbout  neither  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  nor  by  that 
of  the  swallowed  saliva,  but  by  some  element  of  the  food  taken  along 
with  the  sugar.  '^  Which  it  is,  and  how  it  acts,  being  still  unknown." 
(p.  267.)  Frerichs  contradicted  the  statement  of  Bouchardat  and 
Sandras,  but  it  has  been  again  confirmed  by  Tiehmann  and  Harley. 
The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  has,  moreover,  diown  that  the  trans^ 
formation  of  cane  into  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach  is  not  due,  as  Funke 

f  Loofit,  vol.  i.  put  9,  p.  154. 
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supposed,  to  tbe  action  of  some  element  of  the  food,  but  to  the  free 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  itself. 

We  just  now  said  that  £eit  undergoes  no  chemical  change  in  the 
stomach;  we  might  have  added,  however,  that  it  is  there  brought  into 
a  state  of  fine  subdivision  by  the  combined  action  of  the  heat  and 
motion  of  the  organ.  Muscular  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
an  important  chsmge ;  its  connective  tissue  is  dissolved  awaj,  and  the 
fibres  separate  and  break  across  into  shoil  segments.  The  fibre  itself 
also  gets  clearer  and  paler,  the  8tri»  occasionally  entirely  disappearJDg, 
and  thereby  making  the  fibre  look  like  a  piece  of  tendon.  Erericl^ 
said  that,  after  weeks  of  artificial  digestion,  muscular  fibres  were  not 
entirely  dissolved.  On  this  point  our  author  remarks  (p.  269),  that 
although  it  be  true  that  all  the  fibres  of  a  piece  of  musde  are  not 
completely  digested  in  the  stomach,  Bernard  is  nevertheless  wrong  in 
stating  that  none  of  them  are  dissolved  during  their  sojourn  there. 

Futike  makes  a  statement  regarding  the  muscle  of  fish  which,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  we  read  with  some  degree  of  surprise — ^namely, 
that  its  muscular  fibres  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  those  of 
the  mammalia.  He  further  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  old  is  not  so 
readily  digested  as  that  of  young  animals.  These  views  axe  opposed, 
we  think,  to  those  generally  received.  Fish,  with  the  exception  of 
salmon  and  a  few  others,  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  light  food; 
veal,  on  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  one.  Some  substances,  although  they 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  are  still 
able  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  elastic  tissue,  liair,  horn,  vegetable  cellulose,  and  spiral 
vessels,  and,  according  to  Funke,  not  improbably  the  cells  of  cartilage 
Gelatine,  again,  although  it  is  derived  from  cartilage,  is  speedily  dis- 
solved  and  transformed  by  the  gastric  juice  into  peptone  (Longet). 

While  reading  the  chapter  in  Fnnke's  '  Physiology'  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  biliary  function,  we  were  struck  with  a  very 
remarkable  passage  at  page  278,  where  he  says  that  we  have  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  bile,  during  its  temporary  stay  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  takes  any  share  in  the  digestive  process.  He  thinks^  moreover, 
that  as  bile  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  but  is  merely  secreted  from 
it  by  the  cells  of  the  liver,  and  as  it  is  not  reabsorbed  into  the  circu- 
lation with  its  constitution  unchanged — the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
containing  neither  the  acids  nor  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile — ^it 
is  highly  probable  that  bile  is  not  emitted  into  the  intestines  in  order 
to  take  a  share  in  the  function  of  digestion,  but  is  there  merely  as  a 
secondary  product  {nebenproduct)  of  the  hepatic  blood-formation. 
Further,  according  to  our  author,  it  would  appear  that  after  the  bfle 
has  been  modified  in  the  intestines — without,  however,  taking  part  in 
the  digestive  process— it  is  returned  to  the  general  circulation  in  order 
to  perform  a  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Few,  we  think, 
will  be  at  present  inclined  to  adopt  this  novel  view  of  the  biliai}' 
function.  It  is  but  a  theory  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  hypo- 
thesis ;  and,  as  such,  is  more  likely  to  raise  an  evanescent  smile  than 
a  persistent  reflection.     We  feel  almost  inclined  to  return  upon  Fimke, 
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as  regards  tho  bile,  a  remark  which  he  has  made  upon  Bernard — 
namely,  that  he  totaUy  misunderstands  the  nature  and  importance  of 
digestion.*  The  recent  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  having 
clearly  shown  that  when  bile  is  absent  from  the  intestiues,  few  fats  are 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation.  And  still  more  recently,  Marcet 
has  pointed  out  that  bile  acts  by  emulsion  ing  the  &tty  acids  of  our 
food.  Longet  has  adopted  the  general  view,  that  the  bile  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  digestive  process. 

Quitting  the  intei-esting  subject  of  digestion,  Funke  next  directs  his 
attention  to  the  function  of  respiration,  and  commences  this  subject 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Histology  of  the  Lungs.  When  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
epithelium  lining  the  air  cells;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  silence, 
the  names  of  Rainey,  Clarke,  and  Hall  must  be  equally  unknown  to 
him.  On  commencing  the  i>erusal  of  his  remarks  upon  the  chemistry 
of  respiration,  we  found  him  recognising  the  fact  that  the  whole  process 
of  nutrition  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood,  and 
consequently  exi>ected  to  find  him  keeping  pace  with  the  literature  of 
the  day.  But,  alas !  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  still  pertin£tciously 
holds  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  oxygen  entering  into  no  chemical 
combinations  with  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  We  would  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  peruse  an  article  upon  that 
subject  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  1856,  where  he  will  find  it 
proven  by  direct  experiment,  that  no  sooner  has  the  oxygen  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  than  it  commences  to 
enter  into  chemical  combinations  with  various  constituents  of  the 
blood,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  the 
process  of  nutrition. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  reviewed  our  author's  remai'ks  on  the 
nervous  system ;  but  having  already  expended  all  the  space  allotted  to 
us  for  this  review,  we  must  delay  the  consideration  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
volume  until  we  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  conjunction  with 
some  affiliated  work. 

.  In  conclusion,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  our  readei-s  the 
perusal  of  Longet's  and  Funke's  treatises  on  physiology ;  and  at  the 
same  time  inform  them,  that  although  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
criticise  Funke's  work  rather  severely  on  one  or  two  points,  we  have 
not  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  acknow- 
ledge that  its  perusal  has  been  to  us  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure"  and 
profit.  And  we  think  that  if  its  author  bestows  a  little  more  care 
upon  the  next  edition,  his  work  will  not  fail  to  acquire  a  very  high 
place  among  the  text-books  on  physiology. 

•  '*  Bernard  welcher  Ubcrhaopt  X&tur  4ind  Bedentiing  dcr  Magenvcrdauung  gUnzlich 
▼erkennt/  p.  362. 
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Ledurea  tn  the  Diaeoies  qf  Women,  By  Chari«eb  West,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  tlie  College  of  PhyBicians,  kc.  Part  II.  DUeMea  of  the  Ovarian 
d!€.— London,  lSd8.    pp.  247. 

WiTRiK  the  period  he  mentiosed,  Dr.  West  has  well  and  aUy  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  given  to  the  profesRion  his  vieirs  on  those  varieties  <^ 
female  diseases  which  were  omitted  in  his  former  volume.  Our  readers 
will  remember,  doubtless,  the  favourable  opinion  we  expressed  of  that 
volume;  and  we  are  happj  to  state  that  our  judgment  has  been  fully 
confirmed  bv  a  perusal  of  the  present  To  a  singularly  easy  and 
pleasant  style,  Dr.  West  adds  a  lucidity  of  arrangement  without 
pretence,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  which  must  necessarily  make 
him  a  fiEivourite  with  his  readers;  whilst  he  exhibits  such  a  careful 
avoidance  of  exaggerated  statementss,  and  such  a  sober  care  in  making 
deductions,  that  confidence  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  first  subject,  occupying  the  two  first  lectures,  is  what  has  been 
latterly  termed  pelvic  abscess,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
appendages  and  the  cellular  tissue;  and  although  there  is  nothing  new, 
yet  what  was  scattered  before  is  here  collected,  with  valuable  additions 
from  Dr.  West's  own  experience,  so  as  to  present  a  very  complete 
account  of  this  frequent  and  troublesome  disease.  The  treatment  by 
leeches,  poultices,  dec,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  our  own  experience, 
and  also  Dr.  West's  cautious  advice  about  puncturing  the  tumour. 
There  is  a  short  but  graphic  account  of  peri-uterine  hematocele,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  iufiammatory  pelvic  tumours. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  lectures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  we  know  g[' 
no  better  essay  on  the  subject — ^none  so  good  in  so  short  a  space. 
The  author  commences  with  ovaritis,  and  very  properly  by  a  con- 
fession of  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject;  then 
he  gives  the  pathology,  such  as  we  know  it,  of  the  disease,  the  symp- 
toms which  it  induces;  and  lastly,  the  peculiarities  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  ovary.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  West  that  many  of 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  inflammatoiy 
or  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  t^ese  organs  are  rather  neuralgic  in 
their  character;  but  we  do  not  quite  eoncur  in  his  opinion  that  it  is 
so  very  diflicult  to  cure.  Chloroform  alone,  or  chloroform  and  oil, 
camphor  liniment  with  belladonna,  and  the  tincture  of  aconite,  are  the 
remedies  of  which  Dr.  West  speaks  most  favourably. 

Passing  on  to  the  cousideration  of  ovarian  tumours.  Dr.  West^ 
following  Mr.  Paget's  arrangement,  divides  them  into  1,  simple  cysts; 
2,  compound  or  proliferous  cysts;  3,  alveolar  or  colloid  cysts;  and  4, 
cutaneous  or  fat  cysts ;  and  upon  each  subject  we  find  accurate  and 
sufficient  pathological  information.  Of  the  two,  we  prefer  Dr.  West's 
theory  as  to  the  formation  of  cysts  fi^om  the  Graafian  vesicle,  to 
Scanzoni's.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  a  single  cyst  becoming  a 
compound  one,  Dr.  West  observes : 
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"Mj  belief,  tboagh  I  cannot  adduce  absokte  proof  of  its  correctness,  is, 
that  soch  a  change  may  take  place,  and  that  a  cyst  originally  barren  may 
become  proliferous;  that  its  continuing  simple  is  latner  a  happy  accident  than 
a  condition  on  the  permanence  of  which  we  can  reckon  with  any  certainty." 
(p.  72.) 

In  ibis  we  quite  concur,  and  so  far  as  a  long  clinical  observation 
deserves  the  character  of  proof,  we  have  had  p^f  of  it. 

Of  415  cases.  Dr.  West  finds  that  the  right  ovary  alone  was  affected 
in  201 ;  the  left  in  148;  and  both  in  66  cases;  and  he  has  shown  that 
the  disease  may  occur  before  pregnancy  but  after  marriage,  during 
pregnancy,  and  after  delivery.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  see  one  case  of 
pregnancy,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  both  ovaries. 

In  answer  to  the  qu^y  of  what  is  the  course  and  tendency  of  these 
tumours,  we  are  told  that  some — we  fear  but  few — ^may  be  absorbed, 
or  at  least  remain  stationary;  that  others  may  be  evacuated  through 
the  Fallopian  tube,  vagina,  or  intestinal  cand,  or  into  the  periton^ 
cavity.  Many,  the  greater  number  probably,  persist,  and  undergo  the 
various  changes  so  £suniliar  to  us  in  ovarian  dropsy,  and  of  which  Dr. 
West  has  given  an  admirable  description ;  ultimately  proving  fatal, 
either  by  pressure  upon  other  organs,  or  by  gradually  undermining  the 
health.  The  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  consist  in  disordered 
functions,  or  pain,  effects  of  mechani(»I  pressure,  or  general  cachexia; 
with  certain  accidents  or  results  of  attempts  at  relief. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  section  on  the  diagnosis 
of  these  tumours.     With  the  following  remarks  we  fully  agree : 

"The  difficulties  which  we  enconnter  in  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the 
ovary  vary  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  growth  and  the  situation  that  it  occu- 
pies. So  long  as  it  remains  principally  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  for 
^the  most  part  yields  but  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  even  though  its  con- 
'tents  should  be  entirely  fluid,  and  it  may  then  be  hard  to  distinguisn  between 
it  and  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the  broad  ligament,  or  between  it  and  a 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  womb,  or  the  retroflected  uterus  itself,  e^ecially  if  the 
omn  is  enlarged  by  pnjgmancy.  When  the  growth  has  ascended  into  the 
abdomen,  the  distended  bladder,  the  pregpiant  uterus,  the  enlargement  pro- 
duced by  ascites,  by  tumours  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  by  tumours  of  other  organs, 
as  the  hver,  spleen,  omentum,  or  mesentery,  present  so  many  separate  sources 
of  error,  against  which  we  need  be  on  our  guard;  whilst  l&»t  of  all,  the 
caution  is  not  superfluous  which  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard  acainst  imaginary 
tumours,  sudb  as  are  produced  by  flatus  in  the  intestines,  or  by  iat  in  the  integu- 
ments or  loading  the  omentum,  or  a^nst  those  still  more  unreal  swellings 
which  have  no  existence  at  all  save  in  the  disordered  tmcj  of  the  patient." 
(p.  108.) 

Or,  Dr.  West  might  have  added,  those  phantom  swellings  which  are  due 
to  none  of  the  preceding  causes^  and  which  disappear  under  chloroform. 
That  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  will  be  easy  if  Dr.  West's  directions 
axe  kept  in  mind  is  true,  but  some  cases  will  prove  a  sore  puzzle  we 
are  sure,  and  indeed  this  is  proved  by  some  of  the  instances  given  by 
Dr.  West         ^ 

Dr.  West's  therapeutical  division  of  ovarian  dropsies  is  admirable; 
these  are,  1,  Cases  which  mat/ be  let  alone;  2,  Cases  which  mttst  be  let 
alone;   and  3^  Cases  justifying  or  dbsdlutdy  requiring  inter/erence. 
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Happy  the  practitioner  who  has  the  sense  to  recogni^  in  time  the  two 
first  classes  of  cases ;  not  that  we  mean  that  absolutely  nothing  is  to  be 
done,  as  many  inconveniences  may  be  removed  as  possible,  but  the 
tnmoar  is  not  to  be  experimented  upon — *^  Quieia  nan  movereJ' 

We  do  not  gather  that  Dr.  West  has  any  faith  more  than  ourMlveB 
in  the  power  of  medicine,  internal  or  external,  in  the  removal  or  even 
diminution  of  these  tumourai  It  must  be  oar  object  that  they  be  not 
irritated. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  regards  tapping  as  more  than  a  temporarj 
remedy,  although  in  some  few  cases  the  cyst  does  not  refill ;  and  onr 
general  impression  is,  that  it  merely  postpones  the  fatal  termination  in 
the  best  cases,  whilst  in  the  worst  it  may  hasten  it.  Dr.  West  con- 
siders in  detail  the  various  modifications  of  this  operation  which  have 
been  pro^^sed,  such  as  tight  bandaging,  subcutaneous  puncture,  punc- 
ture per  vaginam,  keeping  the  cyst  empty  or  open,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  medicated  injections.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  much  confi- 
dence in  the  first  four  of  these  plans ;  upon  the  fifih,  iodine  injections, 
he  has  entered  into  full  details.  After  quoting  the  experience  of 
others,  he  adds  eight  cases  of  his  own.  No  case  proved  fiital,  and  in 
three  there  was  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Three  of  the  cases 
were  cured  as  regards  the  first  cyst ;  in  one  there  was  ''  possible  retar- 
dation ;**  in  another,  "  marked  retardation  ;^  in  one,  "  slight  improve- 
ment;" and  in  two,  ''no  benefit.**  But,  as  Dr.  West  modestly 
observes,  if  these  cases  are  too  few  to  justify  any  decided  conclusion, 
they  at  least  show  ground  for  a  more  extended  trial  He  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  very  strong  solutions,  and  to  permitting  them  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  cyst. 

There  remains  still  for  consideration  the  one  great  remedy  about 
which  opinions  are  so  much  divided — viz.^  ovariotomy,  and  on  this  we 
shall  let  Dr.  West  speak  for  himself : 

"  Some  points,  indeed,  must  be  left  unsettled :  but  still  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  ground  sufficient  for  some  conclusion,  and  that  I  fear  must  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  performance  of  ovariotomy." 

And  for  these  reasons  : 

"  1st,  The  rate  of  mortality  from  the  operation  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
course  of  diminution,  as  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  and  increased 
dexterity  gained  by  its  freqaent  repetition;  2ndly,  Unlike  most  operations  in 
which  anything  like  the  same  rate  of  mortality  occurs,  it  is  scarcely  admissible 
in  the  doubtful  or  desperate  cases  to  which  the  Hippocratic  axiom  '  ad  smnmos 
morbos,  summae  curationes,'  applies.  The  cases  in  which  it  may  be  hoped  thai 
the  disease,  if  left  alone,  will  advance  tardily  or  b«x>me  stationary,  those  in 
which  something  may  be  anticipated  from  other  less  hazardous  forms  of  inter- 
ference, are  the  veiy  cases  that  yield  the  successes  on  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  establish  the  merits  of  ovariotomy.  It  is  proved  to  be  very  hazardous 
indeed  in  the  young;  it  is  believed  by  some  very  competent  suigeons  to  be 
attended  by  so  much  danger  in  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  that  they 
have  proposed  to  regard  the  operation  as  countoindicated  in  all  women  who 
have  exoeeded  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  The  compound  cysts,  the  cysts  with 
solid  matter,  tlie  malij^nant,  the  quasi-malignant  growths — those,  lu  short, 
whose  rate  of  progress  is  commonly  most  rapid,  whioi  are  the  most  burdensome 
to  the  patient,  are  attended  by  the  greatest  suuffering  and  admit  of  the  least 
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palliation  by  oilier  means,  are  precisely  the  cases  in  wliich  the  surgeon  shrinks 
most  from  orariotomy.  In  the  table  drawn  up  bj  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  him- 
self is  an  advocate  of  the  operation,  cases  of  this  description  yielded  when 
operated  on,  19  deaths  to  20  reco?eries ;  in  my  own  table,  deduced  from  a 
rather  larger  coUoction  of  facts,  56  deaths  to  63  recoveries.  3rdly,  Not  only 
is  the  operation  so  hazardous  in  those  very  cases  where  it  is  really  most  called 
for,  tliat  many  surgeons  shrink  then  from  its  performance;  but  even  in 
instances  that  may  be  selected  as  the  most  favourable,  we  have  no  sure  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  our  prognosis  as  to  its  issue."  (p.  172.) 

We  are  not  qaite  prepared  to  endorse  Dr.  West's  judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  an  improved  diagnosis,  by 
enabling  na  to  select  the  more  suitable  cases,  will  lead  to  a  diminished 
mortality.  Dr.  West's  investigations  of  the  subject  are  so  detailed, 
and  elaborated  with  such  laudable  care,  that  they  demand  most  re- 
spectful attention  from  all  who  are  called  to  treat  such  affections. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  has  its  peculiar  interest ;  but 
our  limits  only  allow  us  to  commend,  the  whole  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  reader. 


RirviBW  IX. 

(Euvrea  (TOribase  ;  Texte  Grec^  en  grande  parUe  inedit^  coUaMonn^  87ir 
les  MarmBcrUs,  traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois  en,  Frangais  :  avec  une 
IntrodtuUion,  dea  Notes,  dea  Tables  et  des  Planches,  Par  les  Doc- 
teuTB  BussEMAKEB  et  Darekbero. — Paris,  Imprim6  par  Autori- 
sation  da  Gouvernement  "k  Flmprim^rie  Imp^riale.  Tome  I., 
1851,  pp.  Ix.  et  692;  tome  II.,  1854,  pp.  xii.  et  924;  tome  III, 
1858,  pp.  xxviii.  et  724. 

The  Works  of  Oribasius;  the  Greek  TtKtt,  partly  hitherto  unpiMiAed, 
corrected  by  tfhe  collation  of  MSS.,  translated  for  the  first  titne  into 
French :  with  an  Introdttetion,  Notes,  Tables,  and  Plates,  By  Dr. 
.  BussEMAKEB  and  Dr.  Darembebg. 

Just  ten  years  ago  (April,  1849)  we  gave  a  short  account  of  Dr. 
Daremberg's  projected  *  Bibliotbdque,'  or  collection  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  medical  writers.  The  plan  was  at  that  time  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  the  political  and  social  embarrassments  which  then 
prevailed  in  France;  and,  indeed,  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  to 
thwart  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  been,  more  than  suffi- 
eieikt  to  disoourage  any  ordinary  editor.  But  Dr.  Daremberg  is  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  zeal  and  perseverance;  and  accordingly,  after 
repeated  applications  to  successive  Ministers  for  their  assistance,  and 
after  repeated  disappointments,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow 
either  of  a  ministry  or  a  government,  he  has  at  last  had  the  satis&ction 
of  seeing  the  work,  wliich  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
Philippe,  completed  (or  at  least  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completed,)  '^  par 
antonsation  du  Gouvernement  Ik  Tlmprim^ie  Imp^riale." 

But  the  progress  of  the  ^  Bibliothdque,'  from  its  commencement  to 
its  partial  completion^  deserves  to  be  related  rather  more  in  detail ; 
both  because  of  its  literary  importance,  and  also   because  of  the 
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pecaliar  diiferenoes  it  ezbibits  from  our  usoal  Bngliah  mode  of  coi^ 
ducting  similar  undertakings.  It  was  as  &r  back  as  1843  (sixteen 
years  ago !)  that  Dr.  Darembcrg,  who  was  already  &voiirably  known 
by  bis  inaugural  dissertation  on  Galenas  knowledge  of  the  nerroos 
system,  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  collection  of  the  ancient 
medical  writers,  more  comprehensive  than  Kiihn's,  and  more  carefolly 
executed  After  consulting  MM.  Lattr^  and  Andral,  by  whom  the 
plan  was  favourably  received,  he  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  poet  was  then  filled  by  M.  Yiliemain;  and  at  his 
i^nest  submitted  to  him  apian  of  the  work,  which  received  his  official 
approbation,  November  ^Sth,  1844.  He  was  then  sent  by  the  French 
Government  on  a  mission  to  Germany  to  examine  MSS.  relating  to 
the  work ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  Dietc  had,  with  a  aunilar  object, 
visited  most  of  the  great  Eurojiean  libraries  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  Afler  his  return,  in  1846,  at  the  request  of 
a  fresh  Minister,  he  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  both  of  which  learned  Sodeties  ex- 
pressed their  approbation,  and  recommended  it  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  Government.  He  was  in  consequence  sent  on  a  literary  mission 
to  this  country,  where  he  visited  the  principal  libraries  at  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1848,  he  received 
an  official  assurance  that  the  Government  WQuld  assist  his  work  by 
bearing  part  of  the  expense.  "  But  on  the  morrow,"  says  he,  "  many 
other  hopes  besides  mine  were  overturned."  However,  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  application  to  another 
Minister,  the  Bepublican  Government  authorized  the  printing  of  his 
edition  of  Oribasios  at  the  National  (no  longer  the  Boyal)  press. 
In  the  early  part  of  1849  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Bussemaker,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
a  MS.  of  Oribasius  in  the  library  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge;*  . 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  visit  the  libraries  in  Italy.  In  1851  the  official  promise  of 
assistance  was  once  more  ratified,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  work 
appeared. 

Among  the  large  number  of  writers  to  be  comprehended  in  his 
'  Bibliothdque,*  it  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importaoce 
which  author  should  be  published  first ;  and  accordingly  Dr.  Damn- 
berg  was  induced  to  commence  with  Oribasius  by  his  meeting  with 
Dr.  Bussemaker,  who  had  already  published  a  portion  of  this  writer's 
princi|)al  work,  and  who  was  then  occupied  with  preparing  a  complete 
edition  of  it  (Tome  i.  p.  v.)  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  choice 
of  Oribasius  a  very  judicious  one.  Though  less  known  to  the  medical 
world  than  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Dioscorides,  Areteeus,  and  Celsius,  and 
therefore  perhaps  less  generally  int^^sting,  this  writer's  works  are  much 
more  rarely  met  with,  and  also  offer  much  greater  opportunities  fi>r  the 

•  The  results  of  hid  two  visits  to  this  conntr/  are  pturily  given  In  hi«  *  Notices  et  Extrsits 
des  Maiiuscrits  M^caiuc  Qrecs,  Latins,  et  Fran^als,  des  prindpales  Biblfoth^iieB  de 
rBorope.*  The  lirst  part  oontaias  a  cukOogue  raitotmS  of  the  Greek  medtoal  XSS.  bow 
existing  in  England,  witl|  the  exception  of  those  in  Caiiu  GoU^e  Libntfy,  Ganbridge, 
which  will  be  noticed  In  the  ieoond  part  of  the  work. 
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improyement  of  tlie  text  bj  the  piiblkatioii  of  nameroiifi  inedited  pas- 
«ige8  tAken  from  MSS.  which  had  never  been  examined.  But  before 
intjing  anything  more  about  the  manner  in  which  Df&  Boasemaker  and 
IHuremberg  have  executed  their  task,  perhaps  we  may  as  well  give  a 
lew  particolara  of  Oribasias  himaelf ;  and  as  the  editors  (by  what 
sppeaxa  to  ns  &  strange  oversight,)  have  omitted  all  notice  of  his 
peiBoual  history,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  Br.  William  Smith's 
<  Dictionary  of-  Greek  and  Koman  Biography,'  which  contains  a 
tolerablj  full  acconnt  of  a  life  more  than  usually  eventful  and  iute- 
resting. 

Oribasiiis  was  bom  eithes^  at  Sardes  or  Pergamus,  probably  about 
AJK  325.  He  belonged  to  a  respectable  ^tmily,  received  a  good  pre- 
liminary education,  and  early  aqquired  a  great  professional  reputation. 
He  boo&me  acquainted  with  the  Emperor  Julian  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  was  almost  the  only  person  to  whom  the  youug  prince 
imparted  the  secret  of  bis  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He  accom- 
panied Julian- into  Gaul,  a-D.  355,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that,  at 
his  command,  he  began  the  compilation  of  his  principal  medical  work. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  some  way  instrumental  in  raising 
Julian  to  the  throne,  JuP.  361,  and  was  in  consequence  appointed 
<ia»itor  of  Constantinople,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Delphi  to  en- 
deavour to  restore  the  oracle  of  Apolla  He  accompanied  the  Emperor 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  was  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  JuD.  363.  By  the  succeeding  Emperors  he  was  banished 
ifrom  Constantinople,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  even  in 
danger  of  his  life.  The  cause  of  his  disgrace  is  not  known,  but  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious^  either  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Quaestor,  or  by  his  enmity  against  the  Christians.  In 
bia  exile,  Oribasius  exhibited  proo&  both  of  his  fortitude  and  of  his 
medical  skill,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  such  influence  and  esteem 
among  the  ^'  barbaiian  Kings'*  (as  they  are  called),  that  he  became 
<me  of  their  principal  men,  while  the  common  people  looked  upon  him 
<aB  almost  a  god.  It  is  supposed  that  his  banishment  did  not  last  many 
years.  After  his  return  he  married  a  lady  of  good  £unily  and  fortune,and 
had  by  her  £6nr  children,  one  of  whom  was  probably  his  son  Eustathius, 
SoK  whose  use  and  at  whose  request  he  made  an  abridgment  of  his  prin- 
cipal medical  work,  which  is  still  extant  He  also  had  his  property 
xestored  out  of  tiie  public  treasury,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  as  he 
was  alive  as  late  as  tite  year  395. 

Of  the  peEBonal  chairacter  of  Oribasius  we  know  little  or  nothing ; 
but  it  is  dear  that  he  was  much  attached  to  Paganism  and  to  the 
heathen  phiiosof^y.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius^  who 
inserted  in  his  'Vit®  Philosophorum  et  Sophistarum*  an  account  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  praises  him  vevy  highly.  He  was  the  author 
•of  several  wocks^  of  whieh  we  possess  three  that  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  genuine — viz.,  1.  The  ^vrayi»tyal  lor/NJcai,  CoUeda  MeJi- 
OMuMa^  sometimes  called  *BfiBofaiKoyriLfitfi\oQ,  from  its  consisting  of 
seventy  (or  seventy-two)  boolDB ;  2.  The  ^yo^c^  Sympmsy  consistiug  of 
nine  books,  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius ;  and  3.  The  £^in$pi<rra,  De 
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fttcile  FarabilUma,  in  four  books,  addreeaed  to  his  friend  Eonapios.  It 
is  the  first  of  these  that  is  now  being  publi^ed  by  I>».  Bnssemaker 
and  Daremberg,  and  to  this  we  will  Qonfine  our  obeerrations. 

It  contains  little  original  matter,  but  is  a  judicious  collection  of 
extracts  from  Galen  and  Dioscorides,  and  other  writers  whose  works 
are  no  longer  extant.  It  had  become  scarce,  on  account  of  its  bulk, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Faulus  .iEgineta,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  ia 
the  following  century,  though  Haly  Abl>as  was  aware  of  its  existeuoe^ 
he  says  he  had  never  seen  more  than  one  book  out  of  the  seventy. 
More  than  half  of  the  work  is  now  lost,  and  (with  respect  to  prac- 
tical medicine)  the  roost  valuable  and  interesting  portions.  The 
state  of  the  Greek  text  before  the  present  edition  may  be  briefly 
noticed,  and  we  will  at  the  same  time  mention  the  amount  of  hitherto 
unpublished  books  and  fragments  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light.  The  first  fifteen  books  were  published  by  Matthaei 
at  Moscow,  in  1808,  but  with  the  omission  of  all  the  passages  taken 
from  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Rufus,  as  these  were  already  to  be  foimd 
in  the  published  editions  of  the  works  of  those  writers.  AlS,  however, 
the  present  editora  have  undertaken  to  publish  the  work  of  Oribasitn 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it,  all  these  passsges 
have  very  properly  been  restored  to  their  respective  places,  with  the 
important  exception  of  the  whole  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth books,  which,  being  simply  a  transcript  of  the  descriptive  part 
of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  are  omitted  altogether.  Of 
the  sixteenth  book  a  short  fragment  is  published  for  the  first  time. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  sixteen  books,  it  may 
be  enough  to  state  generally  that  the  first  four  treat  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food;  the  fifth,  of  drinks;  the  sixth,  of  exercises  and  gym- 
nastics; the  seventh  and  eighth,  of  bloodletting,  purging,  and  other 
evacuations;  the  ninth  and  tenth,  of  climate,  localities,  baths,  and 
other  external  remedies;  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  of 
materia  medica;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  of  simple  medicines  and 
their  properties;  and  the  sixteenth,  of  compound  medicines.  The 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  appear  to  be 
entirely  lost.  Sixteen  chapters  belonging  to  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  books  (treating  of  general  physiology,  and  of  the  function 
of  generation,)  are  published  for  the  first  time.  These  are  followed  by 
forty-five  chapters,  which  are  evidently  in  confusion  and  out  of  their 
proper  place  and  order,  and  which  treat  of  hygi^e,  general  pathology 
and  symtomatology,  and  physiology.  Dietz  considered  all  these  to  belong 
to  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books,  but  the  present  editors 
(for  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  convincing,)  have  pre- 
ferred styling  them  extracts  from  uncertain  books:  they  have  never 
before  been  published.  The  twenty-third  book  is  lost.  The  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books,  treating  of  descriptive  anatomy,  had 
been  published  twice  before,  but  are  here  reproduced  in  a  corrected 
and  somewhat  enlarged  form.  One  of  the  happiest  discoveries  made 
by  the  editors  was  the  finding,  at  Heidelberg,  a  MS.,  which  they  have 
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been  able  to  prove  to  be  the  original  from  wbich  all  the  other  existing 
MSS.  of  these  two  books  were  transcribed. 

All  the  books  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  forty-third  (both  in- 
clnsiye,)  have  disappeared.  The  forty-fourth  book,  which  relates  to 
abscesses  and  tamoors,  and  which  finishes  the  third  volume  of  the  new 
edition,  had  previously  been  published  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  '  Glassici  Auctores/  kc,,  with  the  omission  of  all  the 
extracts  from  Galen.  It  had  also  been  reprinted  as  an  inaugural  dis* 
sertation  for  his  medical  degree  at  Groningen  by  Dr.  Bassemaker. 
It  is  now  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  and  corrected  form ;  indeed  so 
much  improved,  that  Dr.  Bussemaker  s  former  edition  (though  by  no 
means  a  despicable  performance,)  is  not  even  alluded  to,  as  if  it  were 
quite  unworthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work,  we  will  merely 
state  that  nothing  is  extant  after  the  forty-ninth  book,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  few  fragments. 

From  the  above  remarks  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  text  has  been  enlarged.  But  it  has  also 
been  improved  by  numberless  verbal  corrections,  some  derived  from 
the  collation  of  MSS.,  some  from  Galen's  works,  (in  the  passages  taken 
from  this  author,)  and  some  few  from  mere  conjecture.  In  the  more 
purely  philological  part  of  their  work  the  editors  have  also  had  the 
assistance  of  M.  Diibner,  one  of  the  most  competent  scholars  now  in 
Paris,  so  that  every  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  render  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  on  the  same 
page,  beneath  which  are  the  various  i*eadings.  Dr.  Daremberg  appeam 
to  have  twice  changed  his  opinion  (or  at  least  the  plan  of  his  work,) 
with  respect  to  the  language  in  which  his  translation  should  be  framed. 
In  the  "Prospectus  and  Specimen,"  published  in  1847,  he  says 
(p.  35),  that  he  at  first  intended  to  give  a  French  translation  to  all 
the  authors  composing  his  '  Biblioth^que,'  but  that  grave  considera- 
tions  induced  him  to  alter  his  plan  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  published  Speci- 
men has  a  LaHxa  translation,  and  not  a  FrencJi  one.  The  reasons  for 
this  change  were  (briefly)  as  follows : — His  collection  is  intended  not 
only  for  Frenchmen,  but  for  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  Latin  is 
still  the  universal  language  of  scholars ;  all  the  learned  physicians 
and  philologers  whom  Dr.  Daremberg  consulted  on  the  subject,  agreed 
in  recommending  a  Latin  translation  in  preference  to  a  French  one  ;. 
several  of  the  works  to  be  comprised  in  the  collection  will  have  no  real 
interest  except  for  scholars,  and,  in  fact,  will  hardly  bear  to  be  trans- 
lated into  any  modem  language  ;*  it  would  have  been  imi>ossible  to 

•  The  force  of  this  latter  obflerration  we  hare  onnelvei  felt  veiy  stronglx  when  lookinf 
at  Dr.  Adams's  Hippocrates,  Arctieos,  snd  Paalus  ^gineta ;  snd  in  our  notices  of  two  of 
these  trorks  we  hare  remarked  upon  tlie  unfairly  ridicalona  appearance  given  to  certain 
passages  by  means  of  the  English  translation.  Dr.  Darembog  instances  (unong  other 
works,)  the  chapters  and  treatises  relatiug  to  phannsoy,  as  being  unfit  to  be  given  to  the 
public  in  a  French  translation.  May  wc  be  excused  for  quoting  our  own  observations 
relatlre  totheae  passages  of  Paulus  iEgineta?  **  The  general  principles  of  therapeutics 
were  almost  as  well  understood  by  the  ancients  as  by  ourselves ;  and  a  treatise  on  that 
•nltlect,  written  by  a  sensible  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  bear  reading  yecy  weli 
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find  in  Fraaoe  (or  any  Oftiier  angle  oamiiry,)  a  soffioient  nnmte  of 
persona  able  and  willing  to  tnnalate  into  the  ▼emacolar  tongue  all 
the  works  intended  to  Ibrm  part  of  the  '  Bibliothdqne  ;*  and,  lastly,  it 
was  hoped  that  a  separate  translation  of  the  principal  anthons  or  trea- 
tises might  at  some  iutttre  time  be  published  in  French. 

He  was,  however,  indooed  to  return  to  his  original  intention  of 
giving  a  French  translation,  by  the  onanswesable  aignment,  that 
neither  of  the  Academies  to  which  his  plan  was  sobmitted  approved 
of  a  Latin  one,  and  that  both  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  publisher  declined  to  assist  in  publishing  one  (tome  L  p.  zlvi).  I>r. 
Daremberg  avows  his  own  predilection  in  £Eivour  of  translations  in  mo- 
dem languages^  on  the  grounds  that  these  alone  afford  any  real  assis- 
tance in  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages,  and  also  that  these  alone 
''allow  the  translator  to  make  no  sort  of  compromise  with  the  text"  ('^les 
seules  qui  permetteut  de  ne  fidre  aucune  esp&ce  de  compromis  avec  le 
texte**),  by  which  somewhat  obscure  and  affected  expression  we  ima- 
gine him  to  mean,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  who 
was  translating  Hippocrates  into  BngUsh^  to  shirk  the  difficultiea  he 
might  meet  with,  which,  if  he  were  making  a  IkUin  version,  he  might 
easily  do,  and  might  make  his  reader  (and  perhaps  himself  also,)  be- 
lieve, that,  by  putting  down  a  Latin  word  in  the  place  of  each  Groek 
word,  he  was  really  executing  a  trandation  of  his  author.  Certainly, 
we  would  not  be  tliought  to  undervalue  modem  translations,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny,  that,  in  many  Latin  versions,  we  axe  apt  to  be 
treated  in  the  provoking  manner  just  alluded  to ;  bat,  nevertheksSi 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  ''  the  fbreigners,*'  who  (as  Dr.  Darem- 
berg allows,)  **  have  made  serions  objections  against  a  French  transbr 
iion,"  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  regret  that  the  published  work  does  not 
in  this  respect  agree  with  the  Specimen.  We  should  have  preferred 
having  the  modem  translations  (En^^iah,  Frendi,  or  Qemian,)«^ni(0 
fiom  the  Greek  text  j  for  probably  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
would  use  them  might  be  willing  to  purchase  one  or  two  inexpensive 
volumes,  (such  as  Dr.  Daremb^g's  own  *  CEuvres  Choisies  d'Hippo- 
crate,'')  but  would  be  deterred  by  the  size  and  cost  of  five  or  six  large 
tomes  like  his  '  Oribasiua.' 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  style  o£ 
the  translation,  but  will  simply  state,  that,  in  those  passages  which  we 
have  examined,  we  have  found  it  accurate,  and  (lor  a  French  work,) 
not  unusuaUy  diffuse  and  wordy. 

The  notes  relating  to  the  text,  which  ace  as  brief  as  poeaible^  »xe 

even  In  the  prweat  4aj.  Bat  a  work  on  pharmaer,  or  oae  «mtaSiiBig  tmmj  madtail 
pRaerfpUona,  oertainlj  ktboun  under  great  dindvantauBei  when  exposed  to  the  public  in 
an  English  dress.  Aooordingly,  when  some  of  the  members  of  the  Sydenham  Societal  npon 
opening  Cbe  pages  of  PanlHs  JBgineta,  were  incUncd  to  ihni  the  book  with  fteiiagi  cf 
Mingled  ridienlo  and  disgust,  on  aoooont  of  the  naoonth'  names  tliej  met  with,  and  tbe 
«trange  snbstaiioes  reeommended  as  medicines,  they  should  hare  borne  in  mind*  that  it  ii 
only  of  late  jrein  that  these  and  similar  sabstanoes  hare  beea  expunged  from  the  nuUeda 
mediea  of  modem  Ifinropean  nations;  tiiat  severaiof  erenBydentiam'spreseriptionaread 
iomawhat  strangely  in  Swan's  or  Techey's  translaUon;  and  that,  even  in  Um  case  of  our 
•WB  pharmaoopceia,  the  plain  homely  English  names  of  coWi/bot,  bettrberrif,  dawfr/iV»i 
pmoffTotf^i,  peUUoTff,  bycttean,  ae.,  have  not  quite  so  imposing  and  dignified  a  Mwnd  «i 
their  Latin  synonynes.**    (Brit,  and  For.  Med^hir.  Beview,  vol.  it  p.  67.> 
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placed  at  the  bottom  of  eadi  X)age;  those  which  explain  the  sabjeot- 
matter  of  the  work  are  longer,  and  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
We  have  been  mnch  struck  by  their  copious  but  not  ostentatious 
learning,  and  the  editors  seem  in  general  to  have  avoided  the  excessive 
diffuseness  which  is  often  so.  fatal  a  temptation  to  a  learned  man 
writing  notes  in  his  own  language.* 

We  think  that  some  information  should  have  been  given  about  the 
authors  quoted  by  Oribasius.  For  instance,  in  the  seventh  book 
(ch.  19,  tome  ii.  p.  64)  there  is  an  extract  on  scarification,  from  a 
'  lost  work  by  Apollonius.  Now,  it  appears  from  Smith's  *  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,'  that  thei*e  were  nearly  twenty 
ancient  physicians  of  this  name,  and  a  person  might  possibly  like  to 
know  whiieh  is  the  individual  here  quoted.  This  not  unreasonable 
curiosity  might  have  been  satisfied  in  a  very  short  note,  stating  that 
from  comparing  this  chapter  with  a  passage  in  one  of  the  author's 
other  works, t  it  appears  that  Apollonius  FergamenuB  is  the  writer 
here  meant.  Probably,  however,  all  information  of  this  sort  is  re- 
served for  the  '  Index  Historicus*  at  t^e  end  of  the  work,  in  which 
form  the  greatest  amomit  of  matter  can  be  comprised  in  the  smallest 
space. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  editors  propose  to  furnish  each  author 
with  a  complete  set  of  indices.  In  the  case  of  Oribasius^  there  will  be 
five — ^vis.,  1,  verbal ;  2,  historical;  3,  geographical ;  4,  pharmaceutical; 
and  5,  general  index  of  ftcts,  opinions,  ^. 

We  cannot  help  especially  noticing  the  typographical  beauty  of  the 
volumes,  and  their  general  accuracy,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  all  the  parties  concerned.  We  were  sorry  to  find  that  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  in  order  to  economize  space,  and  thereby 
save  expense,  certain  typographical  alterations  were  made,  which 
detract  slightly  both  from  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  the  work;  but 
we  are  bound  to  add,  that,  if  the  fix^  volume  had  appeared  in  the  less 
expensive  form,  no  one  would  have  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  We 
may  mention  that  this  country  may  daim  some  slight  portion  of  re- 
JUeted  credit,  from  the  excellent  typographical  arrangement  of  the 
work,  as  Dr.  Daremberg  states  (p.  xliv.)  that  in  this  respect  he  took 
as  his  model  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophilus,  '  De  Corporis  Humani 
Fabrica,'  which  was  considered,  by  one  of  our  predeoessore  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  in  1842,  to  be  '^  decidedly  the  best  edition  of  an 
ancient  medical  author  vdth  which  they  were  acquainted.**:^ 

We  wished  to  have  said  something  about  the  medical  opinions  of 
Oribasius  himself  but  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  for  iti  a  woric  which 
is  confessedly  a  mere  compilation,  even  if  there  are  any  original  obser- 
vatioiis  of  the  writer,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  them. 
Freind  quotes  (from  lib.  xxiv.  c  8,  tome  iii  p.  31 1)  his  description  of 

•  Tlie  dilTerence  in  thU  respect  between  Latin  and  French  notes  it  iUnstrated  by  the 
editors  thenuelyes ;  for  we  find  that  the  same  amount  of  matter  which  is  given  in  sto 
lines' in  the  **  Spedmen"  (p.  68),  takes  ap  t^kt  longer  lines  in  a  smaller  type  <n  the  pob- 
llshed  work  (tome  i.  p.  575). 

t  Euper.  1.  9,  p.  578  C,  ed.  H.  Steph. 

i  British  and  Fordgn  Medical  BeTiew,  vol.  zt.  p.  441. 
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the  aalivaiy  glands,  as  being  ^'  either  omitted  by  Galen,  or  lost  together 
with  some  other  of  Galenas  worka"*  It  now  appea»  tluit  the  pasttge  in 
question  is  taken  from  the  tenth  (inedited)  book  of  Galen's  work, 
*  De  Anatomids  Administrationibus.*  Sprengelt  says  that  he  himself 
states  that  he  had  dissected  apes  ;  but,  upon  referring  to  the  pasugB 
i*eferred  to,:^  we  iiud  (by  the  help  of  a  very  complete  table  of  psnllel 
chapters,  given  in  the  new  edition,)  that  it  is  not  Oribasius  himsdf 
who  is  speaking,  but  Galen.  § 

Nevertheless,  the  works  of  Oribasius  axe  some  of  the  most  valuaUe 
medical  remains  of  antiquity,  and  will  always  be  consulted  by  thoae 
who  wish  to  know  the  opinions  or  mode  of  practice  adopted  by  the 
early  physicians;  and  while  we  think  that  Dr.  Daremberg  might  have 
found  a  more  popular  writer  for  the  commenoement  of  his  *  BibUo- 
th^ue/  we  think  he  oould  hardly  have  chosen  one  better  fitted  for 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. 


Review  X. 

Die  Physiokgie  der  Thymus  Druse  in  Gssundheit  und  KrafMeii  whr 
StandpunkU  eaeperinufnidUx  Forsehung  und  hUnisdien  Expahrwng. 
Yon  Alexahdeb  Friedleben,  Dr.  Med.  zu  Frankfni-t  A.M. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Thymus  Glandin  Hecdth  and  Disease,  ehuMated 
by  Experimental  Inquiry  and  CMniecU  Exporiencs.  By  AiiBZA2n»R 
Fbiedlbbkn,  'bLJy.—Frank/ort,  1858.     pp.  336. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  calletl  on  to  review  a  work  which  bears 
upon  its  sur&ce  the  marks  of  such  patient,  intelligent,  and  earneit 
inquiry  as  the  one  before  us.  Without  losing  space  in  preamble,  ve 
proceed  to  lay  an  outline  of  it  before  our  i^eaders. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  structure  and  development  of  tlie 
thymu&  In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  author  differs  iiom  J.  Simon 
and  other  observers,  who  describe  the  first  rudiments  of  thymic  stroo- 
ture  as  a  sti'aight  tube,  which  subsequently  throws  «out  laterally 
numerous  secondary  cavities,  "  sessile  follicles."  Tlio  author  finds  the 
first  trace  of  thymio  structure  to  consist  in  a  narrow  streak  of  blastema 
lying  in  the  common  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  origin  of 
the  great  vessels.  On  all  sides  of  this  streak  there  shoot  out  wide 
roundish  glandular  vesicles,  slightly  notched,  and  having,  ev^  iroaa 
the  first,  undulating  surfaces.  These  appear  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  week.  They  gradually  contract  at  their  point  of  origin,  and 
completely  separate,  so  as  to  form  closed  vesicles,  which  in  conrse  of 
continuous  growth  present  more  and  more  a  mulberry  appearance,  by 
fresh  ofiBsets  from  the  walls  of  the.  vesicles.  The  completely  closed 
vesicles  are  now  only  united  with  the  primitive  streak  by  a  short  tract 

*  History  of  Physic,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

t  Hist,  dc  la  Med.,  tome  il.  p.  185,  French  translation. 

I  Lib.  vii.  c.  5,  $  24,  tome  ii.  p.  U. 

3  De  Anat.  Admin.  Ui.  9,  torn.  U.  896,ed.  KUbn. 
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of  connective  tissae.  At  a  later  period,  when  tbe  glandular  vesicles 
have  still  farther  multiplied,  the  primitive  streak  and  the  connecting 
tracts  have  onXj  become  longer  and  firmer,  and  show  no  trace  of 
interior  nuclei,  or  of  a  cavity.  In  fact,  they  change  into  mere  con- 
nective tissue  traversed  by  dastic  fibres;  the  primitive  streak  becoming 
the  median  cord  which  serves  as  a  support  to  the  soft  gland-tissue. 
The  follicles  filled,  or  over-filled,  with  secretion,  seem  at  some  points 
to  rupture  occasionally,  and  form  communications  with  each  other. 
It  is  not  rare,  according  to  the  author,  to  see  in  the  midst  of  a  largo 
vesicle,  structures  which  appear  to  be  separated  vesicles  undergoing 
regressive  metamorphosis.  They  are  either  empty,  or  have  some 
feXtj  contents.  They  shrink  up,  and  at  hiat  are  converted  ioto  the 
8o-c»Ued  compound  concentric  bodies  of  the  thymus,  figured  by  Yogel 
in  the  '  Icones  Physiologic8&.'  Still  later  they  change  into  simple  con- 
centric bodies,  and  finidly  vanish.  Friedleben  is  very  certain  that 
these  bodies  are  not  found  specially  in  wasting  thymuses;  they  are 
often  very  numerous  in  the  embryonal  period,  and  in  that  of  early 
infiincy.  The  secretion  of  the  thymus,  the  contents  of  the  gland 
vesicles,  Dr.  Friedleben  describes  much  as  others  have  done;  but  he 
has  examined  and  substantiated  a  very  important  point  which  he 
thinks  all  previous  authors,  except  Restelli,  have  overlooked.  This 
relates  to  tbe  discovery  in  the  blood  of  the  thymic  vein  of  numerous 
roimd  nuclei,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  thymic 
cavities.  Such  nuclei  were  nowhere  found  in  the  blood  of  the  jugular 
vein.  Friedleben  considers  there^^re  the  discovery  of  Restelli,  that 
the  secretion  of  the  thymus — Le.,  of  the  shaped  particles  formed  by 
it — ^passes  unaltered  into  the  venous  current,  to  be  completely  confirmed. 
How  this  communication  takes  place  between  the  gland  cavities  and 
the  bloodvessels  he  does  not  decide,  but  thinks  it  is  by  rupture  of  the 
soft  structureless  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

We  have  repeated  this  observation  ourselves;  but  in  neither  of  two 
instances  could  we  completely  satisfy  our  mind  -that  the  dotted  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  thymic  cavities  w^re  present  in  the  vein-blood. 
The  cliaracteristio  dotted  aspect  is  not  very  apparent  until  the  cor- 
puscles are  floated  in  water,  and  we  strongly  suspect  the  alkaline  blood- 
serum'  would  much  modify  the  appearance.  Moreover,  red  globules, 
by  pressure,  kc,y  come  to  assume  an  appearance  not  much  difibrent 
fh>m  that  of  the  dotted  corpuscles.  In  one  observation  of  thymic 
vein  blood,  these  corpuscles  certainly  appeared  to  be  present  in  small 
numbers;  but  after  shrinking  the  red  globules  with  salt  solution,  and 
again  expanding  them  with  water,  the  dotted  globules  were  no  longer 
to  be  discovered.  We  therefore  suspend  our  judgment  for  the  present, 
neither  altogether  denying  or  corroborating  Sestelli's  announcement. 

In  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  a  calfs  thymus  no  such  nuclei  weix) 
found.  This  latter  observation  is  oontnidictoiy  to  the  result  of 
Hewson's  experiment,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"  The  chest  of  a  calf  being  opened,  a  ligature  was  passed  round  the  lower 
part  oif  the  thymus,  and  the  parts  contained  within  the  ligature  were  taken 
out.    On  examining  these  very  attentively,  a  great  number  of  lymphatic 
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Teaaek,  ooniainiag  a  fluid  almost  similar  to  cbjk,  of  a  white  oolour,  bat  not 
quite  8o  opaque,  were  seen  coming  from  every  part  of  the  gland." 

Thia  fluid  being  examined  with  a  lens  of  1-20  incK  focus,  appeared 
opaque,  and  like  a  drop  of  milk.  But  on  diluting  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  the  serum  of  human  blood,  or  with  solution  ^  Gkubw's  aalt^  the 
same  appearance  was  exhibited  as  was  obseryed  in  examining  the 
fluid  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands — tis.,  a  great  number  of  small 
white  solid  particles,  exactly  resembling  in  size  and  shs^  the  centisl 
particles  in  the  Tesicles  of  the  blood,  or  such  as  are  found  in  the  fluid 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  contents  of  the  same  thymus  examined 
in  the  same  way  were  found  exactly  similar  to  the  fluid  from  the 
lymphatics.  This  experiment  of  Hewson  seems  to  be  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Bennet,  who,  noticing  Mr.  Simon's  objection  to  the  poesibiiity  of 
the  CQzpuscles  of  the  thymus  finding  their  way  into  the  lymphatic 
Tesaels  by  reason  of  the  limitary  membrane  which  surroundi  and 
encloses  them,  says,  ^  But  that  they  do  And  their  way  into  those  vessels 
was  shown  by  Hewson  and  Astley  Cooper,  who  found  them  there." 
We  do  not  find  that  the  latter  mentions  the  point ;  and  with  regard  to 
Hewson's  experiment^  we  cannot  but  think  it  hkdy  that  ia  tying  his 
ligature  round  the  thjnoaus  he  ruptured  its  dehcate  ▼esleies,  and  oaoaed 
extravasation  of  theur  contents  into  the  anrroonding  areolar  tissue, 
which  then  might  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics. 

The  old  doctrine,  that  the  thymus  possesses  a  central  noeptacnkr 
cavity,  which  has  been  maintained  by  many,  is  strongly  oppiosed  by 
the  author.  He  scaioely  seems  to  us  to  have  comprehended  accurately 
Mr.  Simon's  description,  who  does  not  make  any  mention  of  a  ceateai 
cavity,  except  the  primary  microscopic  rudiment,  which  beeoraes  quite 
merged  and  lost  in  the  multitudinous  overcrowding  growth  of  gkad 
vesicles. 

Chapter  II.  introduces  us  to  tiie  growth  of  the  thymua^-a  subject 
which  our  author  has  laboured  at  with  rare  diligence.  During  eight 
years  he  was  engaged  in  eoUeeting  suitable  materials.  He  objects  t<^ 
the  condusions  of  preeeding  observers,  that  they  made  no  selectioa  of 
their  cases,  so  as  to  obtain  proper  data  for  compariaon,  but  mingled 
together  the  v^ell-nourished  and  IJm  lesm — ^thoad  who  had  died  suddenly 
and  those  who  had  sunk  after  long  and  even  oolliquative  diseases.  For 
his  own  table  he  selected  only  the  cases  of  well-nourished  individuals 
dying  suddenly.  He  is  not  content  with  simply  determining  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  thymus,  but  aaoertains  also  the  relative  weight 
of  the  gland  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  similarly  the  relative 
values  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  following  table  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries: 
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...      5-1 

...  1-112 

...  908*68 

...  19-8 

1268-49 

9th  to  7tb        „ 

22« 

...    S8-8  , 

...  1-075 

...  865-66 

...  20-99      ... 

818-0 

8th                          ^                n 

47-6 

...  184-7  , 

...  1  098 

...  28182 

...     — 

At  iUI  period     

ffT'S 

...  22»-5  , 

...  1-05* 

...  288-  1 

...  21-40      ... 

811-08 

Birth  to  9ih  month  of  lift ... 

691 

...  380-8  , 

...  1072 

...  28981 

...  26-57      ... 

282-64 

9th  month  to  8nd  year     ... 

69  6  , 

...  486-8  . 

..  1110 

...  887-44  . 

...  100«<?)  ... 

17864(?> 

8rd  to  14th  year       

84-4  . 

..  482-0  . 

..  1-04  7(r) 

...714-84  . 

...  26-68       ... 

287-66 

15tb  to  f«h  JMT       

106«. 

...  SM-S  ...  1-083 

...      ^ 

—      ... 

.^ 

seth  to  S6th  year      

M-ft  . 

...    40-6  . 

..  1*026 

M.               ■— 

•—       —      ... 

m^ 

S6th  to  7ith  year      

128*6 

...  214-7  , 

,..      — 

...               ^ 

...      —       ... 

— 

From  tliese  dftta  he  dednoes  the  following  oonchudonB : 

1.  Fitmi  its  fint  ^ppmnaaoe  in  the  emb^o  to  the  twentj-fifth  year 

of  Kfe,  the  thjBiiis  eonstabtlj  increases  in  length ;   snbfleqnently  it 

diminishes. 

.    2.  The  absoHtte  we^ht  of  the  thjrmns  increases  without  interrap* 

tion  all  throQgh  the  fortal  period  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life. 

3.  The  specific  weight  of  the  thymus  is  higher  in  the  first  half  of 
pr^;Dancy,  sinks  gradnaUy  to  the  period  of  maturity,  and  after  birth 
rises  again  to  the  second  year;  thenoeferwazd  it  steadily  decreases. 

4.  Daring  pr^pmncy,  the  thymus  enlarges  nearly  foor  times  fester 
than  the  body,  bvt  from  the  full  period  np  to  puberty,  the  growth  of 
the  body  preponderates  OTer  that  of  the  thyma%  so  that  in  the  age  of 
boyhood,  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  gland  relatirrily  to  that  of  the 
body  is  not  more  than  one-tUrd. 

5.  The  relative  growth  of  the  liver  is  greatest  in  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy,  sinks  dnring  the  (rest  of)  embryonio  independent  life  till 
pal^rty,  Imt  only  in  a  limited  extent. 

6.  The  relative  growth  of  the  spleen,  on  the  contrary,  is  lowest  in 
the  first  half  of  foetal  lifet,  and  increases  from  thence  till  puberty,  with 
sHght  variation.  Thus  the  thymns  asid  the  spleen  preserve  a  kind  of 
ahemation  in  their  development,  the  relative  weight  of  the  one  going 
up  as  that  of  the  other  goes  down.  Friedldsen  thinks  this  is  signi* 
ficant  of  a  connexion  between  these  two  organs. 

7.  The  individual  difierenoes  in  measorement,  as  well  as  in  weighty 
of  the  thymus,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  impoerible  to  detemdiie  nonnal 
maxima  and  minima. 

8.  The  time  of  the  greatest  secretory  activity  of  the  thymus 
occurs  in  the  seoond  half-year  of  independent  life;  after  this,  it  slowly 


9.  As  its  secretory  function  dimmidies,  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
thymus  increases  correspondingly  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  This 
induces  ^e  involution  of  the  <»gan. 

These  conclusions  are  in  the  main  confirmative  of  those  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Simon  and  several  others,  though  they  also  go  beyond  and 
extend  them  in  several  interesting  particulars.  We  confess,  however, 
to  a  fading  of  preference  fer  the  opinion  of  the  observer  just  named, 
because,  while  expressed  in  terms  leas  exacts  it  is  for  that  very  zeaaon 
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more  troe.     Remarking  on  the  vaidons  circnmstances  that  inflneDce 
developnient,  he  says: 

**  These  various  influences  do  not  admit  of  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  nor 
can  the  vital  maturity  which  they  develop  be  measured  by  the  vibrHtions  of 
the  pendulum.  And  if  in  assigning  the  highest  development  of  the  th^us  to 
the  affe  of  early  grwoik^  I  use  an  expression  that  is  chaigeaUe  with  sqqc 
vi^eness,  I  would  observe  that  on  that  very  acoouut  it  is.  better  adapted  to 
our  purpose." 

Chapter  IIL  examinea  the  normal  mode  of  disappearance  of  the 
thymus,  f'riedleben  lays  stress  on  tiio  difieretnt  oonditious  of  the 
gland  in  atrophy  from  disease,  and  in  its  natural  inv<4ution.  He  says 
&ey  are  not  o^y  physiologically,  but  nu>q>hologically,  unlike.  The 
normal  involotion  of  the  thymus,  a^oeording  io  Idm,  proceeds  from  in- 
creasing,  development  of  its  connective  tissue,  whioh  causes  a  shiinkiDg 
and  retxaotion  of  the  glandular  structure  by  its  pressure.  At  the  same 
time  fnt-cells  form  in  the  increasing  fibrous  woof,  while  the  contents  of 
the  gland  oavitiea  degenerate  iattily.  The  author  gives  figm^  to  s^ow 
how  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  thymus  increases  from  1-4  per  ceoi  in  a 
five  months'  old  suckling,  to  7  per  cent,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
subsequently  even  to  48  pw  centw  We  entertain  considerable  doubts 
whether  his  view  respeetug  the  compression  caused  by  the  increasiDg 
fibrous  tissue  is  correct.  Our  own  examinations  have  not  shown  us 
any  such  notable  amount  of  fibrous  tiawe,  eiccept  in  one  case,  wliere  a 
man,  aged  thirty,  had  a  thymus  weighing  d37  gvains,  in  which  the 
gland  tissue  appeared  to  be  replaced  to  a  gre^t  extent  by  £bruid 
stroma.  The  man  died  of  extensive  paralysis,  without  discoverable 
organic  change  in  the  nervous  centres.  The  author  observes  that 
all  parts  of  the  thymus  do  not  atrophy  in  an  uniform  simultaoeous 
manner.  As  a  rule;,  the  lowest  parts,  the  fuithest  removed  fivm 
the  chief  trunks  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  are  the  first;  to  waste  and 
disappear.  He  has  discovwed  that  the  arteri^  contract  and  beooiuc 
obliterated,  while  the  veins  enlarge  and  become  wider  with  varicose 
dilatations  in  the  smallest  branches.  He  thinks  the  vpnous  enlarge 
ment  must  lead  to  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the  smaller,  vein  brauohes, 
a  conclusion  in  which  we  cannot. very  readily  follow  him.  Nor  do  wc 
feel  much  encouraged  to  put  implicit  £uth  in  the  precediag  state- 
ments, when  he  adds  that  in  a  woman,  aged  forty^fivoi  not  even  the 
larger  venous  trunks  of  the  thymus  ooiild  be  found,  though  tlie 
flattened  organ  was  covered  over  with  an  abundant  capillary  network, 
which  he  supposes  opened  into  collateral  veins.  Surely  thus  develop- 
ment of  collateral  channels  (he  states  before  that  the  same  thing  ocoun 
with  the  obliterated  arteries)  is  not  much  like  an  organ  undergoing 
wasting.  He  has  further  examined  the  condition  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  that  accompany  the  bloodvessels,  uid  finds  that  they  undergo 
degeneration  afler  the  attainment  of  adult  age.  Extirpation  of  the 
lowest  cervical  and  superior  thoracic  gaugUa  gave  rise  to  degeneration 
of  the  vaso-moUw  nerves  on  the  lefb  side  of  the  thymus  by  the  nintix 
day,  as  well  as  to  hypenemic  injection  of  the  gland  in  various  spots, 
and  to  a  relaxed  and  flabby  state  of  its  tissue^  and  a  change  of  its 
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shape.  We  uuut,  lastly,  take  decided  exception  to  the  author^s  state- 
meat,  that  increased  development  of  fibrous  tissue  takes  place  in  all 
glands  with  advancing  age.  Some  relative  increase  there  maj  be  as 
the  proper  tissue  wastes,  but  scarce  any  otherwise.  When  such 
change  does  occur,  it  is  a  pathc^ogical  process,  quite  independent  ot 
advancing  age. 

The  filth  chapter  relates  to  the  chemistry  of  the  thymus,  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  inve^igated  very  diligently.  He  strongly  avers, 
in  contradiction  to  Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  that  the  fresh  thymic  tissue 
or  its  expressed  fluid  is  constantly  acid;  and  this,  whether  the  gland 
belong  to  a  foetus  or  an  independent  being,  to  early  or  late  life,  or 
whatever  the. food  maly  have  been,  or  whatever  illness  the  person  may 
have  died  o£  He  also  demonstrates  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  of 
tJiese  same  inquirers  as  to  tho  thymic  tissue  containing  ammoniacal 
sahs.  In  the  thymus  of  the  calf  and  ox  he  finds  the  following 
inorganic  matters:  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia^  phosphoric  acid, 
chlorine,  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  of  a  quantitative  examination 
of  the  earthy  phosphates  and  alkaline  salts  at  different  ages  are  given 
in  a  table  at  p.  49,  from  which  he  deduces  ''  the  following  highly 
interesting  and  novel  oondusion,"  that  from  the  peiiod  of  embryonic 
life,  especially  after  birth,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  constantly  in- 
creasing during  the  period  of  the  animals  growth,  and  that  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  the  completion  of  its  bodily  development,  and 
the  time  for  the  involution  of  the  thymus,  the  more  do  these  salts 
disappear  and  become  replaced  by  alkaline  salts.  From  -j^th  of  the 
amount  of  alkaline  salts  in  the  embryo,  they  mount  up  to  ^^  and  fall 
again  to  ^^V^h  and  even  ^^th  of  the  same.  This  their  behaviour,  is 
more  remarkable  because  in  two  other  organs  (the  spleen  and  liver)  no 
similar  increase  and  diminution  is  observed.  In  the  spleen,  indeed, 
there  are  notable  variations  of  the  amount  of  these  salts,  but  in  ati 
opposite  direction.  In  the  liver  they  vary  Tery  little  after  the  period 
of  birth.  The  ashes  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  calf  contain  a  some- 
what higher  per-centage  of  these  salts  than  those  of  our  blood-serum. 
During  the  suckling  age  of  the  calf,  the  proportion  of  potash  to  sodn 
is  2:1;  afterwards  1^  :  1.  The  change  probably  depends  on  the 
food  containing  an  increased  quantity  of  common  sadt.  Further 
analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  thymus  of  oxen  at  periods  of  three  weeks, 
twelve  months,  and  fifteen  months  (vide  p.  62),  show  that  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  vai-ies  from  about  six  times  to  ten  or  sixteen  times 
that  of  the  chlorine,  tliat  there  is  more  lime  than  magnesia  (2|  to 
6  times  as  much),  and  that  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  con- 
siderable, contrasting  strongly  in  this  respect  with  the  ashes  of  mus- 
cular fibre. 

In  all  these  points  the  author  differs  widely  from  Qomp-Besanez, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  worked  with 
expressed  juice  only,  while  the  author  always  used  the  whole  gland 
mashed  up.  With  advancing  life  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
thymus  diminish,  and  also  the  water,  so  that  the  organic  matters 
must  be  relatively  increased.  With  respect  to  the  organic  constituents 
4(^-xxiii.  •» 
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of  the  tkymafl,  after  aU  adlienog  aieokr  iimie  had  Wn  dineoM  «i 
M  far  as  poesiUe,  aad  all  the  aeoretion  axproaicid  and  mmefV^A,  thee^ 
remainedaoartainameiiiit  of agala(tme-3riekt]iigttate^^  Inathree* 
weeks  oalf  tbia  amoanted  to  2*d47  per  oenk  of  tba  fimk  i^aad.  la 
an  eigliteea-monlhs  ox  to  3*030  per  cent.  No  caaaia  waa  ^bUetod, 
bat  fdbomen,  amounting  in  a  three- weeka-old  calf  to  12*294  per  eeaiv 
and  in  an  eigbteen-montlia-old  ox  to  11*565  per  oeoi.  of  the  fresh 
giaod.  Fat  was  present  to  the  amount  of  1-375  in  a  fiva-OMHillis 
embiyo,  in  a  threfrweeks  oalf  to  tha  aaMont  of  1-S72|  and  in  the 
eighteen-month&old  ox  to  16*807  percent,  of  the  fieah  giaad.  Ladao 
acid  was  discovered  in  the  flmd  left  after  the  ooagoktioii  of  alhanMo 
to  the  amount  of  0-156  in  the  three  woeksH^  o^  and  of  0-364  m 
the  eighteen-mont^a-old  ox  per  cent,  of  fteafa  g^Mid.  All  ptenoM 
observers  had  ^reed  that  sugar  was  not  to  be  fiMind  in  the  thymaa 
Friedleben,  however,  has  demonstrated  its  existence  by  using  a  ocoh 
siderable  amonnt  of  materia),  and  taking  cave  to  prooore  it  in  quite  a 
fresh  state.  The  tests  employed  were  TromnMr's^  fermentation,  aad 
the  production  of  alcohol.  Its  amount,  on  an  aTorage,  in  eidyes 
twenty-days  old,  was  0*060  per  cent,  in  eighteenHnontha-oUl  ozea, 
0-029  per  cent  of  thymus.  With  respect  to  hypoxanthin,  leuoiBy  aoetk^ 
succinic,  and  formic  acids,  Frtedkben  maintains  that  although  tbey 
may  certainly  be  obtained  ftma  the  gland-4i8sue^  tiiey  cannot  be  eon- 
sidered  as  anything  else  than  products  of  Uie  chemical  manipulatioa; 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  living  body.     We  subjoin  the  aaalyiea. 

GlOf.  Os. 

Water 800  ..,  6600 

Albumen 12-5  ...  11-60 

Glatcn 3  0  ...  400 

Sugar 01  ...  003 

Lactic  acid 0*2  ...  0*42 

Pigment 01  ...  0-05 

Fat 2-0  ...  17-00 

Salts 2-1  ...  0-90 

100-  ...  100- 
Salta  of  the  ashes  :•— 

Sulphate  of  lime •  1    ...      1 

Earthy  phosphates 30    ...     14 

Alkaline  phosphates 58     ...     78 

Chloride  of  potassium 11     ...      7 

100    ...  100 

Hypoxanthin,  doubtfol  traces  in  both.    Reaction  of  both  aoid. 

From  an  inquiry  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  human 
thymus  at  various  ages,  it  results  that  the  gland  in  general  is  subject 
to  similar  chemical  alterations  during  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  body,  and  during  its  own  periods  of  evolution  and  involutioD,  as 
tlie  thymuses  of  calves  and  oxen. 

The  sixth  chapter  examines  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  thymus. 
By  three  experiments,  in  which  animals  were  deprived  of  food  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  thymus,  from 
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withdrawtl  of  Dulritive  sopplies,  has  the  quaiitity  of  its  aecreidoii 
<MiaiBialMcl ;  loses  in  bfMdtfa  and  thioknesB;  vuf,  oompkMjr  alters  ita 
aiiape  by  d^rees;  and,  the  longer  tke  fiwt  is  piolaiigad,  obtains  a  higher 
expononi  as  respects  the  weight  of  the  body-— Le.,  aufiexs  a  dispro* 
portionatdj  gioater  atrophy  than  the  body  itself.  The  liver  mean-* 
while  loses  wdght  at  nearly  the  saate  mte  aa  the  body,  or  emaa.  less 
rapidly ;  but  the  spleen  experiences  a  disproportionately  sniaikr  loss  in 
relative  weight  than  the  thymus.  The  secretioin  of  the  gland  at  the 
same  time  beoomes  altered  laorphologically  and  oheancally. 

FrcMa  several  experiments  as  to  1^  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food^ 
itxesolted:  (1)  That  aa  abundant  mixed  nutriment,  oontaining  al*^ 
buminous^  &tty,  and  saline  matters,  inereaaes  the  secretkm  of  the 
thymoa,  and  so  makes  the  gland  heavi^.  (2)  That  am  exclualve  £»tty 
diet  (with  butter)  relatively  increases  the  fatty  oontente  of  the  thymus, 
while  the  quantity  of  the  mieroscopioal-shaped  oonstituents  of  the 
eecretion  diminishes;  and  that  a  continued  admiBistcation  of  this 
aliment  induces  considankble  wasting  of  the  thymus.  (3)  That  an 
exclouvely  starchy  diet  at  first  appears  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the 
thymus,  as  the  ghmd  becomes  ridier  in  water,  swoUen,  and  so  appears 
relativ^y  heavier  than  normally ;  but  that  at  a  later  period  the  secretion 
in  the  gknd  ceases,  so  that  it  even  completely  atrophies,  and  approxi- 
mates in  its  proportions  of  weight  entirely  to  the  condition  which  haa 
been  shown  to  exist  in  fasting  animals;  the  liver  and  the  spleen  also 
behave  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  was  then  stated  The  influence 
of  appropriate  food  is  wdl  shown  in  a  comparison  of  two  children — 
one  of  whom,  two  months  old,  had  thriven  (splendidly  at  the  mother's 
breast,  and  had  a  thymus  of  522  grains  wei^t;  while  the  other,  five 
months  old,  fed  with  artificial  food,  and  in  a  fiubdy  good  condition,  had 
a  thymus  of  only  237  grains.  Both  children  d^  suddenly,  both 
thymuses  were  rich  in  secretion,  but  the  latter  did  not  attain  nearly 
the  average  weight  of  the  gland  in  the  suckling  period. 

The  seventh  chapter,  respecting  the  influence  of  disease  on  the 
thymus^  we  must  almost  entirely  pass  over.  The  author  shows  that 
in  acute  diseases  the  absolute  weight  of  the  thymus,  on  an  aveiBge, 
sinks  2*6  times,  and  the  relative  weight  4*1  times  bdow  the  normal 
figure;  while  in  chronic  diseases  its  Ion  in  absolute  weight  amounts  in 
the  mean  to  6'£f-fold,  and  in  relative  weight  to  8*5-fold.  In  the 
chronic  enteritis  of  suckling  infimts  the  atrophy  of  the  thymus  is  most 
remarkable,  its  exponent  of  weight  relative  to  that  of  the  whole  body 
being  2263*80,  instead  of  the  normal  number,  289*81. 

Passing  ovw  two  short  chapters  (YIU.  and  IX),  on  the  eflect  of 
various  operations  on  the  thymus,  and  on  the  transit  of  drugs  into  it, 
we  come  to  Chapter  X.  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Gland. 
The  thymus,  the  author  finds,  is  subjected  in  all  mammalia  to  the 
flame  laws  of  growth  and  involution;  the  case  of  the  hybernators  forms 
no  exception*  In  them,  however,  there  occur  a  pair  of  pecidiar  glands 
(the  so-called  fiit  glands),  which  have  much  external  resemblance  with 
the  thymus^  and,  like  it,  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  dissimilar  in 
internal  structure.     They  are  made  up  of  nucleated  fiitty  cells,  lying 
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in  a  fibroid  Biroma.  These  have  been  confounded  with  the  thyuu 
a  mistake  which  we  ourselves  once  committed.  They  are  largest  at 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  sleep,  and  waste  away  towards  its 
olose.  In  aU  orders  of  reptiles,  Friedleben  believes  it  to  be  prov^ 
that  a  thymus  is  present,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
growth  ns  the  thymus  of  the  higher  vertebrata.  In  fishes  he  has  made 
no  examinations  of  his  own,  but  on  Eckei^s  and  Leydig^s  authority 
believes  it  to  be  present  in  some. 

Chapter  XI.  treats  of  the  extirpation  of  the  thymus,  and  its 
effects  on  the  general  system.  The  conclusions  derivable  fi*om  twenty 
experiments  were:  (1)  That  no  animal  died  from  conditions  ascribable 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  gland.  (2)  The  removal  of  the  spleni  in 
young  dogs  has  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  life  of  the  animal 
(3)  The  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the  thymus  and  spleen,  on  the 
contrary,  occasions  a  considerable  depravation  of  the  blood-making  and 
formative  processes,  and  leads  at  last  to  death  &om  exhaustion.  1%e 
weight  of  dogs  whose  thymus  has  been  removed,  compai^ed  with  that 
of  dogs  in  a  normal  state,  shows  a  considerable  excess  of  growth  in 
the  former;  the  animals  being  of  the  same  litter,  and  the  period  of 
time  of  course  being  the  same  for  both.  A  dog  whose  spleen  had 
been  removed  also  increased  greatly  in  weight;  five  months  after  the 
operation  he  had  gained  174-1  per  cent,  of  his  original  weight.  A 
dog  who  had  lost  both  spleen  and  thymus,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end 
of  forty-seven  days  had  only  gained  221  per  cent,  of  weight  (while 
one  minua  his  thymus  alone  had  gained  in  the  same  time  243*9  per 
cent),  at  the  end  of  three  months  and  a  half  his  weight  was  7*8  per 
cent,  less  than  on  the  day  of  the  operation.  The  comparative  exami- 
nation of  the  hlood  in  the  above  animals  gave  some  intei-esting  results; 
(a)  Eelative  to  the  blood  cells.  In  a  normal  dog,  the  jugukr-vein 
blood  showed  for  every  1000  coloured  cells,  7*38  colourless.  In  a  dog 
deprived  of  his  thymus,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  111-02;  and 
in  one  deprived  of  his  spleen,  151-11.  Dr.  Friedleben  concludes  that 
in  the  latter  animals  a  part  of  the  processes  normally  performed  by 
the  thymus  and  spleen,  go  on  directly  in  the  blood.  (6)  Relative  t« 
the  solids  of  the  blood.  After  extirpation  of  the  spleen  they  were 
diminished  14  per  cent.;  after  extirpation  of  the  thymus,  10  per 
cent.;  aftei-  extirpation  of  both  organs,  20  per  cent.;  and  after 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  left  vagus,  as  much  as  9d  per  cent.  This 
last  result  seems  almost  incredible. 

The  result  of  several  experiments,  as  to  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  animals  deprived  of  their  thymus,  was  that  there 
occurred  a  diminution  of  1 4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  exhalation 
of  a  normal  animal  of  like  age  and  weight.  Observations  made  as  to 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  animals 
and  that  of  their  food,  supply  the  following  conclusioris  : — Afler  tiic 
extirpation  of  the  thymus,  the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  is 
altered  ;  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  is  taken  ;  the  change  of  the 
same  into  blood  constituents  is  accelerated ;  the  blood  crasis  after- 
wards becomes  more  allmminous  and  watery ;  the  excretion  of  albu- 
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nUDfttes  incroaaedy  that  of  carbonic  acid  dioaimshed  ;  tlie  excretion  of 
water  by  perspiratioa  greater,  by  urine  less ;  the  additiou  by  growth 
absolutely  greater,  but  relative  to  the  amount  of  aliments  taken,  less 
thaa  the  normal  figure. 

Analyses  of  bones  showed  that  extirpation  of  the  thymus  induced  a 
more  copious  deposition  of  salts,  or  of  jj^uteu  tissue,  which  varied 
aooonUng  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  but  corresponded  to  the  existing 
phase  of  bone  development,  and  was  also  proportionate  to  the  existing 
development  phase  of  the  thymus  itself;  so  that  the  alteration  of  the 
bones  corresponded  accurately  to  the  grade  of  development  and 
activity  of  the  thymus  at  the  time  it  was  removed  from  the  animal 

Chapter  XII.,  containing  ninety  pages,  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the 
thymus.  We  can  only  glance  very  cursorily  indeed  at  the  general 
conclusions.  lufiammation  of  the  thymus  the  author  considers  to  be 
exceedingly  raie^  one  single  case  alone  he  grants  to  be  well  "  con- 
sttttirt."  Purulent  d^ts  occasionally  occur  in  the  thymus,  probably 
for  the  most  part  of  syphilitic  origin.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  pathological  changes  in  the  thymus ;  it  is»  however,  very  neces- 
sary to  be  on  cue's  guard  not  to  coufouud  common  glandular  tuber- 
culosis with  the  much  rarer  thymic  affection.  Among  73  cases  of 
general  or  lung-  and  bronchial>gland  tubercidosis  in  children,  the 
thymus  was  found  by  the  author  to  be  involved  only  three  times. 
Indurations  of  the  thymus  have  often  been  described,  but  only  two  the 
author  believes  to  have  really  concerned  the  organ.  Only  2  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  thymus  have  been  recorded,  and  both  are  uncertain. 
The  thymus  may  be  compressed  in  cases  of  empyema.  Of  this  the 
author  gives  3  cases  which  came  under  his  own  observation ;  but  as 
only  the  corresponding  half  of  the  gland  was  altered,  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  think  that  the  change  was  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which  had  spread  to  and  involved  the  tissue. 

With  respect  to  hypertrophy  of  the  thymus,  Friedleben  can  only 
find  11,  or  at  the  most  12  cases  recorded,  where  it  is  certain  this  state 
existed.  These  he  believes  to  have  been  instances  of  cougenitally  over- 
large  glands,  not  of  mere  excessive  distention  by  the  secreted  product. 
In  the  period  of  childhood,  no  case  has  yet  been  observed  where  the 
excessive  size  of  the  thymus  has  co-existed  with  pathological  pheno- 
mena referable  to  this  cause.  The  effects  which  would  be  produced 
by  an  over-large  thymus,  would  of  course  be  symptoms  of  pressure  on 
the  large  venous  trunks,  or  on  the  bronchi  or  trachea,,  abiding  breath- 
lessness,  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  face,  paroxysms  of  suffocation.  In 
7  cases  of  enlarged  thymus,  the  phenomena  of  laryngismus  were  pre- 
sent, and  tiie  children  sank  either  in  an  attack  of  the  same,  or  in 
consecutive  eclampsia^  or  in  a  brouchitic  complication.  In  3  other 
cases,  laryngismus  was  certainly  absent,  1  died  of  bronchitis,  another 
of  croup,  and  the  cause  of  death  in  the  third  is  not  mentioned.  The 
author, now  proposes  the  inquiry,  whether  the  laryngismus  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  occuired  (seven-twelfths  of  the  whole  number),  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  thymic  hypeHrophy.  After  a  very  full  and  interesting 
description  of  the  diso^er,   and  disouasion  of   the  nature  of  the 
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paroxysm,  the  author  eonstden  the  qnestion  above  pn^)efed  under  a 
variety  of  heads,  taking  into  aooon&t  all  the  poesible  infiiieiitHil  cea^ 
tions.  This  discnsBion  extends  to  fur  too  great  a  leaagih  for  w  te 
attempt  to  follow  him,  and  we  must  therefore,  as  before,  oonient  our- 
selves with  giving  ihe  ultimate  condosions,  (1)  That  the  ttrfwis, 
neither  in  its  normal  non-enlarged  state  can  hinder  the  lespkaliiiii ; 
(2)  nor  can  it  in  either  state  disturb  the  circulaiaDB  ;  (3)  in  nei^er 
state  can  it  press  on  the  respiratory  nerve  tracts ;  (4)  consequent, 
neither  in  the  normal  nor  hypertrophied  condition  can  it  interfere  wtMi 
the  circulation  of  the  brain,  or  with  innervation  of  the  mnsdes  of  the 
glottis ;  (5)  neither  in  its  normal  nor  hypertiDphied  eonditioa  is  it 
capable  of  a  periodic  turgesoence  from  blood-stasiB.  As  a  eorofiaiy 
from  these,  tho  author  condndes  that  the  thymus  can  never  caoBe 
lairngismuS)  that  there  is  no  asthma  thymicum. 

The  thirteenth  and  concluding  Chapter  opens  witii  a  aeries  of  thirty- 
three  propositions,  summing  up  the  author's  conclusions ;  after  wbieii 
he  gives  Ins  final  judgment,  ihiu  the  thymus  is  an  organ  wkiah  du/rin^ 
the  g^*owth  ofthB  body  urnnxBtera  to  rmhition  and  bieod-dmfdopm^  atd 
iheremth  to  bmUlinff  up  of  the  Hsmee.  The  remaining  port  oi  the 
chapter  is  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  held  by  previoQs 
writers. 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  an  analysis  ^  the  wfade 
volume,  which,  indeed,  appeared  to  us  the  only  course  that  lay  open  t6 
ufi.  A  work  of  so  original  a  character  cannot  be  iidirly  critjcned  in 
detail,  except  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  and  a  call  to  kbe«^ 
in  the  same  field.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  perusal  of  this  masterly  effort,  which  is  in  itsdf  a  moBument  ef 
the  author's  diligence,  patience,  and  acumen.  We  commend  it  mosl 
heartily  to  the  notice  of  British  physicians,  and  cannot  doubt  that  a 
translation  of  it  will  soon  make  it  as  generally  accessible  as  it  ou^t 
to  be. 
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1.  Practical  Oheervatuma  an  the  Operations  for  Strangulated  Hernia, 

By  J.  H.  James,  F.RC.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to,  and  late  Senior 
Siurgeon  of,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospitid  j  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  Exeter  Dispensary. — London,  1859.     pp.  95. 

2.  Fraetical  Observations  on  the  Hadieal  Cture  qf  Ingwmal  Henm,  By 

C.  Hoi;rHouBE,  F.RC.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  ISmj^^ 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy  in  its  Medical  School ;  Sur- 
geon to  the  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Isc — Lottdon, 
1858.     pp.  38. 

Mb.  James's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  what  he  thinks  worthy 
of  presentation  to  the  public  is  the  result  of  extended  experience  and 
unprejudiced  observation,  nor  will  this  little  work  in  any  way  damaj^e 
the  reputation  which  his  former  contributions  to  practical  surgery  have 
obtained.     The  basis  of  the  treatise  before  us  is  statistical;  it  oantains 
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a  tabid  of  all  the  oparatioiui  for  liemia  whioh  Mr.  James  Ims  had  the 
opportunity  of  perfornuag^  during  an  experience  extending  over  thirty- 
levoa  yeara^  the  first  operation  recorded  bearing  date  October  ISth, 
182 1.  The  total  nomber  of  these  operations  is  thirty-six,  and  they  are 
tabulated  on  the  plan  adopted  in  South's  '  Ghelius»*  the  fatal  cases, 
boverer^  being  separated  from  those  which  recovered,  and  further,  the 
deaths  in  private  pcaetioe  from  those  in  hospitaL  The  reason  of  the 
latter  snbdivisioii  is  one  which  applies  stricUy  to  country  practice 
^iily-*-viz.,  that  the  distance  of  the  patient's  residence  often  forms  an 
important  featnve  in  the  case.  Besides  these  statistics  of  his  own, 
Mr.  James  discusses  those  which  are  furnished  in  the  periodical  re- 
turns from  all  the  metropolitan  hospitals  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Gaiette.'  Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  this  statistical  view  of 
the  question.  It  is  a  startling  iaot^  which,  however,  we  can  see  no 
leaaon  to  doubt  alter  the  data  given  by  Mr.  James»  that  hal^  if  not 
mon^  of  all  the  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  operated  on  in  London 
hoq»itab  dia  This  is  proved  by  the  returns  collected  by  the  reporters 
of  the  '  Medical  Times,'  £rom  accounts  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the 
various  institutions.  These  statistics  may,  indeed,  be  so  &r  ctmsidered 
isB^erleet,  that  cases  are  left  in  the  reports  "  under  treatment,"  the 
result  of  which  is  never  recorded,  but  this  deliBct  of  course  operates  to 
diminish  the  apparent  number  of  deaths.  These  records  fi>r  three  years 
(apparently  1854, 1855,  1856,  but  Mr.  James  is  not  very  precise  upon 
this  point)  give  a  gross  total  of  391  cases,  and  194  deaths  £rom  all 
causes.  It  is  true  that  this  gross  total  of  deaths  may  be  somewhat 
diminished  by  excluding  cases  in  whioh  death  is  produced  by  other 
diseases ;  still,  by  iu:  the  greater  number  died  of  causes  connected  either 
with  the  diseaae  or  the  operation.  Nor  is  the  inferenoe  to  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  James's  owu  tables  a  much  more  enoooniging  one;  for  here, 
notwithstanding  the  supposed  fiivouiaUe  influence  of  oonntry  air,  and 
although  the  list  is  composed  partly  of  private  patients  who  are  likely 
to  seek  relief  sooner  than  the  persons  who  come  into  hospitals,  the 
mortality  is  14  out  of  36.  We  do  not  see  what  objection  can  be  urged 
against  these  statistics,  or  the  condusioa  that  they  enforce^-viz.,  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  operations  for  strangulated  hernia  is^  in  the 
long  run,  above  one-third  of  the  number  of  cases  operated  on.  Nor 
will  it  be  said  at  the  present  day,  that  much  can  be  hoped  from  ex- 
tended study  of  the  disease  or  fhiiher  improvements  in  ^e  operation. 
To  the  question  of  the  supposed  improvement  effected  in  the  latter 
direction,  by  the  more  extended  introduction  of  Petit's  mode  of 
operating,  Mr.  James  addresses  himself  with  great  eifeot,  showing 
beyond  question  that,  as  far  as  our  experieneeof  the  latter  has  gone, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  as  &tal  as  the  old  operation,  consideriBg  that  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  less  formidable  casea  This  oondnsioQ  is  also 
that  of  Mr.  Preseott  Hewett,  from  a  comparison  of  75  cases  operated 
on  at  St.  (George's  by  the  old-method,  with  69  cases  reported  by  Mr. 
N.  Ward  from  the  London  Hospital,  in  about  one-half  of  which  the 
sac  was  not  opened.* 
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If,  tben,  the  pathology  of  the  diaeafie  is  fiuffioiently  imdentood,  and 
no  great  improvement  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for  in  the  operation, 
what  resouvGe  have  we  left  to  diminish  a  mortality  which  ib  nothing 
less  than  appallitig  I  Will  the  general  resort  to  immediate  opeiaiion 
efEsct  this  object  f  Doubtless^  in  some  measure,  but  hardly  to  atiy  great 
extent;  for  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  at  any  rate,  the  role  is  uni- 
versal to  operate  as  early  as  possible.  Perhaps,  however,  as  the  . 
education  both  of  patients  and  of  their  medical  advisers  progrsBses, 
they  may  be  led  to  apply  or  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  earlier,  or  in  private 
practice  operations  may  be  advised  sooner  than  they  now  are,  and  so 
some  general  improv^oaent  in  the  nature  of  cases  operated  on  may  be 
attained.  Still,  with  the  decisive  evidence  which  has  now  been  atxa- 
mulated  of  the  very  serious  risks  attending  the  strangulation  of  a 
hernia,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  attention  of  surgeons  has 
been  very  generslly  directed  of  late  years  to  the  various  methods  <ii 
obviating  this  ride  altogether  by  the  radical  cure  of  the  disease. 
Hitherto  this  radical  cure  has  been  applied  only  to  inguinal  hemi«  ; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Holthouse's  pamphlet  to  give  a  history  and 
description  of  these  methods,  and  to  discriminate  the  kinds  of  ingnimd 
hernia  to  which  each  method  is  applicable.  It  is  in  this  latter  feature 
that  the  originality  of  Mr.  Holthouse's  pamphlet  consists  ;  for  in  the 
description  and  histoiy  of  the  principal  operation  ^Wutser's),  and  in 
the  supposed  statistics  of  its  results,  his  paper  follows  very  4!iio«^, 
indeed  is  little  more  than  a  quotation  from,  a  similai*  paper  by  Mr, 
Spencer  Wells,  which  i^speared  in  the  *  Dublin  Quarterly  JoumaT 
for  May,  1808.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  charging  Mr.  Holt- 
house  with  plagiarism  or  unacknowledged  borrowing ;  in  fiict,  he 
points  out  expressly  wheoe  he  is  quoting  from  Mr.  Wdls»  but  as  this 
part  of  his  paper  is  not  new,  we  may  ilurly  suppose  that  most  of  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  operating  after  Wutaei's 
plan,  and  the  success  which  is  said  to  attend  it  As  to  the  latter 
point  we  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say,  that  the  so*caUed  statis- 
tics of  this  operation  seem  to  rest  on  no  better  ground  than  pore 
guesswork.     Mr.  Holthouse  says  : — 

"Of  Wiitzer's  operation,  \re  axe  informed  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  that 
Wiitzer  himself  had  repeatedly  practised  it  since  the  autumn  of  1858 — let 
us  say,  two  hundred  times.  Professor  Sig[mnnd,  of  Vienna^  according  to  the 
same  authority,  had  done  it  nineteen  times;  Rothmund,  of  Munich,  one 
thousand  times ;  and  it  has  been  done  by  British  surgeons  at  least  fifty  times, 
(p.  27.) 

Looking  to  Mr.  Wells's  pamphlet  we  find  that  Wutzer  confesses 
himself  to  have  no  idea  how  often  he  had  operated ;  all  that  he  says 
being,  in  a  letter  dated  1853 :  ''  Since  the  autumn  of  1838, 1  have 
repeatedly  practised  my  operation  in  the  clinique  every  session  -^  while 
the  incredible  number  attributed  to  Rothmund  is  thus  arrived  at : 
"  Rothmund  has  done  the  operation  about  four  hundred  times  in  the 
Clinical  Hospital  at  Munich,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  done  it  mudi 
more  frequently  in  private  practice,  so  that  he  felt  convinced  he  must 
have  operated  1000  times.***  We  should  like  to  have  an  estimate  after  this 
*  Spenoer  Wellt  on  the  Sadical  Core  of  Redocible  InguiDal  Henia,  p.  18.  Dublin,  18«8. 
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(and  it  would  Bot  be  difficult  to  prepare  it  if  this  fiskcile  way  of  coUect- 
ing  fiiots  be  admitted)  of  the  number  of  inguinal  henii»  left  uncured 
ia  Munich  and  its  environs  after  this  terrible  onslaught.  It  is  really  a 
burlesque  to  call  this  sort  of  thing  statistics;  and  we  trust  tliat  in 
fixture  medical  authors  will  eonfine  that  much  abused  word  to  collec- 
tions of  &ct8  noted  at  the  time  and  properly  authenticated.  Exceptin^^ 
howeyer,  these  statistical  extraTagances»  Mr.  Holthouse^s  pamphlet 
appears  to  us  of  considerable  practical  use.  It  describes  clearly  and 
fnUy  the  methods  at  present  in  use :  vie,  Wutzer's,  KiggB's,  and  Wood's. 
It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  modifications  of  Wutzer's 
cylinder  by  Rothmund  and  Spencer  Wells  are  not  sufficiently  noticed. 
The  objeot  of  all  the  operations  appears  to  be  identical :  viz.,  to  produce 
adhesion  of  the  opposisd  sur&ces  of  the  inguinal  canal;  for  although  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  principal  means  of  cure  in  Wutser's 
operation  is  the  plog  which  is  invaginated  into  the  canal,  acting  as  a 
sort  of  permanent  truss,  yet  it  seems,  from  the  experience  of  the  Ger- 
man surgeons,  that  this  plug  may  be  afterwards  absorbed,  and  yet  the 
cure  xemain  perfect ;  and  Mr.  Holthouse  rdates  a  case  on  p.  22,  where 
the  scrotal  ping  slipped  down  again  by  the  side  of  the  eylinder,  and  - 
yet  sufficient  inflammation  was  excited  by  the  latter  to  dose  the  canal 
by  adhesion.  Higgs's  method  consists  in  introducing  a  seton  along 
the  canal.  Wood's  is  a  rsither  complicated  but  very  ingenious  attempt 
to  invaguiate  the  superficial  fascia  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  sew  together  the  two  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  Mr.  Holt- 
house's  classification  of  the  cases  to  which  each  of  these  methods  is 
applicable;  we  can  only  say  that  the  proved  risks  of  strangulated 
hernia  justify  any  operation,  not  too  dangerous,  by  which  these  risks 
may  be  averted,  especially  in  patients  whose  station  and  habits  of  life 
expose  them  to  violent  exertion,  while  they  prevent  them  from  obtain* 
ing  very  perfect  mechanical  appliances.  We  believe,  also,  that  the 
experience  of  these  operations  for  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  which 
English  surgeons  have  had,  justifies  a  very  fietvourable  opinion  of  them 
hitherto ;  but  we  protest  against  being  asked  for  a  verdict  iu  their 
favour  upon  statements  obviously  exaggerated  and  inexact,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  either  that  all  the  mischief  which  has  followed 
them  has  been  carefully  and  truly  recorded,  or  that  the  theoretical 
dangers  of  their  performance  (especially  that  of  wounding  the  perito* 
neal  sac)  are  not  made  too  little  of  by  their  adherents. 

Before  leaving  this  statistical  question  we  would  wish  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  medical  statistics  generally.  A  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion seems  to  prevail  both  on  the  nature  of  statistics  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  them.  Let  us  use  Mr.  James's 
and  Mr.  Holthouse's  pamphlets  to  illustrate  these  two  points: — 

"  Statistics,"  as  Mr.  James  says,  "  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  the  subJQct- 
patter  is  one  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  more  or  less  ccitaiuty.  Por 
instance,  a  hernia  being  simply  intestinal,  or  omento-intestiiial,  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  so  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  each.  A^in,  the  bowels  having 
be^n  moved  shortly  after  the  operation,  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  so, 
frequently  correct  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  extent  and  character 
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of  soeh  evAcoaiiona.    On  such  poioia  as  these  ve  iMve  good  rigjit  to  foaad  m 
aiguoMut."  p.  GS. 

We  are  qaite  viliing  to  aooept  thk  defioitiiMi  of  the  pcoTiDCe  of 
Btatiflticsy  which  ave  indeed  ooJty  recoids  of  &o(fl^  and  whkh  -dodve  afl 
their  yalue  Irom  the  troth  and  anfthodtj  of  the  indifidiial  ^Kte 
xeoorded.  Etctj  oeae,  then,  which  is  not  leeordadat  the  tiaM^  and  oa 
ft  rogular  ^hx^  should  be  ezolnded  fieora  ataiistioal  taUea;  and  aa 
{Nractioe  can  be  more  dangeroaa  than  that  which  has  ktaly  oone  iata 
▼ogoe,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  iHmtratifln  above  fipom  Mr.  Holt* 
houae*8  paper,  of  founding  atatiatical  arguments  npo&  hypothetical 
bases.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  ooBcsiee  of  lAm- 
tistics  is  numberi  and  the  Tsiy  idea  of  number  implies  aooaraay*  But 
when  we  have  got  our  statistics^  oar  coUectioiia  of  exact  and  reoordsA 
fiKstSy  what  is  the  natore  of  the  aigament  which,  as  Mr.  James  aaji^ 
we  haye  a  right  to  Ibnnd  on  ihemi  Snrelj  it  is  menlj  oonjeetmaL 
The  atmost  that  can  be  prvved  by  statisticB  is^  that  two  or  more 
eyents  followed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time  a  certain  given  number 
of  times.  Eiom  this^  when  the  nimaber  of  times  is  great,  a  ntioDal 
eoDJeotore  may  be  deriyed,  that  the  subseqaent  eyent  <Hr  eyentsstaad 
in  the  relation  of  effect  to  the  primary  event  aa  cause;  but  ft  oo^ 
neyer  to  be  iorgottoa,  that  this  is  a  conjeetmne  merely,  one  whkh  yeiy 
high  numbers  indeed  may  oonyert  into  a  rational  ground  of  aotiim  (ti 
many  or  most  ci  our  grounds  of  action  are  conjectural),  but  which  it 
liable  to  be  oyerthrown  at  any  time  .by  d  priori  rsasoning.  Tke 
statistical  argument,  therefore,  should  always  be  held  in  snbordinataoo 
to  physical  reseArch  and  experiment^  mid  to  the  invest^ticn  of 
healthy  and  morbid  processes.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  high  privilege 
to  spend  our  lives  in  following  the  footsteps  of  nature^  both  k 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  we  £ul  in  that  duty,  and  give  «p  that 
privilege,  if  we  consent  to  become  mere  coUecton  of  &ct0  and  f^MS 
In  a  word,  statistics,  like  so  many  other  subordinate  matters,  are  goed 
servants,  but  bad  masters;  they  are  admirable  aceessoriee  whan  used 
as  Mr.  James  uses  them,  to  elucidate  and  fortify  condnsioas  based  oa 
the  only  sound  foundation  of  observation,  experiment,  and  pathidegy; 
but  they  are  miserably  inadequate  to  supply  the  plaoes  of  tiuse 
laborious  but  necessary  inductions  to  edl  medical  oonolufiions. 

These  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  may  not  be  oui  of  ^see 
at  a  time  when  men,  both  in  medicine  and  in  still  more  reooudiit 
sciences,  seem  to  be  getting  weary  of  the  sure  but  slow  road  of  scieD- 
tific  advance,  which  proceeds  by  discovering  and  demenstratiag  tbe 
connexion  between  each  fisMst  and  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  aie 
attempting  to  substitute  the  easy  but  most  fidlaoions  method  of 
tables  and  averages.  Thus,  in  Buckle's  '  Hktory  of  OiviliaatioD,*  i^ 
physiological  method  is  said  to  have  vainly  atriven  after  ^e  atkin- 
ment  of  objects  which  have  been  immediately  realized  by  the  sta- 
tisticalj  and  we  see  frequent  attempts  made,  by  comparing  the 
mortality  of  cases  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  certain  modei 
of  treatment,  to  recommend  or  decry  such  treatment.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  disease  and  its  event  are  the  extreme  poink  •f 
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a  chain,  of  which  the  intermediate  H&ks  mtist  be  supplied  by  clinical 
and  pathological  obseryation,  and  that  the  innumerable  fallacies  intro- 
duced hj  omitting  these  ILoks  can  but  very  impeifectly  be  obviated 
even  by  very  hi^  numbers. 

The  dieeuBsion  of  the  statistical  part  of  Mr.  Jamecf s  work  led  us  to 
speak  of  the  €^>Mnition8  for  radical  cure  of  hernia,  for  which  those 
statistics  are  to  our  mind  the  best  justification;  but  statistics  do  not 
form  the  whole  of  that  work.  Mr.  James  discusses  several  of  the 
points  connected  with  strangulated  hernia  with  considerable  originality 
and  eiect.  We  would  instance  more  particularly  the  taziB>  of  which 
he  speaks  more  hopefully  than  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  do,  and 
shows  clearly  the  reason  why  almost  every  case  of  hernia  reduced  by 
the  taxis  recovers,  and  in  what  stages  or  condition  of  the  disease  this 
process  may  be  expected  to  succeed.  We  remark,  however,  with 
surprise,  that  Mr.  James  makes  no  distinction  between  the  various 
forms  of  hernia  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  taxis.  Now,  if  we  can  at 
all  trust  our  experience,  we  should  say,  that  while  there  are  very  few 
cases  of  umbilical  hernia  in  which  the  strangulated  bowel  may  not  be 
reduced  by  taxis  (although  most  of  them  will  still  contain  adherent 
omentum);  and  while  many  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  may  be  reduced, 
even  after  rather  protracted  Gtrangnlation,  by  careful  manipulation, 
the  proportion  of  strangulated  femoral  hemi89  which  are  reducible  i» 
very  much  smaller,  and  that  that  proportion  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
period  of  strangulation  advances.  If  this  fact  be  so,  should  it  not 
have  been  mentioned,  as  having  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  operating  at  once,  or  trusting  to  a  renewed  attempt  at  taxis  after 
aome  of  the  other  usual  meonsl  We  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  the  rule  ought  to  be,  in  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  always  to 
operate  as  soon  as  the  first  attempt  at  taxis  has  fuled;  while  in  the 
other  forms  a  judicious  delay  may  sometimes  save  the  patient  the  risk 
of  an  operation.  We  think  that  Mr.  James  has  rather  overlooked 
this  di^nction,  and  has  in  consequence  sanctioned,  or  appeared  to 
sanction,  in  all  cases,  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment^  which  can  only 
be  occaaioiiaUy  justifiable. 

On  the  operation  external  to  the  sac,  Mr.  James  argues  with  much 
force,  denying  altogether  its  analogy  with  the  taxis;  and  with  unques- 
tionable justice,  AB  fiir  as  Fetit*8  operation  is  concerned;  but  surely 
Gay's  -method,  in  which  only  a  mixukmeout  inciflion  is  made  into 
Oimbemat's  ligament,  and  the  skia  over  the  hmiial  tumour  is  not 
interfe«ed  with,  presents  move  points  of  lesemblanee^  and  would  appear 
k  priori  to  be  a  simpler  and  less  dangerous  proceeding  than  the 
common  operation  external  to  the  sac;  although,  perhaps,  seldom  prae- 
tieable.  Numerous  practical  points  are  pnt^  and  w^l  put,  in  this 
little  work,  besides  those  we  have  alluded  to;  amongst  others  we 
would  notice  a  simple  but  valuable  suggestion  in  tSw  reduction  of 
hemie, ''  which,''  says  Mr.  James,  ^  I  have  often  l^ed  witib  much  suc- 
cess. It  is  simply  to  turn  the  patient  on  the  opposite  side.  It  con- 
yerta  enemies  into  friends,  ftPt  the  bowels  wiAin  no  longer  resist  the 
ingress  of  those  protruded,  but  rather  draw  them  beck."*    Again^  ikM 

•  Kote,  p.  94. 
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observation  on  the  deoeptive  sensation  of  the  partial  reduction  of  the 
tumour  and  its  cause  is  important  :— 

*'  The  sureeon  during  the  taxis  may  have  reduced  a  portion  of  the  tumour. 
He  may  thiol  that  he  has  reduced  intestine  or  omentum,  whereas  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  it  is  fluid.  Intestine  rarely  goes  up  without  a  gurgling 
sound,  omentum  does ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  goes  up  in  bulk,  aira  rarely 
comes  down  a^^aiut  while  fluid  is  slowly  emptied  and  presently  returns.  TAe 
te/iderness,  paw,  and  harduest  at  the  ring  remain  the  same.  The  hernia  has  not 
been  reduced  even  in  part.  Wliatever  promises  the  tumour  itself  may  hold 
out,  as  regards  tenseness  or  tenderness,  the  state  of  the  parts  at  the  ring 
affords  the  only  reliable  indication."  p.  23. 

We  could  quote  many  other  passages,  were  it  necessary,  to  justify 
us  in  saying  that  this  little  book  is  more  important  than  its  size  indi- 
cates; and  that  even  on  so  well-worn  a  subject  as  hernia  Mr.  James 
has  found  the  art  of  saying  something  original,  and  at  the  same  time 
valuable.  We  will  terminate  this  notice  by  quoting  the  minor  points 
noticed  in  Mr.  James's  work. 

"  1.  That  omento-intestiiial  hemlse  are  more  fatal  than  any  other  class. 

*'  2.  That  as  regards  the  strictiire  or  strictures,  anakRgies  with  other  pheno- 
mena, especially  those  which  are  observed  in  paraphimoeb,  <^er  grounds  for 
supposing  an  active  constricting  power. 

"3.  That  the  peritonitis  origmating  from  the  strangulation  in  hernia,  differs 
in  type  from  the  idiopathic. 

"  I.  That  the  intestine  above  the  stricture,  dilated  as  it  always  is,  may  not 
unfrequcntly  be  the  seat  of  injury,  if  a  wound  be  inflicted  on  the  bowel  in  the 
operation. 

"  5.  That  the  chronic  character  attributed  to  the  strangulation  when  oceor- 
ring  in  old  people,  rests  upon  very  doubtful  evidence. 

"  6.  That  iu  addition  to  the  general  indications  offered  bv  tlie  /uid^  there 
may  be  these  further  conclusions  afforded  by  it,  or  determinea  by  tlie  degree  of 
constriction ;  namely,  that  when  the  fluid  can  be  pressed  into  the  abdomen, 
the  degree  is  not  extreme,  and  vice  ver$d;  and  again,  where  no  fluid  is  found 
in  the  sac,  it  affords  a  probable  indication  of  the  degree  of  stricture  being 
extreme. 

"  7.  That  inguinal  hernia  in  the  female,  although  sufficiently  common,  is 
rarelv  strangulated. 

"  8.  That  in  very  large  femoral  hernia  in  the  female,  it  is  sometimes  impos*- 
sible  to  make  out  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  in  these  the  diagnosis  .ms^  be 
founded  on  a  different  principle,    pp.  92-3. 

We  do  not  present  these  conclusions  as  indisputable— indeed,  we 
had  marked  several  of  them  for  notice  and  discussion,  had  space  per- 
mitted. The  second,  for  instance,  appears  to  us  excessively  doiU>tful; 
and  the  analogy  drawn  between  the  stricture  of  a  hernia  formed  by 
fibrous  structures  only  and  that  of  a  paraphimosis  formed  by  ^dn  and 
its  appendages,  in  which  inorganic  muacoljEu:  fibre  is  known  to  exist  in 
profusion,  to  be  a  fiUse  one ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  difficulty  spoken 
of  in  the  last  pacsgraph  in  the  diagnosis  of  femoral  hernia  (and  which 
we  believe  to  apply  equally  to  both  sexes)  appears  to  lis  satisfiictorily 
explained  in  Mr.  James's  treatise.  Still,  we  can  heartily  commend  this 
little  book  to  our  readers,  and  hope  that  Mr.  James's  example  in 
turning  a  long  experience  to  account  may  be  extensively  followed  by 
our  ''practical  surgeons." 
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1.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.     A  Compendium  of  tJieir  Diagnosis, 

Fathologi/,  and  Treatment.     By  "Wiluam  Waujlce  Morlano, 
M.D.,  (fee.   With  mustTQLtions.—Philaddphia^  1858.    8vo,  pp.  579. 

2.  T/^  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease;  or  a  Simple  EscpkmaHon  of  the 
Physical  Properties,  Composition,  and  Uses  of  the  Urine,  of  tlie 
Kidneys,  and  of  t/ie  Treatment  of  Urinary  Disorders.  With  Ea- 
gravings.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall^  M.D.,  dsc — London,  1859. 
8vo,  pp.  90. 

The  first  of  these  works  consists  mainly  of  the  substance  of  two  essays, 
to  which  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee  iu 
the  years  1855  and  1857.  It  asserts  bat  little  claim  to  originality, 
professing  chiefly  to  collect  and  condense  the  information  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  best  authorities,  so  as  to  ''  constitute  a  conve- 
nient handbook  for  the  large  class  of  practitioners  whose  leisure  does 
not  allow  them  an  extended  examination  of  aathofrs."  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  is  creditable  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  writer; 
though  we  beg  to  be  understood  as  saying  this  with  a  distinct  reserva- 
tion in  respect  to  his  talents  for  arrangement,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of 
"  Diagnosis,"  and  the  second  of  "  Pathology  and  Treatment"  Any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  is  itself  a  compendium, 
would  be  altogether  unprofitable :  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Morland's  pro- 
duction will  therefore  be  of  a  somewhat  desultory  kind,  and  if  they 
be  directed  to  what  we  consider  defective  rather  than  to  what  is  fully 
and  satisfactorily  set  forth,  our  author  will  not  attribute  this  to  any  . 
^dsh  to  disparage  his  labours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  desire  of  sug- 
gesting what  may  render  them  still  more  useful  in  the  future  editions 
to  which  we  hope  his  work  may  attain. 

The  first  part  does  not  altogether  realize  the  expectations  held  out 
by  its  title ;  for  although  it  contains  much  valuable  matter  relative  to 
the  symptoms  of  urinary  diseases,  it  affords  less  than  might  be  wished 
for  in  the  way  of  comparison  and  contrast  of  symptoms  with  a  view  to 
the  discrimination  of  such  diseases — in  other  words,  it  is  defective  in 
regard  to  cHagnosis,  the  very  subject  of  which  it  professes  to  treat.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  distinctive  character 
in  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  work :  there  is  a  great  deal  under 
the  head  of  diagnosis  which  would  be  much  more  in  its  place  under 
that  of  pathology,  and  vice  vei'sd.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  disease  is  not  allnded  to 
at  all,  either  by  Dr.  Morland,  or  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  this 
subject — we  mean,  the  discrimination  between  nephritic  affections  and 
obstruction  of  the  duodenum,  or  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
when  accompanied,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  complete  suppression 
of  urine.  Pyrexia  is  common  to  both  forms  of  disease,  though  gene- 
rally marked  by  a  harder  pulse  in  the  nephritic  than  in  the  intestinal 
affection :  frequent  and  copious  vomiting  is  nearly  as  characteristic  of 
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one  as  of  the  other.  The  seat  and  nature  of  the  pain,  ite  extension  in 
the  course  of  the  ureters,  and  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  with  the 
sensation  of  numbness  in  the  latter  part,  and  retraction  of  the  testicle, 
are,  indeed,  symptoms  ^ich,  in  conjunction,  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  kidney  as  the  seat  of  disease;  but  pain  alone,  whether  as  to  its 
position,  kind,  or  degree,  is  in  most  cases  too  equivocal  a  symptom  to 
be  implioitiy  relied  upon,  and,  in  the  one  under  oonrndefstion,  does  not 
always  follow  the  oouim  just  described;  neither  is  retraction  of  ^etesticle 
by  auy  means  an  invariable  oocurrenoe.  Again,  where  the  urine,  as  in 
moet  cases,  is  merely  scanty,  it  will  st^  afford  us  sufficient  ground  of 
discrimination;  but  where  it  is  entirely  suppressed,  we  are  depriyed 
of  the  most  oertain,  nay,  the  only  oectaia  means  of  diagnosis.  We  have 
met  with  several  cases  in  which,  from  this  cause,  the  diagmwis  was  at 
the  commencement  exceedingly  obscure^  though  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest in  them  all,  that  the  alimentary,  not  the  urinary,  apparatus  was 
the  prunary  seat  of  disease.*  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter 
fuither  into  this  subject;  we  merely  indicate  it  as  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  an  exposition  of  the  diagnosis  of  urinary  diseases^ 
When  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  investigation  of 
urinary  deposits,  Dr.  Morland  observes  that— 

''Unless  the  physician  be  an  e^rt,  [a  queer  substantive  this i]  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sedimaat  in  the  urine  should  be  eatmsted  to  a  professed 
analyser.  The  practbing  physiciaa  is  at  present  very  fortonate  in  being  able 
to  refer  for  information  upon  tL^se  essential  points  to  adepts  who  can  give  an 
immediate  and  reliable  reply."  (p.  37.) 

Here  we  differ  entirely  &auL  our  author.  We  should  regard  that 
phy^cian  as  exceedingly  unhappy  who  was  obliged  in  such  a  matter 
to  trust  to  any  other  eyes  than  hia  own  ;  and  we  consider  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  microsoope  aa  one  of  tiie  most 
essential  qualifications  of  the  practising  physician.  Indeed,  we  can 
£nd  no  sort  of  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this  subject,  except  blindness 
or  some  other  incapacitating  affliction.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  impoitanoe  of  microscopic  observation,  whether  to  the  aoaentific 
inquirer  or  to  the  actual  practitioner  in  niedicine,  and  as  it  haa  the 
singular  advantage  of  combining  a  fiiscinating  amusement  with  an 
indispensable  study,  there  ban  be  the  less  apology  for  neglecting  it. 

In  the  second  part^  on  Pathology  and  Treatment^  we  have  an  excel- 
lent chapter  on  those  a^Eections  of  the  supva-renal  ci^psales  which  have 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  We  would  willingly  have  given 
an  extract  firom  it,  as  a  fitvouxable  qsecimen  of  our  author's  manner,  but 
to  quote  it  partially  would  scarcely  be  doing  it  justice ;  we  therefore 
recommend  it  entire  to  the  attention  of  the  ziader. 

The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  is  a  long  and  elaboiate  one. 
The  various  subjects  it  embraces  are  discussed  under  the  heads  of— 
ITephritis,  including  acute  and  chronic  desquamative  nephritis— Waiy 

•  Dr.  Bartow,  wlio  ht  jadkdoiuly  noticed  this  obKore  point  of  diaguods,  svyt  lint  In 
the  cMe  of  otetnwtlon  H  the  daodeniim  or  upper  part  of  the  snuOl  intestine,  •*  we  may 
have  no  urine  at  all  for  three  or  four  di^ys ;"  adding,  that  **  thU  long-continued  snppreisioa 
should,  however.  Incline  us  to  look  for  its  source  rather  in  the  intestines  than  in  the 
kidneTs.**— Maanal  of  the  Fraetioe  of  Hedidne,  p.  474. 
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degeneration  of  the  kidney — ^Non-descpismative  &ea8e  of  thekiducy— ^ 
Fatty  degeneration — SoppnratiTe  nephritis — Nephritis  from  letention 
of  urine — ^Pyelitis — Nephritis  from  renal  calcnli — Tabercnlar  or  scro- 
fulous disease — Cancer  of  the  kidney — Hcematnria. 

These  important  topics  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously  descanted 
upon.  Our  anthor^s  remarks  on  the  complications  and  seoondaxy 
diooaow  conoeeted  with  nephritis^  are,  however;  fiir  from  satisfactoKy. 
At  p.  42  he  tells  us  that  **  inflammations  of  the  serous  memfaranes  an, 
if  we  except  perhaps  the  cerebral  disorders,  the  most  common  and 
disastrous  of  the  secondary  diseases."  It  is  extraordinaxy  that  while 
thus  giving  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  a  prominence 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membcanesy  nor  to  those  effusions  into  the  submucous 
areolar  tissoe  which  form  so  pecoliar  and  characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  disease.  Of  bronohitisy  which  is  so  remarkably  frequent  a  com- 
plication, he  merely  says  :  "  Bronchial  irritation,  or  te>ublesome  and 
long-continued  bronchitis,  with  extreme  dyspnoaa,  are  sometimes 
observed  in  connexion  with  chronic  uephiitis."  (p.  194.) 

When  treating  of  hcB$nalvruif  Dr.  Morland  appears  to  attach  too 
little  imp<nrtauce  to  the  prostate  gland  as  a  source  of  hsomorrhage. 
Thus  he  says,  at  p.  77,  '*  In  simple  or  in  cancerous  ulceration  of  the 
bladder,  or  in  fungoid  disease  of  the  prostate  gknd,  blood  often  appears 
in  the  urine;*'  and  at  p.  !S71,  **  Bloody  urine  is  also  a  firequent  acoom-* 
paniment  of  enlarged  prostate.  The  bleeding  may  be  simple,  or  pro- 
yoked  by  some  instrument."  But^  in  point  of  fiict,  some  of  the  most 
pnofose  hnmorrhages  which  take  place  from  the  urinary  oigans  have 
their  source  from  a  diseased  prostate.  Such  hemorrhage  may  take 
plaoe  where  there  is  extensive  ulceration,  or  small  ulceration,  or  even 
where  there  is  no  ulceratio&  at  all,  from  simple  rupture  of  the  vessels : 
the  introduction  of  instruments  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  the  immediate  exciting  caoses  in  siieh  cases. 

The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  which  is  tiie  longest  in  the 
book,  contains  a  veiy  large  amount  of  useful  informaticm,  and,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  eonei^nding  chapter  in  the  first  division,  leaves 
little  to  be  widied  for  except  better  arrangement;  bat  the  general 
remark  which  we  have  made  concerning  the  Vant  of  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  the  two  divisions  of  the  woik,  applies  hero  iu  full  force.  To 
enumerate  merely  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chi^ter  would  answer 
no  useftil  purpose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  fspact  does  not  permit, 
nor  does  the  character  of  the  work  under  roview  require,  that  we 
should  enter  into  them  in  any  detaO :  we  therelbie  confine  ourselves 
to  two  or  three  passing  comments. 

Oar  author  has  introduced  some  remarks  on  varix  of  the  Uadder — > 
a  rare  afEection,  of  which  the  reality  has  been  diiq>uted«  We  extiuct 
entire  the  passage  relating  to  it : 

"  Yesieai  varix  is  voir  difficult  of  recognition.  Shaw,  Civiale,  and  others, 
d^y  its  existence  at  t£e  vesical  neck ;  there  are  instances  which  prove  its 
occasional  occurrence  there.  Its  chief  signs  are  hsmatoria,  <hsuria,  and 
ischuria.    These  are  so  frequent  in  other  affections,  that  the  diagnosis  u 
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embarrassing.  If  there  be  Laemorrhoids  or  Taricose  yeins  elseirheTe,  tk 
above  symptoms  would  lead  ns  to  suspect  their  existence  in  the  bladder.  The 
following  case*  illustrates  the  serious  nature  of  this  affection.  A  patient  under 
the  care  of  Professor  Laug^ier  at  L'Hotel  Dieu^  and  who  had  pmosteal  exos- 
tosis of  the  femur,  after  Dcing  in  the  ward  a  few  days,  was  attacked  ^th 
profuse  hoematuria.  The  blood  was  black  and  pure,  not  mixed  with  urine ; 
the  bladder  became  greatly  distended,  and  was  felt  very  high  up  in  the 
abdomen.  The  haemorrhage  evidently  took  place  by  regurgitation;  no  lesion 
could  be  detected  by  catheter  or  sound ;  no  tumour  or  fungous  growth  was 
found  in  the  prostatic  region.  There  had  been  previous  pyelitis,  annonnced 
by  sharp  pain  in  tlie  situation  of  the  kidneys,  and  a  decree  of  paraplegia;  these 
symptoms  had  not  wholly  ceased.  The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra 
persisted,  with  short  intervals,  and  at  times  was  very  abundant ;  cold  applica- 
tions, and  various  other  means  perseveringly  employed,  were  of  no  avaU.  The 
patient  died  gradually  worn  out.  The  po»i-moriem  examination  disclosed 
roluminmts  varices  vp(m  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  one  was  ulcerated  and  largely 
opened ;  bv  this  gaping  wound  tne  blood  had  issued.  The  powerlessuess  of 
art  in  such  a  case  is  evident.  The  reporter  remarks:  *Bonet,  Morgagni, 
Chopart,  Desault,  and  others,  mention  instances.  Other  lesions,  however, 
were  co-existent,  which  tended  to  produce  or  maintain  the  varicose  condi- 
tion. In  most  of  the  cases  related  bv  them,  vesical  caLcnli  or  prostatic 
tumours  were  conjoined.  Desault  and  Chopart  report  cases  where  no  foreign 
body  was  found.  These  were  observed  in  persons  who  returned  to  France 
from  the  Antilles,  affected  with  varicose  veins.'  The  abuse  of  excitants,  so 
common  in  many  warm  countries,  and  vstrious  excesses  producing  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  or  its  stasis  therein,  contribute  to  this 
condition  of  tlie  vessels.  In  the  case  above  related,  the  varices  were  un- 
complicated with  foreign  bodies,  tumours,  &c.,  nor  had  climatic  influences 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  constitution.  '  On  concevra,  ais^nent,  en 
presence  a  une  semblable  lesion,  combicn  il  devait  Stre  difficile  de  porter  tn 
diagnostique  pricis  et  rigoreust,  et  combien  surtout  la  tb6rapenti(]ue  ^tait 
ddsarmde.' — {Loc,  sirp.  cif.)  Dysuria  and  ischuria  arc  quite  constant  m  vesiaJ 
varix ;  a  dark-coloured  blood  is  of  a  certain  diagnostic  value,  although  seen  in 
other  affections." 

A  note  in  the  appendix  contains  a  case  of  vesico-inteslinal  Jistula. 
which  was  probably  catised  by  ulcerative  inflammation  of  a  vesical 
varix,  which  bad  first  contracted  adhesions,  and  had  then  become  the 
seat  of  perforation.     The  case  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sturm. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  extract,  partly  as  affording  instances 
of  a  rar^  pathological  o'bcurrence,  partly  to  give  an  example  of  our 
author's  manner  of  treating  a  subject ;  but  perhaps  as  much  as  either, 
with  a  view  of  justifying  our  own  remarks  on  the  singular  want  of 
method  which  this  book  exhibits.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  we 
have  dia^ostic  signs,  pathological  description,  necroscopic  observa- 
tions, etiological  conjectures^  and  a  declaration  of  the  powerlessuess  of 
art  in  relation  to  treatment :  yet  all  this  is  in  the  part  of  the  work 
which  professes  to  be  devoted  to  diagnosis  1 

Under  the  head  of  Euptwre  of  the  Bladder,  Dr.  Morland  observer 
that— 

"  The  accident  is  infrequent  in  children  and  females.  In  the  latter, 
because  the  bladder,  when  full,  occupies  less  of  the  more  canacioos  pelvis, 
aud  they  are  also  somewhat  less  exposed  to  the  causes  or  the  injury." 

Q)p.  35G-7.) 

•  Gazette  des  HOpitauc,  July,  1664. 
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This,  aa  regards  females,  is  a  very  uuadvised  temark.  Womeiii 
during  parturUian,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  injqrj, 
and  if  it  happen  but  rarely  under  such  oircumstaaees,  this  is  probably 
because  obstetricians  use  every  precaution  against  it,  by  attending 
carefully  to  the  state  of  the  bladder.  Many  cases  cff  rupture  of  the 
bladder  during  labour  are  nevertheless  upon  record,  and  there  is  one 
in  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant^  nor  any  particular  condition  by  which  the 
occurrence  could  be  accounted  for.* 

On  the  subject  of  Worms  in  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  kidney,  our 
author  has  brought  together  the  greater  part  of  the  information  that  is 
to  be  found  in  medical  writings. 

The  chapter  on  '' Diseases  of  the  Urethra,**  when  duly  collated  with 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  first  division  of  the  work,  will  be  found 
to  yield  very  full  and  accurate  information ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
task  of  comparing,  disentangling,  and  combining,  which  devolves  upon 
the  reader,  ought  to  have  l^n  performed  by  the  author.  In  respect 
to  speumodie  stricture,  Dr.  Morland  notices  the  observation  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  that  an  intermittent  oharacter  amenable  to  quinine  sometimes 
attaches  to  it;  but  he  omits  to  mention,  among  the  symptoms  of 
permanent  stricturey  those  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  which  are 
occasionally  met  with^  and  which,  it  may  be  add^d,  are  not  under  the 
control  of  quinine. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  respect  to  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  tliat  the  strictly  surgical  departments  of  these 
subjects — as  lithotomy,  lithotrity,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  <&c. — have  received  from  ouif  author  a 
full  and  judicious  consideration,  and  afford  useful  guidance  to  the 
practitioner  of  surgei*y.  It  would  of  course  be  superfluous  for  us  to 
enter  into  these  matters  on  the  present  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Dr. 
norland's  book,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  its  merit  or  its 
utility.  Its  great  fault  is  want  of  method,  and  this  certainly  pi*evails 
to  an  extreme,  we  had  almost  said  a  distressing,  degree.  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  see  no  advantage  arising  from  the  entira  disjunction  of 
the  diagnostic  from  the  pathological  department  of  the  work.  Since, 
however,  the  author  has  preferred  such  a  distribution,  he  should  at 
least  have  kept  to  it,  and  not  allowed  pathology,  semeiotics,  and  treat- 
ment to  trespass  upon  each  other's  ground  till  the  whole  field  is 
covered  with  confusion.  It  b  true  that  this  evil  is  in  some  degree 
counteracted,  and  the  work  rendered  more  available  for  reference,  by  an 
analytical  table  of  contents  and  a  copious  index.  Still,  if  the  author 
desire  to  render  his  book  as  useful  as  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be,  he 
must  entirely  remodel  it  for  a  future  edition.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  matter,  which  only  wants  to  be  reduced  to  good  order  to  form 
an  extremely  valuable  manual.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written 
is  rather  cramped,  and  in  many  parts  laconic  to  a  degree  incompatible 
with  elegance;  but  these  are  faults  easily  forgiven  in  a  strictly  prac- 
•  The  case  U  r«Uted  by  Mr.  BecUagfleM ;  Lancet,  June,  16S7. 
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tioAl  work,  intended  to  eonvej  as  mxa^  infonnatioii  as  poodbte  within 
a  moderate  compaea.  It  abounds  also  in  peonliaritiee  of  diction  which 
sonnd  strange  to  Cis-AtlaAtio  ears;  bat  to  these  we  suppose  we  nrast 
not  take  exception,  lest  we  become  inTol^ed  in  philological  contro- 
versy. The  book  is  very  free  from  typographind  errors^  and  the 
ilinstrations,  though  sot  of  first-rate  excellence,  are  sufficient  for  their 
purpose.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  reoemmend  Dr.  Morian<Fs  Com- 
pendium as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  me^Hcsl 
or  surgical  practitioner. 

Dr.  TTawnairs  publication  is  in  aU  respects  of  a  Tory  difierent  d»- 
racter  from  the  preceding,  though  we  have  associated  the  two  in  this 
article  beoanae  both  have  relation  to  urinaiy  disorders.  The  aathor 
states  in  his  prelMe  that 

^'The  oliiccfc  of  this  little  work  is  to  afford  an  ezplanatioD,  as  aia^e  m  pos- 
sible, free  from  all  unnecesaary  detail  and  compiiaitioii«  of  the  n^sical  pio- 
pertieSfe  composition,  and  uses  of  the  urine;  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys; 
and  more  espedallj  of  the  principles  of  treatment  of  the  chief  unDax; 
disorders.'* 

And  he  hopes  that,  by  the  assistance  here  rendered, 

'*  The  student  and  practitioner  will  be  enabled,  with  little  applicatioa  or 
chemical  knowledge,  to  become  acquainted  Avith  the  chief  facts,  so^tific  and 
practical,  connectSi  with  the  urine.^ 

He  considers  this  as  an  object  of  some  importance,  becaoao 

''It  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  medical  men  neglect  to  acquaiut 
themselves  with  this  class  of  diseases,  beiug  frequently  deterred  by  tlie 
elaborate  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  especially  by  the  extent 
-of  the  chemical  inquiries  and  reasonings  intermixed  with  it." 

In  short,  Dr.  Hassall  seems  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
profession,  knowing  little  on  this  subject,  and  not  aspiring  to  any 
profound  acquaintance  with  it,  will  be  glad  to  take  up  with  just  so 
much  information  as  may  carry  them  through  the  routine  of  practioe 
without  loss  of  credit;  and  this  modicum  ^  learning  he  proposes  to 
impart  to  them  in  the  small  volume  now  before  us.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Hassall  here  makes  a  very  erroneous  estimate  both  of  the 
knowledge  and  of  the  aspirations  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  we 
believe  there  are  few  of  them  who  do  not  know  more  than  his  book 
could  teach  them.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  put  forth  merely  as  an  out- 
line, intended  to  convey  to  the  mmd  of  the  young  student  some 
general  notion  of  the  matter,  preliminary  to  the  perusal  of  more  com- 
prehensive works,  it  must  have  been  pronounced  in  many  respects 
defective;  but  when  it  is  gravely  presented  to  a  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  as  a  remedy  for  their  alleged  ignorance,  we  can 
only  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  the  writer. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  book,  which  is  to  supply  all  that  is 
needful  to  those  who  eschew  application  and  chemistry.  At  p.  7  ^^ 
have  an  analysis  of  the  urine — namely,  that  of  Berzelius,  published 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  On  this  Dr.  Hassall  remark^ 
that ''  the  above  analysis  does  not  include  all  the  substances  contained 
even  in  healthy  urine,  some  of  the  most  important  bemg  omitted; 
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and  he  prooeedg  to  enomerate  seveiaJ  of  tliese,  as  well  aa  aome  othera 
which  are  fbond  only  in  morbid  condiiiona  Aa  aoaljaia  which  pro- 
fnaedly  does  noC  exhibit  all  the  known  constituents  of  the  matter 
analysed,  muat  be  allowed  to  be  rather  an  original  and  humorona 
eooeeption.  We  might  have  hoped  that  the  analysis  of  Berzelius^ 
together  with  Dr.  Hassall's  codicil  thereto^  might  have  f luimhed  us 
with  a  reasonably  full  ennmeration  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine ; 
but  such  hope  would  have  been  Tain,  for  we  still  miss  some  eight  oi; 
nine  of  the  substances  generally  admitted  by  chemists  of  the  present 
day  as  entering  iuto  the  composition  of  this  fluid. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney,**  we  do  not  meet  with 
enough  to  satisfy  even  an  inquisitive  general  leader;  yet^  in  the  short 
qpaee  allotted  t»  ihia  jejune  description,  the  writer  contrives  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  oontnMlicting  himself     At  p.  IS  he  says^ 

*'By  the  disposition  of  the  parts  |nst  described,  tbe  blood  from  which 
the  excretion  is  formed  is  brought  mto  close  relationship  with  the  true 
secretory  stractore  of  the  kidneys — namely,  t]ie  epithelial  cells  which  line  the 
tubules." 

While,  in  the  veiy  next  page,  he  tells  us  that, 

''  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  kidneys  arc  to  be  regarded  as  true 
secretory  organs,  or  whether  they  do  anything  more  than  sepajrate  from  the 
blood  certain  salts  and  snbstances  previoosly  existing,  ready  formed,  in  that 
fluid." 

At  p.  41,  Dr.  Hassall  states  his  conviction  that  structural  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  more  pi-evalent  now  than  formerly,  especially  in 
cities;  but  tibe  circumstances  he  adduces  to  account  for  the  alleged 
&ct  seem  altogether  inadequate  to  that  end. 

"The  health  of  pecsons  living  in  cities  is,  as  a  class,  much  deteriorated ;. 
and  whatever  tends  to  lower  tne  health  predisposes  to  organic  disease,  and 
especially  of  those  organs  whose  functions,  like  those  of  the  kidneys,  are  both 
important  and  active.  The  causes  operatmg  to  the  deterioration  of  health  it 
is  unnecessaiy  to  dwell  upon  at  any  lengtn:  they  are,  inn^ffhieni  air  and 
exercise,  tmpme  air,  wnokoteMome  and  adutteraUd  food,  late  kour$,  wnAealtiy 
occttpatiom,  dissijmiiom,  amd tmiemperance*^  (p.  42.) 

While  these  may  be  admitted  as  reasons  why  renal,  in  common 
with  other  diseases,  should  be  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the 
oountiy,  they  fiul  entirely  to  account  for  their  greater  prevalence  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  inhabitants  of  our  cities  in  the 
present  day  are  less  intemperate  than  their  fore&then ;  and  many  who 
formerly  might  have  passed  their  lives  almost  without  seeing  the  fiu^ 
of  Nature,  have  now  abundant  opportunities,  of  which  they  are  not 
Edow  to  avail  tbemsdvesi  of  making  excundona  by  land  and  sea;  add 
to  which,  that  all  the  provisions  qf  medical  police  are  much  more 
efleetnally  carried  ottt,  and  the  means  of  personal  deanliness  more 
liberally  supplied.  Unhealthy  occupations  and  late  hours  have  ever 
been  a  bane  of  largo  communities^  but  are  not  more  so  now  than  in 
times  past — at  least,  certainly  not  the  former;  and  with  regard  to 
adulterationa  of  food,  we  suspect  they  have  always  been  dangerously 
prevalent,  though  there  has  not  always  been  a  Hassall  to  bring  them. 
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to  light.  On  the  vhole,  we  think  it  prohable  that  th^:e  vas,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  quite  as  much  renal  disease,  if  not  ixKxe, 
formerly  than  there  is  at  present — though  no  doubt  it  was  less  irs- 
quently  detected ;  for  example,  prior  to  Bright's  discoveiy,  how  many 
oases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney  passed  under  the  name  of 
^*  decline,**  and  "  decay  of  nature,"  and  other  equally  vague  designatioosf 
The  following  is  an  inter^srting  case  of  albuminuria  apparently 
unconnected  with  structural  disease  of  the  kidney: 

"  I  Lave  now  under  my  care  a  very  remarkable  case  of  this  description— a 
youth,  aged  about  eighteen  years.  To  my  own  knowledge  Ids  urine  has 
containec^  for  the  last  two  years,  such  a  large  amount  of  albumen  that,  when 
boiled,  it  becomes  white,  and  sometimes  almost  solid,  like  white  of  eg^;  sad 
yet,  with  this  persistent  condition  of  the  urine,  and  this  enormous  drain  apaa 
the  system,  in  place  of  being  stunted  and  contracted,  he  has  grovn  up  to  be  a 
well-developed  and  rather  fine  young  man,  although  not,  of  coarse,  robust  and 
hardy,  yet  capable  of  considerable  physical  exertion.  In  this  case  the  urine 
often  smells  of  the  food  consumed ;  and,  nearly  throughout,  it  has  presenr ed 
its  normal  specific  gravity."  (p.  61.) 

If  Dr.  Hassairs  enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in 
health  be,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  defective,  not  less  so  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  morbid  deposits  and  products  which  are  met  with  in 
the  same  fluid.  In  a  work  like  that  under  review,  omissions  might  be 
excused  in  respect  to  substances  of  infrequent  occurrence,  which  had 
not  been  found  to  bear  relation  to  any  {larticular  diseased  states.  But 
surely  we  should  here  have  had  some  mention  of  leucine  and  tyrosine, 
in  their  connexion  with  typhus,  the  exanthemata,  and  hepatic  disease. 
The  curious  discovery  of  the  presence  of  dcetone  in  the  urine  and  the 
blood  in  cases  of  diabetes,  should  also  have  found  a  place.  And  why 
should  purpurine  or  urerythrine  have  been  excluded  ?  It  is  not  only 
a  very  common  deposit,  but  has  very  interesting  pathological  Tehtions, 
being  never  found  in  connexion  with  diseased  kidney,  but  almost  in- 
variably in  acute  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  in  intermittent  fever  and 
affections  of  the  brain,  very  largely  also  in  pericarditisy  and  most 
abundantly  of  all  in  some  organic  affections  of  the  liver* 

In  the  concluding  observations  on  the  "  Treatment  and  Diagnosia  of 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,**  the  author  expresses  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  attempts  to  dissolve  the  calculus,  especially  by  injections  thrown 
into  the  bladder;  but  his  observations  on  the  subject  are  &r  too 
general  to  be  at  all  satis£Ekctory,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  speak  as  if 
from  any  experience  of  his  own. 

He  adverts  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  a  calculus,  while  yet  contained  within  the 
bladder. 

**  In  genend,  but  few  attempts  are  made  by  the  surgeon  to  determine,  either 
daring  the  existence  of  a  calculus,  or  prior  to  an  operation,  the  chemical  com- 
position  of  the  calculus,  and  yet  the  microscope  affords  a  ready  and  satisfactoiy 
means  by  which  this  object  may  generally  be  accomplished.  Thus,  the  com- 
position of  the  stone  may  frequently  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 
oy  ascertaining,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  ordinary  deposit  or  deposits 
occurring  in  several  consecutive  samples  of  the  same  urine."  (p.  81.) 
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This  is  80  obTioiiA  a  means  of  diagnosis,  that  few,  we  should  suppose, 
omit  to  avail  themselves  of  it;  but  Dr.  Hassall  does  well  to  mention 
it,  because^  strange  to  saj,  it  is  not  generally  alluded  to  bj  surgical 
writers. 

The  sfcjle  of  this  little  work  is  in  gen«»l  rather  good  (though,  by 
ihd  way,  the  fbcegoing  extract  cannot  be  oited  as  an  example),  and 
there  is  a  dearness  and  simplicity  in  the  author's  manner  of  conveying 
information  which  miike  us  regret  that  he  has  not  more  satis&ictory 
information  to  convey. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  plates,  a^rding  micror 
scopic  views  of  crystalline  and  other  urinary  deposits.  These  have 
already  appeared  in  the  ^Lancet,'  but  here  present  an  improved 
aspect  from  being  on  better  paper.  They  are  well  executed,  and  give 
upon  the  whole  very  faithful  representations. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  think  that  "  the  great  majority  of  medical 
men'*  will  feel  themselves  either  much  flattered  or  much  enlightened 
by  the  perusal  of  this  book.  After  all,  is  it  for  medical  men  that  the 
book  is  chiefly  intended  ]  We  confess  we  have  a  misgiving  on  this 
head.  It  seems  strange  that  any  writer  should  attempt  to  commend 
himself  to  the  attention  of  a  highly  informed  body  of  men  by  an 
unceremonious  announcement  of  their  ignorance ;  and  it  seems  equally 
strange  that  he  should  endeavour  to  dissipate  such  presumed  ignorance 
by  so  bald  and  meagre  a  production,  destitute  even  of  some  of  the 
commonest  points  of  information.  Our  doubts  are  not  dispelled  by  a 
cei'tain  section  on  ''Spermatorrhoea,"  which  looks  as  if  it  were  ad- 
dressed quite  as  much  to  patients  as  to  doctors.  We  may  be  wrong, 
however,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  suspicion  which  has  here 
forced  itself  upon  us  may  be  without  real  foundation.  The  public  and 
the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Hassall  for  his  able  and 
useful  exertions  in  one  important  field  of  inquiry — ^the  detection  of 
adulterations  in  food  and  drugs.  We  do  not  think  he  has  been  equally 
successful  in  his  dealings  with  urinary  disease;  and  assuredly  the 
present  brochure  is  directly  calculated  to  diminish  any  reputation 
which  he  may  have  acquired  in  this  department. 

Review  XIII. 

MecUco-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Published  by  the  Boyal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XLI.,  1858.  8vo. 
pp.  468. 

This  volume  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  its  predecessor;  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  matter  it  is  inferior  to  none  hitherto  published  by  this 
Society.  It  contains  twenty-one  papers,  all  of  them  extremely  interest- 
ing and  original.  Seven  communications  are  devoted  to  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Obstetrics;  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology  are  represented 
by  a  similar  number;  Teratology  and  Development  are  illustrated  by 
four,  and  Therapeutics  by  three.  But  following,  as  is  our  custom,  the 
order  in  which  the  papers  are  arranged  in  the  volume^  we  proceed  to 
give  a  short  analysis  of  each. 
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I.  AnAeemMto/aCamo/Arieri^-JvenausAneuri^ 

Ve99dB,  wkick  toM  treats  5y  Ligature  </  boik  Ae  ArUry  tmd  Vam 
By  Ohablbb  H.  Moobs,  Bk|.— The  rabjeet  of  1^  OMBinuialabearer, 
sixty  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  direct  communication  had  exifltod  lor 
thirtynrix  years  between  the  temporal  aitery  and  vein.  The  wovnd 
was  originally  made  by  a  surgeon  in  opening  the  tenpoial  arteiy.  An 
abscess  ultimately  formed  in  the  diseased  parts,  and  the  spontaaeooi 
bursting  of  this  abaoess  was  followed  by  sneh  dangerons  luBmorrhige 
that  active  surgical  interference  became  at  once  necessary.  The  opert* 
tion  consisted  in  tying,  first,  the  vein  on  the  cardiac  aide  of  its  com- 
munication with  the  temporal  artery,  behind  and  a  litde  deeper  than 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  a  little  below  the  external  meatus  of  the  esr; 
secondly,  the  temporal  artery,  displaced  by  tortuosity,  was  tied  netr 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  pulsation  in  tbe 
vessels  in  the  temporal  region  and  in  the  vein  previously  tied  at  once 
oeaBed.  The  jugular  veins  also  at  once  diminished  in  size,  and  a 
pulsation  and  a  thrill  previously  obvious  in  them  could  no  kmger  be 
detected.  With  judicious  after  treatment  the  case  progressed  favour- 
ably :  the  discharge  from  the  abscess  rapidly  diminished,  and  thB 
ligatures  separated  on  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  days;  the  uloen 
assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  all  oedema  of  the  scalp  disappeared; 
'  and  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital  no  pulsation  existed  in  any  of 
the  diseased  temporal  vessels. 

II.  Case  0/  Communicaiian  wUh  the  SUmuy^  througfh  As  Ahdomiaui 
Farieiee,  prwktoed  by  UloetoUionfrim  JSggtemal  Presmre;  wtk  Obeervth 
Hone  on  tke  Caeee  ^  Gcuiro-CtUanecmi  Fisiulm  mlready  reeorded  By 
Chari^s  MuRCHisoK,  M.D. — This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
paper,  written  in  a  dear  and  pleasant  style.  Were  it  Botfaing  more 
than  an  account  of  the  vagaries  of  a  hysterical  female,  it  would  stiU  be 
a  most  important  addlticm  to  medical  literature.  We  have  here  a 
remailcable  instance  of  that  morbid  mental  condition  where  misdirected 
volition  led  the  unfortunate  sufferer  to  infliot  the  most  seriofBand 
unnatural  injuries  upon  her  person.  Her  purposes  of  partial  sel^ 
destruction  she  patiently  accomplished  by  the  BH>st  persistent  and  pro- 
longed methods  of  injury,  designed  with  peculiar  but  characteristic 
cunning,  and  carried  into  effect  with  no  less  characteristic  obstinacy. 
The  case,  however,  is  related  and  oonuected  with  24  other  cases  of 
gastro-cutaneous  fistnlee  in  a  tabular  statement,  embttttcing  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  1.  The  causes  of  such  morbid  oomraunicatiDDs; 
2.  The  situation,  size,  and  character  of  the  external  opening;  3.  Hev 
tbe  food  swallowed  by  the  mouth  escaped  through  the  onaatival 
aperture;  4.  A  statement  as  to  the  duration  of  8n<£  fistuke  and  the 
possibilxty  of  curing  them ;  5.  An  account  of  the  general  health  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  gastro-cutaneous  fistulse;  and  lastly,  wehafea 
notice  of  the  contritatioBS  to  our  pl^aiologioal  knowledge  zcgardiog 
the  stomach  and  its  functions  affi)rded  by  expeiimant  and  obatftatiott 
upon  such  4 
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IIL  and  TV.  Omihe  Ir^uenot  ^  Lifuor  Pcku$a  and  othm-  OemtHe 
AUoutme  SahUumg  upon  ike  l^herapeuOe  FroperUee  9/  Henbcune,  BeUor- 
^onna,  cmdStnmwmum.  By  Alfubd  B.  Qabbod,  M.D.,  F.B^— Tw« 
iii4)ortant  ocmiributions  to  cliDicaL  therapeutics  fitua  the  same  pen  wee 
^vea  under  this  title.  No  subject  c*n  be  nw3ce  importent^  and  ne 
jtofiic  shows  more  clearly  how  neoesMiy  it  is  that  the  physiciaQ  must 
he  a  {^jBiologist  and  a  chemist,  while  the  chemist  must  be  at  once  a 
j^jsologist  and  a  physician,  in  order  that  the  scknces  of  chemistry 
Mod  ihempeutica  shaU  continue  to  make  mutual  ptogcemt  and  advance 
the  scienoe  of  medicine  hand  in  hand  together.  We  cannot  too  highly 
estimate  the  yalue  <^  such  clinical  inquiries  into  the  actions  of  drugs 
«s  are  recorded  in  these  papers;  and  we  hope  Dr.  Qarood  will  continue 
to  commnnioate  such  statements  of  aecorate  heis  which  he  may  deter- 
mine or  ^Ueet  regMrding  the  action  of  individual  remedies.  The  xe- 
£nements  of  pharmaceutical  operations,  the  less  crude,  more  refined, 
laore  elaborate,  and  more  scientific  forms  in  which  medicines  are  pre^ 
•pared  £br  administration,  render  a  study  of  the  incompatible  combina- 
tions in  which  drugs  may  be — nay^  often  are-— ttdministaed,  a  subject 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  physician.  But  we  cannot  allow  that 
these  observations  of  Dr.  GanxKl,  however  valuable,  are  perfectly 
original,  for  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  dl2  of  Dr.  Paris's  '  Phac- 
maoologia,'*  in  the  middle  of  a  very  loi^  tabular  synopsis  of  substances 
usually  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  different  articles  of  the 
-*  Materia  Medica,'  he  will  find  the  following  statements  arranged  under 
the  following  req>ective  headings : 

8nbiUnM6t.  Lioompatfbles.  BcotMs. 

KS^™.P    -     Caustic  alkaline    -    ^3*^^*!?^^ 

On  the  same  page  we  are  also  directed  to  a  foot-note,  which  com- 
municates the  fact,  that 

"  Brandes  had  detected  a  vegetable  alkali  in  belladoana,  which  he  termed 
''  atroplna.'  Succeeding  chemiBts  not  being  able  to  fiad  this  alkali,  denied  its 
existence,  until  Runge  explained  their  failure  by  showing  that  a  caustic  alkali, 
which  they  had  erapfoyed,  even  though  weak,  was  capable  of  decomnosing 
Atroptna.  By  substituting  magnesia  he  not  only  obtained  it  from  bellaoonna, 
but  from  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium ;  and  he  ms  shown  that  the  moperttes 
of  these  three  bodies  ao  resemble  each  other  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
they  eontam  ooe  common  principle  of  aotmty." 

Ik  juilioe  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Paris,  we  consider  it  right  to  draw 
4dteniion  to  -Ame  atetements;  seeing  thai  the  quoMions  from  the 
*Fhalrmaoo^pJl^  of  Dr.  Ftau  contain  the  gist  of  Dr.  Ckurvod's  com- 
munieation. 

We  eoBoede  to  the  latter  i^ysaofam,  howiever,  the  marit^  first, 
of  bringing  a  meat  impoitant  subject  promintently  beiiirs  the  notice 
of  the  me£cal  i»ofiMHk>n;  sscoad,  of  having  ma4e  and  detailed  ex* 
perim—tB  wMoh  shour  the  neoessary  ratio  iMtweea  the  alkali  and  the 

«  iaiith«dttiM,^64S. 
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'vaiioat  prefMurattoiis  of  the  plants  within  or  bejrond  the  limits  of 
which  the  active  principles  of  these  preparations  retain  their  phyaio* 
logical  and  therapeutic  properties  or  heoome  inert;  thirdly,  he  has 
ascertained  and  directed  attention  to  the  time  required  for  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  active  principles.  The  main  fust-* 
namelv,  the  destructive  influence  of  caustic  alkalies  on  the  active 
principle  of  henhane,  hyoscyamus^  and  stramonium,  must  have  heen 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  during  the  ^sst^fiftem  yean 
at  least.  Some  veterans  prescrihe,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
write  prescriptions  regardless  of  the  important  investigations  of 
chemistry  and  physiology  which  contradict  the  experience  and  obeep* 
vation  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard,  and  the  theories  they 
may  have  cherished,  since  their  student  days.  To  bring  such  con- 
flicting classes  of  prescribers  to  terms,  is  the  victory  we  hope  to  see 
achieved,  and  that  by  such  important  inquiries  as  those  which  Dr. 
Garrod  has  proposed  for  himself  at  the  commencement  of  these  papera 
The  deductions  naturally  drawn  from  Dr.  Garrod*s  investigations  are 
stated  as  follows  in  his  own  words : 

"  Neither  liquor  potasss,  nor  any  caustic  fixed  alkali,  should  be  prescribed 
with  tincture  or  extract  of  henbane,  as  the  virtues  of  the  latter  drug  are 
thereby  completely  neutralized. 

''  Bat  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  au  alkaline  remedy  with  henbane^ 
either  a  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  should  be  selected,  which  would  probably  be 
equally  efficacious  upon  the  stomach,  if'^uch  inflaeuce  be  required,  and  cer- 
tainly as  efficient  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urinary  passages.  The  same  precautions  should  be  observed  with 
r^^d  to  belladonna  and  sti'amonium,  if  at  any  time  prescribed  in  conjunction 
with  alkalies." 

In  his  second  c<Hnmunication  it  is  shown  that  the  destructive 
influence  of  liquor  potassss  is  so  great  in  its  action  on  atropine,  that 
less  than  twenty  minims  of  the  former  are  required  to  neutralize  one 
grain  of  the  active  principle;  while  a  single  grain  of  pure  potash  will, 
even  in  dilute  solutions,  destroy  an  equal  quantity  of  the  alkaloid. 
Dr.  Garrod  then  notices  the  preservative  power  of  ammonia  salts,  and 
gives  a  statement  as  to  the  time  required  for  complete  decomposition 
of  the  active  principle;  concluding  his  paper  with  some  interesting 
clinical  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  liquor  potassn  in  rendering 
henbane  and  belladonna  inert. 

V.  A  CofUribtUian  to  ike  Science  of  Teratology,  by  Henrt  R. 
Silvester,  M.D.,  conveys  a  juinute  description  of  a  remarkable 
instance  of  congenital  naalformation  of  the  two  upper  extremities. 
The  examples  of  malformations  usually  preserved  in  museums  convey 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  various  deformities  of 
organized  beings.  For  the  most  part  such  museum-preparations  re- 
present external  form  merely.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
deviation  from  the  normal  state  we  are  left  altogether  in  the  dark; 
because,  for  the  most  part,  no  dissection  is  made  of  the  monstrosity. 
Descriptive  and  developmental  anatomy,  as  applied  to  the  science  of 
teratology,  is  thei^ore  at  the  present  day  very  defective.     The  very 
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oareful  and  mlnutely-deBcribed  disBection  recorded  in  this  paper  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  teratology — ^valuable  especiall j  as 
a  case  with  which  similar  or  aualogoos  cases  of  deformity  may  be 
compared. 

Tb»  condusions  to  which  Dr.  Silvester  arrives  regarding  the 
deformity  he  describes  are : 

Ist  That  it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  <^,  first,  the  originid 
malformation  of  the  germ ;  second,  the  subsequent  deformation  of  the 
embryo  and  fcstus  by  causes  op^mting  on  its  development;  and,  third, 
certain  compensations  and  vital  accommodatious  having  a  conservative 
tendency. 

2nd.  That  the  arrest  of  development  reacts  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  particularly  on  such  parts  as  have  either  a  casual  or  a 
natural  connexion  with  the  original  malformation. 

3rd.  That  a  law  of  compensation  prevails  during  the  growth  of  the 
body  in  monsters.  This  law  is  expressed  by  a  certain  tendency  to 
render  the  parts  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  and  to  make  up  by 
excessive  formation  for  the  defective  development  of  an  adjoining 
part. 

4th.  That  the  inquiry  which  Dr.  Silvester  has  here  instituted,  con* 
firms  in  some  measure  the  opinions  held  by  Yrolik,  MUller,  Bischoff, 
Stannius,  and  others,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  and 
developed  independently  of  one  another. 

5th,  That  the  absence,  arrest  of  development  or  defective  condition 
of  the  radius  (which  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  congenital  malformation 
of  the  human  forearm),  is  not  the  normal  state  in  beasts ;  the  ulna 
being  the  bone  which  in  them  is  atrophied. 

6.  "  As  the  transient  forms  of  the  human  foetus  are  for  the  most 
part  comparable  to  the  persistent  forms  of  the  lower  animals,  the  mal« 
formations  occasioned  by  impeded  development  often  acquire  a  brute- 
like appearance.'*  (Yrolik.) 

We  here  learn  how  the  study  of  a  carefol  ■  and  minute  dissection 
of  malformed  parts  tends  to  show,  that  a  full-grown  monster  is  no 
kuus  tuUurce  ;  but,  that  its  form  is  the  result  of  certain  definite  laws, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  compel  the  tissues  to  rectify  as  fitr  as 
possible  the  original  defect  in  the  germ,  by  means  of  a  principle  of 
vital  accommodation  and  compensation. 

YI.  Ongome  PUnUinihs  PiUhologyaful  MoifhidAf^^ 
camth  By  J.  W,  Hulke,  Esq. — In  this  disease,  when  all  sight  is  lost^ 
and  when  a  hard  and  painful  condition  of  the  globe  of  one  eye  plaoea 
the  oth^  in  danger,  it  has  lately  become  the  practice  with  some 
ophthalmologists  to  excise  the  eyeball,  a  practice  instituted  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Boyal  Loudon  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55.  Such  an  operation  has  afforded  firequent  opportunities  for 
examining  and  dissecting  eyes  afSscted  with  glaucoma,  directly  after 
extirpation,  and  while  the  parts  were  still  fredi.  The  results  of  such 
dissections  are  given  by  Mr.  Hulke  in  this  valuable  communication, 
which  also  embraces  a  short  record  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  (but 
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ire  ngjnk  to  say,  not  in  canmgadixm.  with  tke  diMectknii  he  reeonfe)  of 
the  ophtbalmofloopic  pbeBomeiia  witoesBed  diumg  life  within  the  ^re, 
and  o£  the  strnetand  diaiigeB  ohfienred.ia  the  tiwaea  ioHncduHtely  eAcr 
removal  from  the  orbit  of  the  living  patient. 

The  new  observatioQs  zeoorded  by  Mr.  Hnlke  in  this  eooinMUiica- 
tioD,  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  the  detection,  hy  the  opkthalmoseope^ 
of  small  haemonrhtgic  spots  upon  the  it^mBk,  with  toigidiiy  of  the  re- 
ttaal  veins^  whilst  Uie  traDspaPsnt  mdia  of  the  ^e  w&»  Ml  deac. 
The  miczoseope  afiberwatds  detected  theae  spots  to  ooBaist  of  capillary 
hnaonrhagies^  and  prooeadiiig  hom  tbe  eapiUaEy  veaacls  in  the  ianer 
layers  of  the  retina,  when  the  effused  blood  either  spreads  latendly 
Among  the  elemaiitary  sicuetmes  of  the  ntiius  or  bvnta  Uarongh  the 
hyaldid  meQj>EaMe  into  the  vitvaoas  humowr.  The  letkiai  eapUktieB 
were  irregularly  dilated,  and  studded  with  small  fwufecm  aad  ^^dMdar 
•eidazgements — miniatnce  aaewismal  peuahaa. 

Mr*  Hnlke  has  bow  and  thea  also  seen  snch  poaches  en  soaaU  blood- 
Tessels  one  reoioye  froat  the  size  of  eapilkries^  but  never  on  the  ki^ger 
"vessels  or  great  trunks.  These  poaches,  and  the  veank  eooMBimi- 
eating  with  them,  are  usually  crammed  ^ill  of  blood-corpnscles ;  and 
in  the  hsBmorrhagie  spots  the  tissnes  are  infiltcated  with  blood  discs 
and  stained  with  hk)od  pigmeat  Otherwise,  the  ratiaal  eajHUarifB 
are  healthy.  We  are  not  sare  if  we  are  wariaiited  ia  coachidiag 
that  Mr.  Hulke  considers  such  cfaai^pee  ia  the  retiaal  vessels  to  be  the 
earliest  lesions  in  glanooma,  foUowed  by  those  he  descriheB  in  the 
vitreoQS  hwnoar  ;  while  the  changes  in  the  ookMur  of  the  leas  again 
follow  the  changes  in  the  vitreoas  honMmr  and  retaaa.  We  sappoae 
he  believes  such  to  be  the.  order  of  eveata,  hecaose  he  writaB : — ^"It 
is  {nx»bahle  that  they  (the  vitreous  hnmoor  aad  the  kms)  derive  dieir 
•cofeor  frcMn  the  eaaie  source,  naately,  the  hsBBatiae  of  the  blood.''  I^ 
therefore,  the  eoisar  of  the  leas  adau»wledges  aadli  an  erigin,  the 
haematine  which  colours  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  rapteied 
capillaries  of  the  retiaa  discharging  their  coateats  q£  hk)od  dises,  which 
heoome  entangled  among  the  vitreous  luunour  in  a  delieate  web  of 
eoagulated  fibriaa  Withered  Uoed  dises  he  has  also  ohaerved  .ia 
all  stages.  Moreover,  Mr.  Holke  hM  also  seea  ^saiaU  filaay  blood 
elots  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humour,  aad  tied  by  a  stonder  peini  to 
the  retina  at  the  spot  where  the  ruptured  meifaiaaa  jwmimns  has 
allowed  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  retina  into  the  carpus  vUreumJ* 
Kow,  if  the  yeUowish  colour  <^  the  vitreoas  homeer  ia  thus  derived 
£DDm  the  oobuiiag  matter  of  the  blood  so  effiued,  soaking  throng  it 
aiad  staining  its  substaBce,  it  ia  eztreaiely  probable  that  the  lens  is 
aaBoadarily  aiEbeted  from  the  same  aoarce  or  eause^  jast  aa  we  see  ibe 
ancteas  of  a  aueroaooiBe  cell  oeloared  in  a  high  d^ree^  by  all  etdoar- 
ing  soatters  whidi  peas  through  the  iusd  ooatcBts  of  the  cell  to  its 
iateciar.  ladeed  the  dyafcailine  lens^  like  ike  naeleoa  of  the  aieio- 
-floopio  ceil,  seeaw  to  have  a  iqpeeiaL  power  of  attraotiag  eokyaiiag 
m^ter  whea  aa  circaawtanoed  ;  aad  thus  it  ia  ofibea  foaad  deeply 
eobaied  when  little  or  no  ooloar  oaa  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye 
te  pervadd  the  viteaous  hoafeoinr  itseli     New,  if  the  eiystalline  Lens 
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fmy  be  regarded  in  th«  rdwtioa  of  a  nucleikB  imbedded  in  tke  b^rsleid 
fossa  of  the  vitreous  humour,  these  observations  Mr.  ISalke  has  made 
afiord  to  oor  mmd  a  yevy  satufibofeory  expiaaaticm  of  Uie  oaose  of  alter- 
ation in  the  colour  of  the  lens,  and  of  the  period  of  time  at  wliieh  the 
change  of  colour  most  probably  is  established ;  the  innermost  portion 
of  the  lens  and  the  kimella  immediately  poatenor  to  it  being 
aemetimes  so  de^ly  ooloHsed  as  to  impair  its  tnmaparen^^.  Mr. 
Hulke,  however^  does  not  state  these  condnsuma;  and  we  also  think 
his  obaervations  are  conabtent  with  the  &ct  that  the  amaarotic 
cilement  is  not  nnfirequently  the  earliest  indication  of  approaching 
gbmoonuk 

YIL  On  the  Analysis  and  Immediate  Principles  of  Human  Exct&- 
menu  in  tfie  Diseased  Stmts.  By  W.  Mabcbt,  M.D.,  F.B.S.— It  is 
proposed  in  this  commanication  to  show,  firsts  that  there  is  an  eaqr 
and  very  practioal  method  of  wal3^  aj^Iio^le  to  fieoes  in  the  die- 
eaaed  ooiKUtion,  capable  of  afibrding  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system.  Secondly,  some  practical  and 
clinical  illustrations  are  given  of  the  results  so  obtained.  Dr.  Marcet 
founds  his  method  of  an^ysis  upon  the  adoption  of  a  process  by  which 
the  fiocal  evacuations  are  mechanically  divided  into  their  immediate 
prbeiples,  instead  of  being  chemically  deoompoeed.  Proceeding  in 
this  way,  Dr.  Marcet  "offers  to  the  medical  profession  a  method  for 
the  analysis  of  excrements  in  a  state  of  diaeaae  calcalated  to  yield 
TCBuks  at  least  as  important  as  those  we  have  already  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  urine.** 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  study  for  themselves  the  processes 
and  results  as  detailed  in  this  important  paper. 

YIII.  On  the  Memikrana  Deeidua  which  surrounds  the  Ovwn  m 
Cases  4rf  Ttikd  Gestation,  By  RoBsar  Lce,  M.D.,  F.RS.— The  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  together  the  evidence  whidi  demon* 
atkates  ikte  existenoe  of  a  membrana  decidua  surrounding  the  ovum 
in  cases  of  tubal  gestation;  a  iae/b  previoasly  demonstrated  by  M. 
Ohauss&er  in  1814,  by  Piofeasor  SchroederYaa  der  Kolk  in  1867, 
▼isible  in  preparation  No,  14,  series  xxziii,  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hoa* 
pit^  Museum. 

IX.  OnthsAetion  o/Oahemism  upon  the  Ooniraetde  Stnteture  ef 
ake  QraM  Uterus,  smd  its  Bemediei  Fmoers  in  Obstebrie  Praetiee.  By 
F.  W.  Maooewob,  M.D.--^The  results  of  some  iavestigataons  nnder- 
takea  for  the  porpoaa  of  determining  the  exact  influence  of  galvanism 
upon  the  contractile  structure  of  the  gravid  uterus  are  here  reeorded; 
(he  best  method  of  applying  it  is  also  demeostmted;  and  the  results 
ava  related  which  have  followed  its  employment  in  certain  cases  at* 
tended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  Hitherto  invest^tors  on  this 
aat^ect  have  not  observed  a  piop^  distinctMm  between  the  speoifiD 
action  ef  galvanism  upon  the  uterus,  and  the  action  of  other  agenciea 
eolkateially  in  operation;  so  that  in  deducing  their  ultimate  oondo- 
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wmBy  th^  have  nndodbtedly  m  some  instances  mistakeft  the  poH  hoc 
for  the  propter  hoe. 

In  illoBtration  of  the  first  of  the  inquiries  inntitated  hj  Dr.  Mao* 
kenae,  he  relates  experiments  perfortaaed  on  the  gravid  ntenis  of  a  png* 
nant  hitch.  In  that  animal  he  exposed  the  organ,  so  as  to  asoertsin  by 
visual  and  tactile  examination  the  effects  of  galvanism  upon  it.  He  thus 
found  that  thestmctnre  of  the  gravid  nteras  undoubtedly  responded  to 
the  stimulus  of  galvanism  in  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  manner ;  that 
the  action  thus  excited  is  a  slow  and  vermicular-like  contractieii  of  the 
organ  limited  to  the  portion  included  in  the  current  when  the  galva- 
nism is  applied  locally,  and  affecting  it  more  generally  and  more 
powerfully  when  it  is  applied  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  poition 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  contraction  of  the  uterus  under  the 
stimulus  of  galvanism  is  shown  to  differ  most  widely  from  tiiat  of  tbe 
voluntary  and  other  involuntary  muscles  when  acted  upon  by  the  same 
agent;  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  slow  in  its  development,  more  sus- 
tained in  its  duration,  and  more  gradual  in  its  subsidence,  approxi* 
mating,  by  these  ocniditionsy  to  the  contraction  of  the  ntenis  during 
labour.  • 

Dr.  Mackensie  shows  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  employing 
galvanism  so  as  to  direct  its  influence  upon  the  gravid  uterus  in  the 
human  female  is  to  direct  the  current  in  a  longitudinal  directioift 
through  the  organ  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord;  ^lat  is 
to  say,  by  applying  the  positive  pole  of  the  machine  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  negative  pole  to  the 
cervix  uteri,  by  means  of  a  vaginal  conductor.  It  is  necessary  thai 
the  current  be  sustained  continuously  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained; individual  galvanic  shocks  exercise  little  or  no  specific  influence 
in  exciting  uterine  contraction.  It  is  farther  stated,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  constitutional  powers  fail,  so  is  the  influence  of  galvaninn  less 
powerfully  exercised  upon  the  uterus,  until  at  length,  with  increasing 
exhaustion,  it  ceases  to  exert  any  influence  whatever. 

Some  interesting  clinical  evidence  is  adduced,  demonstrating  ^e 
usefulness  of  galvanism  in  obstetric  practice,  while  the  author  cauti- 
ously and  prudently  states  that  galvanism  must  always  be  r^arded  as 
an  agent  to  be  used  in  exceptional  cases,  and  only  when  the  better 
recognised  and  more  established  rules  of  practice  either  fidl  altogeAer» 
or  offer  little  prospect  of  doing  good.  Still,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  usefully  resorted  to,  imd  some  in  which  it  seems  to 
a£fbrd  the  best  security  to  lifa  Of  such  cases  arc  especially  to  be 
noticed  the  following:  (1.)  Cases  of  placental  presentation,  in  which 
profuse  htemorrbage  continues  to  recur,  notwithstandii^^  the  mnploy- 
ment  of  the  plug  and  other  means,  before  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently 
dilated  to  admit  of  manual  assistance.  (2.)  Cases  of  htemorrhi^  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  which  resist  the  usual  means  empkyeA 
for  their  suppression,  and  which,  fix>m  the  contracted  state  of  the  os 
and  cen'ix  uteri,  do  not  admit  either  of  mechanical  or  manual  niter« 
£&rence.  The  cases  detailed  appear  to  show  that  in  galvanism  we  iiav» 
a  powerful  and  reliable  means  of  moderating  and  controlling  active 
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littmorrbage,  aod  of  simultaneously  acceleraiing  the  dilatation  of  the 
OB  uteri  and  the  general  progress  of  the  labour.  It  appears  also  that 
aaeh  a  sustained  current  of  electricity  may  also  be  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  without  any  appreciable  pain  or  inconvenience  to 
the  mother,  or  any  danger  to  the  chUd.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  the 
galvanism  in  one  case  revived  the  parturient  female  and  gave  her 
strength,  while  in  another  case  not  only  was  no  appreciable  amount  of 
pain  felt,  but  there  was  no  recurrence  of  those  rhythmical  pains  which 
are  so  constantly  experienced  in  ordinary  labour* 

X.  A  Case  of  Complete  Inversion  of  ike  UUrue^  of  nearly  Twdoe 
Yeofn"  Duration,  SucoessfuUy  Treated.  By  W.  Tylbb  Smith,  M.D. — 
Thir  case  is  brought  forwaxd  to  illustrate  a  new  method  of  treating 
this  formidable  a&ction.  In  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases,  where 
the  uterus  remains  unrelieved,  the  result  is  undoubtedly  a  fatal  one  ^ 
death  following  at  periods  varying  from  eight  months  to  five  years 
after  the  occurrence  of  inversion*  Dr.  Smith  proposes  to  effect  re* 
duction  by  continuous  pressure.  In  the  case  related  he  was  successful, 
and  he  bcJieves  that  by  the  use  of  air  or  fluid,  pressure  may  be  made 
of  general  application  in  the  reduction  of  all  ch»>nic  cases  of  inverted 
utons. 

In  the  case  detailed,  nothing  conld  have  been  more  rigid  and  un- 
promising than  the  os  and  cervix  uteri;  but  in  obedience  to  the  force 
and  stimulus  exerted,  the  body  of  the  uteiTis  was  converted  into  a 
wedge  or  tent,  which  by  constant  pressure  dilated  and  developed  the 
narrow  rings  which  had  so  long  fixed  the  uterus  in  its  inverted 
position.  Continuous  pressure,  directed  upwards,  was  applied  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  the  air-pessary,  which  kept  the  vagina  distended,  and  the 
hand  was  passed  into  the  vagina  night  and  morning  to  manipulate  the 
uterus,  by  squeezing  and  moulding  it  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
This  combination  of  continuous  pressure  with  alternate  manipulation 
ultimately  diminished  the  size  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  in  this 
way  promoted  re-inversion  and  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage.  Two  years 
and  a  half  after  reduction^  Dr.  Smith  had  the  satis&ction  to  learn  that 
his  patient  had  become  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  in  due  time  of  a 
living  child.  Some  amount  of  flooding  occurred  after  the  labour,  but 
no  tendency  to  inversion  was  manifested. 

XL  On  Excision  of  the  Enee.  By  Gsoboe  H.  Humphry,  Esq. — 
A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  thirteen  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Humphry 
excised  the  knee-joint ;  some  remarks  are  also  made  upon  the  selection 
of  those  cases  which  are  the  best  suited  for  the  operation,  and  sugges- 
tions are  offered  upon  the  mode  of  performiug  it.  As  the  operation  of 
excising  the  knee-joint  may  still  be  said  to  be  on  its  trial,  this  contri- 
bution is  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  profession.  It  is  very  carefully 
written,  and  full  of  such  practical  and  useful  information  which  will 
not  bear  farther  condensation,  that  in  place  of  giving  an  abstract  of 
it,  we  heartily  reeommend  it  to  the  study  of  our  surgical  brethren.  In 
doing  so,  we  also  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  see,  ere  long,  simi- 
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krlj  cftielUl7-wrttte&  statements  fim— wtiiig  from  other 
BBrgeoBS»  Tlivs  enlj  ean  the  exact  uiilitj  ci  the  opcmtian  he  de- 
termined, aad  its  legitimate  positioii  i&  opentiye  aargexj  clearly 
defiiied. 


XII.  CmUrih^iiwM  to  tie  Etiology  of  Omtimud  Fo9ir;  or  mm  In 
gatitm  ofvavvm$  Cixwau  yMth  Infiuenoe  ^  Prowdmm  mnd  Marialiii^ 
ofitB  Difermi  Forma.  By  Obasles  Mcbchisok,  M.D. — ^This  is  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  paper  contained  in  the  piesent  Tohniie.  H 
attempts  to  investigate  the  causes  which  influence  the  preTalence  and 
Hiortality  of  eontinned  fever,  regarded  as  a  single  disease.  It  also  exr 
amines  the  aseribed  causes  in  rdference  to  the  different  fonns  of  fevn; 
and  the  facts  establishedi  although  ihey  are  not  n^vel,  nor  suffisieDt  t# 
decide  the  disputed  point  as  to  the  id^tity  or  non-identity  of  typJiiis 
and  typhoid  fever,  yet  they  illuminate  the  subject  with  sudi  a  fleod 
of  light,  that  this  eentributioB  must  ever  be  r^arded  as  one  of  great 
value  in  recording  the  pathology  of  continued  fewi; 

Br.  Murehison  adopts  ^e  division  of  continued  fever  into  feur 
ferns,  namely:  typhus,  typhoid,  rekpsiBg  fever,  aad  febrionla;  aad 
proceeds  to  state  his  results  under  the  foUoving  heads:  1.  The  pnsva- 
lence  of  continued  fever  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
Bent  centunr;  attempting  to  ascertain  which  of  the  ferms  of  fever 
mentioned  have  mainly  composed  the  great  epidemics  of  fever  in  this 
country.  S.  The  annual  prevalence  of  the  different  ferms  of  continued 
fever  in  London  as  compiled  with  other  towna  3.  The  prevalence  of 
the  different  forms  of  continued  fever,  according  to  the  miHiths  and 
seasons.  4.  The  influence  of  sex  upon  the  prevaloice  of  fever.  5.  The 
influence  of  age.  6.  The  predi£^)oeit]on  to  fsver  itom  occupation  and 
station  in  life.  7.  The  loci^ties  in  London  in  which  each  fenn  of 
fever  is  most  prevalent.  8.  The  influence  by  over-crowding  in  gene- 
rating fev«r,  with  deflcient  ventilation,  and  destitutioa.  9.  The  influ* 
ence  of  putrid  emanations  in  generating  fever  from  decomposing  organic 
matter  in  drains,  cesi^poole,  churchyards,  ^a,  and  organic  impurities  in 
drinking-water.  10.  The  inflaenee  of  contagion  in  propagating  fever. 
11.  The  influence  of  recent  residence  and  birthplace  in  determining 
attacks  of  fever. 

Dr.  Murchison  next  considers  the  various  circunstanoes  which  in- 
fluence the  mortality  from  continued  fever;  and  concludes  his  paper 
with  the  formal  enunciation  of  twenty-five  distinct  propositions  or 
conclusions,  which  he  suj^ioses  are  legitimately  dednood  from-4iis  pre- 
vious inquiiy. 

We  commend  the  paper  to  our  rvadenk 

XIIL  Caae  o/IIyoUuide  of  the  Tihia.  By  Weluam  Ooulsost,  Esq. 
«— This  communication  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  tlM 
affection.  The  disease  occurred  in  a  female  twenty*five  years  of  age, 
and  was  supposed  to  he  the  result  of  a  kick  from  a  horse,  l^o  incon- 
venience attended  the  gradual  development  of  the  swelling  dnraig  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  after  that  time  the  pain  becaiae  very  severe* 
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The  use  of  blsten  had  the  effect  of  rdieviiig  it,  but  the  swifting  r^ 
msiDed,  «nd  at  last  gave  vray  spontaneovalj,  when  matter  containing 
acephalocysts  was  disctuuged.  The  operstiFe  troatmrat  then  con-/ 
sisted  in  htying  open  the  cavity  in  the  tibia  containing  the  hydatids. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  was  fonnd  lined  by  a  white  gtistening  mem^ 
lyrane;  and  it  extended  within  half  an  inch  of  the  knee-joint  and 
three  indies  down  the  shaft.  After  the  remoTal  of  all  the  hydatids 
the  whole  linit^  membrane  was  rabbed  over  with  solid  nitrate  ot 
silver,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cotton  wool.  Two  days  afterwanls. 
the  wool  was  removed,  and  the  cavity  washed  ont  with  a  solntton  ot 
chioride  of  sod%  when  several  hydatids  came  away.  The  wound  was 
thus  dafly  dressed;  and  again,  in  fbnr  days,  two  other  hydatids  avs 
reported  to  have  come  away.  It  was  not  till  deven  dn^  after  the 
operation  that  healthy  grannlations  wers  seen  springing  np  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  cavity;  but  at  the  upper  part  a  piece  of  necrosed 
bone  was  detected,  which  ultzmatdy  became  loose,  and  was  removed 
with  the  forceps.  It  was  frand  to  be  thickly  covered  on  both  sides 
with  small  hydsiids.  After  the  removal  of  this  aeqiiestram  the  patient 
n^idly  recovered. 

XIY.  A  Cam  o/Fibroua  Polypus  qf  the  Urinary  Bladder^  with  Ob- 
eervations  and  a  Table  of  the  Recorded  Gaeea.  "Bj  John  Bjbketi;  Esq. 
— ^The  disease  here  described  by  Mr.  Birkett  resembles  in  every 
anatomical  particular  the  succulent  fibrous  growth,  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  nasal  polypoa^"  and  it  is  principally  on  account  of 
the  rareness  of  this  form  of  polypus  in  the  urinary  bladder,  that  the 
information  given  us  by  Mr.  Birkett  is  most  valuable.  He  briefly  but 
dearly  records  the  literature  of  the  subject^  and  fMroceeds  to  relate  his 
case.  The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a  girl  five  years  of  age,  of  a 
strumous  habit,  and  in  a  most  cachectic  condition.  Eight  weeks 
before  Mr.  Birkett  saw  the  girl,  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  followed  hy  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  Four  weeks  afterwards,  muco-purulent  diadiarge  was  noticed 
in  the  urine^  and  when  seen  by  Mr.  Birkett,  the  child  was  unable  to 
pass  urine  voluntarily.  After  remaining  in  the  hospital  for  some  time^ 
a  dark  red  growth  was  seen  to  protrude  between  the  vulva.  She  was 
placed  under  chloroform,  and  having  emptied  the  urinaxy  bladder,  Mr. 
Birket  ascertained  that  the  growth  projected  through  the  meatus 
urinariua^  and  was  attached  to  the  superior  boundary  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  growth  was  found  to  be  composed  of  lobes  and 
lobules,  was  soft,  but  strong  enough  to  resist  ordmoiy  manipulation; 
it  was  not  very  vascular,  and  resembled  dosely  the  firmer  varieties 
of  nasal  polypus.  The  child  died  twenty-five  days  after  admission.  A 
full  account  of  the  necropsy  ia  fuxnisbed  by  Dr.  Wilks,  with  a  minute 
account  of  the  polypus^  illustrate  by  an  excellent  drawing.  Mr. 
Birkett  then  sums  up  the  dLSerential  diagnoBis  of  such  casa%  and  sug* 
gesta  methods  of  treatment. 

XV.  JBe&emrehe8  m  &9^.  By  Alvbbd  B.  Gabbosi,  M.D.,  F.R.&— • 
This  paper  is  divided  ista  two  parts;  the  first  part  is.  on  the  urine  in 
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th«  dififerant  fomiB  of  gout:  the  aecoad  part  is  oa  the  influence  of  col- 
ohicum  ujxm  the  urine.  Of  theae  in  their  order*  The  uciae  vas 
ezAmined  in  three  cksaeB  of  gouty  patient& 

In  the  first  class  of  cases,  thirty-two  examinations  of  urine  vere 
inade  in  seven  difierent  individuals  suffering  from  acute  gout^  in  whom 
the  general  health  had  heen  pretty  good  during  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms.  In  these  cases  of  acute  gout,  Dr.  Qaxrod  shows  that  the 
daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means  necessarily  increased— Dajr^ 
often  notably  diminished,  the  average  of  the  analysis  in  all  his  cases  being 
3*62  grains  in  twenty-four  houra*  Carrying  his  inquiries  a  stage  further, 
he  examined  the  blood  as  well  as  the  urine  in  these  cases^  and  in  each  of 
them  he  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of  uric  acid  existed  in  the  serom 
of  that  fluid.  He  thus  inferred  that  the  renal  organs  were  unable  to 
exorete  the  whole  of  the  uric  acid  formed  in  the  system,  and  the 
circulating  fluid  in  gout  is  thus  always  contaminated  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  urio  acid,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  thrown 
out  by  the  kidneys.  ,  In  reviewing  the  results  of  each  case,  it  is  also 
seen  that  in  acute  gout  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eUminated  in 
different  days  is  liable  to  much  variation.  In  the  only  case  examined, 
the  elimination  of  urea  was  foupd  not  to  be  affected  in  the  same  degree 
as  that  of  uric  acid,  although  the  blood  usually  contains  a  slight  ab- 
normal amount  of  this  latter  principle  in  the  acute  fi:>rm  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  those  of  chronic  gout,  "  the  majority 
of  the  patients  were  not  suffering  from  any  very  urgent  symptoms  at 
the  time  the  analyses  of  their  urine  wei^e  made  ;  but  many  were  afflicted 
with  some  of  the  sequelae  of  the  affection,  as  shown  by  the  concre- 
tions of  urate  of  soda  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  stiffened 
condition  of  the  joints."  On  such  patients,  fourteen  (seveuteeu  ?)  in 
number,  Dr.  Garrod  gives  the  results  of  sixty  analyses,  which  show  a 
remarkable  dimintUum  of  uric  acid  iu  the  urine.  In  no  instance  did 
it  amount  to  more  than  5*78  grains;  and  the  total  average  of  all  the 
analyses  was  fax  under  a  single  grain  per  day.  Several  urea  deter- 
minations being  also  made,  the  general  result  became  evident,  that 
the  function  of  the  kidney  for  excreting  urea  from  the  blood  often 
remains  intact  in  cases  of  chronic  gout,  where  the  power  of  the  same 
organ  for  eliminating  uric  acid  has  become  most  seriously  impaired. 

In  the  third  class  of  cases,  the  urine  of  those  who  had  suffered 
more  or  less  frequently  from  attacks  of  gout,  of  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  was  examined  at  the  time  of  complete  freedom  from  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Six  cases  were  examined,  and  ia  none  of 
them  did  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
reach  the  quantity  usually  considered  to  be  the  average  in  health. 

Regarding  the  action  of  colcbicum  upon  the  urine.  Dr.  Garrod  be- 
lieves that,  **  there  exist  in  the  medical  profbssion  at  the  present  daj, 
opinions  which  are  extremely  erroneous  and  without  the  slightest 
foundation.**  He  admits  the  fact  of  colchicum  having  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  gouty  inflammation,  and  to  ascertain  lA 
what  manner  the  effects  are  produced  becomes  an  interesting  aoa 
•  Hie  axmial  amount  being  wtlmated  at  e^gniiM. 
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in^portant  qciestion*    The  result  of  Dr.  Garrod's  observations  leads 
bim  to  draw  the  foUoving  conclasions  : — 

"Tirst.  There  is  no  evidence  that  colchicum  produces  any  of  its  effects 
upon  the  system  by  causing  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  more  unc  acid ;  in  fact, 
when  continued  any  length  of  time  the  oontraiy  generally  holds  good. 

"  Secondly.  We  cannot  assert  that  colohioum  has  any  inflneooe  upon  the 
excretion  of  the  urea  or  other  solids  of  the  urine. 

"Thirdly.  Colchicum  is  by  no  means  a  diuretic  in  all  cases.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  often  dimimshes  the  quantity  of  urine,  especially  when  it  produces  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

**  No  experiments  are  yet  made  sufficiently  decisive  as  to  whether  or  not 
coiehicnm  produces  a  diminished  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system." 

XYL  CofUrUmliona  to  the  Pathology  of  the  Glandular  Structures  of 
ihe  Stomacfh.  Bj  WilsOK  Fox,  M.D.  Following  np  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  originally  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  we  have  here  an  account  of  morbid  and  pseudo- 
morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  glandular  structure  of  the  stomach, 
baaed  on  the  notes  of  observations  made  Q|>on  one  hundred  stomachs 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  bodies  of  patients  bronght  fo^  post- 
mortem examination  to  the  Pathological  Institute  attached  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  at  Berlin.  The  principal  morbid  conditions  ilhis- 
trated  are  those  enpposed  to  be  associated  with  the  affection  known  as 
recent  or  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  no  accurate  comparison  had  b^n  made  between  the 
post-mortem  appearances  recorded  and  the  symjytoms  of  the  patients 
during  life.  The  facts,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  records  of 
morbid  anatomy,  the  value  of  which  must  be  determined  by  future 
research  and  comparison. 

We  want,  also,  a  more  clear  account  of  the  exact  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  health,  with 
microscopic  drawings,  and  the  nature  of  the  histolytic  changes  these 
parts  are  liable  to  undergo.  As  yet,  the  best  and  most  practical 
monograph  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  published  by  him  in  €kx)d- 
air's  '  Annals  of  Anatomy.' 

XVII.  On  ihe  Influence  of  the  Oervical  Portions  of  t7ie  Sympathetic 
Nerve  and  Spinal  Cord  upon  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages,  illustrated  by 
Clinical  Cases,  vnth  (^fservaSions,  By  JoHX  W.  Oolb,  M.D.— The 
main  pdSnts  in  this  valuable  paper  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Ist.  A  short  historical  review  of  the  most  important  results  obtained 
aa  regards  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  by  experiments  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  performed  upon  the  cervical  parts  of  the 
Bympathetic,  and  the  spinal  cord  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
lustories  of  clinical  cases,  old  and  new,  are  then  detailed,  in  which  a 
contracted  state  of  the  pupil  had  been  observed,  apparently  induced 
by  the  presence  of  thoracic  aneurisms,  equivalent  in  degree  to  that 
which  results  from  injury  to  the  sympathetic  in  animals  experimented 
on  for  that  purpose. 
46-xxin.  •!! 
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2iid,  Ciiiuoal  caae»  Are  veUted  in  wiuA  a  eontnetod  ttato  of  tiM 
pupil  had  been  observed  in  joomMxkm  wiih  anwrHi  of  other  acUml 
bra&ches  than  tboee  within  the  thorax. 

3rd.  lastaikoes  are  quoted  in  which  preesore  upon  the  tjmpaQiefcifl^ 
from  other  oaoBes  thaa  aaeuriamy  had  produced  a  like  effeet. 

4th.  Certain  caees  aie  notioed  in  which  a  oontneted  pupil  had  beea 
observed  in  injuries  of  the  spinal  oocd  ita^. 

£^th.  Clinical  oases  are  brought  forward  in  which  a  dilcUed  state  of 
the  pupil  was  apparently  produced  by  pressure  from  various  causes 
upon  the  sympathetic,  the  pressure  being  so  Blight  and  touisiait  as 
merely  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dilator  fibres  <^  the  pupil,  enahlaig 
them  to  overbalance  the  existing  contractors. 

6th.  Gaa88ai:«  related  iu  wbidi  aymptoms  aroaaiiem  pcessute  iqpon 
the  sympathetic,  or  oertaia  nervoua  stxuoiuzea  with  which  H  is  ooa* 
nected — suoh  as  mighty  in  addiiiou  to  tboee  efibote  Upon,  the  iiis 
fdready  alluded  to,  have  been  anticipated  froia  aaatomical  oonside- 
rations*  These  j^mptems  are  aferictly  analegoua  to  the  vaarious  pbs* 
uomeaa  prodooed  JA  the  lower  aaimak  bf  seotioB  of,  or  eKtrsma 
pressure  upon,  the  qrnpathetic. 

'  XVIIL  AnA0oimU  of  a  Com  of  Oalctdym  m  th$  madder,  juwwuJ 
i^  LUhottrit^,  in  which  a  C^mmunioatUm  esnaimi  Mim0»  the  Mtddtt 
and  InUaiine.  By  Quaxles  Hawkim%  fisq. — ^The  peeoiiarity  of  the 
case  and  the  sBDoessful  result  of  the  c^pemtiea  perfomed  for  its  rsluf 
are  the  features  of  iataxest  in  this  papec  TIm  oemawiniflatioB  must 
be  read  in  detaiL 

XIX.  A  Case  of  Didocatton  of  iJte  Humerus  ttpwords  und/anomdti 
tnth  Fracture  qf  the  Coraeoid  Prooeee  of  the  Scgjnda;  lUoompemMby 
a  JHseeeUon  of  the  Porta  involved  in  tAe  la^wy^  By  T.  HofJOS,  Sb^ 
— This  case  is  related  because  it  is  believed  that  no  aooount  has  ever 
been  given  of  a  dissection  of  this  form  of  injury,  and  because  tbe 
numerous  preparations  in  our  Iiendon  museumfl  do  aet  i^ow  aoytfaiiig 
like  it. 

XX.  On  a  Case  of  Premature  Puberty.  By  Robert  Bath 
^XABT,  Esq. — ^This  case  is  here  pat  on  record  together  with  a  brief  refe* 
rence  to  the  examples  of  this  condition  already  published  in  this  omuity. 
The  catamenia  suide  their  fii^t  i|)pearaDoe  when  the  child  waa  three 
jears  and  six  months  of  age;  and  afow  weefcspreidoustothefifstBDea- 
etrual  flow  a  slight  down  on  the  pubes  was  the  earittst  pheaonmoii 
observed  of  this  premature  sexual  development.  The  first  meBstnial 
discharge  continued  for  a  week,  and  it  has  continued  to  return  regor* 
larly  every  month,  the  child  beiog  now  (21st  June,  1858)  five  yeaa 
and  four  months  old.  The  catamenia  are  natural  in  quah'ty,  bat  not 
jnuch  in  amount,  and  generally  continue  to  flow  during  fimr  daya 
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ABf.  I.^l%e  I^rineipies  and  PraeUoe  o/  Operatwe  Surgery.  By 
Fredsbick  C.  Sket,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Barthdomew^s 
Hospital,  kc,  kQ.    Second  Edition. — London^  1858.     pp.  732. 

Few  English  surgeons  have  Tentoied  to  write  a  STstematic  work  on 
snzgeiy.  However  laige  the  experience  of  anj  individual  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  sofficient  to  enable  him  to  write  original^  npon  all  the 
subjects  which  are  usually  included  in  a  complete  treatise  on  any 
branch  of  the  healing  art  The  nearest  approaches  to  good  systems 
of  surgery  are  those  works  in  which  the  hU>ours  of  many  authors  are 
compiled,  but  even  here,  from  the  limited  space  allowed  to  each  sub- 
ject^ the  meaaing  of  the  original  author  is  4^ten  obscured,  and  much 
that  will  not  bear  a  critical  examination  becomes  mixed  up  with  that 
whidi  is  true.  Mr*  Skey*s  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  his  own 
egqperiflsioe,  and  as  such  we  most  not  be  dis^pointed  if  we  find  in  it 
tlie  views  of  otiier  snigecms  imperfeetty  rspreseinted.  Mr.  Skey's  work 
is,  in  But,  a  series  of  practical  dissertations  upon  those  points  which, 
in  the  practice  of  a  large  hospital,  have  fidlen  under  his  own  notice. 
From  the  merit  of  theae  essays  we  would  in  no  way  detract,  if  we  ven- 
ture to  point  out  instances  in  which  Mr.  Skey's  experience  is  at 
vadaAoe  with  that  of  other  surgeons,  or  wheee  subjects  deemed 
generally  of  importance  are  inadequately  described. 

After  some  introductory  observations  of  an  ethical  character,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  various  circumstances  and  phen<»nena 
attending  the  performance  of  an  operation.     He  observes  that — 

'*  Ai  a  period  when  tiie  fanetioDB  of  the  animal  economy  were  less  under- 
stood, the  value  of  blood  was  less  highly  estimated  than  at  present.  It  has 
now  become  a  recognised  role  in  practice,  to  exercise  the  utmost  cantion  in 

preventing  unnecessary  loss Just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 

which  escapes  from  the  circolation  during  an  operation  on  a  healthy  person, 
always  supposing  the  quantity  to  be  considerable,  may  we  anticipate  oifficul- 

ties  and  obstructiOBS  in  our  after-treatment  of  the  case In  children, 

no  inecaaftiQin  tending  to  the  prevention,  of  loss  of  blood  should  be  neglected, 
(p.  24) 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  becoming  more  and  more  reco- 
gnised by  Knglbh  surgeons,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Skey  has  done 
good  service  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  prc^ssion  particularly 
to  it. 
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2nd.  dinioal  oaaed  Ave  related  an  wIimIi  a  eontar^  o- 

pupil  had  been  observed  in  xopaocion  witii  nnma^  ^ 

bra&che»  than  those  within  the  thorax.  ^  j^^ 

3rd.  Instaooes  are  quoted  in  vhick  praeEur  silk 

from  other  oauseB  thaa  aaeuriwa,  had  prodor  jence 

4th.  Certain  caaes  an  noticed  in  which  f  a  the 

observed  in  injuries  of  the  spdnal  oocd  i^^  ^easoie 

5th,  Olinicai  eases  aire  brought  forr  / 
the  pupil  was  apparently  produced  >   ^'  a  much 

upon  the  syxnpatnetij;,  the  pressure  /  .his  as  the 

merely  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  >^ 
them  to  overbalance  the  existing  ^^  „^t  attempt  to  draw 

6th.  GaM8ax«  related  m  wi'  ..e  carry  it  below  roundits 

the  sympathetic,  or  certain  w  «  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 

nected— such  aa  mighty  io  .e  upper  and  back  part,  tbanthe 

fdready  alluded  to,  haw«  *  -Kct.    Tbe  same  rule  holds  in  didocar 

rations.     These  nyiapteir  ''  ^^  ^^^  elbow-joint.    I  believe  the  exact 

nomeaa  prodaoed  ia,    -  ^  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  less  im- 

Dressuitt  uixm.  the  r»-  '  *""»  *^^  ^*  ^  generally  deemed.  I  believe  that, 
|M«9a9u«.9  ujiuM,  fn«;  t^  aificiently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  neifh- 
'    -o-rr-rT-r     ^      m       ^jtion,  the  moscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 

hy  LiUiOfrU^,  ^  -^,0  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humeras,  Mr.  Skey 
and  InteaUne.     '^if^ 
case  and  tha' 


*'*ffi^on  \t9  centre,  throuah  the  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromion 
XI y  jkS. .  •  •  •  I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  pulleys,  drawing  out- 
K^  /  y^fi^n  and  again  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tne  head  of  the  bone 
a  Ih'     ^   /fstored  to  tne  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 

rr      ^^Lils  placing  his  heel  in  the  axilla.    There  is  no  reason  whv,  in  voy 

,  M''j,  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  afplied 

i^ttl^  ^^^  *^®  ^^®  ®^  pulleys.     For  the  purpose  of  retainiair  this  ad- 

^        ^^i  because  most  efficient  principle,  I  employ  a  well  padkied  iron  knob 

rf^^  'jfiay  represent  the  heel,  fix>m  which  there  extend  latersdlj  two  strong 

^c/ies  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  mches 

l%igth,  tlie  office  of  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as 

te  from  pressure  as  possible It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wish 

.^success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axilla  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
Lg  bone  (the  scapula)  be  allowed  to  descend  undiecked,  at  least  by  our 
^ncy."  (pp.  106, 107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  impoirtancc  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  ejctension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axis 
pf  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
A  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  lino  of  traction,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  musoles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  VI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  mnny  excellent  remarks 
occur.  Here  a^in,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  ovn 
^^xperioiice,  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improreioeDts 
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^n  going  on  elsewhere.     In  the  section  on  fi*actui'e8  of 

-.  ^nce,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  cradle, 

^^  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 

^  e  leg  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  dLs- 

but  it  is  esseutially' defective  in  not  allowing 

as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 

^  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  respect 

*>  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey's  work. 

'  rteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 

.6  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 

.  of  an  artery,  by  ligature— 

^  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 

w  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  effected  by 

viUt  from  the  divided  coats,  both  within  the  tube  of  the 

.veen  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 

.  consolidation  and  to  the  finid  obliteration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  305.) 

^rpa^  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sur&ces — 

**  That  the  artery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  l^m])Ii, 
thrown  oat  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  ugature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
be  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correct  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  Hning  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
system.  All  analogy  woald  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effused  from  its  inflamed  coats.  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  sur&ces  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is 
l^e  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
without  some  uniting  medium ;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  pf^posed 
surfaces. 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited hom  its  contained  blood,  is  allowed  by  everybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
ooat  of  au  artery  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  % 

"The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  and  its  consequent 
obUteFation  is,  however,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  period  of  the  separation 
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In  tbe  treatment  after  operations,  Mr.  Skey  dwells  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  nutritions  food,  and,  where  the  appetite  allows 
of  it,  he  prefers  solid  food  to  beef-tea  and  aonps.  V^hen  thirst  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  nutritious  drinks  should  be  gi^en,  sueh  as  whey,  or  milk 
and  water.  Constipation  Mr.  Skey  regards  as  a  general  oonsequence 
of  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  the 
constitution  by  purgatives,  until  the  deficiency  is  in  some  measure 
supplied. 

The  subject  of  dislocations  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  much 
clearness,  Mr.  Skey  here  gives  the  same  valuable  suggestions  as  the 
results  of  his  own  extended  experience-* 

''In  dislocations  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  we  do  not  attempt  to  dnw 
the  bone  iu  a  direct  line  witli  the  acetabulum,  but  we  carry  it  below  round  its 
back  and  elevated  margin,  and  no  sooner  does  it  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
rim,  which  is  much  less  prominent  than  the  upper  and  back  part,  than  the 
muscles  iromediatelr  restore  it  to  its  socket.  The  same  rule  holds  in  diadoca- 
tion  of  the  ulna  ana  radius  backward,  at  the  elbow-joint.  I  belieTC  the  exact 
line  of  extension  to  be  much  more  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  less  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration,  than  it  is  generally  deemed.  I  belierc  that, 
if  wc  bring  the  bone  sufficiently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  fteifJ^- 
hourhood  of  the  articulation,  the  muscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 
culty." (p.  81.) 

With  regard  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  Mr.  Bkey 
observes — 

"  With  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  we  make  a  simple  extension  of  the  arm  from 
the  wrist ;  we  leave  the  scapula  imfettered  to  assume  its  own  direction;  and  l^ 
the  extending  power  slightly,  as  it  is  applied  by  one  person  only,  the  9capuia  u 
made  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  through  the  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromion 
by  the  deltoid I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  pulleys,  drawing  out- 
ward, fail  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tlie  head  of  the  bone 
has  been  restored  to  tne  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 
subsequently  placing  his  heel  in  the  axilla.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  yery 
muscular  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  oe  supplied 
conjointly  with  the  use  of  puHevs.  For  the  purpose  of  retainiiiir  this  ad- 
mirable, because  most  efficient  pnnciple,  I  employ  a  well  padded  iron  knob 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two  strong 
branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  inches 
in  length,  tlie  office  of  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as 

free  from  pressiu'c  as  possible It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wish 

for  success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axilla  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
the  bone  (the  scapula)  be  allowed  to  descend  unchecked,  at  least  by  our 
agency."  (pp.  106,  107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axis 
of  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
a  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  line  of  traction,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  muflcles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  VI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  many  excellent  remarks 
occur.  Here  again,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  own 
experience,  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements 
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which  have  been  going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  section  on  fractnres  of 
the  leg,  for  instance,  Mr.  Skej  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  cradle, 
which  no  doubt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 
XLsed.  It  admits  of  the  leg  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  di^i- 
turbance  of  the  fracture,  bat  it  is  essentially'  defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motions  as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  Salter's  swing,  now  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  respect 
most  favourably  with  that  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey's  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  arteiy,  by  ligature — 

''The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  tliat  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  effected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  ont  from  the  divided,  coats,  both  within  the  tabe  of  the 
arteiy  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
sory to  the  consolidation  and  to  the  final  obliteration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  205.) 

Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfaces — 

"That  the  artery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  l;[m][)h, 
thrown  oat  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  ugature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correct.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  th&  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
system.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  oontained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effused  from  its  inflamed  coats.  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is 
the  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
without  some  uniting  medium;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  opposed 
sur&oes. 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited fiK)m  its  contaiued  blood,  is  allowed  by  everybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
coat  of  ao  arteiy  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  ? 

"The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  and  its  consequent 
•obliteration  Is,  however,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  period  of  the  separation 
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In  the  treatment  after  operations,  Mr.  Skey  dwells  npon  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  nutritions  food,  and,  where  the  appetite  allows 
of  it,  he  prefers  solid  food  to  beef-tea  and  sonps.  "When  thirst  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  nutritions  drinks  should  be  giren,  such  as  whey,  or  milk 
and  water.  Constipation  Mr.  Skey  regards  as  a  general  consequence 
of  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  the 
constitution  by  purgatives,  until  the  deficiency  is  in  some  measure 
supplied. 

The  subject  of  dislocations  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  much 
clearness,  Mr.  Skey  here  gives  the  same  valuable  suggestions  as  the 
results  of  his  own  extended  experience — 

"In  dislocations  of  the  femur  on  the  donum  Hit,  we  do  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  bone  in  a  direct  line  with  the  acetabnlnm,  but  we  carry  it  below  round  its 
back  and  elevated  margin,  and  no  sooner  does  it  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
rim,  which  is  much  less  prominent  than  the  upper  and  back  part,  than  the 
muscles  iromediatelv  restore  it  to  its  socket.  The  same  rule  holds  in  disdoca- 
tion  of  the  ulna  and  radius  backward,  at  the  elbow-joint.  I  believe  the  exact 
line  of  extension  to  be  much  more  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  less  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration,  than  it  is  generally  deemed.  I  believe  that, 
if  wc  brin^  the  bone  sufficiently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  n^i- 
honrhood  of  the  articulation,  the  muscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 
culty." (p.  81.) 

With  regard  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus^  Mr.  Skey 
observes — 

"  With  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  we  make  a  simple  extension  of  the  arm  from 
the  wrist ;  we  leave  the  scapula  unfettered  to  assume  its  own  direction ;  and  hj 
the  extending  power  slightly,  as  it  is  mplied  by  one  person  only,  the  seajmla  u 
made  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  throuffh  die  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromion 
by  the  deltoid I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  pulleys,  drawing  out- 
ward, fail  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tne  head  of  the  bone 
has  been  restored  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 
subsequently  placing  his  heel  in  the  axilla.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  very 
muscular  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  applied 
conjointly  with  the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  this  ad- 
mirable, because  most  efficient  pnnciple,  I  erapioy  a  well  padded  iron  knob 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two  strong 
branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  inches 
in  length,  t]ie  office  of  which  is  designea  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as 

free  from  pressiu-e  as  possible It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wbh 

for  success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axilla  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
the  bone  (tlie  scapula)  be  allowed  to  descend  unchecked,  at  least  by  our 
agency."  (pp.  106,  107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axis 
of  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  tho  purpose  of  bringing 
a  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  line  of  ti'action,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  muscles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  YI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  msny  excellent  remarks 
occur.  Here  again,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  own 
i^xperionce^  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements 
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which  have  been  going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  section  on  fi*actare8  of 
the  leg,  for  instance,  Mr.  Skej  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  cradle, 
which  no  donbt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 
tised.  It  admits  of  the  leg  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  fracture,  bat  it  is  essentially' defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motions  as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  Salter's  swing,  now  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  respect 
most  favourably  with  that  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey's  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  artery,  by  ligature — 

"  The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  that  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  effected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  divided  coats,  both  within  the  tabe  of  the 
artery  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
sory to  the  consolidation  and  to  the  final  obliteration  of  the  vessel.''  (p.  205.) 

Scarpa^  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sur&ces — 

"That  the  artery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  l^m][)h, 
thrown  oat  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  Sgature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correct.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not^  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  th&  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
aystem.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effased  from  its  inflamed  coats.  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is 
the  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
without  some  uniting  medium ;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  vems 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  opposed 
sur&oes. 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited ftom  its  contained  blood,  is  allowed  by  everybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
coat  of  an  arteiy  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  ? 

"The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  and  its  consequent 
obliteration  is,  however,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  i>criod  of  the  separation 
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In  the  treatment  after  operations,  Mr.  Skey  dwells  upon  the  pio- 
priety  of  administering  nutritions  food,  and,  where  the  appetite  allows 
of  it,  he  prefers  solid  food  to  beef-tea  and  sonps.  "When  thirst  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  nntritions  drinks  should  be  gi^en,  such  as  whey,  or  milk 
and  water.  Constipation  Mr.  Skey  regards  as  a  general  consequence 
of  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  the 
constitution  by  purgatives,  until  the  deficiency  is  in  some  measure 
supplied. 

The  subject  of  dislocations  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  much 
clearness,  Mr.  Skey  here  gives  the  same  valuable  suggestions  as  the 
results  of  his  own  extended  experience-^ 

"  In  dislocations  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  we  do  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  bone  in  a  direct  line  witli  the  acetabulum,  but  we  carry  it  below  round  its 
back  and  elevated  margin,  and  no  sooner  does  it  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
rim,  which  is  much  less  prominent  tlian  the  upper  and  back  part,  than  the 
muscles  immediatelr  restore  it  to  its  socket.  The  same  nde  holds  in  diadoca- 
tion  of  the  ulna  ana  radius  backward,  at  the  elbow-joint.  I  believe  the  exact 
line  of  extension  to  be  much  more  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  less  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration,  than  it  is  generally  deemed.  I  believe  that, 
if  wc  brin^  the  bone  sufficiently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  n^h- 
hourhood  of  the  articulation,  the  muscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 
culty." (p.  81.) 

With  regard  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  Mr.  Bkej 
observes — 

"  With  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  we  make  a  simple  extension  of  the  arm  from 
the  wrist ;  we  leave  the  scapula  unfettered  to  assume  its  own  direction;  and  b^ 
the  extending  power  slightly,  as  it  is  implied  by  one  person  only,  the  seapuia  m 
m<tde  to  revolve  on  its  centre^  through  the  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromioQ 

by  the  deltoid I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  nulleys^  drawingout- 

ward,  fail  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tne  head  of  the  l)one 
has  been  restored  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 
subsequently  placing  his  heel  in  tlie  axilla.  There  is  no  reason  whv,  in  very 
muscular  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  fc  applied 
conjointly  with  the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retainia^  this  ad- 
mirable, because  most  efficient  prmciple,  I  employ  a  well  padded  iron  knob 
which  may  represeut  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two  stnng 
branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  inches 
in  length,  tlie  office  of  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as 

free  from  pressure  as  possible It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wish 

for  success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axiUa  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
the  bone  (the  scapula)  be  allowed  to  descend  undieckcd,  at  least  by  our 
agency."  (pp.  106,  107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axis 
of  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  tho  purpose  of  bringing 
a  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  lino  of  traction,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  musoles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  YI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  many  excellent  r^narks 
occur.  Here  again,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  own 
oxperionoe,  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements 
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which  have  been  going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  section  on  fi*acture8  of 
the  leg,  for  instance,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  cradle, 
which  no  donbt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 
XLsed.  It  admits  of  the  leg  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  fracture,  bat  it  is  essentially' defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motions  as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  Salter's  swing,  now  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  respect 
most  favourably  with  that  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey's  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  artery,  by  ligature — 

"  The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  that  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  eflfected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  dividcKl  coats,  both  within  the  tube  of  the 
artery  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
soiy  to  the  consolidation  and  to  the  final  obliteration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  205.) 

Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sur&ces — 

*'  That  the  artery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  l;[m]^h, 
thrown  oat  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  chcle  of  the  figature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correct.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
system.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effased  from  its  inflamed  coats.  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is 
the  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
witiiont  some  uniting  medium ;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  opposed 
suriaoea 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited from  its  contained  blood,  is  allowed  by  everybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
coat  of  an  arteiy  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  1 

"The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  and  its  consequent 
•obliteration  is,  however,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  period  of  the  separation 
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In  the  treatment  after  operations,  Mr.  Skey  dwells  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  nutritions  food,  and,  where  the  appetite  allows 
of  it,  he  prefers  solid  food  to  beef-tea  and  soups.  When  thirst  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  nntritious  drinks  should  be  giren,  such  as  whey,  or  milk 
and  water.  Constipation  Mr.  Skey  regards  as  a  general  consequence 
of  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  the 
constitution  by  purgatives,  until  the  deficiency  is  in  some  measure 
supplied. 

The  subject  of  dislocations  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  much 
clearness,  Mr.  Skey  here  gives  the  same  valuable  suggestions  as  the 
results  of  his  own  extended  experience-* 

"  In  dislocations  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  we  do  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  bone  in  a  direct  line  witli  the  acetabulum,  but  we  cany  it  below  round  its 
back  and  elevated  margin,  and  no  sooner  does  it  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
rim,  which  is  much  less  prominent  than  the  ^per  and  back  part,  than  the 
muscles  immediately  restore  it  to  its  socket.  The  same  rule  holds  in  disloca- 
tion of  the  ulna  and  radius  backward,  at  the  elbow-joint.  I  belicTe  the  exact 
line  of  extension  to  be  much  more  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  less  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration,  than  it  is  generally  deemed.  I  believe  that, 
if  wc  bring;  the  bone  sufficiently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  neifk- 
houi-hood  of  the  articulation,  the  muscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 
culty." (p.  81.) 

With  regard  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus^  Mr.  Skey 
observes — 

"  With  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  we  make  a  simple  extension  of  the  arm  from 
the  wiist ;  we  leave  the  scapula  unfettered  to  assume  its  own  direction;  and  by 
the  extending  power  slightly,  as  it  is  implied  by  one  person  only,  the  icapula  m 
made  to  revolve  on  it$  centre^  through  the  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromion 
by  the  deltoid I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  nulleys,  drawing  out- 
ward, fail  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tne  head  of  the  bone 
has  been  restored  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 
subsequently  placing  his  heel  in  tlie  axilla.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  very 
muscular  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  oe  applied 
conjointly  with  the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  this  ad- 
mirable, because  most  efficient  pnnciple,  I  eraptoy  a  well  padded  iron  knob 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two  strong 
branches  of  the  same  metal,  ejAch  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  inches 
in  length,  the  office  of  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axiUa  as 

free  from  pressure  as  possible It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  wc  wbh 

for  success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axilla  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
the  bone  (tlie  scapula)  be  allowed  to  descend  undiecked,  at  least  by  oar 
agency."  (pp.  106,  107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axis 
of  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  tho  pur|)ose  of  bringing 
a  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  line  of  traction,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  musoles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  VI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  many  excellent  remarks 
occur.  Here  again,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  own 
experience,  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements 
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which  have  been  going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  section  on  fi*acture8  of 
the  leg,  for  instance,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  cradle, 
which  no  donbt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 
used.  It  admits  of  the  leg  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  diti- 
turbance  of  the  fracture,  but  it  is  essentially'  defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motions  as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  Salterns  swing,  now  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  respect 
most  favourably  with  that  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey's  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  artery,  by  ligature — 

'*  The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  that  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  effected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  divideit  coats,  both  within  the  tube  of  the 
arteiy  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
sory to  the  consolidation  and  to  the  final  obliteration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  205.) 

Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sur&ces — 

''That  the  artery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  l;[m][)h, 
thrown  oat  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  figature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  con*ect.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
^stem.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effused  from  its  inflamed  coat&  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is 
the  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
without  some  uniting  medium ;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  opposed 
sur&oes. 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited from  its  contained  blood,  is  allowed  by  everybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
coat  of  an  arteiy  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  1 

"The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  and  its  consequent 
•obhteiatioa  is,  however,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  period  of  the  separation 
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In  tbe  treatment  after  operations,  Mr.  Skey  dwells  npon  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  natritioos  food,  and,  where  the  appetite  allows 
of  it,  he  prefers  solid  food  to  beef-tea  and  sonps.  V^hen  thirst  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  nntritions  drinks  should  be  given,  snch  as  whey,  or  milk 
and  water.  Constipation  Mr.  Skey  regards  as  a  general  oonsequenoe 
of  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  the 
constitution  by  pui^tives,  until  the  deficiency  is  in  some  measure 
supplied. 

Tbe  subject  of  dislocations  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  much 
clearness,  Mr.  Skey  here  gives  the  same  valuable  suggestifms  as  the 
results  of  his  own  extended  experience-* 

**  In  dislocatious  of  the  femnr  on  the  donum  ilii,  we  do  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  bone  in  a  direct  line  with  the  acetabulum,  but  we  cany  it  below  round  its 
back  and  elevated  margin,  and  no  sooner  does  it  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
rim,  which  is  much  less  promiuent  than  the  upper  and  back  part,  than  the 
muscles  immediatelj  restore  it  to  its  socket.  The  same  rule  holds  in  disloca- 
tion of  the  ulna  and  radius  backward,  at  the  elbow-joint.  I  believe  the  exact 
line  of  extension  to  be  much  more  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  less  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration,  than  it  is  generally  deemed.  I  believe  that, 
if  \rc  briuj^  the  bone  sufSciently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  neifk- 
honrhood  ot  the  articulation,  the  muscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 
culty." (p.  81.) 

With  regard  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  hnments,  Mr.  Skey 
observes — 

"  With  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  we  make  a  simple  extension  of  the  arm  from 
the  wrist ;  we  leave  the  scapula  imfettered  to  assume  its  own  direction;  and  by 
the  extending  power  slightly,  as  it  is  applied  by  one  person  only,  the  teapmla  U 
made  to  revolve  on  iU  centre^  through  tlie  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromion 
by  the  deltoid.  ....  I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  pulleys,  drawing  out- 
ward, fail  again  and  aeain  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tlie  head  of  the  tM)ne 
has  been  restored  to  tne  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 
subsequently  j)lacing  his  heel  in  the  axilla.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  vay 
nuisciuar  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  ajpplied 
conjointly  with  the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retauuB^  this  ad- 
mirable, because  most  efficient  principle,  I  employ  a  well  padded  iron  knob 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two  strong 
branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  inches 
in  length,  the  office  of  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as 

free  from  pressure  as  possible It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wish 

for  success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axilla  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
the  bone  (the  scapuhi)  be  allowed  to  descend  undiecked,  at  least  by  our 
agency."  (pp.  106,  107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axia 
of  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
a  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  lino  of  traction,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  muscles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  YI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  many  excellent  remarks 
occur.  Here  a^in,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  own 
4^xpericuce,  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements 
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which  have  been  going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  section  on  fi<actnre8  of 
the  leg,  for  instance,  Mr.  Skej  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  ci'adle, 
which  no  donbt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 
used.  It  admits  of  the  1^  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  fracture,  bat  it  is  essentially' defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motions  as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  Salter's  swing,  now  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  respect 
most  favourably  with  that  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey's  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  artety,  by  ligature — 

"The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  tliat  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  eflfected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  dividea  coats,  both  within  the  tnbe  of  the 
arteiy  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
soiy  to  the  consolidation  and  to  the  final  obliteration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  305.) 

Scarpa^  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sur&ces — 

"That  the  ailery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  Ijmph, 
thrown  out  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  figature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correct.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
▼ein  will  not^  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  th&  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
^Btem.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effused  from  its  inflamed  coatsL  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  sur&oes  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is 
the  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
without  some  uniting  medium;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  opposed 
sar&oes. 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited fiK)m  its  contained  blood,  is  allowed  by  everybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
coat  of  an  arteiy  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  % 

"The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  arteiy  and  its  consequent 
•obliteration  is,  however^  not  to  be  determined  by  the  period  of  the  separation 
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of  the  ligaive,  wbidk  nay  be  protracted  bgr  other  oanses.  .  *  .  .  in  bk  ex* 
periments  upon  this  snbjed^  Mr.  Travels  hae  pnved  the  renoTal  itf  a  ligshiie, 
within  even  a  few  hours  of  the  (^ration  for  applying  it,  laay  be  effected  with 
safety,  and  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  ressel  secured.  Bat  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  better,  because  safer,  to  leave  the  ligature  to  come  away  by  itself." 
(p.  237.) 

With  this  opinion  we  cordiallj  agree.  One  remarkaMe  case  baa 
been  published  in  which,  after  a  temporary  ligature  applied  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  gangrene  of  the  Hoot  qpeedilgr  followed  its  iiemowaL 
This  curious  phenomenon  can  probably  only  be  accounted  fiar  on  the 
supposition  that  the  period  during  wbich  the  artecj  was  oompressed 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  coagula  ftillj  to  form,  and  that  wben 
the  current  was  re-established,  the  semi-coagulated  blood  was  carried 
into  the  distal  arteries  and  stagnated  in  their  capillaries.  It  is  not 
unimportant  also  to  notice  in  c<Hmexion  with  this  sulject,  that  in 
several  cases  where  compvesBi<»i  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  bas  been  used, 
and  subsequently  relaxed,  mortification,  commencing  in  tbe  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  limb,  has  followed.  These  have  been,  however,  altogether 
exceptional  cases,  and  in  no  way  militate  against  the  value  of  compres- 
sion as  an  ordinary  mode  of  treating  aneurism. 

For  the  purpose  of  obliterating  yaricose  veins,  Mr.  Skey  still  adho^es^ 
to  the  old  plan  of  destroying  a  portion  of  tbe  skin  over  the  vein, 
with  caustic.  It  is  painftil  and  tedious,  and  is  now  very  genenally 
supplanted  by  tbe  simpler  plan  of  tbe  prolonged  compression  of  tlMd^ 
vein,  or  the  still  quicker  plan  of  subcutaneous  section. 

Chapter  XII,  treats  of  amputations.  Three  forms  of  amputation 
are  here  described — the  circular,  tbe  flap,  and  that  wbicb  is  commenced 
by  an  mcision  through  tbe  intejgnments,  only  lonning  a  double  flap  of 
skin.  Mr.  Teak's  operation  is  not  included  Most  of  the  observa- 
tions which  we  should  have  to  make  on  this  bead  have  already  been 
anticipated  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Teale's  work  in  a  former  number* 
We  are  still  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Teale's  mode  of  amputating  as- 
superior  to  any  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Skey,  but  expeci^ice  ha» 
{Nx>ved  that  even  this  is  not  free  (as  we  were  at  first  led  to  suppose) 
fix>m  the  common  consequences  of  amputation,  namdy,  phlebitis^ 
secondary  deposits,  erysipelas,  ko>  While  alluding  to  this  subject,  we 
may  reroaik  bow  very  scanty  and  imp^fect  tbe  descriptions  of  ^ese 
diseases  ai^  in  Mr.  Skey*s  work.  In  fact,  Mr.  ^ey  professes  not  to> 
have  seen  a  caae  of  pyaemia  in  his  wards  for  the  last  three  year&. 
Tins  assertion  contrasts  strangely  with  tbe  experience  of  other  surgeons. 
In  a  Kttle  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sanaom,*  tables  of 
mortality  are  given,  derived  from  various  sources,  showing  the  p«-^ 
centage  of  those  who  die  after  different  operations.  In  one  of  these 
tables,  No.  YI.,  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  primary  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  are  reported  to  have  died  from  pyemia  alona  We 
are,  then,  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for  the  &ct  of  Mr.  Skey's  not  having 
witnessed  this  disease  for  so  long  a  period. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Skey  through  the  other  chapters  of  his. 

•  The  Mortality  after  Operations  of  Amputtttion  of  tl.e  Extremities.    By  A.  £. 
Satisom.    Friae  Essay.    Loadon,  1869. 
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work,  erery  part  of  whick  eonlaifift  original  observations  and  interest- 
ing remarks.  Although  ike  work  does  not,  as  a  whole,  represent 
En^lisli  soi^gery  of  the  present  day,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  research  which  characterize  it,  give  it  a 
pecoliar  merit,  and  jnstiQr  our  recommending  it  to  every  earnest 
stadent  of  hk  pvolMswu. 


IL — Sdictiomi  Jr^mfiiKitmmtB  Fruenptionn  pf  LMng  Ammcan 
FradUumarM.  By  Hosjugb  Gbbeh;.  M-D^  LL.1>.,  Prettde&t  of  the 
Eacaky,  and  Em«nti»  Prolonor  oi  the  Theoiy  and  Practice  of 
Medkdne  in  the  New  York  Medical  OoUage,  <fee.— ^m  York, 
186^    pp.20«L 

Our  readers  are  famOiar  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Horace  Green  as  the 
great  promoter  of  the  local  treatment  of  m<M:bid  conditions  of  the 
fiiuces  and  air-passages.  In  the  above  work  he  comes  before  ns  in  a 
new  capacity^  and  o&rs  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  Amenoan 
practice,  so  &r  as  it  is  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  prescriptionsy 
and  the  remarks  that  they  call  for.  The  contents  of  the  work  scarcely 
correspond  to  the  title;  the  latter  leads  the  reader  to  expect  that  the 
bulk  of  the  preecriptions  at  least  will  be  by  other  American  practi- 
tioners than  the  author,  whereas  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
volume,  Dr.  Qreen's  own  formnls  being  those  that  are  put  prominently 
forward;  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  prescriptions  of  others  are 
quoted  as  beijog  '^  highly  recommended  by  an  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced practitioner" — as  being  employed  by  "  a  physician  of  great 
experience** — by  an  "  eminent  physician  of  New  Orleans"-*-by  a  "  phy-> 
sician  of  this  State  of  large  experience,**  and  the  like  impersonal  indivi- 
dualities which  excite  no  interest  and  leave  no  impression.  Of  the  first 
hundred  formukoy  sixty-five  appear  to  have  emanated  firom  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Green,  while  to  eight  only  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  the  authors* 
names  are  appended.  The  prescriptions  are  classkSed  aooordiug  to^ 
their  assumed  therapeutic  effect,  and  are  distributed  in  fiwteen 
chapters,  as  narcotics^  tonics,  excitants,  cathartics,  emetics  and  ex- 
pectorantSy  astringents^  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  antispasmodics,  anthel- 
mintics, emmenagogues,  gargles  and  lotion^  antacids  and  antilithic% 
and  derivatives.  The  nuyority  of  the  prescriptions  are  dosely  analo- 
gous to  what  we  habitually  see  in  this  dountry;  more  so  than  what, 
those  might  have  anticipated  who  Are.  aa|nainted  with  the  universal  For- 
mulary by  Doctors  Griffith  and  Thomas.*  There  are,  however,  two 
drags  which  the  author  specially  reeommeads^  and  regarding  which  we. 
woiUd  theicefore  say  a  word  or  two,  as  they  are  not  in  oommon  use  in  this 
country.  OoB  ia  the  root  of  tbe  P(Mhfhi^Uw$i  pdkukiwk,  or  May  a^^le, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  vegetable  meveurial  in  its  operation;  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  <^iin  extract,  or  the  active  |»ineiple  ia  isolated  as 
podaphyUin,f  The  foftner  k  adrnkiaterod  iH  grain  doses;  of  the  latter 
half  a  grain  is  given  at  a  time.     We  subjoin  two  of  the  formula : 

•  See  Britiah  mm!  Fonign  Hedioo-ChlnugtMl  Seview,  Oo(.  18»ft.  ^  i«9. 
f  The  Reeord  of  Pbarmacy  and  Therapeutics,  edited  hj  Dr.  Bledlock,  informs  us  that 
^odoph/Uia  maj  he  obtained  at  the  General  Apothecaries'  Company,  In  BexnerH-street. 
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9>  ^tncti  podopbjUi,  ^. 
Extr.  21I0QS  hep&t,  51^ 
M.  fiant  pilulK  Ix. 

9,  Podopbfllin,  5j. 

Saocban  albi,  5xix«    M. 

Tbe  dose  of  the  latter  is  from  five  to  ten  gcmSf  and  **  may  be  gives 
in  all  cases  where  mercurials  are  indMatecL" 

The  other  remedy  alluded  to  is  the  Scmguinmia  canadensis,  which 
Dr.  Green  strongly  recommends  as  an  efficient  excttaat  and  alterative^ 
It  is  ordinarily  administered  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  drops  of 
a  tincture  (''  lour  ounoes  of  the  root  to  two  pints  <^  dihited  aloohol"), 
and  is  employed  in  catarrhal  and  febrile  affections;  an  ''  old  and  expe- 
rienced physician'*  strongly  recommends  the  following  formula  in  tbe 
treatment  of  habitual  constipation : 

Ijo  SaugpinariflB  pulveris^ 
Rbei  ptdveris,  ana  5]. 
Saponis,  9ij. 
Misce,  et  cuni  aquae  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  xxxij.  dividenda,  quarum  capiat 
una  mane  ac  nocte.  (sic.) 

The  Cimici/uga  raosmosa  is  spoken  of  very  fiivourably  as  a  remedy 
for  chorea,  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  tincture,  e.g,  : 

1^  Cimicifugte  racemosa;,  ^. 
Aqu»  ferventis,  Oj. 
M.  Ut  fiat  decoction,  ciyas  sumant  codi.  mag.  ij.  ter  in  die.  (sic) 

We  would  willingly  believe  that  the  errors  in  the  directions  of  the 
two  last  prescriptions  that  we  have  quoted  are  mere  misprints,  did 
not  similar  mistakes  occur  frequently  throughout  the  work,  and  did 
they  not  present  a  contrast  with  the  remaining  letter-press,  which  is 
well  got  up. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  book  is  one  of  those  which  will  soon 
come  to  a  second  edition ;  we  trust  that  the  hints  we  have  ventured 
to  give  the  author  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  especially  that  the 
contents  of  tbe  work  will  then  more  closely  agree  with  the  promise 
held  out  on  the  title-page,  and  that  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  a  prescription  will  be  thrown  upon  the  physician  who  has  commu- 
nicated it  to  Dr.  Green,  a  proceeding  which  we  are  sure  will  be  more 
satisfieustoiy  to  those  who  buy  the  book,  as  well  as  to  tbe  "  Living 
American  Practitioners." 


Art.  Ill — JofMtines  MiiUer:  Ems  Gsdaehimss  Rede  fehabm  bd  kr 
TodUmfdar  am  24  Juli,  1858,  in  dst  Aula  dst  Universiidi  zu 
BerUn.     Yon  Rudolf  Yirchow.—J9er^  1858.     pp.  48. 

Joha/nn  MiiUer:  an  Eloge  pronounced  in  the  HaUofttte  University  qf 
Berlin.  By  Professor  Rudolph  Yirchow.  Translated  and  edited 
by  A.  Mercer  Adam,  ^T).— Edinburgh,  1659.     pp.  30. 

Amoko  the  great  men  of  tbe  present  century,  Johannes  Miiller,  the  phy- 
siologist, deserves  a  prominent  position.     Possessed  of  the  vigour  and 
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energy  that  prompted  liim  to  undertake  important  works,  he  was 
endowed  with  the  brilliancy  of  conception  and  the  power  of  per- 
severing and  laborious  research,  which  lead  to  success.  Probably  no 
foreign  physiologist  has  exercised  so  large  an  iuflueuce  upon  the 
growth  and  deTelopment  ^  physiological  studies  in  this  country^ 
directly  by  his  inierconxse  with  some  of  ovr  own  4eadiers,  and  Indi- 
rectly by  his  well-known  contribnitions  to  literature.  His  <  Hand- 
book of  Physiology,*  which  is  perhaps  most  generally  toown  of  his 
many  work%  shows  best  how  entirely  he  mastered  the  whole  range  of 
natujsl  sdence^  and  with  what  giant  industry  he  brought  together 
hitherto  unknown  &cts  and  solved  new  problems.  To  employ  Pro- 
fessor Yirehow*s  words : 

"  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  modem  science,  and  in  spite 
of  the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  men  of  science,  he  has  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  a  wider  sphere  than  upon  phjsioloj^y  alone.  He  overcame  the 
mystical  and  phantastic  tendencies  prevaiiing  m  the  organic  sciences;  he 
opposed  his  dear  judgment  to  all  dangerous  {)rooeedin^,  whether  sheltered 
under  the  mantle  of  metaphysics  or  of  dogmatism,  or  whether  resulting  from 
mere  caprice.  He  has  not  indeed  invented,  but  he  has  established  on  a  firm  basis 
the  exact,  the  true  philosophical  method.  The  school  of  natural  science  which 
he  has  called  into  eadstence  recognises  no  uniformity  of  doctrine,  but  a 
uniformity  of  facts,  and,  still  more,  of  method." 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  Professor  Yiiohow  in  the  great  Hall  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  we  find  a  short  summary  of  the  various  con- 
tributions to  science  which  we  owe  to  Miiller.  It  is  not  to  them  in- 
dividuaUy  that  we  would  now  direct  attention — ^this  would  indeed  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  But  it  behoves  us  to  echo  the  feelings  of 
deep  respect  and  admiration  for  the  earnest  man  of  science,  to  which 
Professor  Yirchow  ^ves  utterance.  The  seed  that  he  has  scattered 
has  already  brought  fruit  largely,  so  that  he  being  dead  yet  8i)eaketh. 
He  speaks,  too,  by  his  example,  and  encourages  all  zealous  searchers 
into  the  secret  of  Nature  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  difficulties  which 
she  opposes  to  them,  but  to  persevere  nnflinchingly  until  she  yields  to 
their  solicitations.  Gifted  with  high  talents,  it  was  still  by  labour 
and  endurance  that  MQller  achieved  his  victories.  Neither  birth,  nor 
fortune,  nor  position  favoured  his  early  strivings. 


i^BT.  lY. — Medicines,  tlieir  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration,  viiehiding 
a  complete  Conspectus  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  an  Account  of 
New  Rernedies,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fomwlcs,  By  J.  Moorb 
Nelioak,  M.D.,  Honorary  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Trhiity  College, 
Dublin;  Fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  ^  ko.     Fifth  edition.— Z>u6^  1858. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Neligan's 
well-known  and  well-apiNreciated  work  is  called  for,  one  part  of  the 
title  which  is  given  above  will  have  to  be  altered,  and  that  the 
learned  author  will  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  British  Pharmaoo- 
poaia  instead  of  the  British  Pharmaoopoaias.    The  reviuon  of  the  work 
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Tendered  oeoeamy  tlimbj  wSl  ewUdl  a  greafcer  tmionsA  of  kbonr  timti 
oihenrise  would  be  xequiaLte;  but  we  are  eve  tliat  Br.  Neligaii  will 
aot  gnidgeit 

In  the  pveeent  edition  we  iad  dbimioiib  additioDfl^  as  the  rale* 
cianate  of  emmonia  under  the  liead  of  aatiapaflnodicBy  the  anbjdrow 
raipliate  of  sine  among  eaostioBy  carbimie  aeid  and  amylcDo  in  the 
dM|ytar  on  aedativee^  p^Mone  among  the  epeoal  stimnknte,  tiie  arse- 
niatee  of  iron  and  of  aoida  under  the  head  of  tonks. 

It  wiU  thus  be  aeen  that  Dr.  Nd^an  hM  not  be»  ^iafied  with  a 
re{«int  of  hie  previous  editi<m,  but  that  by  inoorporatiBg  moet  of  tiie 
remedies  recently  introduced  into  prnstice,  he  hnB  forther  enhanced 
the  value  of  a  work. which  the  profession  have  unanimondy  placed  iur 
the  first  rank  of  medical  literature. 


Abt.  T.—The  History  of  ProUUation;  its  Extent,  Cofugm,  and  Effects 
throughout  the  WoM.  (Being  an  Official  Beport  to  the  Board  of 
Alni4>ouse  Governors  of  the  City  of  New  Tork).  By  Wiluak 
W.  Sanger,  M.D.,  Besident  Phyracian,  BlackwelTs  Island,  New 
Tork  City;  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Marine 
Hospital^  Quarantine,  New  Tork,  d^c.  ke, — London  and  New  York, 
1868.     pp.  685. 

If  all  Official  Beports  in  the  United  States  handle  the  snbjectB  to 
which  they  refer  in  the '  manner  in  whieh,  to  judge  by  the  sample 
before  us,  reports  to  the  Board  of  Almshouse  Governors  of  New 
Tork  deal  with  any  given  question.  Brother  Jonathan  must  have 
abandoned  his  go-ahead  system  altogether;  or,  among  other  aocom- 
pliahmentfi^  have  acquired  the  secret  of  making  time  even  more  ekstia 
than  it  has  become  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  electricity.  We  aM 
accustomed  to  the  length  of  the  President's  Message^  as  oompaved 
with  the  scanty  ^eeches  delivered  by  European  monarcha  to  their 
assembled  Houses,  Chambers,  or  Landtags;  but  the  variety  of  topics^ 
national  and  international,  which  the  President  is  called  upon  to 
consider,  and  to  present  to'  his  countiymen,  is  an  ample  justification 
for  a  deviation  from  the  routine  of  ancient  governments.  The  author 
of  the  Beport  before  us  may  quote  Parliamentary  Bluebooks  as  a 
precedent  for  the  ample  manner  in  which  he  discourses  upon  the 
subject  he  has  chosen ;  but  though  we  have  often  in  those  ponderous 
tomes  found  copious  jEbod  for  consideration  and  digestion,  we  have 
never  met  with  that  sooculence  and  artistic  display  which  meets  us 
here. 

It  is  a  new  feature^  too,  to  see  works  like  the  one  before  us  published 
in  anothw  country  than  that  for  which  it  is^epecially  intended;  until 
at  least  the  public  press  and  public  opinion  shall  have  put  a  stamp 
upon  the  work  which  removes  it  from  the  category  of  mete  reports, 
and  shows  that  the  arguments  and  facts  that  it  oontains  have  a  widw 
bearing  than  the  title  alone  might  imply.     In  the  volume  befi>re  us, 
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Jjmdon  IB  put  very  fftomxmniilj  and  in  large  oapitala  npon  the  title- 
pa^Bj  while  New  Tock,  the  real  pkoe  of  pnUkation,  and  the  place 
wUcb  IE  ssppoaed  to  be  specially  oonoemed  in  the  Report,  Taaishea 
into  an  insignificaoMe  of  type  wUdimay  be  cemplittentary  to  Ebgliflb- 
nen,  but  is  not  nalikeljr  torouaethebile  of  oor  irritable  eonsins.  We 
aie  great  adToeatea  Sat  the  freest  intereiiange  of  opinions,  and  wv^  to 
see  a  oonmuit  j  of  thongbt  and  Cseling  fostered  and  pMrpetQated*  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic^  and  shall  tWefore  be  glad  to  find  a  more 
iwd  reciprocitrf  estaMisbed  between  the  literary  men  and  publishers  of 
Hkfb  United  Btetes  and  Ghreat  Britain  than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed; 
but  we  protest  at  the  same  time  against  having  Aaoerican  or  any 
other  works  Ibisted  upon  us  as  literary  and  sdentifio  productions, 
whiohy  under  the  guise  of  an  facial  report  or  of  a  plulauthropio 
scheme,  pander  to  prurimt  and  morbid  imaginatiooa  We  know  full 
well  that  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  by 
painful  and  disgusting  proceedings;  we  have  not  shrunk  from  handling 
subjects  in  these  pages  that  we  would  willingly  have  refrained  from» 
but  for  a  feeling  of  duty.  Moral  disease  may  no  more  be  ignored  ia 
a  Beview  like  this  than  physical  disease,  even  where  they  are  not  as 
intimately  assoeiated  as  they  are  in  the  subject  under  coBoaideEation; 
but  as  the  sons  of  Noah  walked  backwards  as  they  oovoed  the  naked- 
ness of  their  &ther,  so,  too,  when  we  have  recognised  a  foul  spot  in 
our  coimtry,  though  seeking  to  prevent  its  contagion  either  to  ourselves 
or  to  oar  contemporaries,  by  neutralizing  its  effluvia,  or  by  burning 
out  the  unhealthy  tissues^  we  would  not  unnecessarily  and  profanely 
expose  It  to  pubHc  gaae.  Mudi  less  is  it  requiate  to  bring  forward 
prominently  the  evidence  that  such  plague-spots  have  existed  in  all 
nations,  and  to  show  how  mankind  have  fostered  and  perpetuated 
them  at  all  times^  unless  by  so  doing  some  moral  purpose  is  gained* 
In  the  work  before  us  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evid^ce  to  prove  that 
the  author  has  pursued  such  a  purpose;  and,  whatever  his  intentions 
nuiy  have  been,  we  maintain  that  IiiIb  details  of  the  forms  and  varietiea 
in  which  i»:ostitution  has  existed  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  can. 
serve  no  other  end  than  that  of  stimulating  a  depraved  appetita 

We  aU  know,  even  the  Governors  of  the  Almshouse  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  must  know,  that  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  no 
more  prevalent  vice  than  prostitution;  what  the  history  of  prostitution, 
the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  or  is  carried  on  ia  Palestine, 
in  Cigypt^  Greece,  £ome»  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria, 
England,  and  other  countries,  have  to  do  with  the  measures  to  be 
employed  for  its  prevention,  or  the  cure  of  its  results,  in  New  York, 
I>r.  Sanger  does  not  inform  us.  But  we  do  see  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  parties  connected  with  the  work  that  this  '  History  of  Prosti- 
tution' should  be  sold  iu  England,  if  po^ible;  and  it  is  because  we 
desire,  as  £ur  as  in  us  lies^  to  prevent  the  ciroulatioa  of  such  a  work, 
that  we  devote  as  much  attention  and  as  much  space  to  it  as  we  da 

The  chapters  that  are  specially  devoted  to  the  oonsideration  of  the 
subject  as  it  affects  New  Yoiic  can  have  no  peculiar  into^est  for  our 
readers,  and  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  author  may  be  summed  up 
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in  this,  that  they  are  a  reoommendation  to  adopt,  as  &r  an  pomhle,  a 
i^stenfL  of  control  similar  to  that  existing  in  Paris.  The  moral  aspeete 
of  the  question,  the  real  causes  of  the  extent  and  spread  of  the  vice, 
the  influence  of  education  in  promoting  or  checking  it^  axe  not  even 
glanced  at.  Our  own  views  have  too  recently  been  put  before  our 
readers  to  render  it  neoeaaary  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  again;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  placing  once  more  on  record  the  coBcludmg 
remarks  which  we  then  made,  and  which  we  reoommend  to  the 
Qoyemors  of  the  Almshouse  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
no  less  than  to  all  governments  who  have  the  real  welfioe  of  th^ 
subjects  at  heart 

"The  grand  battle,  however,  with  prostitution  must,  we  are  oonvinced,  be 
fought  in  the  heart  of  man  himself ;  there  idone  can  the  labour  of  regenention 
be  worked  out.  Instruct  the  yoong  better  to  regulate  their  passioas.  Bring 
men  to  a  true  knowledge  of  what  the  thing  called  prostitutbn  really  is.  TeMu 
them  to  judge  it  as  a  crime,  and  to  sbnn  it  as  dishonour.  Strive  to  assoage 
all  those  many  miseries  of  societv  which  drive  the  wretched  into  cnme. 
Strugde  against  the  unrighteous  tdlacies  forced  by  fa£hion  upon  the  world 
around  us.  Thrust  the  seducer  from  decent  life,  as  you  would  expel  the  slave- 
dealer  from  vonr  home.  Set  the  brand  of  society's  scorn  upon  him.  Here  is 
the  field  of  laboar,  and  herein  every  one  of  us  may  work  sucoessf all; ;  and 
these  and  such  like  are  the  lessons,  in  the  teaching  of  which  our  professioa 
can  act  well  the  instrnctor's  part ;  and  so  lead  society  to  struj^k  successfully 
against  this  pernicious  enemy  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  mankmd."* 


AtLT.  VL — Brief  EiqHmiion of  JRaUofud  Medicine;  to  lohich  is  pr^ked, 
tike  Faradiee  qf  Doctors:  a  FaJble.  By  Jacob  Biqelow,  M.D., 
late  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Physician  d 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  dec. — Boston,  1S5S.    pp.  69. 

The  title  of  this  little  book,  and  its  dedication  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  as 
the  author  of  *  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease,'  sufficiently 
indicate  its  scope.  It  is  a  succinct  and  modest  statement  of  the 
medical  creed  which  directs  the  scientific  and  practical  views  ent^- 
tained  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  though  not  likely  to  be  extensively  read  in 
this  country,  we  may  express  our  satis&ction  at  seeing  such  excellent 
doctrine  so  well  and  clearly  expounded  in  a  country  where  the  extreme 
of  medical  interference  is  more  likely  to  be  fhvouted  than  the  extreme 
of  laissez  aUer, 

The  following  extract  contains  the  quintessence,  the  crime  de  la 
crime  of  our  author's  views : — 

''Anatomy,  physiology,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pathology,  may  be  considered, 
so  far  as  our  discoveries  have  advanced,  to  be  entitled  to  rank  with  the  exact 
sciences.  But  therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  treating  diseases,  like  ethics  and 
political  economy,  is  still  a  conjectural  study,  incapable  of  demonstration  in 
many  of  its  great  processes,  and  subject  to  various  and  even  opposite  opinioBS 
in  reeard  to  the  laws  and  means  which  govern  its  results. 

"The  methods  which  at  the  present  day  are  most  prevalent  in  civilised 
conntries  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  may  be  denominated  the  following  : 

»  British  and  Foreign  Uedloo-Chlrusioal  Beriew,  April,  1858,  p.  41S. 
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"  1.  The  Jiiyicial  meikod,  whtdi,  when  carried  to  exoeae,  is  oommonlj 
teroied  hexoiCj  and  wliich  ooosists  in  reliance  on  artificial  remedies,  usually  of 
an  active  character,  in  the  expectation  that  thej  will  of  themselves  rcmoTe 
diseases. 

"2.  The  Expectant  method.  This  consists  simply  in  non-interference, 
leaving  the  chance  of  recovery  to  the  powers  of  nature,  uninfluenced  by  inter- 
positions of  art. 

**  3.  The  Hemeeopatkie  method.  This  is  a  counierfeit  of  the  last,  and  consists 
in  leaving  the  case  to  nature,  while  tlie  patient  is  amused  with  nominal  and 
nugatory  remedies. 

*^4i.  The  Exclusive  method,  which  ajjplies  one  remedy  to  all  diseases,  or 
to  a  majority  of  diseases.  This  head  includes  hydropathy,  also  the  use  of 
various  mineral  waters,  electrical  establishments,  &c.  Drags  newly  intro- 
duced, and  especially  secret  medicmes,  frequently  boast  this  universality  of 
application. 

"5.  The  Ai/tMMi/ method.  This  recognises  nature  as  the  great  agent  in  the 
oue  of  diseases,  and  employs  art  as  an  auxiliary,  to  be  resorted  to  when  useful 
or  necessary,  and  avoided  when  prejudicial." 

While  we  claim  to  be  rational  physicians,  and,  as  far  as  we  gather 
from  Dr.  Bigelow*8  volame,  entirely  agree  with  his  estimate  of  medi- 
cines, of  regimen,  of  diet,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  we  could  wish 
some  more  definite  term  than  the  latter  selected  to  convey  the  author's 
meaning.  Rousseau  and  his  followers  put  as  forced  an  interpretation 
upon  nature  as  a  homceo})athi8t  or  a  mesmerist  of  recent  days  does;  and 
we  fear  that  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  define  nature  in  a  medical  sense 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  French  philosopher.  We  attach  a  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  "  physiology,*^  and  its  derivative,  <'  phy- 
siological," and  as  technical  language  is  unavoidable,  it  is  well  to  use 
such  terms  only  as  shall  leave  room  for  as  little  ambiguity  as  possible. 
Physiological  |)athology,  phyMological  medicine,  the  physiological  laws 
which  govern  the  body,  are  terms  derived  fh)m  what  Dr.  Bigelow 
himself  admits  to  be  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  If  Dr.  Bigelow  will 
kindly  accept  our  suggestion,  and  modify  his  definition  of  the  rational 
method  accordingly,  he  will  remove  the  only  objection  which  we  have 
to  raise  to  his  little  volume,  which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  exten- 
fidvely  circulated  in  the  United  States. 


Art.  VII. — Veterinary  Medidnes,  their  Actions  and  Uses;  toith  a 
copious  Appendix  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Domesticated  Animais,  By 
FiNLAT  DuK,  y.S.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Dietetics  at  the  Edinburgh  Yeterinary  College.  Second  Edition. 
—EdirUmrghy  1859.    pp.  520. 

Tbult  Edinburgh  bids  fisdr  to  outstrip  ail  competitors  in  the  race  of 
yeterinary  science,  as  it  has  long  rivalled  the  most  important  schools 
of  the  world  in  human  medicine.  Only  in  our  last  number  we  intro- 
duced to  oar  readers  Mr.  Gamgee's  '  Veterinarian's  Vade-Mecum/  and 
in  the  previous  number  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  'Quarterly 
Veterinary  Beview,'  both  works  of  high  merit,  and  issuing  from  the 
northern  metropolis.     We  now  bring  before  them  the  second  edition 
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of  a  TftlnaUe  woik  <m  Tstninaxy  mafeark  mediea^  whksk  not  sx  jeus 
ago  was  first  presented  to  tlie  paUie.  By  fiw  the  greator  pact  of  tlM 
Tolume  (408  pages)  is  deroted  to  the  eoBstdemtkm  of  medicines  nxA 
their  properties,  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  an  app^adix,  in  nUch 
tiie  author  giTes  a  brief  aooonnt  of  the  diseafles  to  whick  drauatio 
animals  are  subject,  and  their  appropriate  treatment. 

The  medicinal  soMaoees  employed  ia  Tfltariaaiy  sm^^Bry  sie 
arranged  alphabetically,  acoordupg  to  thair,  Rngjiah  names;  ander  mA 
head,  after  giving  the  history  and  mode  of  preparatioii  of  the  in^ 
with  sach  chemical  infonnation  as  may  be  neoesBaiy  to  the  Teterinaiiai^ 
the  author  analyses  the  physiologic  and  pathological  efieots;  tbe 
mode  of  exhibition  and  the  dose  constitute  the  concfaiding  section  of 
each  chapter. 

In  the  intcoduotocy  pact,  the  theocy  of  the  aotioa  «f  medicin«  k 
diBsosaed,  and  here,  aa  throa^^nt  the  wwrk,  Mr.  Fiolay  IHm  prviii 
himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  lesewchee  of  medsrn  anoM, 
whole  hia  own  practiod  experiemse^  of  which  evidence  is  frequently 
afforded,  raises  the  work  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  oompilatioo.  la 
the  field  of  therapeutics^  where  so  muck  is  yet  uncertain,  the  veted* 
narian  may  often  be  able  to  enlighten  the  physician,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  many  of  our  readers  would  gather  useful  su^ggesticMis  as  to  tlie 
theory  and  practice  of  the  healing  art  in  the  diseases  of  man,  from 
Mr.  Puday  j>un's  well-difflsted  and  well-written  work. 


Akt.  YIIL— L  ThePatkolo^  and  Trmkneni  o/Strieku^i^tkeUfiArm, 
(md  Urinary  Fifttila.  By  Hmswy  Thoxbsok,  F.R.G.&,  M.B, 
London,  Asststant-Surgeoa  to  University  College  HospitBl,  ko^ 
Second  Editwn.— London,  IS5S.    pp.  417. 

2.  2^  BnOhohgy  and  Treatment  of  ^irkiwre  if  ^h»  Ureihrik  By 
JoHS-  Habubov,  F.RC.6.  Second  Editslm. — Ltrndouy  ld£l9. 
pp.  108. 

3.  On  Stricture  of  tJie  UrdJira,  indading  am,  Account  of  F&ined 
Ab8ces3f  Urinary  Fistula^  and  InfUradon  of  Urvne.  By  Samtjkl 
G.  WiLMOT,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  &c.  d^c. — Dublin,  1858.     pp.  219. 

NoTwirasTiJiDXKO  the  number  of  works  that  ocmtinua  to  appear  m 
stricture,  a  practical  work,  embodying  in  a  small  compass  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject,  is  still,  periiaps,  a  desidevatom  for  the  student 
This  want  Dr.  Wihnot  hisis  endes^voured  to  supply*  In  the  first 
chapter  he  treats  of  the  division  of  stricturo,  and  its  pathology.  The 
muscularity  of  the  urethra  is  ftiUy  considered,  and  ihe  part  it  ph^v  ui 
certain  morbid  phenomena.  Thb  situation  of  stiioture,  its  canses  and 
symptoms,  form  the  subject  of  the  second  diapter,  md  here  the  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  urinaiy  fever  are  considered,  together  with  the  dii^ 
rential  diagnosis  of  stricture.  The  third  diapter  is  devoted  to  Umi 
results  of  stricture.  The  remaining  chapters  have  to  do  wzfch  the  trcit- 
ment  of  dif^nt  forms  of  stricture^  of  the  impediments  and  oomf^^ 
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tions  met  with  in  the  treatment.  We  are  very  glad  to  eee  Di^ 
Wilmot's  work  in  its  present  form,  and  oordiallj  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  students  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Harrison's  work  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.  It  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  written,  is  practi(»l  throughout,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  tne  of  the  soxi^ediL  eagi^^ed  in  general  practice  who  wishos  to 
be  infomed  in  a  lew  words  ndbat  he  is  to  do  in  any  particolar  casa 

Mr.  Thompmm^s  work,  the  first  editiott  of  which  we  ha?e  abio  for« 
neily  netieed  at  length,  entitabis  a  mvtch  more  cxreamstanttal  and 
<Utailod  aoooont  of  the  diseases  of  the  urethra  than  either  of  the  otibec 
WMrks  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-nine 
well-exeeiiled  wood  engmviisigs,  and  ooniains  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
new  and  origiflal  matter.  We  would  partiooladly  notice  in  this  respect 
m  carelul  ooUeeti<»i  of  eases  in  which  Mr.  Same's  operation  by  external 
^vision  of  the  strictuge  has  been  performed  by  ^rarioos  surgeons.  The 
mortality  from  this  operation  Mr.  Thompson  makes  about  six  per 
cent. ;  but  upon  this  subject  it  is  important  to  notk^  that  in  none  o£ 
the  works  abo^  mentioBHod,  nor,  in  &ct>  in  any  of  the  suigioal  works 
nt  present  pabliahed  in  London,  is  a  dear  distittction  drawn  between 
those  oases  in  whidi  Mr.  Syme's  opeoatien  is  admissible  and  those  in 
which  it  is  not. 

Acofwdiag  to  Mr.  Syme*s  own  desoriptioa  of  his  qperation,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  makes  his  inoiaiQn  into  the  orathra  in  front  of 
the  membranoQS  portion,  and  as  he  then  cuts  forward,  it  is  ecpially 
dear  thai  he  leaves  both  the  membranous  portkm  of  the  urethra  and 
the  deep  perineal  foscin  iminjuied.  Now,  this  mode  of  operating  is 
^bYioQsly  adapted  only  for  cases  in  which  the  stricture  is  in  front  of 
the  membranous  portion.  To  attempt  to  vppty  tins  operation  to  any 
ether  kind  of  stricture  is  obviously  to  confound  together  two  essentially 
di&rent  opecatioos,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  greata*  mortality 
that  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  some  surgeons  than  in  that  of 
•others  has  depended  upon  this  want  of  discriminaticHi. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  di£ferent  positions 
in  which  stricture  occurs,  for,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (p.  82),  he  has 
himself  submitted  to  close  and  careful  int^wction  not  less  than  three 
hundred  preparations  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Mr.  Thompson's 
first  dlass  indudes  strictures  which  oooar  in  the  canal  an  indi  before 
nnd  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  junction  of  the  spongy  and 
membeanooB  portions  (p.  83):  a  more  practical  division  wodd  be  into 
strictures  whick  involve  the  membraaous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
those  which  do  not.  The  latter  kind  are  alone  proper  cases  for  Mr. 
Syme's  operation,  and  if  restricted  to  these  we  believe  the  mortality 
resulting  from  the  operations  wiaxk  have  been  performed  under  this 
name  would  be  much  less  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be. 

In  condusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
thanks  of  the  profesdon  are  due  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  great  care 
and  assiduity  he  has  bestowed  in  collecting  evidence  with  regard  to 
disputed  points^  and  to  state  that  the  seecmd  edition  of  his  work  is 
well  calculated  to  sustain  the  fovonrable  impression  produced  by  the 
first 
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Abt.  IX. — OhaervcUions  and  Notes  on  tJie  Arteries  of  Qye  Limbs,  By 
Thokas  William  Nunh,  F.R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. — London, 
1858.     pp.  27. 

Descbiftiye  AnAtomy  is  mcb  weary  work,  both  for  teacher  and 
pupil,  as  it  is  osually  followed — ^the  former  grinding  over,  time  after 
time,  a  tune  which  has  no  meaning  or  mnsic  in  his  ears,  tibe  latter 
floundering  about  in  a  chaos  of  hard  words  which  he  can  hardly 
repeat,  and  tries  in  vain  to  remember,  that  we  cannot  refine  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  any  anthor  who  will  strive  to  connect  the 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  fresh  points  with  the  rest,  to 
which  they  are  subordinate;  strive,  in  one  word,  to  teach  anatomy 
physiologically.  It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Nunn's  pamphlet,  and  a  very 
great  one,  to  endeavour  after  this  end  in  a  rather  remote  part  A 
anatomy — ^that  which  treats  of  the  course  and  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  the  limbs. 

Mr.  Nunn  uses  as  the  base  of  his  theory  a  hucst  which  is  stated  im- 
plicitly rather  than  expressly  in  most  anatomical  woiics — viz.,  that 
there  is  in  most  segments  of  each  limb  a  main  artery,  which  runs 
through  that  segment  without  giving  off  any  important  branches,  and 
another  which  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of 
the  parts  contained  in  that  segment.  Thus  in  the  pelvis,  the  external 
iliac  belongs  to  the  first  category,  and  the  internal  iliac  to  the  second; 
in  the  thigh,  the  superficial  femoral  to  the  former,  and  the  profunda 
femoris  to  the  latter;  in  the  leg,  the  posterior  tibial  runs  through 
without  giving  off  any  important  branches,  while  the  femoral  breaks 
up  to  supply  the  various  parts,  4fec. 

From  this  arrangement,  which,  however,  is  much  less  obvious  in  the 
upper  extremity  than  the  lower,  Mr.  Nunn  derives  a  scheme  which 
divides  all  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  into  four  classes: — I.  Seamenial, 
those,  namely,  which  supply  the  segment  of  the  limb  in  which  they 
arise.  II.  Transegmentcdf  which  run  through  the  segment  and  cany 
blood  to  the  parts  below.  III.  Anastomotic,  or  communicating,  which 
provide  for  the  collateral  circulation ;  and  lY.  Composite,  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  others,  and  which  Mr.  Nunn  appears  to 
regard  as  deviations  fix)m  the  archetypal  structure,  necessitated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  organism. 

The  classes  above  indicated  differ  in  their  course  as  well  as  in  their 
function;  the  segmental  arteries  branching  frequently  and  at  large 
angles;  the  transegmental  pursuing  a  nearly  straight  coarse;  the 
anastomosing  having  no  special  direction.  The  physiological  reason 
or  import  of  this  &ct  Mr.  Nunn  thus  explains: 

"  The  straight  tubes  transmitting  the  blood  to  distal  parts,  T^ith  the  least 
loss  of  original  velocity,  thereby  provide  against  the  loss  of  heat  by  tlie  blood, 
and  consequently  maintain  the  parts  most  distant  from,  at  a  temperature  little 
below  that  of  those  nearest  to,  the  heart.  The  segmental  branching  and 
diminishing  tube,  by  delaying  the  blood,  allows  it  to  impart  its  heat  to  the 
tissues  traversed ;  and  besides,  renders  the  supply  to  the  capillary  system  more 
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steady  and  unifonn,  and  less  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  temporary  dis- 
turbing causes."  (p.  24.) 

The  glaring  exception  to  his  scheme  of  classification  furnished  by 
the  axillary  brachial  tmuk,  Mr.  Nann  endeavours  to  dispose  of  by 
classing  it  as  an  anomaly;  and  by  very  ingeniously  dwelling  on  the 
tendency  that  that  ti*unk  has,  in  so-called  abnormal  distributions,  to 
leeur  to  the  type  normal  to  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limb,  which 
lie  cegarda  as  the  typical  condition  of  the  vascular  supply  of  limbs 
generally.  He  also  endeavours  to  show  how  the  arteries  of  the  fore- 
arm conform  to  his  scheme;  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  part  of  the 
paper  is  to  our  minds  very  satisfactory;  nor  can  we  see  why  Mr. 
Nunn  should  have  limited  himself  to  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  (iu- 
dnding  those  of  the  pelvis^,  and  have  declined  the  consideration  of 
those  of  the  neok,  where  tee  relation  of  the  common  carotid  to  the 
branches  of  the  thyroid  axis,  and  of  the  internal  to  the  external  carotid^ 
appear  at  first  sight  so  analogous  to  those  on  which  he  dwells. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  du^^rams,  and  will  be 
found  interesting  and  soggestive. 


Abt.  X — On  tJte  Veaioo-  VagimU  Fistula    By  I.  Bakbe  Bbown, 
F.RCa,  ito.'-'LoncUmy  1858.    Pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown  contributes  eleven  cases  illustrating 
the  value  of  Dr.  Bozeman^s  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico- vaginal 
fistula.  The  peculiarities  of  this  method  have  been  on  a  former 
occasion  described  in  this  Journal ;  and  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bozeman*» 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  has  also  appeared.  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Brown's  cases,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  confirmatory 
evidence  they  bring  to  show  the  curability  of  this  long  intractable 
complaint. 

Six  of  the  reported  cases  were  treated  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  We 
select  these  for  analysis.  The  first  case  presented  an  opening  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  director  close  up  to  the  os  uteri.  It  was  the  result  of 
an  instrumental  delivery  after  forty-eight  hours'  labour.  Bozeman's 
operation  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  October,  1856,  a  silver  button 
with  three  holes  being  used.  The  patient  was  reported  perfectly  cured 
on  the  8th  of  November. 

The  next  case  was  admitted  in  February,  1855.  The  patient  had  been 
delivered  by  instruments  after  forty-eight  hours'  labour  in  November, 
1854.  The  urine  escaped  into  the  vagina  twelve  days  afterwards. 
There  was  a  large  transverse  opening  across  the  centre  of  the  bladder, 
admitting  two  fingers.  Closure  appearing  impossible,  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Jobert  was  adopted.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  was  dissected 
from  the  pubis  and  descending  rami,  thus  allowing  the  anterior  lialf  of 
the  bladder  to  fall  back  backwards  and  relax  the  fistula.  In  April  the 
edges  were  pared  and  brought  together  by  Sims'  method.  This  did 
not  succeed.  The  patient  left,  had  another  child,  and  returned  in 
December^  1 856.   Bozeman's  operation  was  now  performed ;  eight  tenths 
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jot  the  opening  'weie  dosed.  Bevend  soooBenTe  operatioDfl^  niDe  in  att, 
were  peHbrmed,  the  last  in  March,  1858,  before  a  complete  dosaTe 
was  effected. 

The  third  case  was  admitted  six  weeks  after  an  insbnmental 
ddiveiy.  The  escape  of  urine  was  noticed  a  inrtnight  after  labour. 
When  admitted  a  laige  sloagh  was  removed  firom  ^  TSgioa.  T^m 
£stnla  was  just  aaterior  to  ^  oe  uteris  timnsvene^  half  an  iaeh  kag, 
having  a  white  appeaianoe^  showing  that  a  slough  had  yet  t9  M.  A 
month  later  Boasman's  opeiatiDii,  iisiag  a  icaden  button,  was  ymhamL 
On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  shot  and  bottom  weie  nmoved,  tiic 
fistulous  opening  had  entirelj  healed.  To  fiiflflitate  the  opeiation  ia 
this  case,  an  mcision  was  made  downwards  and  obliqiiely  to  the  ligkt 
side  throqgh  the  poetedor  wall  of  the  Ti^gui%  to  enlaige  tiie  Tdtal 
<^ning. 

The  fourth  patient  was  deiiwred  after  thxoe  dajs'  labour,  wiAoat 
instruments.  The  urine  dribbled  away  two  days  afterwards.  Tlien 
was  a  transverse  opening  about  an  inch  long  at  the  neck  of  the  hkdder. 
The  operation  was  performed  on  the  19tk  of  May,  1866,  usiag  tinse 
silver  sutures  and  a  leaden  button.  A  second  operation  was  neoenaiyr 
after  which  she  was  discharged!  ound,  on  the  7Ui  of  July. 

The  fifth  patient  had  been  delivered  after  a  veiy  protracted  labour  bj 
craniotomy.  The  water  dribbled  away  eiglit  days  aftsrwacda  The 
actual  cautery  had  been  a{>plied.  An  opening  ezisted  at  the  upjMr 
part  of  the  vagina,  close  to  the  right  siffe  of  tho  os  uteri,  admitting 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  The  edges  were  tense  and  caUoos.  The 
edges  were  pared  in  a  longitudinal,  instead  of  a  transvene  dirsctkm. 
Four  silver  sutures  were  passed,  one  going  thioa|^  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  OR  uteri  The  sutures  wore  removed  on  the  eleventh  di^»  when 
the  opening  was  found  quite  closed. 

The  kst  case  was  admitted  on  the  Uth  of  October,  18o7.  Tlie 
patient  had  been  delivered  in  March  by  instruments  after  ajnotrsoted 
labour.  She  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  bladder  laxge  eno^  to 
admit  three  fing«»;  the  edges  were  puckered  up,  very  tense^  and  ibe 
opening  was  drawn  quite  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubia  The  uietbxa 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  were  first  detached  fiKun  the  rami  of  tbe 
pubis,  in  order  to  dose  the  op^ng.  On  the  17ih  of  Deoembsr, 
Bozeman's  operation  was  perfonned,  Iwt  unsuccessfully.  Bo«dmitt«d 
in  January,  1858.  The  fistula  was  now  an  inch  and  a  quarter  loogr 
extending  in  an  oblique  direction  dose  to  the  os  uteri,  which  ▼>& 
closed.  She  had  not  menstruated  since  the  accident.  One  of  the 
silver  wires  used  in  the  former  operation  was  lying  bright  and  firm  i& 
the  edges  of  the  fistula^  causing  no  inoonvenienceL  The  opexatioD  sow 
rejjeated,  using  seven  sutures^  was  this  time  successfuL 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  ia  likdy  to  have  mudi  snooess  in  these  ope- 
^tions  who  does  not  bring  as  much  perseverance  as  skill  to  tbe  voit 
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Abt.  XL — On  Woiends  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye.  By  William 
White  CooPEft,  I^Uow  of  the  Koval  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  North  Londcm  Eye  Infirmary,  OonsultiDg  Surgeon 
to  the  School  fear  teaching  the  Blind,  &c — Landony  1859.     pp.  SSO. 

We  h&ye  reoeiTwl  tlus  work  at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of  our  doing 
more  at  present  tbaa  directiug  the  attentum  of  the  Profession  to  it. 
Witikout  pledgiog  oar  ophiioii  as  to  details^  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  it  to  be  a  Wok  of  a  veiy  practical  character,  «nd  one  that 
oontains  a  lai;ge  amount  of  inHanaatioii  on  a  subject  upon  whidi 
Mtiberto  we  havto  possessed  ao  English  nonograph.  The  vohune  is 
pirolbsely  and  ekigsatly  iUastrated,  and,  bids  fair  to  become  a  faTourite 
with  the  Profession. 


Abx.  XIL — Summa^  ^  New  PvlMoationa, 

Thb  doctrines  of  the  caasaiion  msA  pxeventaon  of  diosaso  continue  to 
be  subjected  to  acmtiny  and  illustration  by  various  inquirera,  who 
appear  in  fonoe  during  the  present  quarter,  bc^  officially  and  asvolun- 
teem.  DrSi  Conway  Evans  and  R.  D.  Thomson,  xeqMctively,  are 
anthors  of  sanitary  xqx>rts ;  the  fonoer  dealing  witk  the  Strand  Dis- 
trict of  Lottdon,  tke  latter  with  the  parisk  of  Maiyiebone.  Among 
the  vohmteers  we  must  put  prominently  Dr.  Parkin,  because  he  boldly 
^attacks  maay  of  the  ptevailing  theories  regarding  ^The  Oansation  and 
Pki0V«ntioB  of  Disease,'  in  a  work  bearing  that  titlei  Mr.  Smee,  in  a 
little  book  which  oontains  the  substance  of  an  oration  delivered  b^ore 
the  Hunterion  Society  of  London,  and  is  entitied,  '  Q^iaral  Debility 
and  Defective  Nutritioo,'  discusses  the  various  inflnsnoes  of  ckviliaed 
life  in  promoting  disease  ;  with  it  we  ma^^  mention  an  elaborate  and 
inteiesting  report  of  Dr.  Whitehead's,  of  the  CSlinical  Hospital, 
Manchestei^  whieh  we  recommend  espeoiaUy,  on  account  of  the  sag* 
-gestivenatufe  of  its  oontents,  to  those  diapensary  physicians  who  widd  to 
titilis»  their  labours  for  acienoe.  Mental  DJaorders  are  investigated  by 
Dr.  George  Bobinson,  especially  with  a  view  to  tracing  their  connexion 
.with  the  various  influences  that  result  from  our  present  state  of  civili- 
aation.  In  an  able  review,  entitled,  '  On  the  Relation  of  PsydKdogy 
jobA  Ph3rsiology,'  Dr.  Harvey  wama  against  the«EBggeirated  importance 
which  he  thiaka  is  being  attributed  to  the  refloK  finctions,  and  asserts 
-the  prenogativea  of  mind  as  locd  paxamonnt  of  the  body,  in  opposition 
to  those  psychologists  who  would  appear  to  revvrse  this  relation. 

General  Physiology  finds  a  new  exponent  in  Dr.  Dalton,  jun.,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  8dii£^  whose  laboins  we  adverted  to  in  our  last 
number  (p.  185)^  has  isHied  the  third  number  of  his  *  Lehrbuch  der 
Physiologie ;'  in  Anatomy,  we  have  to  mention  a  valuable  work  by 
Dr.  Bobert  Lee,  <  Engravings  of  the  Ganglia  and  Nerves  of  the  Uterus 
and  Heart,'  in  which  we  recognise  our  old  friends  which  illustrated  Dr. 
Lee's  contributions  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  We  may  here 
advert  to  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Harvey,  on  the  Inocidation, 
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of  the  Maternal  Organism  tbrongh  the  Foetna  in  Utero.  In  the 
sciences  ancillary  to  medicine,  we  have  to  mention  Mr.  ConiDgton's 
Handbook  and  Tables  of  Chemical  Analysis. 

In  Medicine  proper,  we  have  received  '  A  Handbook  of  Hospital 
Practice'  from  Dr.  Lyons,  which  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
*  Practical  Study  of  Medicine  at  the  Bedside.'  A  fourth  edition  of 
Dr.  Horace  Green's  work,  *  On  Disfsasesof  the  Air  Passages,' intended, 
as  our  readers  probably  all  know  by  this  time,  mainly,  to  advocate  the 
local  treatment  of  these  affections  ;  and  a  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Condie's 
work,  '  On  Diseases  of  Children/  come  to  us  from  the  United  States^ 
together  with  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  <  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.*  We  have  before  us  a  comprdiennve 
and  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Brinton,  ^On  Diseases  of  tiie  Stomach,' and 
a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Taylor's  well-known  work  '  On  Poisons  in  rehi- 
tion  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  to  Medicine,'  containing  nnmeroos 
alterations  and  additions  Dr.  Hunt  supplies  a  volume  entitled  'A 
Manual  of  the  Philosophy  of  Yoice  and  Speech/  intended  to  esta- 
blish the  treatment  of  stammering  on  a  scientific  basis ;  Dr.  Mayne 
progresses  laboriously  and  satisfactorily  with  his  '  Expository  Lexicon 
of  Terms  in  Medical  and  General  Science.'  which  now  attains  its  eighth 
number,  concluding  with  atrobill/erua,  '  The  Healing  Art  the  Right 
Hand  of  the  Church,'  by  Therapeutes ;  'Man  and  his  Dwelluig 
Place,'  by  an  anonymous  author ;  and  *  The  Soul  and  Future  Life,'  by 
Cromwell,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Midwifery  supplies  us  with  no  novelty,  unless  we  reckon  as  obstep 
trie.  Dr.  Skinner's  'Chloroform  as  an  Anaesthetic  in  Natural  Labour 
Defended.' 

Surgery  is  represented  by  an  Amei-ican  edition,  by  Dr.  Packard,  of 
Malgaigne's  '  Treatise  on  Fractures ;'  by  a  prize  essay  by  Mr.  Sansom, 
on  <  The  Mortality  after  Operations  of  Amputation,'  to  which  we  bare 
already  had  occasion  to  advert  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Skey's  recent 
work ;  by  the  seventh  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Maclise's  work  on  *  Disloca- 
tions ;'  by  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Brodhurst's  work,  '  On  the  Ti^t- 
ment  of  AnchylosLs,  or  the  Bestoration  of  Motion  in  Stiff  Joints,'  in 
which  the  author  advocates  forcible  rupture  of  the  uniting  medium  in 
partial  anchylosis.  We  may  here  also  advert  to  a  translation,  by  Mr. 
Maunder,  of  Bicord's  'Lectures  on  Chancre,'  to  which,  with  many 
of  the  other  works  enumerated^  we  shall  refear  on  a  future  occasion. 
We  may  not,  however,  close  this  enumeration  without  adding  Mr. 
Wilde's  '  Medico-legal  Observations  upon  the  case  of  Amos  Green- 
wood, tried  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  December,  1857,  for  the  Murder 
of  Mary  Johnson;'  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Beazley's  *  Book  of  Pre- 
scriptions,' the  continuation  of  Dr.  Beale's  *  Archives  of  Medicine,'  of  the 
'  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,'  of  the  '  Liverpool  Medico-Chirargical 
Journal,'  and  the  <  Memorial  de  Sanidad  del  Ejercito  y  Armada,' 
which  we  have  received  fix>m  Madrid. 
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Art.  L 

JEntapdcs.     By  Jakes  Jago,  A.B.  Cantab.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Cornwall  Infirmary. 

§  I.  EntopHecU  Mdhocb  and  Prdinwnekry  Principles. 

1.  Our  Tisual  organs  are  not  only  capable,  by  an  adjusting  lenticular 
system,  of  painting,  under  varying  conditions,  images  of  luminous 
objects  upon  a  membrane  in  peculiar  relation  with  the  brain,  but  are 
furnished  with  or  involve  many  adjuvant  structures.  Thus  it  happens 
that  they  reveal  to  us  a  number  of  adventitious  phenomena — spectres^ 
as  we  may  call  them — whether  caused  by  light  at  the  parts  that  cover 
the  cornea,  or  by  any  stimulus  whatever  affecting  the  special  nervous 
tract.  Besides  the  ordinary  interest  that  we  feel  in  tracing  subjective 
illusions  to  their  sources,  the  accurate  elimination  of  these  is  a  physio* 
logical  necessity,  if  we  would  avoid  the  risk  of  ascribing  effects 
begotten  by  subordinate  to  more  integral  portions  of  the  apparatus, 
and  thus  of  forming  wrong  conceptions  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  latter.  Finally,  a  diligent  study  of  these  accidental 
appearances  may  be  made  serviceable  for  the  solution  of  certain  im- 
portant points  of  ocular  structure  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for  the 
microscope  or  other  usual  means  of  investigation;  as  abo  for  deter- 
mining important  questions  of  function. 

A  methodical  proceeding  to  show,  as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it, 
how  *'  ocular  spectres,  structures,  and  functions  are  mutual  exponents," 
I  have  here  called  Entoptics.  Or  rather,  it  would  be  better  to  regard 
BO  much  of  this  essay  as  deals  with  phenomena  independent  of  objective 
light  as  supplementary,  that  the  word  entoptics  may  accord,  as  it  ordi- 
narily does,  with  other  words  from  the  same  root.* 

•  In  1641,  whilst  in  steta  poplUari.  I  loctted  mutea  voUkmiet  entoptioallx,  and,  in  and 
oot  of  these  realms  freely  got  others  to  explore  their  eyes  for  me,  ere,  in  1846,  more  leisure 
led  my  thooghto  into  '*  Tointo  in  the  Pliyslology  and  Disease  of  the  Eye,**  as  in  London 
Medical  Gaaette,  Hay  »th,  snbseribed  March  mh ;  geometrioally  done,  much  as  herein, 
ts  far  as  two  divergent  pencils,  from  radiants  near  the  oomea  or  one  in  motion,  go» 
measuring  inwards  from  the  oomea,  as  well  as  outwards  from  the  retina.  The  only 
history  of  entoptics  I  know  of  is  by  H.  Helmholti  (Allgemchie  Bncyklopidle  der 
Physik,  s.  168.  Leipdg,  March.  1866).  From  m  summary  of  casual  remarks  of  previous 
writers,  he  proceeds :  **  A  stricter  (strengere)  theory  of  the  appearances,  and  the  methods  of 
Judging  of  the  place  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  eye,  were  flr«t  established  much  later  by 
Listing  and  Brewster.**  rBeitrag  nir  physioli^^hen  Optlk.  Ottttingon,  1846.  Trans. 
Jloy.  Soo.,  Edinburgh,  toL  xt.  1846.**)     Both  these  methods  use  only  divergent  pencils. 
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"*  When  light  is  an  agent  in  their  production,  such  apparitions  as  we 
allude  to  arise  generally  from  certain  rays  being  absolutely  or  com- 
paratively blocked  from  tbe  course  they  would  otherwise  pursue,  or 
else  turned  aside  by  refraction,  reflection,  or  inflection  at  some  object 
they  encounter.  But  since  the  pupil  is  occupied  in  common  by  the 
pencils  of  rays  from  all  visible  points,  whilst  they  again  separate  as 
they  near  the  retina,  it  is  only  when  the  phenomena  originate  far  ba^ 
in  the  eye  that  they  are  discernible  in  the  diflused  light  of  day.  Or 
to  view  them  in  other  cases,  we  must  regard  a  bright  space  of  limited 
extent. 

And  to  make  precise  observations  we  should  resort  to  pendls  of 
rays  which  do  not  return  to  foci  upoa  the  retina,  so  that  effects  once 
evolved  may  not  afterwards  blend  with  and  obliterate  one  another;  aa 
by  using  rays  diverging  from  some  point  external  to  the  eye,  and 
within  its  least  focal  distance,  or  rays  convexgingto,  and  then  diverging 
from  some  point  within  the  globe. 

When  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  such  a  pencil  find  some  body  in  their 
path,  if  a  simple  shadow  10  not  the  eoaseqaencey  some  appeataace 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  body's  conteur  to  wamoit  our  cmmmtij 
mentioning  it  as  an  image  of  it,  will  be  projeeted  in  the  line  of  ilM 
shadow.  So  that,  for  the  geometrical  purpose  of  dkeovering  the  seat- 
of  the  intervening  body — a  prominent  problem  in  this  essay — wt  may 
regard  the  image  as  a  shadow;  as  also,  with  certain  precautions,  fl» 
ascertaining  the  sixe  of  the  body.  Whilst  our  ideas  oi  the  nature  oi 
the  body  must  be  derived  from  a  more  partienlar  examination  of  the 
phenomena  it  yields  under  different  physical  conditions. 

2.  Draw  a  b  and  c  d  (Fig.  1),  any  two  straight  lines  panDel  toeaeh 


The  latter  does  not  embraoe  the  thought  of  Bearching  the  eye  ftom  known  Mitarkir  ottfeoti 
backwards.  The  former  ia  TirtnaUy  tbe  aame  as  mine,  as  I  find  from  HeLmhoItz's  aketeh 
of  it.  This  paper  of  Brewster^s  on  mutoM  voUttmiea  I  have  only  had  access  to  in  Phil. 
Mag.,  P- 1*  i8^S»  which  introduces  it  as  "  from  Trans. ...  vol.  xt.  ;  read  March  6th,  ISiS." 
I  am  not  within  reach  of  further  information  about  the  soTeral  dates  mentioned.  I  belkire 
the  double  method  by  convergent  and  divergent  pencils  to  be  entirely  mine.  It  may  be 
found  in  general  language  in  "  Ocular  Spectres  and  Structures  as  Mutual  Bxpoaents.** 
London,  January  1, 1856,  though  it  was  not  then  reduced  to  a  geometrical  form. 
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^otiior;  join  Ao  and  bc,  and  through  the  point  z,  where  the  two 
straight  lines  thus  made  intersect  each  other,  draw  f eg  perpendicular 
to  AB  or  c  n,  meeting  them  in  f  and  Q  respactiyely. 

Again^  take  aome  point,  b',  on  the  other  side  of  a  b^  to  that  where 
X  ift  situated,  join  b'  a  and  s'  B,  and  let  the  straight  lines  thus  made  be 
produced  to  meet  c  n^  or  o  p  produced,  in  (/  and  ]>'  respectively.  Lastly, 
draw  EffQ^tA  right  angles  to  ab  and  en,  meeting  them  respectively 
in  F"  and  o'. 

From  simiJac  triangles  contained  in  the  figure  we  have  c n  :  a  b  :: 
sc  :  MB,  or  :;  xa;  xf;  that  is,  since  £«  =  Fa^BF, 

c©-»ab(^  -  I) (a) 

In  like  manner,  <fi/  :  ab  ::  b'c'  :  e*  a  ::  b'g'  :  e'f',  and  therefore, 
Cl.f»AB(J|+l) (b) 

3.  Bat»  firstly,  i£  we  view  the  figue  as  repvesenting  everything  as 
&lling  in  the  plane  of  ihe  paper,  we  may  take  a  b  to  be  an  object 
lyii^  in  the  ooniae  o£  a  peacil  of  ra^  which  converge  to  the  point  e, 
and  c  D  to  be  ita  shadow  received,  under  the  conditions  implied  above^ 
after  the  raya  have  passed  on  divergently  £nem  x  In  the  same  way 
€f  J/  will  be  a  shadow  of  ax  thrown  by  a  pencil  of  rays  diveiging 
£N>m  Bf. 

And  we  pecceive  at  a  glanoe,  that  in  the  former  4»8e  the  shadow  ia 
an  inverted  image^  whilirt  in  the  latter  it  is  an  erect  one;  that  in 
either  caae  the  ]sm^  of  the  shadow  varies  directly  as  that  of  the 
imagei  And  for  a  given  object  the  length  of  the  shadow  is  to  its  own 
as  their  respective  distances  from  the  focal  poinl  When  the  object 
moTcs  to  the  focns  (xf^sq,  or  b'f'so),  the  shadow  is  infinite  in 
kngth;  and  when  to  its  shadow  (f'o'sso),  both  their  lengths  are 
eqwiL  But  if  we  assume  the  object  and  shadow  to  have  fixed 
places^  whilst  the  position  of  the  focus  alters  (that  is,  f  e  or  f'  Ef 
alone  to  vary),  the  eqiiations  (a)  and  (b)  show  how  the  approach  of 
the  focns  to  the  object  on  their  respectiTo  sides  of  it  augments  the 
shadow.  That,  for  instance,  (e  f  »  x'  ^  at  equal  distances  from  it,  the 
shadow  in  the  divei^^ent  pencil  \a  longer  thmi  the  other  by  twice  the 
length  of  the  object.  If  the  focus  oomes  np  to  the  screen  on  which 
the  shadow  is  xeoeiTed  (XF=  F  q),  there  will  be  no  shadow. 

Pinally,  if  we  know  all  the  terms  in  either  equation,  except  A  B^  the 
length  of  the  object,  this  may  be  determined. 

4.  We  may,  seoondly,  regard  the  same  figure  as  indicating  yet  other 
mattera  If  we  imagine  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  left  to  right 
to  decussate,  or  pass  through  a  focus  at  A,  and  another  pencil  to  do 
the  like  at  By  en  will  represent  the  distance  between  the  two  shadows 
of  any  objed^  s,  lying  in  the  divergent  portions  of  the  pencils,  and 
<:'  B'  that  between  the  two  fdiadows  of  any  olgect,  x',  lying  in  the 
convergent  portions— that  if^  if  received  upon  a  screen,  as  implied  in 
the  diagram. 

Whcurefore,  in  the  first  case  the  objects  are  inverted  in  position  with 
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respect  to  the  foci;  in  the  other,  erect  In  either  case  the  distaaoe- 
between  the  two  shadows  Taries  as  that  between  the  two  foci ;  and 
that  between  the  two  former  is  to  that  between  the  two  latter  as  their 
respective  distances  from  the  object.  Hence,  too.  if  the  £bci»  pre- 
serving their  distance  ▲  b,  move,  whilst  the  positions  of  the  object  andi 
screen  remain  the  same,  the  separation  of  the  two  shadows  is  greater 
when  the  foci  approach  the  object;  when  a  b  arrives  at  the  object,  the 
two  shadows  are  infinitely  apart  Should  the  foci  be  brooght  up  to 
the  screen,  the  two  shadows  would  be  at  their  diataooe  (a  b)  from  eacH 
other.  But  if  we  assume  the  foci  to  be  fixed  as  weU  as  the  sereen, 
whilst  the  object  changes  its  place  (f  e  and  f'  e*  alone  to  vaiy),  the 
equations  (a)  and  (b)  show  how  the  approach  of  the  object  to  the  foci, 
on  their  respective  sides,  augments  the  separation  of  the  pair  of  the 
shadows;  and  that  if  e  F  =  e'  f',  the  distance  between  the  pair  in  the 
convergent  pencil  is  greater  than  that  between  the  pair  in  the  diver- 
gent by  twice  that  l«tween  the  foci.  If  the  object  touch  the  screen 
(ef  =  fg),  the  two  shadows  coalesce.  Bat  if  lif'-tof,  the  two 
shadows  are  twice  as  widely  sundered  as  the  focL 

Finally,  if  we  know  all  the  terms  in  equations  (a)  and  (b),  except 
E  F  or  e'  f',  the  place  of  the  object,  this  may  be  determined. 

5.  It  being  proposed  to  make  the  principles  above  explained  the 
fundamental  method  of  exploring  our  own  eyes,  we  most  not  forget 
that  the  screen,  our  own  retina,  is  curved,  nor  that  there  may  be  in 
eccentrical  parts  of  it  a  certain  amount  of  parallax  ficom  the  law  of 
vision  by  normals  to  it,  nor  that  the  rays  of  light  that  reach  it  are 
bent  by  ordinary  ocular  refiraotions.  Insomuch  that,  in  obtaining 
absolute  values  from  the  foregoing  proportions,  we  must  not  reckoD 
beyond  upon  more  or  less  approximate  resolta.  These  ctrcumstanoes, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  occasion  embanraasment;  because  we  shall 
find  no  gi*eat  difficulty  in  evading  or  correcting  such  abenati<mB.  And 
it  will  transpire,  as  we  proceed,  that  there  are  no  physiological  pro- 
blems of  any  prominence,  open  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  which 
comparative  results  alone  ai*e  not  efficacious 

Let  us  seek  for  pencils  of  rays  of  the  two  kinds,  which  may  be 
conveniently  thrown  upon  our  retina. 

The  diffused  light  of  day,  from  the  sky,  donds,  smooth  alieet  of 
water,  white  road,  or  wall  of  a  house,  admitted  into  the  eye  through  a 
fine  punctiu*e  in  a  card,  gives  a  good  divergent  penoil;  though  tiie 
convergent  one,  in  this  instance  lying  in  front  of  the  pmieturs^  is  not 
available. 

Neveii)hele88  with  light  issuing  from  small  luminous  discs  we  •can 
readily  command  all  such  pencils  as  we  need.  We  may,  by  means  of 
the  head  of  a  pin,  or  the  sur&ce  of  a  convex  lens,  nflect  into  the  eye, 
from  the  sun  or  a  candle-flame,  very  fine  divergent  pencils.  Or  use  the 
image  of  the  disc  formed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  of  short  focal  length 
for  this  purpose.  If  we  look  through  a  convex  lens  of  an  inch  focal 
length  towards  a  gas-  or  candle-flame,  remotely  (as  at  the  length  of  a 
long  room)  situated,  so  that  the  image  may  be  formed  at  or  near  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens,  that  there  may  be  yielded  a  rapidly  con- 
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Tergent  and  therefrom  divergent  pencil,  the  eye  may  receive,  to  more 
than  half  its  depth,  far  enongh  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  divergent 
or  conveigent  pencil  at  pleasure.  For  nice  observations  we  can  reduce 
the  flame  to  a  small  ronnd  disc,  by  fixing  before  it  a  card  with  a  small 
circular  aperture.  By  approaching  the  disc  we  can  introduce  the 
focus  deeper  into  the  eye.  By  placing  the  disc  at  our  back  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  viewing  its  image  in  a  mirror  at  the  other,  we  can 
double  the  distance  of  the  radiant.  In  a  word,  we  may  consider  our* 
selves  equipped  for  the  major  part  of  our  researches,  if  we  are  pro* 
vided  with  an  object-glass  of  a  microscope  of  an  inch  focus.  By 
fitting  the  tube  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  into  another  of  card-paper, 
we  can  slide  one  within  the  other,  so  as  to  introduce  the  focus  any 
metMiired  distance  into  the  eye. 

In  commencing,  however,  the  actual  application  of  the  geometrical 
deductions  of  3  and  4,  we  must  take  into  account  that  all  projections 
upon  the  retina  will  appear  inverted;  and  that  thus  what  has  been 
described  as  being  inverted  will  seem  to  be  erect,  and  what  as  erect, 
Hiverted* 

6.  If  a  single  pencil,  then,  diverge  (8)  from  a  point  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  eye,  this  point  will  be  the  apex,  as  it  were,  of  a  cone 
of  light,  the  size  and  shape  of  whose  retinal  base  will  depend  upon 
that  of  the  pupil,  of  which  indeed  it  will  be  an  erect,  and  therefore 
apparently  an  inverted,  luminous  image;  comprising  apparently  inverted 
images  of  all  the  objects  that  intrude  upon  the  cone,  in  apparently 
inverted  positions  with  respect  to  its  own  centre,  and  with  movements 
seemingly  diametrically  opposite  to  those  they  really  have,  if  any  of 
them  move  independently  of  the  eye  itself. 

If  we  use  the  lens,  and  carry  the  focal  point  towards,  and  then  into 
the  ocular  media,  it  will  arrive  at  a  depth  where  the  divei*gent  pencil 
will  no  longer  fill  the  pupil,  and  therefore  no  longer  project  a  complete 
image  of  the  margin  of  the  iris.  Still,  so  much  of  this  margin,  and 
of  whatever  else  f^ls  in  the  divergent  pencil,  will  display  the  inverted 
eflects  just  adverted  to :  while  whatever  has  been  embraced  by  the 
advanoing  cone  of  convergent  rays  will  appear  erect,  in  their  true 
positions  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  with  the  ackial  movements 
independent  of  the  eye  they  may  happen  to  have;  presenting  up  to 
this  point  a  complete  inversion  of  the  picture  we  had  of  the  same 
things  in  the  divogent  pencil. 

By  referring  to  I,  and  interpreting  the  word  in/mite,  as  applied  to 
an  image,  as  meaning  filling  the  retinal  field,  or  occupying  the  whole 
pencil  of  rays,  we  may  see  how  the  retinal  shadows  or  images  of  in* 
terrupting  bodies  vary  in  size,  as  the  focal  point  fells  before,  upon,  or 
behind  them.  Thus,  by  this  means  alone,  we  may  immediately  observe 
the  order  in  distance  ftom  the  retina,  iris^  or  tear,  or  any  known 
ocular  site,  in  which  such  bodies  occur. 

7.  There  is  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  eye  which  may  be  called  its  optic 
or  lenticular  centre,  as  nearly  that  where  the  rays  from  external  visible 
points  that  hold  a  elraightcovaBe  to  theii^  destination,  all  cross  each  other. 
Hence,  if  the  focus  of  the  lens  we  apply  to  the  eye  be  made  to  coincide 
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with  ibis  pointy  ita  zajrB  will  likewise  piooeed  imdiTerted  by  oealar 
refractions. 

lu  conoeiviog  in  the  diagram  tbe  screen  as  a  straight  line,  we  vir-^ 
tnally  represent  the  retina  by  its  tangent ;  and  we  may  do  this  lor 
small  angles,  becanse  in  them  the  leng&s  of  the  arc  and  tangent  do  not 
oppr^dMy  differ  from  eadi  other.  Whecefbre,  when  we  introduce  m 
&r  as  the  o|itio  oentoe,  a  pair  of  loci  ni^  enongh  together  to  osst  the 
corresponding  points  of  any  pair  of  shadows  we  may  wish  to  Tiew 
near  each  other,  we  adopt  the  best  expedienis  lor  ensanng  aooaiacj  ia 
nnmerical  resolts  deduced  from  the  foregoing  equations. 

In  attempting  from  3  and  4  calculations  aa  to  aiie  and  diih 
tanoe^  in  this  manner,  we  use  an  instrument  which  prevents  oer 
seeing  with  the  eye  which  we  are  exploring^  objects  of  the  extoml 
worl^  but  we  can  note  apparent  sizes  and  distanoes  of  the  imsges 
against  any  sur&oe  at  an  ascertained  distance  from  the  eye's  optie 
centre,  by  aid  of  the  other  eye. 

S^  We  may  take  the  eye*s  optic  radius  (making  Uie  e|»tic  oeatn 
•^  from  eye's  surface)  at  },  and  its  optic  axis  at  f  of  an  inoii. 
Whilst  the  depth  of  the  yitteoua  humour  is  |,  of  the  erfstalliDe 
lens  \,  and  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  cornea  together  also  \  of 
the  length  of  the  optic  axis.*  Then  an  actual  retinal  kngih  is  to  tbe 
apparent  as  ^  to  the  remotenees  in  inches  of  the  sur&oe  we  measoie 
upon  from  the  optic  centre.  We  may  mark  eyparimcntaUy  in  a 
given  case  the  distance  of  the  focal  images  of  the  two  discs  fiEom  the 
centre  of  the  lens  we  use^  and  calculate  the  separation  of  these  iiasgea^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  eye;  or  employ  the  usual  fbcmula  for  sn^a 
purpose. 

9.  K  we  now  have  recourse  to  two  orosaiQg  pencils  (4  and  6),  of 
the  pairs  iji  like  images  projected  upon  the  retina,  those  images  con- 
tributed by  tiie  right-hand  source  of  divergent  rays  will  be  umh  on  the 
right  of  their  liallows.  But  when  we  derive  our  divergent  pencils  firon 
the  images  of  a  cou^de  of  bright  discs  (€)  by  means  of  a  lens,  these 
images  have  respectively  changed  sides  in  xisgard  of  their  disos^  so  that 
the  projections  by  the  right-hand  disc  eyi^ear  on  tbe  left  of  theiK 
fellows,  whilst  those  rendraed  by  the  convergent  pencil  of  the  right* 
hand  (Use  lall,  in  i^pearance  also,  on  the  right  of  their  taUovs. 

As  the  pnoeipal  tranie^avent  structures  of  the  eye  axe  an  altera- 
tion of  soUd  and  fluid  media,  a  very  ixHigh  appUoeiian  of  our  mlM 
would  enable  us  to  observe  in  which  of  these  media  any  shadow- 
throwing  body  is  situated,  because  those  of  one  kind  will  be  fixed 
in  the  eye,  whilst  the  others  will  float  in  it;  those  occurring  anteriorly 
to  the  coiyunctiva,  and  the  iris  within  the  globe  being  moveable  at 
our  pleasure,  without  the  globe  itaelf  being  duturbed.  Thus^  an  eye- 
lash, tear,  iris,  an  object  in  the  crystalline,  and  one  in  the  vitreoa^ 
with  a  couple  of  divergent  pencils  in  front  of  the  eye,  would  cast  pairs 
of  shadows,  subtending  angles  leas  and  less  in  the  <nder  iu  which  their 
causes  are  here  cited.  But  when  the  saoke  bodies  are  immerged  in  a 
couple  of  convergent  pencils,  the  pair  of  shadows  of  the  eyebusb  sab- 

•  These  mean  ralaes  are  gathered  from,  *  Pbysiologische  Optic/  Ton  H.  Helmholtz,  3 10, 
Enejk.  d.  Phys. 
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tend  th«  leMt  angles  «Bd»  in  order,  the  oikera  greater  and  greater 
angles*  This  sort  of  reversal  is  a  striking  events  so  that  the  mere 
passing  of  the  imaginary  line  that  ^ias  the  two  foci  from  before- 
backwards^  telle  us  at  onoe  which  of  two  oonlar  bodies  is  deeper. 

10.  For  the  clearer  nnderstanding  of  a  modificatiop  of  the  mode  of 
investigatioiL  by  two  pencils^  of  practical  moment,  we  may  remark^ 
that  could  we  look  with  the  same  eye»  and  at  the  same  instant^  towards 
a  distant  small  luminous  disc,  through  two  side  by  side  convex  lensea. 
with  paraUel  axes,  the  right  hand  lens  would  fUng  its  image  of  the 
disc  to  the  r^ht  of  that  of  the  other,  and  all  the  feUow  shadows 
thrown  in  the  two  diveigent  pencils  woald  be  seea  in  just  sooh  ma« 
tnal  rdation,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  light  from  two  panctores  or 
two  lucid  points^  wh^:efore  the  convergent  pencils  from  the  lenses  would 
so  project  the  objects  Ijring  in  them  that  the  images  caused  by  the 
right-haikl  leaa  would  appear  on  the  left  of  tiiieir  feUowa 

Hence,  if  we  gaae  through  a  dngle  puncture  in  a  card  at  the  apex, 
of  some  tosestiial  ot;geot  visible  against  the  sky,  or  a  fixed  spot  of  any 
lominpas  sur&oe,  orgase  straight  forward  towards  a  lucid  disc  through 
a  lena^  iiad  move  the  card  or  lens  about  across  the  optic  axis,  perpeii-> 
dkndarly  to  it-«4aiibM89  care  wUh  tke  lent  (»  heepiiSM^is  ahoayepatraMA 
to  iitdfcT  to  the  optie — we  may  affirm  that  a  dark  spot,  owing  to  a 
Uiud  place  in  the  retina,  or  some  thin  object  resting  flat  upon  the 
viaaal  Bentient  points,  will  not  i^pear  to  move,  and  that  the  dutdow 
of  oljeets  will  seem  to  travel  in  tim  tame  direction  as  the  card  or  lens^ 
with  a  perpetually  incieasing  velocity,  as  they  are  situated  nearer  ta 
the  point  of  divergenca  Whilst  wltatever  objects  are  encountered  by 
the  convergent  pencil  will  seem  to  make  excursions  in  the  adoerte 
direction  to  wiiatthe  lens  does,  with  a  swiftness  continually  decreasing 
as  the  olgeet  is  further  in  advance  of  the  point  of  convergence.  We 
have  merely  to  tarn  ^e  lens  upon  its  axis  to  rotate  its  c^mtoits  so  as 
to  distinguish  them  from  retinal  objects. 

True  it  is  that  we  cannot  see  the  remote  disc  through  the  lens. 
But  u  moving  it  at  adfomd,  the  nearly  parallel  rays  from  the  disc 
must  keep  pasaiDg  every  point  in  the  substance  of  the  leas  in  the  same 
style,  or  all  such  rays  fora  given  point  in  the  i^ass  would  M\  upon  the 
cornea  paraliel  to  one  another,  and  thus  upcm  the  same  retinal  points 
So  that  the  extremity  of  the  short  tube  in  which  the  lens  is  set,  seoL 
through  or  beyond  the  latter,  or  any  of  the  nutnerous  obstacles  to 
the  fr«e  passage  of  light,  so  common  in  glass  lenses^  will  seem  to  abide 
fmtt  ttiU  in  their  original  sites,  however  widely  the  lens  be  borne 
across  the  optic  axis,  yiddmgjixed  pcmtt  for  our  regard  to  rest  upon, 
of  the  most  commodious  soctb  In  <^er  words,  in  these  cross  excur- 
mona,  images  due  to  the  lens  and  those  due  to  the  retina  sufler  na 
displacement,  whilst  the  rate  of  movement  continually  accelerates  aa 
the  object  imaged  approadies  the  focal  pmnt,  the  movement  being 
evinced  in  a  retrograde  manner  with  respect  to  that  of  the  Una,  &r 
objects  betiroen  it  and  the  focal  point,  and  with  that  of  the  leas  for 
ihuDse  between  the  focal  point  and  the  retina.  Thus,  in  a  case  in 
which  divergent  pencils,  especially  if  from  points  anterior  to  the  eye, 
as  in  the  usual  entoptical  methods,  yielding  parallaxes  in  the  same 
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direction,  would  produce  no  dis^goiBhable  di^rence,  when  there  i» 
room  enough  between  two  bodies  situated  a  litUe  deepa:  one  than  the 
other  in  the  eye,  for  a  focal  point  to  be  carried  transveraely  between 
them,  their  images  appear  to^y  a$und&r.  Just  as  when  the  line  j<»uing 
two  foci  derived  from  two  lights  is  placed  between  the  objects,  this  great 
opposite  deflection  may  be  witnessed  by  noticing  on  which  side  tbat 
image  of  each  pair  lies  that  vanishes  when  we  shut  off  one  lig|bt  by  the 
hand. 

1 L  Yet,  when  we  have  thus  provided  ourselves  with  devices  for 
determining  the  localities,  sectional  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  bodies 
connected  with  the  visual  organs,  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  our 
sight,  we  have  not  exhausted  our  means  of  researoh.  Because  the 
form  and  refractive  power  of  a  transparent  body  may  appreciably  in- 
fluence the  features  of  its  image ;  and  inflection  of  light  occurs  both  at 
the  edges  of  these  and  of  opaque  bodies;  whilst  all  the  bodies  may  reflect 
light  These  different  phenomena  may  happen  more  or  less  separately 
or  mixed,  may  be  distinct  in  their  character,  or  may  so  fiur  simulate 
another  sort  of  phenomena  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
But  hero,  too,  it  will  trauspbne  that  the  use  of  the  two  kinds  of  pencils 
is  of  much  greater  efficacy  than  that  of  the  divergent  only.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  moro  convenient  to  take  the  ef^ts  hero  alluded  to  into 
consideration  in  our  actual  anal3rsis  of  the  accidental  phenomena^ 
since  we  shall  then  be  aided  in  our  interprotations  by  comparing  one 
with  another.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  a  few 
words  on  a  special  topic  or  two  claiming  our  attention  in  this  study. 

1 2.  We  notice,  then,  that  the  shadow  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  lens  is  screwed,  as  seen  on  the  distal  side  of  the  glass 
towards  a  round  lucid  disc,  shows  a  series  of  concentric  ciroles,  or 
alternations  of  bright  and  dark  external  fringes  from  inflexion  of  light 
at  the  edge  of  the  tube;  that  like  external  flringes  surround  the 
shadows  of  all  the  foreign  particles  that  ostensibly  stud  the  glas&  In 
addition  to  which,  if  the  body  be  narrow,  the  very  middle  of  its 
shadow  is  illuminated  from  inflection  at  its  sides,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  other  internal  fringes  strong  enough  to  be  thus  visibla 
The  central  luminosity  in  the  shadow  of  a  small  round  particle  being  a 
round  area  of  about  the  same  brightness  aa  the  average  light  yielded 
by  the  lens — ^&cts  in  accordance  with  ascertained  laws  of  light.  If  we 
use  an  elongated  disc,  as  a  candle-flame,  these  effects  must  necessarily 
be  best  seen  in  objects  that  aro  parallel  to  the  flame's  length.  Inflec- 
tive phenomena  in  the  convergent  and  divergent  pencils  resemble  each 
other. 

13.  Phenomena  of  interference,  by  inflection  of  white  lights  i» 
attended  with  manifestation  of  colour,  and  perhaps,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster 
affirms,  by  careful  scrutiny  we  may  discern  inflective  colours  from  ocular 
objects.  But  the  appearances  we  are  to  investigate  are  so  immenjed  in 
a  pervading  coloration,  the  o£&pring  of  ocular  chromatic  dispersion, 
that  no  other  kind  merits  attention.  Thus,  the  image  of  the  pupil 
obtained  in  white  light  from  a  lucid  point,  within  the  least  focal 
distance  of  the  eye,  is  a  perfect  spectrum  of  the  point,  whose  middle  ia 
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oocDpied  by  the  most,  and  drcamferenoe   by  the  leadt  refraDgible 
colour. 

14.  If  wo  look  through  a  puncture  in  a  card,  a  straight  narrow 
object,  as  a  pin,  passed  across  its  axis  a  little  without  the  card,  only 
appears  straight  when  it  coincides  with  the  diameter  of  the  pupil's 
image,  seeming  to  curve  continually  with  a  more  marked  concavity 
towards  the  centre,  as  it  retires  from  it.  An  effect  ascrilted  by  Dr.  T. 
Young  to  ocular  refraction.*  It  may  be  appended  that,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  pin.  passed  between  the  eye  and  puncture  seems  straight 
only  at  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  becoming  more  convex  towards  it  as  it 
leaves  it.  These  i*emarks  may  be  applied  (6)  to  our  oiker  convergent 
and  divergent  pencils  respectively. 

The  ocular  refractions  gather  the  rays  that  enter  the  pupil  from  a 
radiant  point  just  before  the  cornea^  to  a  less  image  of  it  than  it  would 
otherwise  have,  and  in  like  manner  diminishes  the  images  of  all  ocular 
bodies ;  and  as  the  eye  is  mthdrawn  frx>m  the  radiant  this  diminution 
goes  on,  until,  when  it  is  able  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  all  the  images  vanish.  There  is  a  point  about  a  half  of  an 
inch  from  the  cornea,  where  the  rays  from  the  radiant  fall  upon  the 
retina  parallel  to  one  another,  and  which  has  been  named  the  "  anterior 
focus  of  the  eye."  And  assuming  that  the  rays  also  traverse  the 
vitreous  humour  parallel  to  each  other  (in  §  lY.  I  shall  demur  to  this 
supposition),  the  images  of  all  bodies  residing  in  it  would  equal  in  dia- 
meter the  bodies  themselves.  Doncan  measured  these  bodies  in  this  way. 

Listing  looked  through  a  puncture  from  one  fixed  external  point  to 
another,  and  observed  how  the  images  of  ocular  objects  shifted  their 
places  in  that  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  judged  of  their  depths  in  the  eye 
relative  to  that  of  the  iris.  Brewster^t  by  means  of  a  lens  of  "  very 
short  focus,**  gets  from  two  sources  of  light  two  radiant  ])oints,  at  an 
aaoertainable  interval  near  the  cornea,  so  as  to  throw  two  images  of  a 
filament  near  tiie  retina,  ''just  in  contact,"  in  order  to  calculate  the 
distance  of  the  filament  from  the  retina.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
proposed  to  correct  for  ocular  refractions.  Bonders  afterwards  modi- 
fied the  plan  of  these  radiants  just  in  advance  of  the  cornea,  to  calcu- 
late the  distances  of  objects  more  remote  from  the  retina.  He  assumed 
the  parallaxes  of  the  iris  and  other  objects  to  be  respectively  to  each 
other  as  their  retinal  distances.  This,  however,  could  only  really  happen 
•  if  the  i&ys  from  each  pencil  passed  from  the  iris  to  the  retina  parallel 
to  each  other.:^ 

§  II.  Eydashea^  Eydids^  and  Cor\}u7ictlval  Fluids. 

15.  The  eyelashes,  the  most  advanced  of  these,  when  immersed  in 
either  kind  of  pencil,  exhibit  diffractive  efiiBots  like  bodies  spoken  of 
in  11  and  13.  The  hair  also  reflects  light  into  the  eye,  and  when  it 
does  this  from  a  small  luminous  disc,  yields  a  diveigent  pencil,  limited 
in  one  direction  at  least  by  the  iris,  according  to  the  place  of  the  disc, 
and  more  or  less  perfectly  displaying  the  contents  of  the  eye. 

•  Bakeriftn  Lecture,  1800.    Fhil.  Trans.,  1801,  p.  68. 
t  Paper  cit.,  p.  7.  X  Allg.  Encjkl.  d.  Fhy».  s.  l«l-». 
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16.  The  IvbrioatiDg  flnidfl  are  Ireqoeiitly  bo  eqnaUy  diffiued  o?Br 
the  coiijimctiT%  that  our  pencils  fail  to  discloee  them ;  but  iriih  tttang 
escampleB  present^  we  may  see  with  dtvei^ge&t  rays  both  opaque  «ad 
illuminated  pictures  of  drops  of  fluid,  a  oontrai-iety  announenig  a 
diflisrenoe  in  fona,  boih  drops  being  traiMfiareiit,  to  the  effect  iiktA  tlw 
former  are  elenUed  and  the  latter  depresMd  in  the  middle.  Thw  the 
•oonTex  tear  (the  more  frequent  kind)  brightens  its  image  and  giyes 
shade  to  its  areola,  by  abetncting  from  the  diTetgency  of  the  rays  that 
penetrate  it^  whilst  in  the  oth^  case  the  areola  is  bxightened  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  ima^.  When  these  drops  are  immeteed  in  a  ooa- 
Teirgent  pencil,  the  illuminated  image  becomes  dark,  and  the  dariceoed 
image  bright^  the  convex  tear,  by  inoreasuig  the  oonrergency  of  tbe 
rays  that  pass  through  it,  causes  them  to  diyerge  sooner^n  the  mass 
of  raysy  whilst  in  t^  other  case  they  do  not  meet  so  early. 


Fio.  9 — «  and  5  are  two  dropt  of  ooi^aiietiral  fluid  in  a  dirogent,  a'  and  ¥  tbe 
tame  In  a  oonvergent,  pendl. 

These  little  knses,  if  we  look  at  a  candle-flame  through  a  leo%  tend  to 
formereot  or  inverted  iBiages  of  it,  according  to  their  own  iiBim.  Thsf 
average  from  ^W^  ^  ^^Tfth  of  an  inch  in  dkuEaeter  (7). 

The  rays  passing  by  and  through  these  tears  inteitoe  with  eacih 
other,  so  that  a  series  of  fringes  surround  the  light  mid  dark  inagei; 
four,  five,  or  more  alteraatioiis  may  be  counted,  or  in  a  flattiah  tear  in 
a  fl&e  divergent  pencil,  perhaps  twenty  ezquisitdy  fine  onsa  Ihe 
illuminated  middies  of  the  images  of  the  team  are  hroadv  and 
brighter  for  the  siae  of  the  ol^ect  than  in  the  exampla  of  an  cftqp^ 
body,  whose  image  preserves  a  like  middle  boUi  in  divengent  and  ocm- 
vergent  rays  (12). 

These  tears  on  the  otherwise  naked  eye  display  round  a  candk- 
flame  a  series  of  wide  brighter  and  darker  rings,  and  in  ^ns  common 
way  obtrude  upon  us  phenomena  like  those  desciibed  ahova  A 
convex  tear  by  the  divergent  pencil  which  proceeds  from  the  imag9  «f 
the  flame  formed  by  it  a  little  within  the  cornea^  manifests  beantiiul^ 
the  contents  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  chromatic  di^iexsicn  of  the 
eye,  combined  with  that  of  the  tear,  is  usually  obvious  in  the  poictl 
from  a  tear.  An  eyelash  seen  through  it  against  a  flame  oflen  seems 
curved,  if  it  falls  laterally  to  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  owing  to  tbe 
refractions  of  the  tear  and  eye  (14). 

When  the  upper  eyelid  is  lifted,  we  observe  to  follow  it  (upwards  in 
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a  oonTwgeiit  and  downwards  in  a  divergent  pencil),  often,  a  series  of 
dn^K.  Helmholts  notes  Uiis  upward  morement,  adding,  <'tbat  when 
the  upper  eyelid  is  lifted,  it  draws  after  it  the  Tiaoons  mooosities,  (<<  die 
xahen  Schkiintheile  nacbzieht.")*  The  oonjnnotiva  must  tend  to  drag 
off  some  of  a  limited  quantity  of  any  sort  of  fluid  carried  over  it  by 
attiaetion  into  the  angle  between  it  and  the  upper  lid. 

If  the  eyelids  be  kept  closed  by  OTen  a  slight  pressure  from  the 
finger  for  a  while,  the  marks  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  finger,  will  persist  in  the  conjnnotiya  for  some 
time;  the  true  seat  of  the  ''curdled"  appearance  is  easily  detected 
by  3  and  4,  and  the  nature  oi  its  inequities  analysed,  if  we  wish. 

17.  Furthermore,  whilst  employing  the  diveigent  pencil,  let  an 
eyelid  encroach  upon  it,  and  we  observe  along  its  shaidow,  which  jb 
disposed  to  bend  its  middle  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupiFs  image 
(14),  and  approaches  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  series  of  fringes; 
but  if  we  quickly  withdraw  a  lid  which  had  rested  awhile  in  one 
place,  a  luminous  band  bearing  several  fringes  remains  behind,  longer 
than  a  luminous  impression  would  be  extant  upon  the  retina,  fr^m 
a  linear  accumulation  of  fluid  left  by  the  retreating  lid.  The  con- 
vergent pencil  modifies  these  appearances  as  in  other  cases.  Also, 
we  are  aware  that  a  little  bar  of  fluid,  as  it  were  a  little  prism, 
vertically  concave  in  frnont  from  the  attractions  of  the  eye  and  lid, 
must  gather  along  the  edge  of  each  lid,  so  that  in  &ct  the  image 
of  this  bar  in  divergent  light  is  projected  upon  the  retina  coinci- 
dently  with  the  bright  space  whidi  inflection  at  the  lid  would  place 
next  its  shadow.  Thus,  by  the  intervention  of  the  fluid  bar,  the 
rays  that  pass  near  the  lid  escape  the  usual  refraction  of  the  cornea, 
which  would  bend  them  towards  the  pupil's  centre,  and  are  either 
bent  less  or  not  at  all,  or  deviate  in  the  opposite  direction,  whilst 
light  is  moreover  inflected  both  at  the  lid  and  fluid;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  comparatively  vexy  weak  beam  of  the  pencil  r^tected  from 
the  fluid  and  lid,  which  is  rwUy  thrown  across  the  axis  of  the  pencil 
towards  that  margin  of  the  pupil  which  is*  on  the  side  <^  the  other 
lid,  from  the  refracted  beam,  and  may  be  easily  seen  as  the  lid  just 
arrives  at  the  margin  of  the  papiL 

To  the  refractive  powers  of  the  fluid  bar  are  due  the  upward  and 
downward  streams  of  light  that  issue  from  flames  when  the  lower  and 
upper  lids  req>eotively  advance  upon  the  cornea;  to  these,  with  the 
said  inflections,  are  owing  the  supemumeraiy  cresoentiB  when  the  lids 
axe  winked  together  nearly  parallel  to  a  new  moon.  If  we  carry  from 
the  lid  the  back  of  a  knife  over,  whilst  the  blade  is  perpendicular  to, 
the  cornea,  with  a  candle  so  placed  that  the  knife  reflects  a  beam  of 
light  into  the  eye,  when  we  let  the  back  rest  on  the  cornea,  the  fluid 
wiU  instantly  form  the  refracting  prism  described,  and  correqK>nding 
phenomena  re8ult.t 

•  Allg.  Encyk.  d.  Phys.  t.  151.  Hli  deserlptlon  of  these  Borikee-phenomeDft  fit>m 
divergent  light  agrees  well  with  the  above  i  but  I  had  anttdpated  him,  ezoept  In  the 
Instanoe  qaoied. 

t  In  London  Medical  Oaxette.  April  31, 1848, 1  show  in  detail  how  each  bright  stream 
is  due  to  a  "prism,  so  to  speak,  or  flragment  of  a  concave  lens  of  fluid**  on  a  lid. 
Helmholts,  op.  cU.  s.  146,  ascribes  the  explanation  to  Mejrer,  1868,  Poggd.  Ann.  laoudz. 
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The  sireams  are  limited  pencila  divergiDg  ftom  tlie  ^e's  sur&ctt. 
By  Bearl  J  cloeing  the  lids  we  maj  get  such  a  pencil  thioiigh  the  small 
aperture  thus  prodaced.  Oa  acoaaot  of  the  eyeJashea,  more  than  one 
such  orifice  may  result^  or  there  may  be  at  the  same  time,  if  thoe  be 
a  diBC  of  light  before  as,  a  pencil  from  a  tear  or  frcnn  reflection  at  one 
of  the  hairs.  All  these  manifest  the  oontrata  of  the  deep  porta  oi  tiie 
eye,  with  its  chromatic  aberration. 

§  IIL  Ins  and  Crystalline  Lens. 

20.  Neither  the  conjunctiva  nor  the  cornea  seems  to  contain  any 
bodies  to  transmit  shadows  distinguishable  from  irregularities  on 
the  8urfi9ice  and  the  fluids  thereon,  nor  can  anything  be  seen  in  the 
aqueous  humour. 

But  at  due  depth  from  the  tears  (8)  we  encounter  the  iris,  and  iu  a 
pencil  of  rays  whose  focal  point  is  not  too  near  to  it,  we  observe  a  series 
of  inflective  fringes;  in  light  from  a  brilliaut  point  in  advance  of  the 
eye,  even  closing  in  rings  upon  the  very  centre  of  the  pupil's  image. 
With  me,  as  with  others,  this  image  is  not  circular.  I  And  it  of  an 
oval  figure,  rather^  whose  axis  is  vertical, — and  somewhat  differing 
for  my  two  eyes. 

In  my  left  eye,  apparently  commencing  at  the  same  depth  as  the 
iris,  and  ranging  through  a  depth  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  I  meet  with  many  small  opaque  bo<&es  of  irregular  outline,  fixed 
in  the  globe.  They  ai-e  evidently  scattered  through  the  substance  of 
the  lens.  The  lens  of  my  right  eye  is  much  freer  from  such  objects, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  displaying  several 
larger  objects  which  are  near  its  posterior  face.  One  or  two  of  these 
seem  semi-opaque,  whilst  there  are  five  or  six  discs  of  a  higher  refracting 
power  than  the  general  substance  of  the  lens,  and  situated  more  away 
from  its  axis.  If  (speaking  in  terms  of  an  inch)  I  introduce  (7  and  8) 
a  pair  of  foci  -^^  apart  as  &r  as  the  optic  centre,  so  that  in  the  con- 
vergent pencils  the  shadows  of  a  tear  (^j^  from  the  said  centre)  are 
retinaUt/  3^^  apart,  and  those  of  the  iris  {-^^  firom  said  centre)  ^y, 
these  large  objects  appear  in  the  divergent  pencils  with  shadows 
showing  not  more  than  a  retinal  separation  of  their  centres  of  y^,  which 
places  them  as  far  back  from  the  iris  as  the  posterior  vertex  of  the 
lens,  which  should  be  ^^^  from  the  optic  centre.  Two  of  these  objects 
have  real  diameters  of  ^^  and  ^^.  They  may  be  masses  of  cho- 
lesterine  or  fat  like  the  microscoj^e  has  encountered  iu  the  crystalline, 
and  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
smaller  opaque  bodies  may  be  earthy  particles.  They  seem  to  undergo 
no  change.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  two  of  the  refracting  specks 
for  eighteen  years. 

With  a  fine  divergent  pencil  a  tuft  of  bright  lines,  of  a  straighter 
character  iu  my  right  eye  than  in  the  left,  radiate  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  whilst  finer  ones  radiate  between  them  or  arise 

e.  429.  The  pale  reflected  beam,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  described  bj  any  one 
but  myself.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bright  beam  itself  was  fbojn  reflection  at 
the  lid. 
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from  them.  The  largest  of  these  lines  plainly  cany  diffractive  fringes, 
and  lu  a  convergent  pencil  form  shady  dark  lines.  They  are  found 
on  either  surface  of  the  lens,  and  (as  Dr.  T.  Toung  suggested)  are 
dearly  caused  by  the  stellate  structure  of  that  body,  as  presented  at 
its  two  sur&ces.  Whilst  the  phenomena  mentioned  seem  to  show  that 
the  ipodified  substance  of  which  the  star  is  composed  must  project  in 
its  middle  line  a  little  above  the  general  face  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  I'efracting  ridge,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  strongest  (whose 
ridge  may  be  -^^jfj^ofsxi  inch  in  breadth)  lines  to  the  weakest  ones  for  the 
effects  are  so  delicate,  that  they  vanish  away  in  most  of  the  examples,  on 
the  nigh  approach  of  the  focus  of  our  exploring  lens.  From  intervening 
between  the  anterior  face  and  the  retina,  the  vertex  and  limbs  of  the 
posterior  star  are  the  more  visible,  the  limbs  of  the  other  seeming  to' 
peep  between  the  hinder  ones.  The  image  of  the  predominant  vertex 
usually  deviates  from  the  middle  of  the  pupil.  In  my  case,  for  a  lucid 
point  at  my  reading  distance,  it  appears  as  if  lying  at  about  ^  of  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  pupil  from  its  apparent  lower  edge,  and  in  my  left 
eye  slightly  towards  the  (xppatr&d  left  edge.  Besides,  there  is  a  per- 
vading dotted  faint  cloudiness  of  the  lens  or  capsule,  which  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  analyse. 

If  we  introduce  a  pair  of  foci  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  in  equation  (b)  from  2  in  the  sense  of  4,  makci 
F'g's^,  and  e'f's=^  of  the  optic  axis,  we  find  that  an  object  falling, 
in  the  pair  of  convergent  pencils  at  the  anteiior  surface  of  the  lens^ 
would  have  c/d',  the  separation  of  its  retinal  shadows,  equal  to 
5  A  B.  If  we  now  suppose  the  retina  to  retreat  from  the  lens  by  \  of 
the  optic  axis,  or  f'  g'  =  ^^,  c'  d'  =  ^-^^  =  6  A  b  nearly,  giving  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  shadows  jth  further  asunder.  By  comparing  the 
separation  of  the  shadows  with  that  between  two  of  the  globules  that 
are  observed  to  be  attached  to  the  hyaloid  by  short  threads,  we  might, 
readily  detect  such  a  deviation  as  the  one  imagined,  did  it  take  place.. 
It  is  deduce<l  by  Dr.  Young  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  from 
vision  for  infinite  distance  to  that  of  nearest  distinct  vision,  through 
an  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  optic  axis,  would  require  the  axis 
to  be  lengthened  by  one  seventh  of  itself.*  It  thus  appears  that 
did  all  this  extension  occur  between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  which 
the  properties  of  the  latter  forbid  us  to  accept,  we  could  entoptically 
detect  such  an  alteration.  But  if  the  axis  lengthen  much  in  its 
anterior  portion,  so  that  objects  in  or  upon  the  eye  move  much^ 
where  we  can  easily  bring  the  foci  into  their  vicinity,  it  will  be 
found  by  substituting  the  proper  numbers  in  equations  (a)  or  (b)^ 
that  ^}ery  considerable  deviations  in  the  separations  of  the  pair  of 
shadows  result.  In  a  word,  any  change  in  distance  between  a  tear 
and  the  iiis,  between  the  latter  and  a  speck  in  the  lens,  between 
any  two  of  these  specks  themselves,  at  all  approaching  one-seventh  of 
the  optic  axis,  could  not  £Eiil  to  be  observed  by  the  methods  adduced. 
Hence  the  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to  readily  ascertain  (I  am  not 
sure  that  we  may  not  detect  some  movement  between  the  tears  and 
•  FhU.  Trantn  1801,  p.  68. 
46xxin.  *18 
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iris  or  bodies  in  tbe  lens)  that  the  pair  of  i^adows  after  tlie 
aceoramodation,  do  Taiy  their  apparent  distance  from  eaeh  other, 
in  a  negative  fashion,  supports  the  opinion  of  Yoang,  Helmholtz,  &e., 
that  focal  adaptation  takes  place  by  a  change  in  the  Jbrm  of  the  lens, 
as  that  supposition  is  the  only  one  whi^  requires  a  Toy  miniite 
(^th  of  an  inch  in  the  lens,  8a3rs  Young)  alteration  in  length  aloDg 
the  optic  axis. 

23.  Tonng,  and  all  subsequent  observers,  notice  a  want  of  symmetry 
in  ocular  refVactions,  so  that  the  focal  adaptation  which  would  bring 
the  rays  from  a  lucid  point  which  fall  in  the  vertical  plane  most 
accurately  to  a  point,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  brings  those  of  a 
transverse  plane  most  so.  Toung  ascribed  this  to  the  influence  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

24.  Theinflective  fringes  of  the  edge  of  theiris  involved  in  ocular  chro- 
matic dispersion,  and  the  stellate  figure  of  the  crystalline  lens,  wherever 
any  portions  happen  to  be  parallel  to  a  linear  bright  space,  tend  to  arrange 
themselves  along  it,  so  as  to  form  supplementary  images  of  it,  to  do 
this,  through  the  boundary  lines,  to  lett-ers  in  a  book.  And  wherever 
a  series  of  alternations  of  dark  and  white  lines  occur  <^  a  oertaia 
breadth,  especially  if  the  lines  be  curved,  to  cause  such  effects  to  crofls 
one  another.  Thus,  whenever  we  stare  at  such  a  series  until  the  pupil 
dilates  and  the  eye  loses  its  local  adjustment  ior  their  distance  from  it^ 
a  very  singular  exhibition  of  broken^  or  intercurrent  white  and  ooloored 
Hues  results.* 

^  IV.  The  Vitreous  Body. 

25.  Perhaps  it  would  help  my  readers  to  a  readier  apprehension  of 
the  chief  points  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  in  investigating  the  nature 
of  the  vitreous  body,  if  I  place  before  them,  as  preliminary  to  entering 
upon  details,  something  like  a  definition  descriptive  of  my  views  of  the 
visible  texture  floating  within  it,  by  which  entoptical  researches  are 
guided^  and  the  structural  inferences  to  which  I  have  been  led  after  a 
diligent  study  of  its  movements. 

From  the  voaUs  of  the  ca/vUy  behind  the  crystaUine  lens,  as  far  asU  is 
Uned  hy  hyaloid  merr^ane^  there  springs  into  view  a  lax  network  of 
headed  fibre,  v^uch  is  the  frams  of  an  invisible  membrane  thai  divides 
the  peripheric  portion  of  the  viireovs  into  a  certain  number  of  little 
<:hamber8f  separating  them  from  each  other,  and  from  a  larger  middle  one. 

Tliese  compartments  are  filled  %oiih  flvids  of  graduated  density ^  in 

•  Ab  I  gather  tnm  Hdmholtz's  reproduction  (Encyk.  cit.,  s.  153).  Listing  (Beit.  z.  pbys. 
Optik.  1846)  pictures  the  entoptical  oharacteristics  of  the  crystalline  lens  just  as  J  hare 
done.  But  the  larger  bodies  which  he  describes  corresponding  to  those  that  I  have  above 
glFen,  he  connects  with  the  anUrior  portion  of  the  capeuie,  and  apparently  also  tbe 
sqialler  ones  which  I  regard  as  dispersed  throughout  the  lens*  He  speaks  of  tbe  stellate 
figure  as  owing  to  "  dark  radial  lines."  He  also  sketches  a  sort  of  •*  irregular  star"  of 
bright  stripes  (Stre^ftn)  issuing  fh>m  near  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  which  he  coalectiirei 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eepBraUon  of  the  capsule  from  the  cornea  in  tbe  fetal 
state.  These  nice  distinctions  with  the  entoptical  method  he  used  cannot,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  safely  made,  and  I  am  rather  disposed  to  suspect  that  even  the  irregular  star  was  aa 
aspect  of  the  true  stellate  figure  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  lens.  Helmholu  seems  to  imjAj 
that  the  maniibld  images  of  lines.  See.,  through  the  stellate  figure  was  explained  by  Got 
<Uber  Diplopia  monophthalmlca.  Dissert.  ZUrich,  1854).  I  do  not  know  if  Gut,  or  aoy 
other  observer,  had  noticed  like  effeefte  from  the  frit. 
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such  order,  iha€  the  densest  lies  next  the  capsule  of  the  tens,  and  the  rarest 
next  the  reiina,  so  thai  the  vitreous  body  is  a  eompcnmd  optical  in* 
strument,  whose  anterior  constituents  excd  the  posterior  in  refradivs 
power. 

26.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  exploration  of  oar  visnal  organs  for 
the  Yerification  of  this  statement,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
forces  are  likely  to  act  upon  a  reticulation  thus  attached  in  a  cavity 
filled  with  fluid,  so  as  to  occasion  its  parts  to  migrate. 

Tint,  it  must  be  i^membered  that  when  the  ^obe  rotates,  the  fluids 
within  will  relatively  rotate.  Ko  matter  about  what  axis  the  rotation 
ensues,  whether  about  one  through  the  globe's  centre  by  turning  in  its 
orbit,  or  about  any  other  by  the  movement  of  the  head,  or  of  our 
whole  person,  the  vitreous  fluid  will  strive  to  abide  absdut«ly  at  rest ; 
or,  translation  of  the  orbit  apart,  rotate  within  its  cavity,  through  the 
same  angle.  But  in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  from  the  web,  if 
not  from  some  friction  between  the  fluid  and  the  parietes  of  the  cavity, 
the  latter  must  ultimately  concur  in  the  rotation.  And  as  to  the 
objects  visible  in  the  fluid,  their  connexions  must  exercise  control  over 
their  movements.  Thus  we  have  a  modified  result,  or  upon  the  whole, 
the  objects  in  the  vitreous  will  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation^ 
but  will  start  from  their  places  at  later  respective  instants  than  tha 
beginning  of  that  act.  Then  go  equally  with  the  rate  of  rotation.  And 
when  the  ocular  rotation  is  arrested,  they  will  continue  theirs  awhile 
longer,  through  the  inerda  of  the  now  rotating  fluid,  until  the  fluid 
ceases  to  move,  or  until  they  reach  the  ends  of  their  tethers;  when, 
afber  a  momentary  pause,  they  tend  to  regain  their  original  sites  by 
retraction,  or  the  web*s  elasticity.  Independently  of  these  connexions^ 
rotation  of  the  fluid  in  its  vessel  would  cause  the  objects  nearest  the 
wall  to  journey  through  the  greatest  linear  spaces,  and  the  others 
gradually  through  less,  until  at  the  centre  of  the  entire  diamber  they 
would  remain  at  rest. 

Though  the  principles  here  sketched  are  found  on  trial  to  be  gene- 
rally agreeable  with  the  movements  of  the  bodies  visible  in  the 
vitreous,  yet  we  discover  that  their  operation  is  disturbed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  force  causing  movements  solely  in  the  vertical  direction  ai 
the  instant,  whatever  point  of  the  eye's  drcumference  happens  to  be 
then  uppermost ;  and  which  most  therefore  proceed  from  a  di^Terenoe 
in  specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  contents  of  Uie  vessel 

If  the  axis  <^  the  eye  be  hoiisontal,  whether  we  stand  erect  or  lie 
on  either  side^  or  let  tiie  head  depend,  and  we  now  look  to  a  higher 
point,  the  objects  in  the  back  part  of  the  Titreous  will  actually  (6) 
rise,  as  £Kr  as  their  connexions  permit,  exceeding  the  angle  of  rotation 
fikr  beyond  what  happ^is  in  horisontal  rotations,  through  a  consi* 
derably  greater  angle  than  the  axis  has  turned  through ;  whilst  those 
in  the  front  part  of  the  vitreous  will  actually  descend  through  angles 
equal  to  those  risen  through  by  the  former  objects,  which  are  seveiuUy 
at  corresponding  distances  from  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  But  if  from  a 
horizontal  direction  of  rest  we  turn  the  regard  to  some  lower  point,  both 
the  anterior  and  posterkn;  objects  so  accompai^  the  movement  as  iiqt 
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to  rotate  at  all  in  the  eye.  And  similar  effects  reqpectiTelj  take 
place  either  in  looking  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  pointy  or  vice  versd,  no 
matter  through  how  great  an  angle. 

Hence  the  poBterior  objects  are,  relatively,  so  strongly  buoyed  np, 
and  the  anterior  ones  pnlled  down  by  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  in 
■ome  of  the  contents  of  the  entire  chamber,  as  to  more  than  counter- 
balance the  effects  of  friction  in  the  rotatory  act 

Nevertheless,  with  the  optic  axis  vertical,  whether  we  look  upwards 
or  downwards,  neither  the  objects  nearest  the  foramen  centrale  retine, 
nor  those  nearest  the  lens,  approach  appreciably,  or  depart  from  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  respectively  nearest  them.  And  it  is  as  much  as 
ever  we  can  detect  a  very  slight  vertical  movement  in  objects  rather 
iurther  removed  from  the  wall  than  either  of  the  examples  mentioned. 
As,  therefore,  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  which  we  have  found  to 
exist  does  not  manifest  itself  decidedly  under  circumstances  when 
it  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  do  so,  the  objects  we  regard 
must,  immediately  or  mediately,  in  some  &shiou  be  tied  to  the  parietes 
of  the  cavity. 

When  we  wish  a  deliberate  inspection  of  an  intrarvitreous  body,  we 
had  better  look  downwards,  because  this  is  a  direction  agreeable  to  the 
oonlar  muscles,  and  the  body  will  remain  steady  whilst  we  survey  it. 

In  setting  about  the  scrutiny  in  question,  the  first  glance  conveys  to 
the  mind  the  impression  that  the  floating  bodies  we  behold  are  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  globules  and  fragmentary  filaments.  The  most  cur- 
sory methodical  exploration  apprises  us  that  all  these  lie  behind  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  by  3  and  4  we  resolve  that  whatever  be  the 
breadths  of  the  shadows,  under  various  conditions,  all,  from  front  to 
back  of  the  vitreous,  whether  filaments  or  globules,  have  a  general 
agreement  in  breadi^,  so  that  both  in  a  divergent  and  convergent 
pencil  increased  magnitude  in  the  image  shows  a  less  distance  from  the 
focal  point  we  employ;  though  in  any  given  region  globules  or  fila- 
ments, side  by  side,  at  the  same  focal  or  retinal  distance  may  differ 
appreciably  in  siza 

If^  to  get  more  accurate  information  (speaking  in  terms  of  an  inch), 
I  place  a  pair  of  foci  -^^-^  apart  at  the  optic  centre  (7  and  20),  the 
foremost  fibre  in  the  vitreous,  casts  in  the  divergent  pencils  shadows 
whose  middle  lines  are  retinaUy  -J^  apart,  and  ^^  broad.  It  is  thus 
•j-V  ^^^  s^<i  centre,  or  ^  from  the  lens,  and  has  a  real  diameter  -^^ 
The  anterior  current  of  fibres  seems  to  extend  to  fully  ^  from  the 
lens,  and  the  breadths  of  the  main  ones  to  be  about  that  of  the  example 
chosen,  or  a  little  less.  With  foci  -J^  apart^  one  of  the  most  advanced 
fibres  of  the  posterior  current,  retinally  shows  shadows  -^  apart  and 
-Y^  broad ;  another,  behind  this  one,  shadows  y^  apart  and  -p^ 
broad.  These  are  therefore  ^  and  ^  from  the  retina,  and  hare  real 
breadths  of  -j^v  ai^d  -n^ir*  ^  ™*y  see  a  fibre  lying  over  the  puncium 
aureum  retina  within  ^  of  it,  having  a  parallax  little  more  than  the 
central  vessels  of  the  retina,  which  are  about  -j^  firom  the  eerUieni 
muface,  from  which  we  are,  in  &ct,  meaauring,  on  movements  of  a 
pencil  parallel  to  the  retina  (10).     We  must  guard  ourselves  against 
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taking  for  globules  little  vascular  dots  or  specks  in  the  hyaloid  or 
tissues  between  it  and  the  sentients,  which  are  brought  into  view  by 
such  a  movement  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

The  image  of  the  globule  in  a  divergent  pencil  is  a  bright  circular 
area  surrounded  by  diffimctive  fringes;  in  a  convergent  one,  a  dark 
circular  area,  within  a  fringed  bright  areola.  The  globule^  therefore,  is 
transparent,  and  of  greater  refractive  power  than  the  fluid  in  which  it 
floats ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  much  greater,  for  were  it  so  globules  re- 
siding near  the  retina  would  evince  shady  centres  when  we  receive 
into  the  eye  rays  from  a  lucid  point  pla<>3d  as  fkr,  or  nearly  as  far, 
away  from  it  as  its  anterior  focus  (14);  for  they  should  then  be  able 
to  bring  the  rays  that  ))ass  through  them  to  a  focus  nearer  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  retinal  seat  of  their  image,  and  thus  to  project  them 
away  from  the  image's  middle  portion.  However,  in  such  a  case,  we 
may  observe  globules  near  the  l^is  with  obscure  middles;  and  what 
has  been  said  of  the  globule  may  be  considered  to  apply  to  the 
filaments. 

The  objects  near  the  crystalline  lens  aro  easy  to  see,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  attached  to  its  capsule  without  its  being  noticed. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  every  hesd  or  filament  thereabouts  sweeps 
across  the  pupil,  however  broad  this  be,  without  any  check. 

If  we  now  single  out,  with  a  divergent  pencil,  one  of  the  smallest 
images,  or  a  bead  nearest  the  sentient  points  of  the  retina,  and  move 
the  eye  about  gently,  we  can  note  that  it  accompanies  the  movement ; 
whilst  others  near  it,  with  broader  shadows,  pass  over  it  and  swim 
about.  If  the  eye  rotate  through  a  very  small  angle,  it  does  the 
same,  though  the  others  referred  to  remain  at  rest,  not  yet  having  been 
set  in  motion.  And  when  the  eyeball  rotates  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
mass  of  globules,  less  near  the  retina,  to  appear  to  move,  they  will 
proceed  even  after  the  eye  has  ceased  to  move,  and  will  regain  their 
places  by  apparent  retraction ;  whereas,  the  object  we  are  especially 
watching  moves,  if  not  exactly,  all  but  exacUi/f  with  the  eye,  and 
stops  with  the  eye.  If  we  reflect  that  the  smallest  instance  of 
images  ever  lessening  for  more  posterior  objects  scarcely  expresses  the 
lucid  and  shady  contrasts  which  reveal  it,  we  can  well  understand  that 
a  like  object  behind  the  one  that  yields  such  an  image  would  not  be 
discernible  at  all.  So  that  if  all  the  forthcoming  observations  shall 
be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  notion,  we  may  conjecture  that  a 
chain  of  one  or  more  invisible  beads  is  the  mode  of  connexion  with 
the  parietal  membrane,  ending  in  the  *'  decumbeiU  nudeC'  that  histo* 
logists  find  thereon.  Especially  if  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
none  of  these  threads  spring  from  that  portion  of  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  punctum  aureum  relinas. 

If  we  now  turn  in  succession  to  objects  at  different  depths  in  the 
humour,  we  observe  that  their  several  excursions  from  positions  of 
rest,  consequent  upon  ocular  movement,  are  in  accordance  with  what 
we  should  expect  from  objects  tied  together  as  imagined,  under  the 
dynamical  influences  actually  in  play.  In  so  far  that,  though  we 
might  never  be  able  to  divine  how  the  seemingly  solitary  globules  are 
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letainad  in  Hmr  lebthe  placeB,  we  nu^  be  sure  tkal  Aty  axe  parts 

Bat  if  we  repeat  tlie  ezaminatioiiB  of  theee  objects  in  various 
postaree  of  the  bead ;  if  we  rotate  the  eye  in  ail  the  positiiMis  it  can 
take,  gently,  qnickly,  and  strennonsly,  seizing  every  advantage  ior 
getting  as  extensive  and  diversified  a  sight  as  possiUe  of  the  ccmtents 
«f  the  vitreous,  then  we  shall  readily  oome  to  #00  that  a  host  of  fibres 
start  from  the  hyaloid,  from  place  to  place,  as  har  over  it  as  the  snper- 
Imposed  retina  has  a  moderate  sensibility,  and  congregate  into  fibres 
that  stretch  ont  into  the  fluid.  Thns,  reversing  the  description  for  a 
given  instance,  by  the  gradual  tapering  of  the  imi^  tfaroogh  variation 
in  retinal  distance,  in  a  divergent  pencil,  a  fibre  ccHuing  from  the 
depths  of  the  vitreous  when  the  eye  is  prone,  to  attach  itself  above^ 
wears  the  aspect  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  throwing  out  branches  and 
twigs,  holding  by  the  ultimate  subdivisions  to  the  retina,  so  that  in  a 
vehement  rotation  of  the  eye  the  tree  seems  to  fly  along  l^Mioe,  re- 
volving on  its  twig-tips.  And  fturthex,  it  requires  but  the  bestowal  of 
a  little  pains  to  make  ourselves  conversant  with  the  skeleton  of  a 
fibrous  network  stretching  all  along  the  walk  of  the  vessel 

Nor  can  we  have  omitted  to  notice  that  many  of  the  filaments 
present  to  us  uninterrupted  ranks  of  beads  of  much  length.  If  ckwely 
observant,  and  our  pencils  of  the  best,  we  perceive  that  every  filaraent 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  crossing  the  axis  of 
either  kind  of  pencil  at  right  angles  to  it — that  ia,  est  least  approxi- 
Tnaidy  ivUersecHng  ike  rays  of  the  pencil  in  ikis  style,  is  resolved  into  a 
thread  of  beads.  If  the  filament  bends  in  such  a  plane,  the  conse- 
quent crowding  together  of  the  beads  on  the  concave  side  is  manifest. 
Hg.  3.  Fig.  4. 


Flo.  8. — A  portion  of  a  filament  in  8  conrergent  penciL 

Fio.  4. — The  »uae  in  a  dirergent  pencil.    In  the  latter  oaee  we  may  often  set  tiiree 

or  four  dark  inflective  fringes,  instead  of  one  only,  as  here  indicated. 

Now,  if  a  filament  at  any  part  quits  such  a  plane,  the  images  of 
two  or  more  portions  of  it,  which^  may  have  afforded  each  other 
inflected  and  refracted  rays,  must  be  projected  upon  the  same  retinal 
spot;  and  considering  that  the  filaments  may  cut  the  vertical  trans- 
verse plane  at  every  angle,  that  they  may  have  every  degree  of  tortu- 
onty,  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  the  beads  innumerable,  the  inter- 
ference of  their  projections  with  one  another  must  be  of  inconceivable" 
frequency,  and  the  resulting  phenomena  in  all  possible  ways  diversified: 
In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  observed,  it  is  neither  the  object  which  first 
intercepts  a  pencil  of  rays,  nor  that  whieh  last  falls  in  th^  path, 
which  is  revealed  by  preference;  as  a  rule,  it  is  that  whose  image  has 
the  most  forcible  contrasts  in  bright  and  dark  parts ;  in  a  divergent 
penoD,  more  commonly,  though  not  necessarily,  the  hindmost  ol^ect.- 
Ordinarily  neither  image  extinguishes  the  other,  and  even  all  the 
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1)riglit  and  dark  ports  of  aeveral  sach  images  may  be  distinguished  at 
a  retinal  spot  Yet  events  of  another  character  may  accrue  :  a  couple 
of  images  may  own  a  common  centre,  and  coincide  in  their  concentric 
fringes,  generating  an  image  of  intensified  contrasts.  This  effect  is 
often  produced  if  a  filament  bends  sharply  forwards.  Again,  the 
leverae  of  this  lu^peus  by  several  images  of  beads  dropping  upon 
one  another  in  sach  a  fashion  as  to  slur  all  the  contrasts  together,  to 
their  entire  obliteration.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  perfectly  beaded 
thread  severed  into  pieces,  comprising  many  beads^  but  a  few,  or  even 
single  beads.  By  causing  a  fibre  to  twist  in  the  eye^  or  by  bringing 
the  images  of  anterior  beads  of  a  fibre  inclining  forwards  from  the 
retina^  over  those  of  posterior  ones»  by  aid  of  their  different  parallaxes 
when  we  move  the  focus  of  our  exploring  pencil  firom  side  to  side,  up 
and  down,  and  as  occasion  requires,  we  may  produce  at  pleasure 
phenomena  of  all  the  sorts  that  are  here  sketched. 

Keeping,  then,  this  hint  in  mind,  and  perseveringly  disentangling 
the  fibres,  we  may-soon  perceive  that  they  are  all  mere  strings  of  beads^ 
which  coalesce  by  contracted  surfaces.  Here  and  there  we  may  note 
some  stouter  than  the  rest,  with  perhaps  their  beads  more  broadly 
nnited,  constituting;  as  it  were,  a  stronger  framework  ramifying  through 
the  general  web. 

But  it  may  be  better  to  speak  directly  of  what  I  find  in  my  own 
eyes.  I  have,  then,  quite  familiarized  myself  witb  the  web — having  a 
systemic  but  no  fiirther  similarity  to  each  other  in  my  two  eyes.  I 
can  at  once  locate  in  the  tissue  any  thread  that  comes  into  view,  and 
any  globule  that  tumbles  upon  the  sight  I  can  restore  to  its  place 
among  the  meshes  of  the  web  with  fecHity.  Again  and  again  I  have 
succeeded  in  stretching  a  host  of  seemingly  disseminated  beads  into  a 
tuft  of  neat  fibres.  And  a  number  of  them  scattered  separately 
among  the  meshes  I  have  been  able  to  distinctly  assign  to  one  or  more 
crumpled  fibres  twined  in  among  the  rest.  And  if  I  have  occasionally 
been  unable  to  get  a  continuous  inspection  of  certain  fibres  confined 
by  others,  I  have  dotted  out  their  coiurae  satisfactorily  by  the  line 
which  the  projected  beads  indicate.  Whenever  I  have  been  able  to 
cast  a  swarm  of  plain  circular  images  tolerably  free  from  coincident 
projections,  I  have  not  failed  to  discover  that  they  are  constituents  of 
fibres.  In  all  the  examples  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous 
that  fidl  within  the  reach  of  our  convergent  pencil,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  not  a  stray  bead,  and  that  all  the  fibres  are  series  of  beads. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  immense  multitude  I  do  £ftll  in  with  some 
beads  so  involved  among  fibres^  or  so  widely  away  from  the  axis  of 
vision,  as  scarcely  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
their  being  items  in  a  series;  and  one  or  two  beads,  the  nearest  to  the 
most  sensible  portion  of  the  retina^  where  no  contiguous  ones  are 
apparent,  but  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  merely  displaying  un* 
usually  strong  images  in  a  position  where  ordinary  ones  are  not  dis- 
cernible, and  these  are  plainly  held  in  their  places  in  the  fiuid  by  some 
means  or  other.  So  that,  from  all  these  observations  I  feel  all  but 
absolutely  certain  that  every  bead  forms  a  link  in  a  fibre,  and  certain 
that  there  are  no  loose  beads  in  the  vitreous. 
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The  network,  I  see,  is  not  a  mere  medley  of  fibres  in  a  space  of 
three  dimensionfl.  Arising  thickly,  but  not  indifferentij,  from  over 
the  surface  of  the  hyaloid,  they  nnite  in  detached  groups,  and  tlie 
junction  of  these  groups  in  the  body  of  the  fluid  is  not  effected  by 
fibres  running  in  indiscriminate  directions,  but  by  fibres  interlaciDg 
and  anastomosing  in  such  fiishion  as  to  form  trellised  tihuU  of  tissue, 
some  of  the  sheets  being  so  replete  with  threads  as  to  be  almost  a  doth 
of  them,  whilst  others  show  them  with  considerable  interrala 

Insomuch  that  these  sheets^  or  fibrous  lamelUs,  are  arranged  like 
rudely  latticed  dissepiments,  traversing  in  a  more  or  less  continuous 
expansion  the  vitreous,  with  more  freedom  of  movement  as  tbeyreadi 
further  from  its  wall,  along  which  they  chiefly  prevail,  only  extending 
into  the  interior  obliquely,  Bowman*s  account  of  the  appearaoce  of 
the  vitreous  body  when  prepared  in  chromic  acid,  involves  a  fair  nation 
of  what  I  am  striving  to  convey.  **  A  few  concentric  lamelks  ex- 
ternally, to  which  succeed  very  irregular  radiating  septa^  and  lastly, 
an  irregular  central  cavity.**  Only  the  word  concentric  must  only 
import  that  from  the  extension  of  the  lamellso  near  the  wall,  much  of 
it  takes  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  the  fibres  run  as  if  in  the 
septa  of  a  number  of  cells,  whose  mean  shape  is  expanded  parallel 
to  the  parietes  of  the  vessel,  and  compressed  in  a  diroction  perpen- 
dicular to  that,  just  as  the  elastic  fibre  of  histologists  is  known  to  do 
in  serous  membranes,  or  homogeneous  connective  tissue,  of  which  sort 
of  fibre  they  would  seem  to  be.  These  reticulated  septa  are  woven,  as 
it  were,  from  the  hyaloid,  but  span  the  orifice  of  the  pupil  without 
springing  from  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline.  Nevertheless,  no  mem- 
brane is  visible  in  the  meshes,  nor  could  any  homogeneous  material  of 
this  sort  be  seen,  if  existing.  Nor  is  there  any  granular  deposit  along 
or  near  the  fibres  to  be  seen,  for  what  may  wear  a  primd/ctcie  aspect 
of  such,  it  is  easy  to  detect,  only  proceeds  ftom  a  peculiar  overlying 
of  the  images  of  ordinary  b^Eids,  which  is  often  but  transitory. 

Such  seeming,  then,  to  be  all  the  results  obtainable  by  detailed  in- 
spection of  the  web,  let  us  bring  forward  the  observations  on  difference 
of  specific  gravity,  which  were  left  imperfectly  interpreted,  and  try 
whether  the  unknown  in  the  two  cases  may  be  arrived  at  by  consider- 
ing them  together. 

We  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  a  fibre  that  looks 
precisely  alike  in  all  regions  should  be  lighter  than  the  vitreous  fluid 
posteriorly,  and  heavier  anteriorly,  or  that  it,  together  with  membrane 
in  which  it  runs,  is  so.  If  thus,  and  the  fluid  freely  communicates  with 
itself  throughout  the  vessel,  when  we  look  downwards  the  fibres  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lens  would  fell  down  upon  it,  and  those  near  the 
retinal  centre  mount  up  against  it.  If  the  fibre  runs  in  septa  which 
completely  divide  the  vitreous  into  shut  oells,  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  refute  the  supposition  before  us,  but  its  intrinsic  improbability  will 
prevent  us  from  entertaining  it. 

In  a  former  attempt  to  account  for  the  see-saw  motion  from  specific 
gravity,  I  suggested  it  might  be  attributable  to  an  excess  of  light  fibre 
iti  the  back  of  the  vitreous,  overcoming  the  buoyancy  of  that  in  the 
front,  pulling  down  the  less  quantity,  by  a  series  of  attachments  of  the 
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eiqMuided  web  to  the  hyaloid,  as  if  over  a  line  of  pulleys.  But  a  re- 
newed examination  leaves  me  no  room  to  think  that  any  posterior 
excess  exists,  whilst  in  a  freely  communicating  fluid  the  objection 
urged  as  &tal  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis  applies  equally  well  to  this ; 
and  if  the  fluid  be  shut  into  separate  bags,  then,  should  we  lie  on  the 
back,  and  incline  the  head  but  a  little  to  one  side,  the  strain  of  a 
posterior  excess  of  buoyancy  should  &il  to  exert  material  force  upon 
the  anterior  fibre ;  yet  never  can  I  witness  any  movement  from  gravity 
in  one  set  of  fibres  without  an  equal  opposite  one  in  the  other  set* 
In  a  word,  the  endeavour  to  explain  the  see-saw  phenomenon  by 
imagining  a  diflerence  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fibre  and  fiuid, 
I  feel  compelled  to  abandon  as  a  hopeless  task. 

However,  it  is  left  us  to  assume  that  the  vitreous  body  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  little  bags  which  are  filled  with  fluids  of  graduated  density, 
the  heavier,  in  any  two  examples,  always  lying  nearer  the  lens.  The 
sole  hypothesis  which,  as  fai*  as  I  can  see  into  the  matter,  meets  the 
requirements  before  us. 

Fluids  shut  in  lax  bags  admit  a  contortion  of  these  sufficient  to 
yield  all  the  motions  the  web  exhibits  to  us.  With  the  optic  axis  in 
the  horizon  or  inclined  to  it,  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  bags  and  rising 
of  the  lighter,  would  render  the  see-saw  phenomena  with  precision. 

If  we  bend  our  gaze  downwards,  the  heavier  and  lighter  bags  will 
tend,  by  their  relative  densities,  to  keep  their  places  in  the  eye ;  and 
there  does  occur  a  certain  dropping  of  the  fibres  running  laterally  from 
the  centre  of  the  i^tina,  as  if  a  bubble  of  fluid  bounded  by  them  were 
striving  to  reach  the  surface. 

Should  we  look  upwards,  the  heavier  bags  cannot  descend,  because 
they  are  bound  down  on  either  side  round  the  lens,  and  the  lighter 
ones  cannot  ascend  for  a  like  reason ;  yet  I  think  a  certain  direction  of 
the  lateral  fibres  indicates  an  arching  upwards  of  the  reticulated  tissue 
near  the  middle  of  the  retina  in  this  case,  whilst  nice  observation  in 
this  instance  or  the  former  may  enable  us  to  discern  equivalent  ^is* 
placements  of  the  tissues  spanning  the  lens. 

It  seems  immaterial  for  this  hypothesis  whether  we  regard -those 
portions  of  the  vitreous  fluid  removed  from  our  easy  inspection,  most 
distant  from  the  optic  axis,  to  be  kept  in  cells  apart  from  that  in  the 
middle  portion,  or  not.  But  a  lighter  fluid  may  lie  over  all  parts  of  the 
retina,  if  rarer  layers  embrctce  each  other^om  the  lens  towards  the  retina. 

In  this  manner,  then,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
vitreous  body  is  a  compound  concavo-convex  lens,  so  constructed  as  in 
one  respect  to  be  a  fluid  imitation  of  the  crystalline,  a  prolongation, 
as  it  were,  of  its  series  of  posterior  layers ;  which  are  formed  of  material  of 
gradually  diminishing  refractive  power,  whilst  the  decreasing  series  is 
here  inferred  to  be  carried  through  the  vitreous  to  the  very  retina, 
thus  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  is  the  centre  of  an  easy  succession 
^  refractions,  for  the  pencils  of  rays  that  are  destined  to  impinge  in 
foci  upon  the  retina.* 

(7b  fte  concluded  in  our  next.) 

•  Though  my  earliest  entoptlcal  attempt  In  treating  of  the  vitreons  wa«  burthened  with 
the  defect  of  overlooking  the  anterior  orou-current  of  mmcK,  yet  I  will  Tentiirc  to  quote 
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Am,  n. 

On  ihe  TreaUment  of  Tetanm,    By  Caxebbll  ds  MoiRaAS,  Soigeon  to 
the  Middlefiex  Hospital 

Ts  a  valuable  report  by  Mr.  Poland  of  "  seventy-two  cases  of  tetanus 
occurring  in  Gny's  Hospital,"  published  '  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,*  the  author  adopts  the  view  generally  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  remedies  in  this  disease. 

"  We  can  hardly,"  he  observes,  "  call  the  medicines  administered  in  Uie  re« 
coveries  •  remedies ;'  they  appear  merely  to  have  rendered  the  patient  more 
able  to  fi^ht  against  the  battle  of  spasmodic  action.  Tetanus  runs  a  certain 
course ;  it  has  its  period  of  accession,  its  height  and  intense  activity,  and  its 
mdoal  dedme;  it  often  kills  before  it  reaches  its  active  point;  and(^leii 
JdUs  by  exhaustion  dariog  its  decline.  Nothing  seems  to  check  its  r^nlar 
course ;  there  is  no  control  in  its  unvarying  and  undannted  career ;  it  will 
have  its  sway.  All  we  can  do  is  to  enable  our  patient  to  weather  out  tks 
storm,  bv  giving  him  as  much  strei^h  as  possible,  and  not  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire  by  all  sorts  of  applications  and  internal  remedies,  which  have  over  and  orer 
again  signally  failed.'' 

This,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Hunter,  and  which  is  probably  the 
opinion  of  most  who  have  trifd  to  combat  this  terrible  disease,  has 
been  but  too  well  justified  by  experience.  But  it  is  one  which  should 
not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that^  because  as 
yet  there  has  been  only  £&ilure,  we  must  not  look  forward  to  success. 
On  the  contrary,  should  we  not  rather  endeavour,  by  repeated  experi- 

llie  words,  ia  wbioii  it  turns  up,  for  comparison  with  th«  oMelosloiis  of  other  iaqoiRn 
(London  Med.  Gax.,  toI.  xxzyi.  p.  101) :  '*  The  more  I  consider  their  connected  cfasin-Iiks 
character,  their  branches  thrown  oat  in  so  many  different  directions,  and  to  socb  great 
lengths,  the  different  parts  of  these  flgnres  chsnglng  their  relatire  positions  bat  Tery  Utde, 
■0  that  each  9111000  has,  so  to  speak,  a  home  in  the  TitNoos,  to  wldch  after  eaeh  disturb- 
anoe  it  finally  returns,  the  more  I  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  as  fringes  or  processes  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  as  deposits  in  it" — that  is,  in  the  septa  of  the  **  cell-divided 
flnid.**  I  owned  myself  puszled  with  these  views  to  reconcile  the  obvious  eflbets  of  tts 
**  Pis  ineriia  of  the  vitreous  itself"  with  the  apparent  "  bttoyaney'*  of  the  nutsea  Brewster 
(paper  .cited)  described  both  currents  of  muscm^  termed  the  images  diffractive,  and  fiof 
refractive,  offered  a  numerical  retinal  distance  of  a  filament  with  *•  the  diameter  of  its 
shadow,"  called  them  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid,  ignoring  or  overlooking  all  the 
anterior  cross  movements,  except  what  arise  from  rotation, —took  the  beaded  fibres  fir 
hoUow  tubes  with  scattered  globules  inside,  perhaps  "the  remains  of  vessels,** "  as  existing 
In  detached  and  floating  portions.**— In  a  word,  these  mutca  as  fhigmentary  knotted  fila- 
ments sahleot  to  increase  and  decrease  within  his  experience,  floating  fireely  within  a  A« 
oells  with  invisible  membranous  waUs,  into  which  he  divided  the  vitreous.  As  I  learn 
flpom  Helmholts  (Encyk.cit.,  s.  158),  who  quotes  them,  and  adds  his  own  observations. 
Donders  (Nederiandsch  Lancet,  184«)  and  Doncan  (De  Onp.  Vitr.  Stmct.  VUeerU 
l>igeoti  ad  Bhenum,  18S4)  next  Investigate  the  vitreous,  the  latter  of  whom  oompaiw 
what  he  thuA  sees  with  what  he  observes  under  the  microscope.  They  find  globule^ 
(Donders)  granulated  threads  (mtt  KSmem  hesetzt),  aggregated  granules  (Kdmerhattfenhnnd 
■Mmbranous-like  fblds  « isolated,"  or  cdse  attached  to  other  fbrms  or  to  the  wails  of  the 
oavity,  all  of  whieh  are  lighter  than  the  fluid,-4egister  nnmerieaUy  the  sizes  and  places  of 
the  ot\}ecU.  Finally,  they,  like  Brewster,  regard  what  they  see  as  remnanto  of  fsetal  stmctore, 
but  of  the  very  Internal  framework  of  the  vitreous  (dttete  G^Hlde  sind  Kate  def  miryo- 
nalen  ifcwes  des  Gkukorpen),  Afterwards,  I  described  all  the  ohfecta  of  the  ritieoos  m 
belonging  to  beaded  fibres  forming  one  system,  and  recognised  the  faei  that  it  is  a  rtialSf^ 
movement  fh>m  gravity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fibres  that  called  for  explsnstfoo. 
However,  It  is  quite  enough  to  glance  into  the  accounts  of  different  observers  to  perceire 
that  the  contents  of  the  vitreous  in  all  the  individuals  are  alike. 
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ment,  to  find  some  remedies  from  which  positive  resalte  may  be 
obtained  ?  With  a  view  to  leading  the  profession  to  a  more  efficient 
trial  of  remedies,  which,  judging  from  the  reported  cases,  have  hardlj 
as  yet  been  fisdrlj  tested,  the  following  case,  with  the  obseryations 
npon  it,  has  been  drawn  up : 

Henry  Blackwin,  aged  fifteen,  employed  at  a  coal  shed,  was  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  the  16th  of  Septembw,  1858,  with 
sfymptoms  of  trismus.  He  is  short,  but  well  formed  and  strongs  and 
has  had,  by  all  accounts,  very  good  health. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  while  walking,  he  trod  on  a  large  msty 
nail,  and  the  point  of  it  pierced  through  the  thin  boot  he  had  on,  and 
ran  into  the  right  foot  just  at  the  base  of  the  middle  toe.  There 
was  little  bleeding  from  the  wound. 

On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  hospital,  walking  on  the  heel 
of  the  wounded  foot  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  and  aiding  himself 
with  a  stick.  A  poultice  was  ordered;  a  gathering  formed  in  the 
part,  which  broke  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  relief  was  so 
great  that  he  was  able  to  walk  about.  On  the  7th  the  place  was  quite 
healed,  and  he  discontinued  his  attendance.  On  the  8th  he  felt  a 
fltifiness  about  the  jaw,  which  got  so  much  worse  that  on  the  12th 
he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  He  felt  some  stiffiness  at  the  back 
of  the  neek,  and  pain  down  the  back  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  his  walking.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  On  the 
13th  he  took  to  his  bed.  On  the  15th  he  was  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  or  move  his  head,  but  he  had  no  twitdiiogs  in  his  limbs.  For 
two  or  three  nights  he  had  not  had  any  sleep,  but  dosed  off  occasion- 
ally in  the  daytime.     The  bowels  had  been  opened  daily. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  was  brought  to  the  Hospital;  the 
trismus  was  very  severe;,  and  he  was  unable  to  move  his  head  in  any 
direction.  He  perspired  freely,  and  complained  of  great  pain  down 
the  back;  but  there  was  no  opisthotonos.  The  abdominal  muscles 
were  very  tense;  pulse,  eighty.  He  was  ordered  a  castor-oil  injection, 
and  linseed-meal  poultice  down  the  back,  to  whidi  was  added  a  lotion 
of  chloroform,  aconite,  and  opium.  A  draught  containing  paregoric 
and  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  was  given  every  six  hours;  broth  diet 
and  strong  beef  tea. 

The  injection  only  brought  away  a  few  scybala.  At  about  ten  p.m., 
on  waking  from  a  sleep  of  two  hours,  he  had  a  spasm,  which  caused 
slight  opisthotonos  and  great  difficulty  of  breatliing.  The  spasm 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  was  followed  by  a  copious  perspiration. 
He  slept  afterwards  for  two  hours. 

17th.  Feels  more  comfortable,  is  in  less  pain,  and  the  expresrion  of 
the  fiice  more  natural. 

Ordered:  Olei  tiglii,  1T\J  statim;  tinct.  aconiti,  Tl^v  3tiis  horis; 
mist,  vioi  gallici,  §ij  4tis  horis;  essence  of  beef  tea,  two  eggs,  and 
milkOj. 

18th.  Has  had  a  fair  night ;  but  the  trismus  is  more  marked,  and 
there  is  more  pain  down  the  back;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again 
very  rigid.     There  is  no  pain  in  the  foot. 
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He  waa  in  this  ooQdition  when  I  fini  saw  him  on  my  return  to 
town.  Hitherto  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  my  colleagoe,  Mr. 
Flower.  The  symptoms  since  the  morning  had  be^  more  marked, 
and  were  gaining  ground.  For  reasons  her^fter  mentioned,  I  ordered 
him  at  once  the  one- tenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  every  two  hours, 
the  symptoms  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medidne  to  be  omitted 
so  soon  as  any  effects  from  it  were  observed.  The  diet  to  remain  as 
before. 

In  the  evening  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  very  rigid;  he  wu 
unable  to  bend  his  knees,  and  there  was  from  time  to  time  digfat 
opisthotonos.  He  complained  of  twitchings  in  the  thighs,  which  pre- 
vented his  sleeping.  These  ^'mptoms  becoming  more  marked,  the 
medicine  was  discontinued  after  the  second  dose. 

19th,  I  P.M.  The  symptoms  are  more  marked,  the  spasms  at  times 
being  very  severe,  though  during  the  night  he  had  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep.     Ordered  to  resume  the  medicine. 

10  P.M.  The  spasms  have  been  increasing  in  severity.  He  has  bad 
six  or  seven  violent  paroxysms  during  the  day,  and  has  had  continued 
suffering;  pulse,  one  hundred  and  six;  face  and  shoulders  perspiring 
freely.  The  medicine  to  be  taken  during  the  night  in  half  doses  (one- 
twentieth  grain  of  strychnine). 

20th.  Has  had  no  continued  sleep;  on  dozing  off  has  been  startled 
by  violent  spasms  of  the  hands  and  arms;  the  body  rigid  bhrougboot 
This  morning  at  about  five  had  a  paroxysm  so  severe  that  he  was  near 
death  from  asphyxia.  He  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The 
pains  down  the  thighs  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles  very  severe.  A 
turpentine  enema  to  be  used^  and  the  strychnine  to  be  given  in  its 
former  dose,  one-tenth  of  a  grain. 

The  enema  acted  well,  but  the  spasms  were  increasing  in  frequency 
and  violence.  After  the  second  dose  the  medicine  was  stopped;  the 
pulse,  one  hundred  and  thii-ty-five;  the  catchings  in  the  hands  con- 
stant.— ^Eleven  p.h.  The  symptoms  were  now  becoming  so  urgent  that 
the  strychnine  treatment  could  not  be  longer  tried.  It  was  evident 
that  though  it  was  producing  its  own  specific  effect,  the  paroxysnis  ot 
the  disease  were  in  no  way  relieved,  nor  were  the  chronic  spasms  at 
all  diminished. 

That  the  symptoms  were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  disease  J^ 
evident  from  the  &ct  that  the  paroxysms  did  not  correspond  in  time 
or  severity  with  the  administration  of  the  strychnine.  The  symptoi"^ 
increased  in  severity  for  foiirteen  hours  during  which  no  medicine  was 
given  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  most  severe,  they 
became  milder  during  periods  when  the  medicine  was  still  being  Sy^^* 
whereas,  when  strychnine  is  the  cause  of  similar  symptoms,  the  n» 
correspond  in  time  and  severity  with  the  reception  of  new  portions  o 
the  poison.  During  the  whole  time,  moreover,  the  chronic  rigidi^J  o 
the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  was  becoming  progressively  more  intense. 

The  strychnine,  therefore,  was  left  off,  and  the  patient  was  again 
put  upon  aconite,  of  which  five  minims  of  the  pharmacopoeia  tincture 
were  given  every  two  hours,  and  as  the  pains  in  the  thighs  were  very 
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severe,  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tinct.  aconite  and  camphor 
liniment  was  directed  to  be  rubbed  into  them. 

21st.  Has  had  some  pretty  seyere  attacks  of  spasm  during  the 
night,  but  sajB  he  feels  more  comfortable ;  the  pains  down  the  thighs 
are  very  acute.  The  whole  body  is  still  quite  rigid.  Has  taken  seven 
doses  of  the  tincture,  but  feels  no  effect  fh)m  it.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  continued  in  eight  minim  doses;  puke,  ninety.  In  the  evening  he 
complained  of  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  throat;  otherwise,  during 
the  day,  he  had  been  freer  from  spasms.  Ordered  to  take  only  half- 
doses  (four  minims)  during  the  night. 

22nd.  Has  had  a  somewhat  better  night,  without  any  sevei^ 
paroxysm;  bat  the  body  is  still  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  pain  is  as 
severe  in  the  thighs;  less  perspiration;  pulse,  sixty.  Tinct.  aconiti, 
Tl)^viij  2ndis  horis. 

23rd.  Eemains  much  the  same,  but  his  appearance  is  better;  to 
have  a  turpentine  enema,  and  to  take  Fleming^s  tincture  of  aconite, 
TT^v  every  two  hours,  as  before. 

24th.  The  pain  in  thighs  continues  so  severe  that  an  enema  con- 
taining n\^x  of  tinct.  aconiti  was  ordered,  but  it  did  not  relieve 
him.  In  other  respects  he  is  doing  well.  He  has  lost  the  active 
spasms,  but  the  chronic  rigidity  is  as  great;  pulse,  sixty;  has  no  sen- 
sations of  pricking  in  the  hands,  or  any  unusual  feelings  iu  the  body 
generally.  An  ointment  of  one  part  of  ext.  belladonna  and  two  of 
opium  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  and  this  gave  him 
some  relief. 

From  this  time  the  improvement  was  progressive,  the  countenance 
becoming  more  natural,  and  the  pain  and  anxiety  diminishing.  The 
pulse  remained  steadily  at  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  but  he  had  no 
symptom  indicative  of  the  large  quantity  of  aconite  he  was  taking. 
On  the  27th  the  medicine  was  given  every  four  hours  only;  on  the 
28th  he  could  open  the  mouth  a  little;  the  aconite  was  given  every 
six  hours,  and  on  the  29th  three  times  a-day.  He  continued  to  take 
the  medicine  to  this  extent  till  the  4th  of  October,  when  it  was  left 
off  altogether.  At  this  time  he  could  feed  himself  and  move  his 
limbefi^ly;  the  pain  had  entirely  left  him;  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  still  tense;  the  countenance  natural  A  little  hardness  about 
the  abdomen  remained  for  some  time  longer,  and  it  was  not  till  about 
the  10th  that  he  could  open  his  mouth  freely.  He  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  till  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  discharged  in  perfect 
health. 

There  are  some  points  connected  with  the  treatment  in  this  case 
which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  special  remai*k.  The  disease  did  not 
show  itself  in  a  severe  form.  The  symptoms  set  in  gradually,  and  some 
days  elapsed,  after  the  stifihess  in  the  neck  was  first  felt,  before  any 
active  spasm  appeared.  The  severity  of  some  of  the  paroxysms  may 
possibly  be  attributable  to  the  strychnine.  Altogether  the  case  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  one  from  the  beginning,  though 
experience  teaches  us  that  even  the  mild  and  protract^  cases  are  too 
frequently  fataL    It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  past  year 
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has  been  remnrkable  for  the  number  of  reoorded  csbkb  of  reoerery  fioa 
traumatic  tetanus.  Within  ten  weeks  previous  to  the  oocarrenoe  of 
the  attack  now  reeorded,  no  less  than  three  cases  of  recovery  were  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  GaEette  ;*  one  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Code  and  Dr.  Wilks  at  Ouj's  Hospital,  in  wfai<^  the  cannabis  iodica 
was  given;  one  at  St.  Thomas's  under  Mr.  Simon,  in  whi<^  nicotine 
was  largely  used ;  and  one  at  the  London,  which  Mr.  Curling  treated 
with  ether  inhalation,  and  opium. 

Admitting  that  the  greatest  care  must  in  every  instance  be  taken 
to  guard  against  that  common  and  natural  error  of  attributing  to 
troatment  the  credit  of  a  favourable  termination  which  nature  alone 
might  have  aehiewl,  and  that  thaw  are  few  modes  of  practice  wbich 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  followed  by  recoveiy,  there 
appear  to  me  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  present 
instance  aconite  did  exercise  a  control  over  the  disease.  Before  con- 
sidering this  question,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the  effixi 
of  the  strychnine.  In  the  American  journals  there  are  records  of 
several  cases  of  tcaumatic  tetanus  which  had  been  apparently  cured  hj 
this  powerful  medicine,  and  I  had  determined  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  test  its  efficacy.  The  dose  in  which  the  strychnine  was  given  was 
sufficient  to  indiioe  speedily  the  muscular  contractions  characteristic  of 
the  poison.  The  spaonodic  twitchings  of  the  hands  and  arms,  which 
are  rarely  present  save  in  the  severest  forms  of  tetanus  were  freqn^t, 
especially  on  the  patient's  awakening  from  the  short  dozes  into  which 
he  fell  from  time  to  time.  Possibly,  too,  the  severer  and  nearly  fttal 
paroxysms  which  occurred  at  this  period  might  foe  partly  due  to  the 
strychnine.  But,  so  &r  as  could  be  observ^,  the  e&dcts  upon  the 
disease,  which  are  stated  in  the  American  cases  to  have  taken  f^aoe 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning,  were 
not  present.  There  certainly  was  no  remission  of  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms aftier  those  produced  by  the  medicine  had  passed  ofL  On  the 
contrary,  the  disease  appeared  to  be  increasing  in  violence,  and  I  there- 
fore gave  up  this  mode  of  treatment  and  resumed  the  use  of  the 
aconite.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Goodfellow,  called  my  attention  to  a  case 
which  he  had  seen,  and  which  is  related  in  the  '  Lancet'  ibr  l^^^; 
where  the  effects  of  aconite  were  very  marked.  The  patient  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Page  in  the  Carlisle  Infirmary.  The  disease  wM 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the 
flfymptoms,  which  in<veaaed  rapidly  after  their  first  appearance,  were 
severe.  On  the  third  day  after  the  stiflftiess  in  the  jaw  had  been 
noticed,  Mr.  Page  began  the  use  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite, 
and  it  was  continued  for  thirty  days  in  greater  or  less  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  which  for  the  last  fortnight 
were  <rf  a  very  mild  character,  and  were  only  severe  for  the  first  six 
days  after  the  medicine  was  given.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  on  w* 
occasions  the  symptoms  were  subdued  afber  the  aconite  had  been  ffti^^f 
given.  For  example,  on  the  day  on  which  the  tincture  was  first  giv^** 
Vthe  tetanic  spasms  were  constant  and  severe;  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  were  rigid  and  unyielding,  and  those  of  the  inferior  ex* 
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tremitj  vere  so  aJtiff  as  to  render  it  Tery  difficolt  to  flex  the  Hmbs, 
At  noon,  a  turpentine  injection  having  been  first  administered,  three 
minims  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  (Flaning's)  were  given,  the  eflfect  of 
which  became  veiy  speedily  manifcwt,  and  in  half  an  hour  there  was  an 
almost  total  remission  of  the  muscular  spasm.  Three  P.M. — The  pain 
and  spasms  having  again  returned  with  increased  intensity,  producing 
a  slight  degree  of  opisthotonos,  four  Tninimg  of  the  tincture  were  admi- 
nistered, which  produced  the  same  speedy  and  marked  effects  as  the 
former  dose.  Six  p.il — The  patient  has  been  comparatively  easy  since 
the  last  dose,  but  there  is  now  an  evident  disposition  to  relapse.  Four 
minims  to  be  given  immediately,  and  to  be  repeated  every  bour  until 
some  decided  effect  is  produced,  the  patient,  of  course,  being  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  the  remedial  measures  may  be  adopted  should 
symptoms  of  poisoning  become  apparent.  Ten  p.m. — Three  doses  have 
been  given — ^in  all  nineterai  minims  between  twelve  and  eight  o'clock; 
at  present  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of.  the  pain  as  spasms,  which, 
however,  did  not  yield  until  aftco*  the  third  dose  had  been  taken.  The 
system  is  now  evidently  und^r  the  influence  of  the  aconite."  And  so 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disease^  though  at  times  he  was  alarm- 
ingly affected  by  the  medicine,  the  severe  tetanic  symptoms  were  con- 
stantly  subdued. 

In  the  present  case,  as  in  that  related  by  Mr.  Page,  the  questions 
may  fairly  be  raised,  whether  the  disease  really  yielded  to  the  aconite^ 
or  whether  a  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place  under  any  other 
recognised  plan,  or  even  without  treatment  at  all  1  Of  course  no  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  the  latter  suggestions;  but  there  are,  I  think^ 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  aconite  was  in  this  case  the  effi- 
cient agent.  Dr.  Fleming  has  described  accurately  and  minutely  the 
physiological  effects  of  this  poison  on  the  system,  and  his  statements 
have  been  corroborated  by  all  subsequent  observers.  I  frequently  use 
the  ordinary  tincture  in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  minims  three  times 
a  day,  and  with  this  quantity  the  peculiar  eflects  of  the  aconite  usually 
manifest  themselves  speedily.  Dr.  Fleming  says,  that  after  a  five 
minim  dose*  has  been  given  there  is  a  feeling  of  warmth,  first  in  the 
stomach,  then  over  the  body,  with  numbness,  tingling,  and  a  sense  of 
distention  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  There  is  a  sense  of  tingling  also  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers;  slight  muscular  weakness,  with  indisposition 
for  exertion,  mental  or  bodily;  weakness  of  pulse;  and  diminished 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration  are  also  observed.  If  a  second  dose 
of  five  minims  be  given  two  hours  after,  the  tingling  extends  along  the 
arms,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  surfiice  is  impaired;  the  pulse  becomes 
still  lower  and  less  frequent  There  is  great  muscular  debility,  with 
giddiness  and  confusion  of  sight,  and  the  person  sinks  into  a  lethargic 
condition,  evinces  great  disinclination  to  be  disturbed,  although  he 
sarely  falls  asleep,  and  complaius  much  of  chilliness,  particularly  in  the 
extremities,  which  are  cold  to  the  touch.  On  the  admioistration  of 
five  minims  more^  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  these  symptoms  are 

*  •  Dr.  Fletni]i{|f*B  tincture  is  mora  tb«n  twice  u  strong  aa  that  of  the  IfOndon  Pharmft- 
oopoia.    (See  Fleming  Oft  JLooBlte.    Landoa,  ISiS.) 
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greatly  increased — lancinating  pains  in  the  joints  are  felt  occasionally^ 
headache,  rertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision  more  mariced  The  pulse 
sometimes  &l]s  very  low,  but  more  frequently  rises  to  seventy  or  eighty, 
and  becomes  small,  weak,  and  probably  irregular.  The  sui&ce  is  moist 
and  still  more  reduced  in  temperature.  Sickness  may  now  come  on. 
Beyond  this  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  ri^  Many  other 
symptoms  are  at  times  produced ;  and  Dr.  Christison  has  mentioned 
griping  and  diarrhoea  as  occasionally  present.  In  some  cases,  too,  I>r. 
Fleming  has  noticed  that  great  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  the  r&- 
medy  is  manifested. 

l^ow  there  is  one  fact  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  admi- 
nistering narcotic  and  antispasmodic,  as  well  as  some  other  reme- 
dies. So  long  as  their  effect  on  the  system  is  the  arrest  of  some  morbid 
action,  so  long,  as  a  general  rule,  will  their  ordinary  physiological  in- 
fluence on  the  system  be  suspended.     I  know  \ko  better  illustration  of 
this  than  in  the  action  of  opium  on  phagedena.     I  have  for  years  past 
relied  exclusively  on  this  remedy;  and  the  only  guide  which  I  have 
followed  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  opium  to  be  given  has  been 
the  efiect  upon  the  disease,  its  arrest,  and  the  return  of  healthy  action. 
Thus,  from  a  scruple  to  forty  grains  of  opium  have  not  unfilequentiy 
been  daily  given  to  patients  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  without  the 
manifestation  of  any  one  symptom  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  the 
medicine  upon  the  system.     There  has  been  neither  drowsiness  nor 
torpidity  of  the  bowels,  nor  loss  of  appetite,  nor  contraction  of  pupil; 
in  short,  excepting  that  the  local  disease  has  been  subdued  and  healthy 
action  restored,  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  patients 
were  taking  what  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  proved 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  drug.     Sir  Henry  Holland  has  remarked, 
in  relation  to  the  eflect  of  opium  when  given  for  the  relief  of  acute 
pain  or  spasmodic  action,  that  '*  It  would  seem,  however  vague  the 
expression,  that  the  medicine,  expending  all  its  specific  power  in  quiet* 
ing  those  disorders  of  the  nervous  s3rBtem,  loses  at  the  time  every  other, 
influence  on  the  body.     Even  the  sleep  peculiar  to  opium  appears  in 
such  instances  to  be  wanting."     That  this  is  the  case  in  tetanus  itself, 
as  in  other  painful  nervous  affections,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
comment;  and  such  instances  are  £9kmiliar  to  all  practitioners.    And  so 
with  other  medicines  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  CEdomel  in  pericarditis, 
in  which  disease,  as  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Seymour  have  pointed  out, 
enormous  amounts  of  the  drug  will  be  borne  without  the  system 
becoming  affected ;  or  in  that  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  where  the  remedy 
exerts  its  almost  specific  influence  only  when  given  in  quantities  far 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  produce  an  ordinary  alterative  or  tonic 
effect. 

On  the  conviction,  then,  that  our  limit  to  the  use  of  medicines  in 
some  forms  of  disease  is  not  to  be  fixed  by  the  boundaries  within 
which  they  must  for  safety  be  restricted  in  healthy  states  of  the  body, 
the  aconite  was  in  this  case  given  in  larger  quantity  daily  than  haa 
perhaps  ever  before  been  tolerated.  One  drachm  of  Fleming's  tinc- 
ture, equal  in  strength  to  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  &e  hesi 
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pharmacopoeal  tiDctoro,  was  taken  continuously  for  three  days;  and 
we  find  that  in  the  course  of  fcen  days,  three  drachms  of  the  pharma- 
copcaal  tincture  and  five  drachms  of  Fleming's  tincture. were  taken 
without  the  manifestation  of  any  effect  on  the  system,  except  the  rapid 
lowering  of  the  pulse  from  135,  and  its  steady  maintenance  at  60  in 
the  minute,  the  patient's  natural  pulse  being  from  75  to  80.  But 
from  the  time  when  the  pulse  began  to  fall,  the  boy  had  no  convulsion, 
and  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  chronic  rigidity.  In 
Mr.  Page's  case,  although  the  effects  of  the  aconite  upon  the  system 
were  after  a  time  very  marked,  yet  it  was  seen  that  very  large 
quantities  were  tolerated  before  they  wexe  induced.  Thus,  "  on  the 
15th  December,  this  patient  took  in  eight  hours  nineteen  minims  of 
Fleming's  tincture;  on  the  16th,  thirty-two  minims  in  fourteen  hours; 
on  the  17th,  twenty-five  minims  in  seven  hours;  and  on  the  20th, 
twenty  minims  in  two  hoars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  cases  we  must  adopt  one  of  two  con- 
clusions—either  that  the  patients,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  even  in 
man,  were  not  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  aconite,  or  that  the 
energy  of  the  poison  was  held  in  check  by  the  disease,  which  physio- 
logically implies  generally  that  the  disease  was  controlled  by  the 
medicine.  It  is  qnite  contrary  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  action  of 
aconite,  to  suppose  that  the  system  had  in  so  short  a  time  become 
tolerant  of  the  poison,  nor  can  the  notion  be  entei*tained  that  the 
medicine  was  not  absorbed.  The  potency  of  the  tincture  employed  in 
the  present  case  was  unquestionable;  the  tip  of  the  finger  moistened 
with  it  and  applied  to  the  tongue,  produced  at  once  tingling  and 
numbness,  with  slight  sensation  of  giddiness. 

To  determine  whether  in  the  present  instance  there  existed  any 
idiosyncrasy  which  gave  the  lad  immunity  from  the  effects  of  this 
agent,  some  trials  were  made  on  him  about  three  weeks  after  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
five  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture  were  given  and  repeated  in  two 
hours.  No  effect  followed  the  first  dose.  Shortly  after  the  second 
dose,  he  complained  of  headache  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  He  went  to 
bed  and  said  he  felt  chilly,  but  the  skm  was  found  to  be  hot  and  moist. 
The  pulse  was  quickened.  Next  morning,  he  had  a  little  diarrhoea^ 
and  all  the  disorder  disappeared.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  for  all  these  symptoms  might  have  arisen  from  an  accidental 
attack  of  indigestion.  On  the  30th,  the  tincture  was  given  in  the 
same  way.  No  effect  was  produced,  and  he  was  not  conscious  that  he 
had  taken  anything.  On  November  1st,  a  trial  was  again  made,  with 
directions  that  if  no  effect  followed  the  second  dose,  a  third  should  be 
given  two  hours  after  it.  After  the  third  dose,  the  symptoms  of 
aconite  poisoning  were  .very  marked.  The  forehead  was  cold  and 
clammy;  he  complained  of  great  chilliness,  though  the  body  under  the 
bedclothes  was  warm  and  perspiring  profusely ;  the  pulse  was  quickened 
and  irregular.  The  headache  and  pains  in  the  bowels  were  again 
present,  and  he  complained  of  tingling  sensations  in  the  arms  and  hand, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  as 
46-xxin.  14 
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well  as  umal.  It  wae  deary  ilieiiy  that  larger  qoaatitMa  tbao  ogdiauuy 
were  required  to  produce  the  vaoal  effeote;  but  thoae  eflEeda  were 
produced  actively  enough  when  a  certain  quantity  was  takoi.  While 
the  tetanns  was  present,  he  took  the  eame  doaes  every  two  honxa  &r 
days  together,  and  no  <Hie  can  doubt  that  a  £ur  less  amount  must  have 
proved  fiktal  had  the  disease  noi  been  present.  Still,  the  slowiiesB  with 
which  the  aconite  acted  will  explain  why  so  much  more  was  bmme  in 
this  case  than  in  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Page. 

The  question  naturally  anses,  why  ahovld  stress  be  laid  on  the  isEhct 
of  such  large  quantities  of  aconite  being  tolerated,  when,  as  is  so  wdl 
known,  opium  and  other  narcotics  are  taken  in  enoniMNis  quantities 
without  effect  in  this  disease  )  But  have  we  not  really  been  seeking 
from  opium  results  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  effect )  AU  the  fore- 
going remarks  apply  undoubtedly  to  opium  and  other  nazootica.  In 
most  cases  they  will  be  borne  to  an  extraordinary  extent  befoie  their 
effects  are  manifested.  But  experience  has  proved  what  our  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  opium  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  but  little 
effect  is  produced  by  it  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  disiase  If 
the  opium  relieve  pain  and  induce  sleeps  it  tends  to  prolong  life  by 
taking  away  some  secondary  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  therefoie  in 
chronic  cases  has  no  doubt  oftoi  saved  the  patient  by  helping  to  sustain 
the  system  until  the  disease  has  worn  itsdif  out.  In  no  instance^  how* 
ever,  that  I  am  aware  of^  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  has  dkectly 
arrested  the  muscular  spasm.  The  action  of  opium  and  that  of  aconite 
are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  Opium  is  primarily  a  stiaanlant^ 
and  although  if  applied  directly  to  muscular  tissue  it  paralyses  it,  yet 
its  effect  on  the  muscular  system,  when  acting  through  general  abaoorp- 
tion,  is  principally  the  result  of  coms,  the  exercise  of  the  wiU  over  the 
muscles  being  more  or  less  removed.  Not  unfrequently,  and  espedaUy 
from  morphia^  convulsions  are  present  similar  to  those  of  tetanus.  Its 
influence  is  exerted  on  the  brain  especially,  little,  if  at  all,  on  the 
spinal  cord.  But  the  primary  and  peculiar  effect  of  aconite,  oonium, 
&c.,  is  muscular  paralysis,  the  brain  being  only  secondarily  affected, 
the  influence  of  the  poison  being  exerted  mainly  on  the  cord. 

As,  then,  all  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
cord,  an  irritation  giving  rise  to  muscular  spasm,  the  pain  being  mere^ 
a  consequence  of  it,  we  should  naturally  look  for  relief  to  those  agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  controls  the  reflex  muscular  actions,  not  to  those  whkh  act  on 
the  brain  or  diminish  sensibility.  In  Mr.  Page's  case,  we  have  distiiict 
evidence  that  the  muscular  spasm  was  controlled  by  the  aconite,  and 
inferentially  I  should  assume  that  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance. 

In  the  following  case,  my  coUesgue^  Dr.  Stewart,  employed  coaium, 
which  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Ghristison  have  shown  to  act,  like 
aconite,  primarily  on  the  spinal  cord.  The  ferm  used  was  the  extract 
prepared  by  Taylor.  Many  of  the  extracts  in  common  use  are,  as  is 
well  known,  nearly  inert. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  7th  August,  ISSS, 
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"with  severe  and  frequent  paroxy&nms  of  tetanus,  and  with  permanent 
locked  jaw.  The  symptoms  had  set  in  eight  days  before.  On  the  lOth^ 
he  began  to  take  Taylor's  extract  of  oonium,  and  continued  its  use  in 
five  grain  doses  every  two  hours,  and  afterwards  every  hour,  until  the 
26th.  During  this  period,  he  took  no  less  than  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  the  strongest  form  of  extract,  without  any  indication  whatever  of 
the  i^ysiological  effect  of  eomum,  but  with  simply  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  This  of  course  was  not  an  instance  of 
the  poison  remaining  unabsorbed  in  the  stomach,  as  has  been  seen  at 
times  with  opium.  I  should  consider  that  here  the  agency  of  tho 
eooium  was  directed  towards  the  counteraction  of  the  morbid  condition, 
and  that  hence  its  normal  effects  were  not  manifested 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  to  induce  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  ^11  and  complete  trial  to  aconite  and  other 
medicines  which  have  a  like  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  In  looking 
over  the  records  of  cases  in  which  such  agents  have  been  given,  it 
appears  that  generally  the  ordinary  doses  have  been  administered  at 
long  intervala  It  has  been  by  some  assumed  that  because  no  benefit 
]m8  been  derived  firom  them  when  so  employed,  that  therefore  no  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  them  at  all.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  very  pre- 
fttlent,  that  though  cases  of  tetanus  sometimes  recover,  yet  that  the 
remedies  employed  have  little  to  do  with  such  a  result.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  considering  the  disappointment  which  has  so  often  followed 
the  more  extended  use  of  medicines  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise 
fiftvourably.  The  same  disappointment  will  perhaps  follow  the  future 
employment  of  aconite.  But  in  a  disease  so  terrible  and  so  hox)eless 
as  tetanus,  any  encouragement,  however  slight,  will  be  acceptable. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  to  which 
allnsion  may  be  made.  It  has  been  generally  taught  that  free  action 
of  the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  powerful  purgatives.  From 
cases  recently  reported,  indeed,  this  course  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
so  generally  the  rule  as  formeriy.  My  own  belief  is  that  excepting 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  remove  any  matters  which  may  be  lodging  in 
the  bowels  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  no  benefit  attends  the  practice, 
and  that  often  harm  is  done  by  keeping  up  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  when  our  object  should  be  to  ensure  as  quiescent  a  state  of  the 
whole  system  as  possible.  In  a  case  under  my  care  last  year,  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  very  mild,  although  it  terminated  fiitally  after 
nearly  a  month's  duration,  the  bowels  were  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for 
the  first  nine  days,  purgative  medicine  was  then  given,  and  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels  obtained,  but  the  general  symptoms  were  aggra- 
vated, and  this  was  the  case  whenever  the  purgatives  were  used.  Great 
relief  is  found  firom  the  use  of  enemata,  however,  especially  those  with 
turpentine.  In  the  present  case^  the  bowels  were  emptied  by  this 
meana  two  or  three  times  only  during  sixteen  days. 
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Art.  IIL 

On  SyphUUic  Inoculation,     Bj  HfiimT  Lee,  Surgeon  to  King's 
College  Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1853, 1  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the 
London  Medical  Society  a  paper  on  the  mode  of  action  of  morbid 
poisons,  and  of  the  Bjrphilitic  poison  in  particular.  I  then  attempted 
to  demonstrate  that  the  absorbents  vrere  not  the  means  by  which 
poisons  were  ordinarily  received  into  the  blood,  and  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  evidence  was  most  conclusive  of  great  excitement  in  the 
absorbent  system,  there  was  comparatively  little  danger  of  the  poison 
being  received,  as  such,  into  the  general  system.  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  absorbent  glands  were,  in  fact,  placed  as  sentinels  in 
different  parts  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  aud  that  they  had  the  power 
of  refusing  admittance  to  certain  injurious  agents ;  or  of  retaining  them, 
until  those  agents  had  undergone  a  change,  such  as  would  render  them 
comparatively  innocent  when  admitted  into  the  general  circulation. 
These  principles  were  illustrated  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
morbid  actions  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  The 
primary  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  I  then  ventured  to  divide  into  four 
principal  varieties — namely :  Ist,  those  in  which  the  application  of  the 
poison,  or  of  some  irritant  applied  either  with  the  poison,  or  shortly  after* 
wards,  produced  mortification  of  the  infected  part ;  Sndly^  those  in  which 
the  contact  of  syphilitic  matter  produced  true  lUceration — ^that  is>  an  action 
in  which  the  absorbents  played  a  pait  and  took  up  portions  of  the 
infected  tissue  impregnated  with  syphilitic  matter;  3rdly,  those  in 
which  a  free  suppuration  was  produced^  and  in  which  the  secretion  from 
ihe  sores  consisted  principally  throughout  their  course  of  well-formed 
pus  globules ;  and  4thly,  those  in  which  the  morbid  action  induced 
consisted  of  a  specific  adhesive  inflammation.  From  tables  which  I 
read  before  the  Society,  it  appeared  tMt  the  first  form  of  disease  was 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  either  swelling  or  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents;  nor  was  it  followed  by  any  constitutional  symptoma:  that 
the  second  was  aa  a  rule  accompanied  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  but  was  not  followed  by  secondary  symptoms: 
that  the  third  was  not  ordinarily  accompanied  by  swelling  or  inflam* 
mation  of  the  glands,  and  was  not  followed  by  secondary  symptoms : 
that  the  fourth  was  accompanied  by  an  indolent  swelling  (but  not  in- 
flammation) of  the  glands,  and  was,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  some  form  of 
constitutional  disease,  unless  this  was  prevented  by  mercurial  treatment. 
Soon  after  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  bad  reason  to 
believe  that  these  dififerent  forms  of  disease  were  not  all  equally  com- 
municable in  the  same  way.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  adhesive 
form  of  inflammation  was  not  capable  of  being  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation as  readily  as  the  suppurative  foruL  More  than  one  occasion  oflered 
itself  for  publicly  discussing  this  point,  and  I  was  told  in  friendly  criti- 
cism that  I  had  not  selected  my  cases  for  inoculation  rightly — that,  in 
fact,  I  had  inoculated  some  sores  during  their  period  of  repair,  and 
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some  previouslj  to  that  period,  and  that  this  had  given  rise  to  the 
differences  I  had  observed.  As  time  advanced,  fi^esh  opportunities 
presented  themselves  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  1856 
I  published  in  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Ghirurgical 
Heview '  several  cases  where  inoculation  with  the  lancet  in  the  ordinary 
way  had  failed,  and  yet  when  every  doubt  seemed  to  be  removed  as  to 
the  cases  being  genuine  primary  syphilitic  sores  in  a  period  of  progress^ 
The  importance  of  such  observations  could  not  be  doubted  if  the  expe- 
riments had  been  rightly  performed;  for  in  that  case,  what  became  of 
the  inoculation  test  as  the  sole  means  of  distinguishing  primary  syphi- 
litic affections  from  other  diseases  f  This  test  had  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  as  the  only  one  that 
could  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore; 
and  any  opposition  to  this  universally-received  doctrine,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  was  regarded  as  originating  in  some  mistake.  Never- 
theless, those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  inoculations  most  fre- 
quently performed  had  their  secret  misgivings  upon  the  subject.  It 
was,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1851  that  Professor  Boeck,  travelling 
through  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  became  attracted  by  the  new 
doctrine  of  syphilization.  On  his  return  to  Ohristiania,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  new  plan  as  soon  as  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  able  to 
obtain  some  inoculable  virus."  This  was  not  until  the  month  of 
October,  1852  I  Are  we  to  suppose  that  during  the  first  months 
of  the  year  1852  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  primary  chancre  in 
Ohristiania;  and  that  the  disease  during  that  time  was  not  communi- 
cated there  by  natural  intercourse  I  Or  may  we  not  rather  see  the 
lurking  impression  on  the  Professor's  mind,  that  one  foim  of  syphilitic 
disease  was  much  more  easily  inoculated  than  another  f  In  a  town 
where  syphilitic  disease  was  known  to  be  as  rife  as  in  Ohristiania,  we 
must  take  for  granted  that  the  Professor  had  under  his  care  many  cases 
that  he  well  knew  were  genuine  cases  of  primary  Efyphilitic  disease; 
but  from  what  he  had  witnessed,  he  instinctively  believed  that  the 
secretion  of  one  particular  kind  of  sore  would  serve  his  purpose  best, 
and  for  this  he  waited. 

Although  those  who  practised  inoculation  were  everywhere  asking 
for  good  pus  for  their  experiments,  the  universal  belief  nevertheless 
obtained  that  all  chancres  during  the  period  of  progress  were  alike 
inoculable.  Very  few  at  that  period  seem  to  have  thought  of  asking 
themselves  the  question,  how  are  the  sores  which  do  not  famish  good 
pus  communicated?  or,  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  their 
mode  of  being  propagated )  The  dictum  of  M.  Bicord  was  very  uni- 
versally received,  and  the  characteristic  pustule  produced  by  inocula- 
tion was  as  universally  acknowledged  as  the  test  of  a  true  primary 
syphilitic  sore.  M.  Bicord  had  said  that  the  inoculation,  when  pro- 
perly performed,  never  failed,  and  that  the  results  were  regular, 
characteristic,  and  uniform.*  As  usually  happens  after  a  theory  has 
been  too  hastily  received,  a  period  of  undue  reaction  now  threatens  to 
set  in.  From  the  hasty  generalization,  that  all  primary  syphilitic 
•  Trmik^  rtatiqa«,  pp.  94,  is». 
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■ores  are  equally  iuocnlable  by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  we  now  hast 
thai  the  indurated  variety  of  chancre  is  not  moeolable  at  all,  upon  the 
patient  who  has  it.  In  the  '  Gazette  M^dicale  de  Lyon*  for  the  16th 
of  January  last,  M.  Roliet  asserts,  that  as  secondu^  syphilis  is  not 
inoculable  on  the  patient,  so  neither  is  the  primary  infecting  sore : — 

^  La  syphilis  secondaire  n'eat  pas  inoculable  an  malade ;  mais  le 
ehancre  infectaat  ne  Test  pas  davantage."  (p.  36.) 

^  Inocukz  la  syphilis  It  la  lanoette  ....  m^e  I'aocident  dit  pti- 
mitif,  le  chancre  infectant^  et  yous  n'obtiendrez  pas  davantage  la  pt»- 
tule  d'lnoculation." 

'*  U  n*y  a  qu'une  maladie  v^^rienne  qui  soit  inocalabk  par  piqire 
an  malade  lui-m^me,  et  oette  maladie,  c'est  le  chancre  simple,  et  soa 
d6riv6  le  bubon  chancreux.*' 

Here  we  have  one  kind  of  chancre  alone  acknowledged,  as  capable  of 
being  communicated,  by  inoculation  upon  the  patient  himself  with  the 
point  of  the  lancet ;  a  complete  revolution  in  doctrine  since  the  year 
1856. 

In  the  last  work  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bieord,*  that 
distiuguished  Professor  still  clings  to  the  belief,  that  sores  affected  with 
the  specific  adhesive  inflammation  may  be  inocalated  in  the  aame 
manner,  and  that  the  inoculation  will  produce  the  same  result  ss  in 
sores  affected  with  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation.  He  says  :— 
"  Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  de  Finoculation  et  des  d^veloppements  du 
chancre,  se  rapporte  presque  aussi  bien  k  Tune  qulL  I'autre  de  oes 
vari^tds."  Farther  on  in  the  work,  however,  M.  Rioord's  faithful  ex- 
positor and  distinguished  pnpil,  M.  Alfired  Foumier,  gives  a  table  of 
^9  cases  in  which  the  secretion  from  an  indurated  chancre  had  been 
inoculated.  The  result  was  negative  in  98  instances,  and  positi?e  in 
one.  In  this  case,  however,  the  apedfie  fmttule  was  produced.  As  bo 
explanation  is  given  of  this  apparently  strange  exception,  it  is  sot 
impossible  that  this  may  have  been  an  instance  of  a  suppurating  sore 
having  become  originally  inoculated  upon  a  sore  affected  with  specific 
adhesive  inflammation ;  or  of  the  converse,  of  the  base  of  the  sore 
having  taken  the  specific  adhesive  action,  while  the  original  inocalable 
pus  was  still  being  secreted  from  some  part  of  its  suT&ce.  This  ex- 
planation has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  probable,  from  the  somewhat 
analogous  results  obtained  by  clinical  obeervation.  During  p^rte  ^' 
the  years  1855-56,  I  examined  100  cases  of  sores,  in  which  the  secre- 
tion appeased  to  be  well  formed  pus.  These  were  considered  to  be 
local  suppurating  sores,  and  were  treated  accordingly  without  mercury. 
Two  only  of  the  whole  number  returned  to  me  with  aeoondaiy  aymp- 
toms,  as  the  result  of  the  primary  suppurating  sores.  Now,  in  bw 
these  cases,  upon  making  a  further  minute  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the 
patients  had  subjected  themselves  to  more  than  one  source  of  contagion 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  primary  disease.  It  is  theref<w« 
quite  possible  that  one  form  of  chancre  may  have  been  inoculated  upon 
another,  and  eo  have  masked  the  diagnosis;  and  in  M.  Fouroi^^ 
case  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  what  actually  did  occnr,  be- 
«  Lemons  wax  le  Oliaiiere,  p.  ai.    1858. 
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cause  lie  does  not  note  that  the  chacacteristio  pustule  which  was  pro- 
duced difiEured  from  the  ordinary  pustule  resulting  from  the  inoculation 
of  a  suppurating  sora 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  with  M.  Rollet,  that  the  secretion  of  the 
indurated  syphilitic  sore  cannot  be  inoculated  upon  the  patient  affected  1 
Are  we  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  our  opinions,  and  from  be- 
lieving, as  formerly^  that  all  primary  chancres  were  equally  inoculable 
hy  the  point  of  the  lancet,  now  hold  that  the  indurated  variety  cannot 
be  inoculated  at  all  upon  a  patient  who  has  once  been  affected  1 

As  in  1856  I  hesitated  not  to  express  my  belief  that  all  primary 
syphilitic  chancres  were  not  alike  inoculable^  and  that  inoculation  was 
therefore  no  proper  test  of  an  ulcer  being  syphilitic;  so  now  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  would  be  error  to  suppose  that  indurated  infecting 
sores — those  affected  with  specific  adhesive  infliimmation — are  not  in- 
oculable at  all  upon  the  patients  themselves.  This  I  would  do  upon 
three  distinct  grounds : 

1st.  From  the  result  of  direct  experiment  in  inoculating  the  secre- 
tion in  the  ordinaiy  way. 

2ndly.  From  clinical  observation. 

3rdly.  From  the  result  obtained  by  inoculation,  when  the  sores 
&om  which  the  secretion  is  taken  have  been  subjected  to  certain  kinds 
of  irritation. 

1 .  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 856  a  medicalstudent  became  diseased 
for  the  first  time.  He  inoculated  himself  on  the  thigh,  and  presented 
Jumaelf  to  me  three  or  four  days  afterwards.  The  inoculation  succeeded, 
and  became  a  small  hard  button-shaped  induration,  exactly  resembling  the 
original :  a  small  point  of  whitish  lymph  was  at  first  visible  in  the  in- 
oculation, but  both  sores  subsequently  remained  as  small,  hard,  circular 
indurations,  furnishing  scarcely  any  secretion  from  their  surfiice&  In 
i^his  case  the  student  had,  it  is  believed,  applied  some  caustic  to  the 
sore  before  he  inoculated  himself.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  unequivocal 
case  of  an  indurated  sore  (subject,  probably,  to  previous  artificial  irri- 
tation) producing,  when  inoculated  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  not 
the  characteristic  pustule,  but  an  indurated  sore  like  itsel£ 

2.  The  same  point  may  be  demonstrated  by  much  more  numerous 
instances,  although  not  so  conclusively  in  any  one  case,  by  clinical 
observation.  There  is  a  man  now  in  the  Lock  Hospital  with  an  indu- 
xated  cicatrix  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  exactly  corresponding 
to  a  similar  induration  upon  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce.  There 
was  in  this  case  other  causes  of  local  irritation;  but  no  one  upon 
seeing  the  case  would  doubt  that  one  induration  had  been  communis 
cated  by  inoculation  from  the  other.  Cases  are  not  very  uncommon 
in  which  opposed  surfaces,  of  the  labia,  for  instance,  present  well 
marked  indurated  sores  of  exactly  the  same  size,  shape,  and  appear- 
ance. There  can  here,  again,  be  no  doubt  that  this  affeetiom  is  com- 
municated from  one  situaticm  to  the  other  by  inoculation.  But  in  all 
the  cases  which  I  distinctly  remember  there  has  been  some  cause  of 
irritation  superadded  to  that  of  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation. 

3.  The  most  interesting  proof  of  the  iooculability  of  the  secretion  of 
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an  indnrated  sore  is  afforded  by  the  conTersian  of  the  adhesive  into 
the  siippurative  inflammation  by  the  artificial  application  of  irritants 
to  the  part.  The  experiments  illnstrating  this  subject  have  very 
recently  been  performed. 

Having  observed  that  the  indnrated  sore  was  inoculable  under  cer- 
tain states  of  irritation,  a  blister  viras  applied  to  some  indurated  sores, 
and  subsequently  they  were  dressed  with  the  ung.  sabinse.  By  these 
means  I  obtained  a  free  secretion  of  pus  from  these  sores,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  secretion,  before  incapable  of  producing  any  effect  upon 
the  patients  themselves,  could  now  be  inocnlated.  The  results  of  these 
inoculations  have  been  quite  different  in  their  course  to  those  which 
follow  ordinary  inoculation  from  suppurating  sores.  Pustules  have 
sometimes  been  produced,  but  these  have  shortly  dried  up,  and  the 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  punctures  has  soon  declared  itself 
to  be  of  the  adhesive  character. 

Case  1.  Bridget  0 ,  aged  seventeen  years,  was  aent  to  me  hy 

Mr.  Hewett,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  August  laat.  She  had  suf- 
fered from  a  thick  yellow  discharge  between  two  asd  three  months^ 
and  two  months  previously  two  small  places  formed  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  thigh.  On  the  26th  of  August  she  was  admitted  into 
the  Lock  Hospital.  The  places  on  the  thigh  then  presented  all  the 
appearances  of  well-marked  indurated  primary  chancres.  They  were 
oval  in  form,  with  their  edges  slightly  raised,  and  these,  together  with 
the  bases,  presented  the  characteristic  abruptly-terminating  indura- 
tion. The  surfaces  of  these  sores  were  covered  by  a  scanty  tenaceous 
secretion  in  small  quantity.  Upon  making  a  microscopical  examina^ 
tion  of  the  discharge  from  the  sores,  no  pus  globules  could  be  detected 
The  secretion  from  these  sores  was  carefully  inoculated  with  the  point 
of  the  lancet  upon  the  patient's  thigh. 

Aug.  28th. — The  inoculation  was  repeated.  There  was  at  this  time 
no  indication  of  the  sores  having  a  tendency  to  heal. 

Aug.  31st. — No  result  from  the  inoculations. 
,  The  two  sores  had  now  been  dressed  for  two  days  with  the  nn- 
guentum  sabinse,  and  yielded  an  abundant  secretion,  distinctly  punileni 
The  secretion  from  each  sore  was  inoculated  in  several  points  in  two 
distinct  places  on  the  thigh. 

Sept.  2nd. — Inoculations  haye  produced  an  appearance  of  small 
incipient  pustules  in  both  places.  The  secretion  from  one  of  these 
little  pustules  was  inoculated  on  the  thigh  lower  down. 

Sept.  4th. — The  inoculations  from  the  inoculations  had  succeeded. 

One  of  the  inoculations  of  the  31st  of  August  had  produced  a  small 
pustule.  The  others  had  produced  only  vesicles.  The  skin  over  one 
of  these  was  broken. 

Sept.  9th. — Inoculations  from  inoculation,  performed  on  the  Snd  of 
September,  have  dried  up. 

The  inoculations  first  in  order,  of  the  3 1st  of  August,  have  entirely 
lost  their  puriform  character.  They  now  appear  as  circular  patches^ 
yielding  a  serous  secretion  containing  epithelial  scales.  The  origin^ 
chancres  were  now  in  process  of  healing.     A  drawing  was  taken  by 
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Dr.  Westmacotty  and  shows  the  original  sores  in  process  of  repair,  and 
the  inoculations  as  they  appeared  upon  the  tenth  day. 

Sept.  1  Itb. — ^Tbe  inoculations  first  in  order  are  desquamating  and 
of  a  Ught-red  colour. 

The  inoculations  from  the  inoculations  appear  as  small  red  pimples, 
which  are  gcaduallj  fiuling. 

Sept.  14th. — The  inoculations  are  losing  their  colour,  bat  still  pre- 
sent distinct  oval  patches  of  red  skin,  from  which  epithelial  scales  are 
thrown  ofL 

Sept.  17th. — Original  chancres  were  skinned  over;  the  inoculations 
were  &ding  and  desquamating. 

Sept.  23rd. — Inoculations  from  inoculations  were  still  visible,  and 
appeared  as  shining  scales  of  discoloured  epithelium. 

Sept.  25th. — A  few  faint  secondary  spots  appeared  on  the  body. 
The  original  sores  were  quite  healed,  leaving  slight  indui'ation.  The 
corresponding  glands  in  the  groin  were  still  indurated. 

A  second  drawing  was  made  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  and  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  inoculations  ou  the  26th  day. 

Oct.  4th. — A  third  drawing  was  made  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  showing 
the  remains  of  the  original  sores,  of  the  inoculations  on  the  35th  day, 
and  of  the  inoculations  from  the  inoculations. 

The  patient  now  left  the  hospital,  but  again  presented  herself  on 
the  8th  of  October.  The  cicatrices  of  the  original  sores  were  still  red 
and  rather  tender.  The  inoculations  appeared  as  brown  spots,  the 
colour  of  which  gradually  faded  into  that  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
Some  small  brown  spots  marked  the  situation  of  the  inoculations  second 
in  order. 

In  performing  these  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  select  sores  which 
are  not  liable  to  be  inoculated  from  a  different  kind  of  secretion ;  other- 
wise we  may  in  fact  be  inoculating  the  product  of  a  suppurating  sore, 
when  we  suppose  that  we  have  only  an  indurated  soi'e  to  deal  with. 
This  is  probably  what  happened  in  the  following  casa 

Joseph  B ,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  admitted  into  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital on  the  25th  of  November  last.  He  then  had  a  simple  chancre  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  prepuce  of  five  weeks*  duration.  Below  this  was 
a  well-marked  specific  induration,  which  he  said  had  never  been 
ulcerated.  This  had  existed  four  weeks.  Near  the  fr»num  was  a 
third  sore,  which  had  existed  for  three  weeks,  and  was  surrounded  by 
some  amount  of  induration. 

Dec.  7th. — The  secretion  from  the  induration,  which  had  been 
made  to  suppurate  artificially,  was  inoculated  upon  the  patient's 
thigh. 

Dec.  12th. — A  large  prominent  pustule  with  a  depressed  centre  has 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  inoculation.  The  pustule  was  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  sore  which  was 
left  then  readily  healed. 

In  this  case,  although  it  was  intended  to  have  obtained  the  secretion 
from  the  induration  only  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  yet  the  result 
being  so  different  from  that  which  occiirred  in  other  cases,  made  it 
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probable  that  the  aeoretioii  from  the  opper  sore  has  ran  down  and 
imparted  its  specific  qualities  to  the  alMnded  induration;  a  mtpet- 
footaiion  maj  thns  occur,  which  requires  to  be  guarded  against  in  all 
similar  experiments.  The  products  of  a  suppurating  sore  maj  thus  be 
inoculated  by  accident  from  the  sur&oe  of  a  specific  induration,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  converse  of  this  may  take 
place — ^viz.,  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation  may  be  communicated 
under  the  mask  of  the  secretion  firom  a  suppurating  sore.* 

The  cases  and  observations  which  have  now  been  laid  before  the 
reader  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fiM^,  that  although  the  secre- 
tion from  indurated  sores  is  not  iuoculable  (upon  the  patients  having 
those  sores)  with  the  point  of  the  lancet  under  ordinary  GircrnnstanceSy 
yet  that  it  can  be  so  inoculated,  either  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
.or  in  a  subaeqnent  stage,  after  the  sores  have  been  subjected  to  arti- 
ficial irritation.  The  result  of  the  inoculation  in  these  two  oases  is 
not  the  same,  and  they  both  differ  widely,  again,  from  the  zeaults 
obtained  by  the  inoculation  of  a  naturally-suppurating  sore.  These 
considerations  support  powerfully  the  idea  that  the  indurated  variety 
of  chancre  difiers  esBentially  in  its  physical  characters  from  other  kinds 
of  syphilitic  sores,  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  those  who  de- 
scribed (as  was  so  common  in  the  text-books  upon  syphilis  some  three 
or  four  years  ago)  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  sore  produced  by  the 
ordinary  pustular  variety  of  inoculation,  into  the  indurated  chancce, 
as  of  ordinaiy  occurrence,  had  never  in  reality  witnessed  what  th^ 
professed  to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  that  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  present  oommur 
nication  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  a  primary  sypluiitic  sore  which  upon  inoculation  produces 
the  characteristic  pufitule,  is  not  one  which,  if  left  to  itself  would,  as  a 

.rule,  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  and  then^ore  is  not  one 
which  requires  mercurial  treatment. 

2.  A  primary  syphilitic  sore  affected  with  specific  adhesive  inflam- 
mation is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  inoculable  by  the  lancet 
upon  the  patient  himself;  but  that  in  its  early  stagey  or  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  certain  kinds  of  irritation,  it  may  be  so  inoculated ; 
and  that  then  it  will  give  rise  to  some  adhesive  form  of  inflammation* 

•  TMs  is  probably  what  oocmred  to  Hunter.  He  belieTed  tliat  be  bmd  inoculated  him* 
self  with  gonorrhoeal  matter  only;  but  he  produced  a  *•  thickened  sore,**  which  was  fid- 
lowed  by  secondary  symptoms. 
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PaBT  I. — ^PhTBIOLOOICAL  M1CBOLO6T. 
EPITHELIAL  SYSTEH  AND  IIAIll. 

On  uterine  Epithelium. — Dr.  C.  Robin*  has  communicated  a  paper  of  wliich 
a  part  is  devoted  to  the  alterations  undergone  by  the  epitheliam  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  during  gestation.  He  states  that  whilst  the  cylindrical  epitheham 
•of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  retains  its  form  during  pregnancy,  that  of  the  cavity 
of  the  body  undergoes  marked  alteration.  At  a  certain  period  after  fecundation, 
it  exfoliates  cell  by  cell  or  by  flakes,  and  is  replaced  by  the  polyhedral  pave- 
ment form  of  epithelium,  the  cells  being  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen-thousandtha 
of  a  millimeire  in  size,  containing  a  spherical  or  ovoid  cranular  nucleus  of 
about  the  size  of  a  red  blood-globule,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  nudeolus.  Many  cells 
are  void  of  nucleoli,  and  are  uniformly  filled  with  yellowish  fatty  grannk- 
tions,  and  this  condition  of  the  ceUs  is  found  on  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa. 
After  two  months  and  a  half  of  pregnancy,  other  cells,  much  larger  and  longer, 
are  seen  in  addition.  These  are  delicately  flattened,  from  four  to  nine-thoa- 
aandUis  of  a  millimetre  lon^,  always  irregular,  and  prolonged  at  the  extremities 
.  or  angles.  They  possess  a  large  ovoid  granuhir  nudens,  certain  slight  scattered 
granulations,  and  increase  in  numbers  towards  the  end  of  gestation. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  nucleus  of  the  large  cells,  which  about  the  second 
or  third  month  of  gestation  is  often  wanting  in  a  nucleolui^  obtains  one  or  two, 
which  are  yellow  and  shining  in  the  cen^e,  with  a  definite  contour ;  and  the 
nuclei  have  idso  become  very  large.  In  the  region  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  where  the  deoidua  reflexa  at  the  eighth  month  is  not 
adherent,  cellules  like  those  above  described  are  to  be  found,  some  being 
legnlarly  polyhedral,  others  elongated,  and  all  containing  nuclei  of  an  ovoid 
or  spheriod  shape,  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen-thousandths  of  a  mil- 
limetre long,  and  generally  furnished  with  one  or  two  bright  nudeolL  Borne  of 
the  oellnles  maintain  theur  prismatic  form,  but  the  adherent  extremity  is  gene- 
lallv  rounded  and  sweUed.  At  this  period  of  pregnancy  the  enithelium  of  the 
Pallopian  tube  \b  chiefly  composed  of  nuclear  epithelium,  formed  of  ovoid,  some- 
times spherical  nuclei,  and  united  by  a  small  Quantity  of  amorphous  materiaL 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  alterations  undergone  by  the  epithelium 
enclosed  between  the  placenta  and  the  vascular  part  of  the  uterine  muooos 
membrane,  and  that  covering  the  uterine  and  reflected  dedduie,  where  brought 
into  contact  by  enlargem«it  of  the  ovum.  Li  these  places  the  epithelium  is 
partly  formed  of  free  nuclei  and  in  part  of  cellules.    Ijie  latter  are  partly  like 

•  3n>wn-S^iMrd%  Joomal  de  la  Fhyriologte,  pw  60.    Jaa.  1858. 
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those  described,  and  some,  although  half  or  double  as  large  as  others,  yet  main- 
tain the  prismatic  form,  and  are  rounded  at  their  extremity.  Others,  again, 
become  polyhedral,  and  in  almost  all,  the  nucleus  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  cellule,  containing  one  or  two  nucleoli  having  a  brilliant  centre  and 
dark  contour.  But  in  addition  to  these  cellules  others  are  found,  isokited  or 
forming  laminae,  which  are  of  variable  size  up  to  about  one-thousandth  of  a 
millimetre  or  more.  For  the  most  part  they  are  donated,  and  generally  irre- 
gularly truncated,  rarely  being  sharpened,  and  at  times  ovoia  or  fusiform. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  of  the  extremities  are  bifurcated,  and  this  is  especially 
so  at  the  angles  of  the  cells  which  remain  more  or  less  polyhedral.  Some  are 
to  be  seen  with  two  or  three  nuclei,  although  they  generally  possess  but  a 
single  one,  which  is  very  large,  ovoid,  andhaving  a  clear  bright  centre  and 
regular  clear  outline.  Each  nucleus  contains  one  or  two  nncleolL  The  &ee 
nuclei  of  the  epithelium  are  very  like  those  ordinarily  named  cancerous  or  car- 
cinomatous,  and  would  be  so  designated  by  those  not  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. These  large  defined  cells  are  mostly  filled  with  granular  fat,  situated 
chiefly  around  the  nuclei  or  at  the  ends  of  the  cells,  a  few  remaining  finely 
granular,  pale,  and  transparent.  The  author  concludes  by  drawing  a  strong 
analogy  as  to  structural  form  between  the  above  describeid  natural  condition, 
and  certain  pathological  states  for  which  they  might  readily  be  mistaken. 

Oft  the  Central  Parts  of  the  Hair  in  a  Physiological  and  Pathological  state. — 
Dr.  A.  Spiess*  controverts  accepted  views  as  to  the  structure  of  the  hair,  and 
applies  Ins  own  description  thereof  to  the  elucidation  of  diseases  of  this  struc- 
ture. He  takes  exception  to  the  statements  of  KoUiker,  that  the  central  mate- 
rial of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  a  row  of  cells  containing  a  tenacions  sub- 
stance with  air-holding  cavities ;  of  Steinlin,t  who  looks  on  it  as  a  projection  of 
the  hair  papillae  into  the  hair ;  of  Reichert,:^  who  also  considers  it  as  a  projec- 
tion of  the  papillie,  which  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
matrix  for  tne  hair  to  be  developed  around  it,  and  afterwards  degenerates  into 
a  species  of  pith,  as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  and  which  also  often  contains  air, 
although  this  abo  exists  free  between  the  cells.  In  opposition,  Spiess  states 
that  the  medulla  of  the  hair  is  only  a  canal  in  the  centre  for  the  roost  part  con- 
taining air,  in  which  the  remains  of  dried  cells  exist.  He  also  opiK>ses  the 
statements  of  Engel  as  to  the  method  by  which  hair  after  section  i^n  grows 
and  recovers  its  point.  In  a  thin  hair  a  certain  quantity  of  nourishing  fluid  is, 
according  to  him,  secreted  from  the  vessels  of  the  hair  papills.  This  nourishes 
the  root,  and  passes  upwards  between  and  nourishes  the  cells  throughout  the 
hair.  At  the  same  time  the  cells  give  out  the  used  material,  to  be  again  re- 
absorbed in  the  follicle  below  and  above,  to  be  cast  off  as  a  powder.  This 
fluid,  if  the  hair  is  not  long,  goes  to  form  new  cells  in  the  root,  and  thus  the 
hair  grows,  the  cells  dwin(mng  and  passing  into  the  cortical  part  as  they  pro- 
press  upwards  from  the  root.  In  thick  hair,  however,  as  there  exists  such  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  refuse  material  from  the  middle  parts  that 
they  remain  in  the  centre,  only  the  outermost  parts  being  nourished,  the 
central  cells  shrink,  become  atrophied,  and  disappear  in  pait,  or  remain  as 
ddbris,  whilst  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  refuse  material  forming  the  medul- 
lary part,  which  consists  of  cell-remains,  gases,  and  in  part  fluid.  The 
thick  hair  consequently  consists  of  only  a  cortical  substance,  composed  of  com- 
pressed fibre-cells  covered  by  a  pellicle,  having  a  canal  in  the  centre  containing 
nair  and  fluid,  but  no  medullary  substance.  The  four  pathological  cases 
adduced  in  connexion  with  the  above  statements  as  to  the  elements  of  hair, 
illustrate  morbid  changes  in  various  portions  of  the  hair,  and  in  hair  of  various 
thickness. 

•  Henle  und  Pfeaffer*8  Zeitschrifl,  Band  r.  Heft  1.    1858.  t  Ibid.,  1850. 
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On  the  Termination  of  Nerves.  By  Dr.  W.  Krause* — The  author  made  his 
observations  chieflj  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  affording 
the  best  opportunities,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  epithelium,  its  freedom 
from  pigment,  hair,  glands,  papillae,  or  strong  elastic  fibre,  &c.,  and  by  reason 
of  its  abundant  supply  of  nerves  with  dark  contours.  Having  separated  a 
piece  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  subjacent  tissue  of  the  warm  eye  of  a  recently- 
iilled  calf,  the  nerve  branches  are  seen  forming  a  rich  plexus  by  subdividing 
anastomoses,  the  single  fibres  of  which  gradually  diminish.  In  the  smallest 
branchlets,  formed  of  two  or  three  fibrils,  numerous  bifurcations  of  the  fibrils 
may  be  seen,  which  finally  either   arch  in  order  to  end  immediately,  or 

5 reserve  their  course,  anastomosing  with  other  fibrils  or  their  branches. 
Cost  of  the  fibrils  bifurcate  at  various  angles  once  more  before  terminating ; 
more  seldom  they  divide  into  three.  Whenever  their  terminations  can  be  seen, 
they  will  be  found  to  end  in  a  peculiar  small,  round,  or  oval  corpuscle,  with  a 
thicker  and  a  finer  extremity,  called  by  the  author  the  terminal  bulb.  These 
latter  bodies  consist  of  an  investment  of  areolar  tissue  containing  nuclei,  and 
a  soft  cylindrical  mass  of  faintly  glistening  substance,  in  which  the  double- 
contoared  nerves  end,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  embedded  an  axis  fibre — a 
stripe  with  a  slightly  thickened  extremity — ^the  investment  being  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  fibril,  which  before  the  termination  of 
the  latter  is  slightly  elevated.  The  investment  is  beset  with  elongated  and 
often  spindle  nuclei  at  the  sides  and  end  of  the  bulb,  and  in  the  larger  ter- 
minal bulbs  very  fine  blood  capillaries  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  investing 
membrane.    The  nerve-fibrils   in  the  calf,  before  their  entrance  into  the 

'"  (Paris),  and  eet  smaller, 
axis  fibre  itself  measures 
.        .         '  .  «        <'lie  fibre  being  about 

^fjw'"  broad.  The  dimensions  of  the  entire  final  bulb  are  from  Jy"'  to  ^'"  as 
to  length,  and  from  tJtj'"  to  A-'"  in  breadth.  Apart  from  the  size,  these  bulbs 
have  a  closer  analogy  to  the  raccinian  bodies,  excepting  tliat  they  are  wanting 
in  the  concentric  lamellse  which  in  the  latter  surrounds  the  central  substance. 
The  form,  however,  of  these  bulbs  is  not  always  regularly  cylindrical,  but  at 
times  arched  and  pear-shaped,  indented,  &c.  They  arc  situated  nartly  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  immediatelv  beneath  the  firm  areolar  layer  oelow  the 
epithelium,  uid  partly  more  or  less  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  it,  with 
to^r  thicker  ends  towards  it.  The  author  thought  he  had  met  with  divisions 
of  the  axis-fibre  and  the  whole  bulb  analogous  to  that  of  the  Paccinian  cor- 
puscle. These  terminal  bulbs  soon  undergo  decomposition,  and  twenty-four 
iionrs  after  death  only  a  fragment  of  the  axis-fibre  remains  visible,  the  whole 
having  become  clouded,  and  at  times  streaked  and  fatty.  Acetic  acid  renders 
the  nuclei  more  distinct,  but  obscures  the  axis-fibre  and  entire  bulb.  An 
alkali  makes  the  bulb  pale  and  swollen,  the  axis-fibre  dwindling,  and  very  dark 
fine  fat  granules  appearing  in  the  interior.  The  nerve-fibres  are,  however,  in 
this  way  brought  out  in  their  course.  In  the  case  of  preparations  which  have 
been  some  days  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  addition  of  an  alkali  renders 
the  whole  bulb  very  clear,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  These  terminal  bulbs 
have  different  measurements  in  different  animals,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

In  the  deer  the  bulbs  are  about  -fJ"  in  length,  and  from  -^  to  ^g'"  ^^  breadth. 
„      sheep  „  ^'y^'^         „         iC^o^'"      '• 

•  Henle  mid  rfcuflbr'*  Zeitacbrift,  Band  v.  Bcft  1,  p.  38.    IBM. 
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OocasionaUy  tliere  are  seen  windings  of  the  double-contoured  nerve-fibres 
which  enter  them. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  bodies  existing,  it  wm  found  tiiatin  the  esse  of 
the  calf,  a  space  about  1 )["  in  length  and  Y'm  breadth  gave  as  many  as  ten  ^ 
them ;  and  m  the  deer  and  sbeep^  in  the  same  ^ven  space,  &  bfanehlet  witii 
three  nerve  fibrils  waa  seen  after  numerous  divisions  to  possesa  the  number  of 
twenty-three.  In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  common  hen,  small  Paceiman  bodies, 
as  in  the  tongue  of  some  water  birds^  were  met  with. 

In  man,  nerve-knots  {knauel)^  consisting  of  numerous  interlacements  of  one 
or  more  nerve-fibiils,  are  met  with  in  the  conjunctiva,  measuring  about  ^'"  in 
length,  and  -^"^  in  breadth.  They  are  often  spherical,  and  m  some  cases 
possess  loops  of  fibrils  on  the  surface.  The  termixud  bulbs,  in  man,  are  rounder 
than  in  animals,  often  almost  spherical.  The  investing  membrane,  with  its 
nuclei,  resembles  those  above  described  as  to  behaviour  with  reagents,  &c. ; 
but  the  entrance  of  nerves  is,  however,  considerabl^r  modified,  and  very  often 
the  bulb  is  placed  symmetrically  upon  the  nerve-fibril  as  on  a  st^k.  Or  the 
nerve  forma  a  hook  or  crook-like  bend,  and  the  bulb  is  placed  upon  it  laterallj. 
The  fibrils  also  may  be  twisted  singlv,  or  numerous  convolutions  may  exist 
within  the  investing  membrane  of  tne  terminal  bulb.  Sometimes  a  fibril 
bifurcates,  and  each  subdivision  then  enters  the  bulb,  and  ends  either  imme- 
diately or  after  making  several  convolutions.  Under  favourable  cirdunstanoes, 
firm  pale  fibres  about  ^'"  in  diameter  are  seen  to  proceed  out  of  the  abore- 
mentioned  knot  of  nerves  within  the  bulb,  and  to  end  inside  the  bulb  after 
numerous  twistings.  In  these  cases  there  are  more  axis-fibres  inside  the 
bulb,  reminding  one  of  the  Paccinian  corpuscles  observed  by  KoUiker*  in  the 
case  dL  the  cat.  In  man  the  bulbs  measure  from  ■^"'  to  ^"'  in  length,  and 
from  -fts"  to  -^'^  in  breadth ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  nerve-fibril  before 
entering  is  about  ■^"'  to  ^"^  whilst  after  entrance  it  measures  from  ^ 

Other  parts  besides  the  conjunctiva  contain  these  terminal  bulbs.  Thus,  in 
man  the;^  are  found  in  the  mucous  folds  beneath  the  tongue,  the  soft  gums, 
the  fungiform  papillse,  and  under  the  base  of  the  filiform  pi^ill»,  and  in  the 
papilla»  of  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans 
penis  and  clitoris.  They  are  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  tongue  and  b'ps  oi  the 
deer,  in  the  glans  perns  and  clitoris  of  the  pig,  in  the  sublingual  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cat  and  rat,  in  the  volar  sunace  of  the  toes  of  the  guinea- 
pig.  In  all  these  cases  they  are  placed  more  or  less  indined  at  an  angle  to 
the  surface.  In  these  localities  the  bulbs  do  not  enter  into  the  microscopical 
papillm,  excepting  in  the  lip  and  perhaps  the  soft  gum  of  man,  where  they  are 
found  at  the  termination  of  the  papillae.  In  the  mucous  folds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth  of  man  they  are  very  large,  being  ^'"  long  uid  ^  broad.  In  the 
glans  penis  and  clitons  of  man  the  investmg  membrane  oi  these  bodies  is 
very  thick  and  firm,  and  very  deeply  situated  beneath  the  papilla.  la  ^ 
glans  penis,  &c.,  of  the  pig  tney  are  very  abundant,  and  very  similar  to  f  sc- 
dnian  bodies,  having  been  described  as  such  by  Kolliker  and  Hylander,  pw- 
sessing  a  thick  lammated  investing  membrane,  but  no  special  capsule,  xhe 
author  then  gives  the  various  measurements  of  these  bodies  as  found  in 
different  parts  of  animals,  and  proceeds  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  function  oi 
these  bulbs.  He  thinks  they  are  evidently  concerned  in  the  conduction 
{vermiitlung)  of  simple  sensibility,  the  investing  membrane  only  serving  for 
protection,  and  the  nuclei  being  probably  connected  with  nourisnment.  The 
knot-like  convolutions  and  bifurcations  appear  to  have  the  purpose  of  inten- 
sifyin J  sensation.  He  then  passes  in  review  the  terminal  corpuscles  of  nerves 
in  various  organs  which  may  be  looked  on  as  transitional  steps  one  from  t*® 

•  Zeitfichrift  flir  wlsaensob.  Zoologle,  Band  v.  p.  1 19.    1854« 
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otber,  beaming  witii  the  Paocinkn  ooipvsole  of  tbe  nmnimilia,  advasteiiig 
throQgh  tnose  of  the  bird  to  the  '^termmal  bulbs"  of  mammalia,  and  thence 
throagh  the  "terminal  bulbs"  of  man  to  the  sensitiTe  oorpnacles  (tasi-kor- 
pereke»)  of  man  and  the  monkey. 

The  terminal  bulb  of  the  mammalia  seems  to  show  the  simplest  form,  con- 
sisting of  a  fine  terminal  axi»>fibre  sorronnded  by  the  soft  condiietiB^  substance 
of  the  corpuscle,  and  invested  by  a  nucleated  membrane.  Then  wehave  in  the 
Faccinian  bodies  of  birds  peculiar  transversely-spiral  fibres  between  the  central 
fibre  and  outer  inYCstment.  In  the  PlEKSciniaa  corpuscle  of  mammalia  appear 
numerous  concentric  lamelle  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a  condueting  appo^ 
ratus;  and  the  'terminal  bulbs'  of  man  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  afiurther 
development  of  the  simple  structures  existing  in  mammalia,  llie  tactile  cor- 
puscles {tagi-4nirperehen)  consist  of  a  delicate  areolar  inirestment  containii^ 
nudei  placed  transversely  and  len^wise,  and  a  quantity  of  soft  granular  eon- 
tents.  In  the  interi(»,  th&  entering  nerre-fibres  divide  into  numerous  tuft- 
like axis  fibres,  which  perhaps  contam  a  semi-fluid  substance,  and  which  are  the 
senntive  part  of  the  corpuscle.  The  author  quotes  his  father,  as  well  as  H. 
Henle  ana  Meissner,  as  suppOTting  the  above  described  observations. 


OSSEOUS  STSTEir. 

On  the  Development  of  Bone-substance  in  Plasmatic  Fibroid  Tissue. — ^The 
subject  is  treated  by  Dr.  C.  Ronget  in  a  paper,*  illustrated  by  plates,  on  the 
corpuscles  of  bone  and  on  the  development  of  secondary  bones.  After  alluding 
to  the  controversy  regarding  the  supposed  method  in  wluch  the  bone -substance 
is  formed  where  no  cartilage  previously  ex.isted,  whether,  for  example,  the  cal- 
careous matter  be  deposited  m  a  continuous  membranous  blastema  of  which 
but  certain  parts  become  ossified,  or  in  an  alveolar  cartilajzinous  framework--* 
or  whether,  again,  the  cellules  of  the  blastema  be  transtormed  into  osseous 
corpuscles,  or  whether  the  latter  be  only  cavities  formed  either  at  the  expense 
of  the  interstices  of  the  cartilaginous  framework  or  directly  by  ossification — 
the  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  results  of  his  own  examination  of  the 
sabject.  He  states  that  in  the  human  embryo  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  if  the 
fibrous  membranes  (the  periosteum  and  dura  mater)  between  which  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  are  developed,  be  carefully  examined,  a  lamina  partly  osseous 
and  partly  membranous  may  be  obtained,  which  is  continuous  tnroushout  the 
whofe  extent  about  to  be  occupied  bj[  the  perfectly  formed  bone.  The  mem- 
branous zone  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  zone  in  course  of  ossification,  and, 
like  it,  is  quite  distinct  from  contiguous  fibrous  structures.  In  each  lamina 
already  four  distinct  regions  mav  l)e  recognised.  Of  these,  two  occupy  the 
extreme  limits,  the  one  completelv  membranous  and  homogeneous  in  structure, 
the  other  completely  osseous.  Of  the  two  middle  ones,  the  one  contiguous  to 
the  osseous  region  is  itself  in  process  of  ossification,  whilst  the  other,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  membranous  region,  presents  certain  peculiarities,  and 
this  zone  the  author  desif^ates  the  intermediate  zone  or  region.  The  mem- 
branous zone  is  formed  oi  a  fibroid  and  granular  connective  tissue,  traversed 
here  and  there  by  decussating  fibrous  bundles,  and  characterized  by  innume- 
rable rounded  or  ovoid  plasmatic  cellules  and  free  nuclei.  In  the  intermediate 
zone  the  same  elements  exist,  but  in  addition  a  network  of  transparent  and 
homogeneous  hyaline  trabeculie,  which  appears  to  repeat  the  disposition  ob- 
servea  bv  the  inter-crossing  bundles  of  the  membranous  zone,  with  which  it  is 
manifestly  continuous,  but  by  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  twa 
elements. 

Towards  the  zone  in  course  of  ossification  the  trabeculse  multiply,  become 
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thicker,  and  circmiiscribe  large  and  small  spaces.    At  tlie  limit  of  the  two 
re^ons  the  trabecule  of  the  hyaline  framework  are  continuoos  with  trabeculse 
qnite  analogous  as  to  general  disposition,  but  differing  in  appearance,  being 
less  transparent,  and  occupied   br  yellowish  granulations  and  innumerable 
microscopic  cayities ;  and  a  decided  Ime  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  trabecule  in  course  of  ossification  and  the  hyaline  trabecule, 
although  both  cavities  belong  to  one  and  the  same  system.    Tlie  web-work 
which  IS  undergoing  ossification  intercepts  two  kinds  of  meshes  distinguishable 
by  their  peculiar  dimensions.    Of  these,  the  one  form  veritable  areola,  the  other 
small  microscopic  cavities,  both  possessing  trabecular  walls  either  hyaline  or 
in  course  of  ossification,  and  containing  connective  blastema  and  cellules.    On 
approaching  the  perfectly  ossified  zone  and  the  more  obscure  and  yellowish 
trabeculs,  the  mmute  cavities  in  the  thickn^s  of  the  trabecule  become  more 
and  more  small,  and  a  hyaline  network,  which  speedily  becomes  (Msified,  ex- 
tends in  the  areoln,  which  it  closes  or  obliterates.    Where,  also,  the  hyaline 
framework  becomes  involved,  groups  of  cellules,  more  or  lesa  numerous,  and 
one  or  two  isolated  cellules,  insinuate  themselves  in  the  inter-cellular  connective 
substance.    Thus,  when  the  primitive  membranous  layer  has  undergone  perfect 
transformation,  we  have  a  transparent  homogeneous  blastema  gradually  poured 
out  in  the  granular  and  fibrous  connective  substance,  and  in  this  blastema  sub- 
sequently are  deposited  the  elements  of  ossification,  whilst  during  all  these 
changes  the  plasmatic  cellules  of  the  connective  tissue  remain  intact  within  the 
small  irregular  cavities  of  the  new  osseous  substance.    In  this  way,  in  the 
place  of  a  membranous  blastema,  whose  elements  api>ear  only  at  the  period  of 
ossification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  pre-existence,  at  the  spot  where 
the  osseous  substance  is  primarily  developed,  of  a  fibrous  or  fibroid  membrane, 
which  at  first  occupies  all  the  space  possessed  at  a  later  period  by  osseous  for- 
mation.   True  it  is  that  an  areolar  hyaline  framework  gradually  precedes  the 
calcareous  deposit,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  this  framework  as 
being  cartilage,  for  it  is  wanting  in  cartilage  cellule,  ana  the  persistenoe  of  the 

Erismatic  cellules  in  the  midst  of  this  framework  shows  it  to  oe  a  simple  modi- 
cation,  a  return  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  connective  inter-cellular  substance. 
Throughout  the  paper,  reference  is  made  to  the  late  theories  of  KoUiker  and 
Robin,  and  most  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  formation  of  bone,  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Keichert,  Virchow,  Bonders,  &c.,  as  to  the  original  identity 
or  homology  of  the  various  plasmatic  or  connective  tissues  of  cartilage,  bone, 
fibre,  medullary  tissue,  &c. 

THE  BLOOD. 

On  ike  ModifieaHoM  undergone  by  Btood-Olobules  of  certain  Ammals  injected 
into  the  Circulation  of  other  Animals^  ^c.  By  Brown-S^uard.* — ^This  physi- 
ologist has  observed,  on  examining  by  the  microscope  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
cat,  or  rabbit,  even  a  single  hour  after  injection  therein  of  the  blood  of  the 
bird,  that  none  of  the  oval  large  globules  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  if  examined 
some  days,  or  even  several  hours,  after,  none  whatever  are  to  be  seen  in  any 
organ  of  the  body  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  had  been  arrested. 
The  blood,  however,  of  such  an  animal,  if  examined  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  injection  of  the  bird's  blood,  will  be  found  to  contain  oval  globules 
in  the  veins  of  aU  the  organs.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  capillaries  of 
the  body  are  permeable  by  and  do  not  arrest  these  large  oval  globules. 
But,  even  for  the  space  of  a  month  after  injeetinj^  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
rabbit,  guinea-pig,  &c.,  into  the  circulation  of  the  bird,  some  of  the  circukr 
discs  are  to  be  seen  within  it  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  In  the 
case  of  the  cock,  into  whose  veins  dog's  blood  has  been  transfused,  on  the 
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following  day  as  many  round  as  oval  globules  are  to  be  seen ;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  circular  globules  have  become  much  fewer^  and  three  weeks  after 
omj  two  or  three  are  to  be  seen  in  proportion  to  a  thousand  of  the  oval  ones. 

0»  certain  Peeuliariiies  U  Form  and  Size  exhibited  by  the  Bed  Globules  Oj 
Blood  iji  Embryos,  By  Dr.  C.  Robin.* — ^Accordin^  to  this  author,  the  red 
globules  in  the  embryo  of  man,  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  to  the  period 
when  the  body  has  attained  the  size  of  twenty-live  millimetres  or  more,  possess 
a  diameter  for  the  most  part  of  eleven  thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  their  thick* 
ness  being  from  three  to  four  thousandths,  unless  when  rounded  by  contact 
with  water.  In  the  embryo  of  three  millimetres  in  size,  a  few  are  only  eight 
thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  the  most  being  from  devea  to  thirteen  thou- 
sandths. In  an  embryo  of  twenty-five  millimetres  long,  some  of  the  globules- 
were  from  seven  to  eight  thousandths,  and  some  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
thousandths  long  and  three  thousandths  in  thickness.  In  an  embryo  of  nineteen 
millimetres  long,  in  addition  to  red  globules  of  the  above  size,  there  were 
a  number  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousandths  in  size,  with  a  thickness  of  five 
thousandths.  In  embryos  from  three  to  twenty-five  or  thirtjr  millimetres  long, 
most  of  the  globules  are  dbcoid  and  biconcave,  and  of  ten  tlucker  at  one  point 
than  another;  but  some  are  spherical,  and  some  are  ovoid  but  not  flattened, 
measuring  seven,  eight,  or  ten  thousandths  of  a  millimetre  long  •  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousandths.  Some  have  a  wallet  shape,  with  a  contraction 
towiirds  the  centre!  and  at  tliis  age  the  red  globules  are  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  put  out  of  shape  by  reciprocal  pressure,  or 
when  compressed  in  small  capillaries,  &c. ;  but  they  are  very  elastic,  speedily 
assuming  their  natural  shape.  The  above  particulars  hold  good  in  all  domestic 
mammalia  and  rats. 

In  very  young  embryos  the  red  globules  chanjBfe  very  quickly  after  death, 
from  being  discs,  becoming  in  many  cases  hemispherical  or  spherical,  then 
softening^,  becoming  diffluent,  and  running  one  into  the  other;  some  also 
become  mdented  and  plicated  irregularly,  the  circumference  of  the  globule 
becoming  generally  irregular. 

The  autnor  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  nuclei  of  embryonic  blood-globules. 
In  almost  but  not  quite  all  embryos,  from  the  time  that  the  globules  are  first 
found  to  that  when  the  embiyo  attains  twenty-five  or  thirty  millimetres  in  size, 
these  globules  contain  nuclei ;  but  about  that  period  nearly  half  of  the  globules 
are  deficient  in  any  nucleus,  and  the  number  of  these  goes  on  increasing.  At 
the  fourth  month  of  intra-uterine  life  occasional  globules  contain  nuclei,  but 
after  this  time  none  are  to  be  seen  containing  them.  The  globules  which 
towards  the  fourth  month  retain  a  nucleus  are  from  one  to  four  millimetres 
longer  than  surrounding  globules.  As  to  the  nucleus  itself,  it  is  spherical,  of 
three  or  four  thousandUis  of  a  millimetre  in  size,  greyish,  insoluble  in  water,  as 
also  in  acetic  acid,  which  contracts  it  slightlv,  and  renders  its  edges  clear  and 
its  centre  brighter.  It  is  fiueljr  granular,  and  without  any  nucleoli,  and  pretty 
often  situatea  at  a  point  slightly  removed  from  the  centre.  When  placed  cen- 
trally,  the  nucleus  masks  the  central  depression  of  the  discs,  which,  when  the 
nucleus  is  on  one  side,  is  well  seen. 

The  embryonic  blood-globules  which  possess  nuclei  contain,  especially  in  the 
herbivora,  one,  or  rarely  two,  very  small  fatty  granulations^  often  disappearing 
after  distension  with  water. 
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Pajnllary  Tuwumr. — K.  Maier,  of  Freibnrff,*  oommimicates  at  some  length 
file  history  and  description  of  a  tumour  of  this  nature.  It  was  removed  from 
ft  man,  aged  serenty-six,  who  for  some  time  had  experienced  loss  of  yision  in 
the  left  eye,  and  eTentoally  blindness,  along  with  giodiness  and  loas  of  menKnj. 
Death  occnrred  in  the  form  of  apoplexr,  owii^  to  extravasation  of  blood  into 
tiie  central  part  of  the  left  cerebral  nemisphere.  The  tnmoar,  which  was  of 
the  size  of  a  wahrat,  was  fotmd  ooTcrii^  the  sella  turcica  and  neighbouring 
parts.  It  was  lobakted,  of  a  whitish-red  colour  and  moderate  consistency 
and  apparently  originated,  as  it  were,  by  nnmerous  filaments,  mainly  from  the 
dura-mater,  crossing  a  part  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  pushing  aside  and  flattening 
one  of  the  optic  ana  ollactoiy  nerves,  also  compressing  the  pituitary  body  and 
both  carotid  arteries.  On  section  of  the  tumour  it  was  found  to  be  surrounded 
by  areolar  tissue,  which  passed  deeply  between  the  lobules  composing  it,  and 
to  consist  of  a  network  of  trabeculae,  between  which  occasional  oeUs  existed, 
llie  trabecube  in  some  phices  had  the  characteristics  of  fibrillated,  twisted 
areolar  tissue,  forming  close  meshes,  whilst  in  other  places  they  were  harper 
in  contour,  and  obviously  composed  of  partly  simple  spherical  nucleated  cells 
and  partly  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  ortentimes  at  the  extremities  of  such 
trabecule  isolated  fibre-cells  existed,  as  if  engaged  in  the  formation  of  fibre. 
Sometimes  also  these  fibre-cells  were  more  clearij  seen  to  be  departing  from  a 
greater  branch  or  stem,  as  it  were,  and  forming  small  trabecular  work,  such 
outgrowth  appearing  like  papillary  growth  proceeding  from  the  general 
stroma.  These  ofishoots  were  often  more  homogeneous,  and  nuclear  forma- 
tion was  onlr  seen  at  the  edges,  the  fibre  formation  comrogon  later.  Along 
with  the  areolar  mesh-work  other  structures  existed  also,  in  the  form  of  trabe- 
ctdar  scaffolding,  which  consisted  of  pale,  vitreous-like,  transparent,  cylindri- 
form  trabecule,  of  various  forms  and  thickness,  and  showing  lateral  out- 
growths, &-c.  This  structure  was  but  little  influenced  bj  the  action  of  water 
added  to  it,  but  acetic  acid  caused  it  to  shrink  and  exhibit  (defts,  and  an  alkali 
quickly  destroyed  it.  In  many  of  these  hyaline  trabecnhe,  blood-vessels  were 
seen  included  as  if  in  a  sheath,  and  the  new  formation  of  biood-vessds  could  be 
traced  by  spindle-shaped  cells,  as  well  in  the  case  of  old  vessels  surrounded  by 
areolar  tissue  as  in  those  surrounded  by  hyaline  structure.  At  one  time,  in  the 
walls  of  the  old  vessels  numerous  nuclear  formations  were  to  be  seen,  from 
which  donated  spindle-shaped  cells  proceeded.  These  new  structures  are  at 
first  solid  m  such  formations,  but  soon  the  cavity  appears,  which  becomes 
filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  and  which  can  be  traced  from  the  old  vessel  to 
the  point  where  a  new  lumen  begins  to  form.  At  another  time  there  exist 
more  homogeneous  partitions,  with  nuclei  and  a  lumen,  as  in  continuation  dS. 
pre-existing  vessels.  In  the  hyaline  pouches,  as  well  with  as  without  vessel^ 
nere  and  there  exist  pale,  round,  or  elongated  cells  embedded,  but  often  also 
spindle  cells,  as  in  youne  areolar  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  vesseb  of 
small  diameter  or  recent  formation  which  possess  such  hyaline  sheaths,  so  is  it 
presumable  that  these  hyaline  cylinders  oecome  converted  into  trabecule  df 
nbrillated  areolar  tissue  of  the  vessels,  surrounded  by  transparent  sheaths,  which 
are,  later  on,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  midst  of  the  fibre-bundles  of  areolar  network, 
in  like  way  as  the  trabeculsB  formed  of  spindle-cells  are  only  transitional  steps 
to  the  decidedly  fibrillated  areolar-tissue  bundles.  Besides  the  mutual  inter- 
lacing of' these  trabecular  formations  and  the  new  ofisthoois,  in- many  places 
these  structures,  as  well  as  the  hyaline  transparent  cylinders,  have  spiral  U)nns, 
and  give  rise  to  peculiar  formations.     For  instance,  the  offshoots  often  have 
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the  oacins-like  and  often  a  tafted  fonnatian.  By  longer  growth  these  rounded 
projections  become  more  separated  ^m  their  origin,  and  hang  like  berries  on 
tbeir  stalk ;  their  stem  is  otten  broken,  and  rounded  structures,  like  bdls,  are 
found  remaining,  which  are  either  quite  solid,  and  consist  of  spindle-shaped 
cells,  or  they  may  be  homogeneous  and  transparent  rounded  bodies,  and  may 
have  a  line  of  separation  between  tbeir  periphery  and  the  centre.  Very  often 
the  original  clear  outline  of  spindle-shaped  cells  is  lost,  and  we  have  left  only 
more  or  less  ardied  and  ocmnected  markings,  giriiK  to  the  whole  the  uppear- 
anoe  of  partly  concentric  laminae,  and  this  is  specially  deceptive  when  spherical 
structures  are  accumulated  within,  owing  to  subseauent  nuclear  and  cell 
formation,  which,  along  with  mutual  pressure,  makes  the  laminated  con- 
dition ]^)pear  clearer.  Very  often  these  structures  resemble  the  corpora 
amylaeea  in  look,  and  often  they  exhibit  fatty  chants  in  their  interior,  wnich 
also  often  occurs  in  the  pedicles,  owing  to  which  their  rupture  takes  place,  and 
the  bodies  are  isolated.  80  fatty  have  these  structures  beccHne  at  times,  that 
an  appearance  as  of  colloid  is  established.  Often  also  hollow  spaces  are 
formea  in  the  out-shoots  from  the  trabeculs,  containing  spindle  or  spherical 
cells,  which  generally  oontun  one  or  two,  or  more,  nuclei. 

On  examining  the  dura  mater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  of  the 
tumoiur,  the  fibrous  network  of  which  it  was  composed  was  found  to  be  in  places 
internipted  or  s^arated  by  small  accumulations  of  nuclei  and  young  cells,  and 
here  and  there  c(»lections  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  along  with  the  closely  formed 
fibres.  The  roots  oif  the  tumour  were  chiefly  of  trabeculie,  of  spindle-shaped 
oell8»  and  vessels  with  or  without  homo^neous  sheaths.  After  the  above 
description,  which  follows  a  very  long  clinical  history,  the  author  concludes  by 
comparing  the  growth  with  like  ones  described  by  Henle,*  Meckel,t  Yolk- 
mann,^  fiiilroth,  &c.;  and  shows  its  relation  to  villous  cancer  or  cancroid,  noticing 
the  resemblaiice  between  the  tubular  trabeculse  and  nerve^tubes  or  capillaries. 

Obmnatwns  upon  the  Form  ef  ike  Altfeoli  of  certain  farms  of  Cancer,  and  ike 
dUpoiition  of  ike  CelU  within.  By  Dr.  E.  Wagneb,  of  Leipzig.  J— The  author 
«Uowing  th^  in  most  cases  of  cancer  the  alveoli,  when  they  exist,  possess  a 
roundish  form,  and  that  the  contained  cells  observe  no  special  disposition,  points 
out  that  in  many  cases  of  undoubted  cancer  the  arrangement  or  the  alveoli  is 
that  of  a  gland  or  pooob-like  in  character,  with  numerons  modifications,  and 
that  the  cells  are  disposed  in  an  epithelium-like  manner,  the  increase  of  the 
cells  probably  procemliag  from  the  peripheric  cell-layers  for  the  most  part. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  some  species  of  tumours  described  by  authors,  in 
wMdi  a  similar  form  of  alveoli  and  a  similar  disposition  of  contained  cells  has 
been  noticed,  as  by  Reinhardt,  Billroth,  Forster,  Rokitansky,  Robin,  &c. ;  and 
then  he  ^ves  in  detail,  and  at  length,  7  out  of  40  cases  of  cancer  examined, 
beinc  chiefly  though  not  entirely  affections  of  the  uterus,  vi^na,  ftc,  in 
whi<A  the  morbid  deposit  consisted  of  gland  or  pouch-like  (sosed  spaces, 
limited  bf  a  distinct  membrane,  and  filled  more  or  less  with  cells,  together  with 
a  very  shght  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  I'he  cells  located  at  the  peri- 
phery were  alwavs  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  observed  a  regular  epithelium-like 
arrangement,  and  were  apparently  tniite  unconnected  with  the  areolar-tissue  cor- 
puscles of  the  adjoining  stroma.  In  the  centre  were  cells  more  or  less  of  a 
polygonal  or  round  shape,  witliout  any  order,  sometimes  only  a  nucleus  beiuG^ 
m  the  centre.  The  au&or  supposes  that  this  form  of  cancer  may  exist  in  m 
organs.  He  looks  npon  the  growths  of  these  new  formations  as  analoirans 
to  that  of  many  gkoidnkff  tumours.    There  is  also  a  resemblance  to  villoas 
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cancer,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  stroma  is  central  and  the  cells  ootside, 
whilst  in  these  tumours  it  is  peripheric,  the  cells  being  situated  with  inclosed 
cavities.  As  to  the  exact  point  of  origin  of  the  pouch-like  dveoli  of  this 
form  of  growtli,  the  author  appears  to  be  bj  no  means  certain.  He  here 
alludes  to  the  observations  made  by  Forster  on  the  origin  of  gland-like  cavi- 
ties out  of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  and  those  by  Virchow  on  the  origin  of 
pearly  tumours  from  the  same  source.  He  seems  to  think  it  most  probable 
thttt  these  alveolar  structures  may  arise  from  areolar-tissuc  corpuscles.  The 
changes  observed  by  him  in  the  contents  of  these  alveoli  were  into  a  fatty  and 
a  mucus-like  material. 

C^stO'CarciHomatam  Growths. — ^Dr.  J.  Woodward*  read  before  the  Biological 
Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  history  of 
three  such  cases.  In  the  first,  the  growth  was  removed  from  a  healthv  giri, 
aged  sixteen,  from  between  the  right  scapula  and  the  spinal  column,  ana  con- 
sisted of  a  fibrous  sac  filled  with  dear  straw-coloured  fluid.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  c}st  a  soft  pultaoeous  mass  was  attached  to  the  iuier  surface,  and  also 
implicated  the  neighbouring  muscles  through  the  wall.  The  cyst-wall,  which 
presented  an  areolar  arrangement  on  its  inner  surfaae,  consbted  chiefly  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  along  with  some  yellow  elastic  tissue,  embryonic  elements  beinff 
very  abundant.  The  contained  liquid  coagulated  on  being  left  to  stand,  ana 
after  removal  of  the  clot  the  remainder  coM^ated  also  under  heat  and  nitric 
acid.  No  microscopical  fonns  existed  in  the  fluid.  The  soft  pultaoeous  mass 
consisted  of  granules  and  nuclei  embedded  in  a  transparent  matrix,  the  nuclei 
being  chiefly  oval  or  ellipti<»d,  with  granular  and  fat  contents.  Some  were 
angular,  elongated,  or  irregular,  the  wall  of  the  nucleus  having  sometimes  a 
double  contour,  and  not  bemg  aff'ected  by  acetic  acid.  The  patient  seemed  to 
have  died  of  so-called  secondary  deposits  very  shortly  after  the  operation. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  seventy -six ;  the  tumour  was  re- 
moved from  the  axilla,  and  consisted  of  a  very  large  sac  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining one  pint  and  a-half  of  pink,  grumous,  and  bloody  fluid.  Soft  pulta- 
oeous masses  adhered  everywhere  to  the  inner  surface,  and  at  certain  parts  in- 
filtrated the  surrounding  tissues.  The  cjrst  wall  and  the  pultaoeous  mass 
showed  the  same  microscopical  elements  as  in  the  former  case,  out  the  grumous 
contained  fluid  in  this  case  also  contained  nuclcL  Three  months  after  the 
operation  there  was  a  return  of  several  small  tumours  in  the  cicatrix,  which 
ran  rapidly  through  the  course  of  encephaloid  cancer.  These  secondary 
mwths  did  not  present  the  characters  of  the  original  one,  but  were  found  to 
oe  composed  of  large  nucleated  cells  of  diverse  shapes,  like  those  found  in 
ordinary  medullary  cancer. 

In  toe  third  case,  that  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  the  growth  was  on  the  back 
of  the  left  thigh,  and  had  been  once  before  removed.  The  cyst  was  like  the 
preceding  one,  but  was  (^tt  filled  with  a  soft,  pultaoeous,  brain-like  mass,  in- 
filtrating the  wall  and  surrounding  parts.  This  mass  was  composed  of  cells 
as  in  the  two  former  cases,  but  contained  also  a  few  cells  containing  similar 
nuclei,  and  having  the  character  of  those  usually  found  iii  ordinary  cancer. 
The  tumour  returned  in  a  medullary  form,  and  caused  death. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  fluid  as  the  blastema  of  cancer,  giving  origin  to 
the  pultaceous  mass,  and  considers  these  cases  to  be  instances  of  sevenu  con- 
ditions of  one  form  of  growth  which  difi'ers  from  cancer  in  havmg  a  distinct 
sac  limiting  to  a  certain  extent  the  primary  exudation  of  the  blastema,  also  in 
the  unusual  quantity  of  blastema,  and  in  tne  slow  development  of  nuclei  from 
the  blastema  and  otcells  from  the  nuclei.  He  points  out  the  resemblance 
between  this  supposed  fluid  blastema  on  the  one  hwd,  and  the  liquor  J^Tiginnia 
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and  plastic  inflammatory  exadations  on  tlie  other,  in  the  fact  that  fibrin  as  well 
as  aioomen  was  contained,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Rokitansky  that  cancer 
diathesis  is  essentially  an  albuminosis,  and  in  support  of  that  of  Wedl,  that 
the  fundamental  character  of  cancer  is  that  of  an  aoorted  and  degenerating  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue. 


NEE70US  SYSTEM. 

Ulcerated  Neuroma  in  the  Palm  of  the  Handy  of  the  size  of  the  Fist, — This 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  K.  Yolkmann,*  and  was  one  in  which  the  main  branch 
of  tlie  median  nerve  was  affected  also.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age,  had  for  a  year  suffered  from  we^dcness  in  the  left  arm,  and  pain  in  the 
left  fore-finger,  which  finally  became  most  acute,  lasting  for  several  hours. 
The  course  of  the  growth  was  as  follows.  The  muscles  of  the  hand,  and 
especially  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  became  greatlv  wasted,  an  anaesthesia  of 
the  second  and  third  fingers  came  on,  as  well  as  of  the  forefinfi;er  and  thumb 
in  part.  In  other  respects  the  cirl  was  up  to  this  time  in  good  health.  After- 
wards a  small  hard  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pea  appeared  at  the  fold  separating 
the  root  of  the  forefinger  from  the  palm,  and  quickly  extended  into  the  palm, 
becoming  larger  and  softer,  and  at  the  last  fluctuating,  'nie  pain  became  less 
acute,  more  limited  to  the  growth,  and  paroxysmal.  Eventually  the  growth 
extended  from  the  base  of  the  forefinger  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  surface- 
being  blue,  polished  and  tense,  and  the  veins  covering  it  of  a  purple-red  hue. 

The  median  nerve  along  its  entire  course,  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,, 
was  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  specially  so  at  one  place  in  the  wrist  where  a 
smaU  swelling  was  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve.  As  to  diagnosis,  notwith- 
standing the  external  resemblance  to  soft  cancer,  the  want  of  a  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  and  of  any  glandular  affection,  were  facts  militating 
against  the  supposition.  The  tumour  was  punctured,  and  a  yellowish  slimy 
fluid  came  out,  along  with  a  yellow  gelatinous,  softish,  solid  matter,  showing 
beneath  the  microscope  pale  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  large  dark  elongated 
nuclei  almost  filling  up  the  cells.  After  puncture  the  tumour  increased,  the 
surface  becoming  of  a  dark  reddish-black  colour  and  ichorous,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  swellmg  of  the  nerve  becoming  enlarged  and  very  painful.  Heemor- 
rhaffe  came  on,  and  led  to  extirpation  of  the  ^wth,  which  at  that  time  ex- 
tended from  the  roots  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  to  the  wrist,  growing 
round  the  metacarpus  of  the  thumb,  and  appearing  at  the  back  of  the  haua. 
The  portion  of  the  growth  which  had  been  exposed  by  ulceration  was  partly  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  owing  to  extravasation,  and  was  semi-transparent,  and  con- 
sisted partly  of  soft  irre^lar  masses  of  a  vellowish-red  colour.  There  was 
no  trace  of  medullary  juice,  but  a  slightly  fibrous  texture  appeared  after 
maceration. 

The  remainder  of  the  growth  consisted  of  a  yellowish,  and  in  places  rose- 
tinted,  mass.  The  median  nerve  was  found  in  close  connexion  with  the 
growth,  and  was  at  this  point  thiekened  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  nine 
millimetres,  being  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  at  the  edges  very  transparent. 
At  the  wrist  there  was  a  swelling  upon  the  nerve  of  ^"  in  length,  and  slightly 
spindle-shaped.  At  this  swelling,  owing  to  a  division  of  the  thin  connective- 
tissue-covering*  of  the  nerve  during  the  operation,  an  extremely  soft  and  yel- 
lowish lumpy  mass  protruded.  Between  this  enlargement  and  the  base  of  the 
tumour  the  nerve  was  of  the  same  size  as  when  it  was  divided  on  resection  of 
the  growth,  and  the  investing  membrane  then  was  spread  out  in  bands,  en- 
veloping the  base  of  the  gpnwth  as  an  imperfect  capsule.  The  investment  of 
the  nerve  in  front  of  the  tumour  was  divided  lengthways,  and  was  found  to  be 
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filled  witli  a  yellowish-red  eelatinoas  mass,  which  passed  into  the  svbstance  of 
the  large' tumour ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  nerye  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  growth  as  threads  of  a  reddish- jeliow  colour,  three  branches  of  a 
rather  firmer  character  being  traceable  over  the  expansion  covering  the  growth. 
No  trace  was  found  of  th^  branch  which  ordinarily  supplies  the  acljoining 
sides  of  the  thumb  and  first  fin^r.  The  spindle-shaped  swelling,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  formed  the  starting  place  of  the  disease,  was  full  of  a  gela- 
tinous mass  which,  when  washed,  had  in  many  places  a  fibrous  appearance, 
with  a  tendency  to  splitting  up  into  bundles  {carcinoma  fatciadatum).  In  the 
8c^  parts  tiie  texture  was  soft  and  homogeneous.  On  microsGopioal  exami- 
nation, the  mass  was  found  to  show  moltitudes  of  darkly-eontoured  round  or 
oval  nuclei,  with  granular  contents,  and  one  or  more  dear  niudeoli;  whilst  in 
some  places  the  nudei  were  rod-shaped.  The  round  ones  were  n^er  larger 
than  blood-globules,  and  the  rod^haped  <Hies  were  from  0-0040'''  to  0-009r" 
lung. 

Where  the  growth  was  more  rapid  Uie  round  ones  predominated,  and  in 
8(wie  places  fatty  changes  were  observed;  whilst  the  rod-shaped  nuclei  were 
more  abundant  where  the  growth  vas  covered  by  au  investing  neurilemma^ 
and  were  found  to  be  nucfei  to  very  pale  spindle-shaped  cdls.  The  entire 
growth  was  well  supplied  by  capillaries,  ana  in  the  intmor,  at  one  place,  a 
cavity  was  found  filled  with  slimy  fluid,  but  without  distinct  walls  cur  epithe- 
lium. As  to  the  three  branches  of  the  median  nerve  stretched  over  the 
tumour,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  degenraration,  only 
showing  longitudinally-striped  bands  with  numerous  oval  nucln;  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  being  for  the  most  part  very  fibriUated.  In  addition, 
in  the  main  branch  of  the  median  nerve  where  it  passed  into  the  large  tumour, 
and  in  the  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  several  very  soft  thin  transparent 
filaments  were  seen,  showing  under  the  microscope  an  unchanged  areolar  in* 
vestment,  striated  longitudinally  and  transversely.  These  filainuents  yielded  oa 
pressure  a  soft  material,  consisting  of  round  and  oval  nuclei  and  cells.  Aa 
the  median  nerve  was  diseased  as  hish  up  as  where  section  was  made,  it  was 
impossible  to  saj  to  what  extent  up  the  arm  it  was  affected. 

After  describing  the  growth,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  important  question 
of  the  method  of  projM^ion  of  this  growth.  He  determmes  against  the 
supposition  that  the  areolar  tissue  investing  the  nerve  and  passing  between  the 
nervous  bundles  was  the  seat,  inasmuch  as  the  outer  cellular  covering  of  the 
median  nerve  was  not  at  the  same  time  affected.  He  supposes  uat  the 
diseased  process  advances  lengthwise  along  the  connective-tissue  tabes,  which 
correspond  to  the  dwindled  nerve-bundles ;  and  that  after  atrophy  and  des* 
truction  these  allow  of  the  confluence  of  the  cell  products.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  that  possibly  the  new  formation  arises  from  the  growth  and  separation  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  primitive  fibre,  as  the  histoIo|;ical 
dements  of  the  growth,  where  most  recently  formed,  showed  every  transitioit 
to  the  nuclei  arising  in  paralytic  defeneration.  Ttds  latter  idea  recdved  sup- 
port from  the  fact,  that  the  so-ccmed  fibres  of  Remak,  of  intestinal  nerves, 
with  which  the  degenerated  nerve-strands  are  very  comparable,  give  out,  on 
pressure,  a  findy-granulated  contents,  along  with  those  nudei  which  so  deariy 
exist  in  the  course  of  these  fibres ;  and  dso  from  the  observation  that  in  the 
diseased  nerve  in  the  present  case,  far  from  the  tumour,  a  similar  grannie- 
containing  fluid  with  nuclei  could  be  expressed  fr(Hn  the  de^neVated  nerve. 

No  traces  of  any  doubly-contoured  nerves  were  visible  m  the  skin  of  the 
fingers ;  and  the  oones,  although  very  atrophied,  were  natural  in  structure. 
The  author  imagines  the  disease  to  have  originated  before  the  full  growth  of 
the  patient.  Three  months  after  the  operation,  the  median  nerve  as  high  aa 
the  dbow  was  very  painful  on  pressure. 
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OoUM  a^t  i»  the  Third  VmUneh  (f  th»  Braim,  Mh  Upmmof  the  CAeroid. 
Fieanuj — ^Dr.  H.  Walmaim,  of  YieiMka,  rdaies  a  case*  of  the  aHove  affection, 
associated  with  hydrocephalus,  atrophy,  and  softening  of  the  lower  part  of 
tbe  spinal  cord,  colloid  cyst  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  fatty  state  of  the  heart 
and  kidnevs,  &o.  The  patient  was  a  soldier,  aged  fifty>two,  who  had  lived 
freely,  and  who  was  parapl^io  before  death.  In  addition  to  the  dilated  oondi* 
tion  of  the  ventricle,  and  wide  separation  of  the  optio  thalami,  there  was  fonnd. 
flitaated  beneath  the  fornix,  an  oval  eyst  with  thick  widk,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  springing  from  the  central  choroid  plexns,  and  suirounded  by  a  veir 
delicate  transparent  membraae^part  of  the  arachnoid.  It  waa^  connected  wita 
the  "commissnra  mollis"  also.  The  interior  of  the  cyst  consisted  of  ^  gniif 
like  tenacious  yellowiah-brown  mass,  and  at  its  edges  the  growth  waa  trans- 
patent  and  of  a  vellowish>grey  look.  It  slij^tly  oeoupied  the  third  ventrioib,, 
the  fbor  of  whion  waa  softened  and  thinned!  The  lipoaa  before  spoken  of 
was  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  beinc  soft  and  lobulated,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  hue^ 
and  was  attached  to  the  right  choroid  plexos.  On  mioroaeopic  examination.^ 
there  was  found  beneath  the  outer  arachnoid  covering  an  investment  of  ajreolac 
tissue  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  within  this  was  a  mass  of  colloid  or  glue* 
like  material. 

The  tumour  connected  with  the  choroid  plexus  consisted  of  an  areolar-tissue 
investment,  and  a  mass  of  vascular  connective  tissue  coutainin^  a  vast  number 
of  fat*cells  grouped  together  the  vessels,  the  mass  being  oontmuous  with  the 
plexus.  Tbe  affected  portion  of  the  smnal  cord  showed  connective  tissue-fibres, 
rat,  and  moleoalar  material,  along  with  many  delicate  nerve-fibres,  the  nerve^ 
aeils  being  beset  with  much  fatty  matter. 

The  author  allades  to  a  case  by  Eokitansky  of  lipoma  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dora  mater,  and  the  ependyma  of  the  ventriclee ;  and  to  one  by  Meckel 
of  lipoma  beneath  the  optic  commissure,  of  which  the  preparation  now  eaats 
m  the  museum  of  the  Joseph's  Academy  at  Yiennai 

Om/M  Lipoma  of  the  Brain, — ^Dr.  L.  Benjamin,  of  Hamburgh,f  relates  a 
ease  of  this  nature.  The  patient  died  of  diseased  kidney,  but  had  been  para- 
lysed on  the  right  side,  and  was  the  subiect  of  epilepsy.  The  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  was  found  to  be  very  hardenea,  and  a  tumour  resting  on  the  right 
optic  thalamus  and  slightly  touching  the  corpus  striatum  was  found,  chiefly 
oeoopying  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  tumour  possessed  an  areolaSf 
investment,  which  was  firmly  connected  with  a  fatty  layer  beneath  it,  and  below 
this  latter  layer  was  a  hard  mass  forming  the  bull  of  the  tumour,  but  which 
at  one  part  of  the  posterior  surface  was  not  covered  by  the  fatty  layer.  At 
this  part  it  was  seen  to  be  invested  by  a  periosteum-like  second  capsule  of 
areolar  tissue,  similar  to  the  one  first  described,  only  firmer.  The  fatty  layer 
WB9  penetrated  by  projections  of  connective  tissue  from  the  outer  areolar  layer, 
and  was  very  like  to  lipoma,  as  well  in  general  as  in  miorosoomcal  appearance. 
Prom  it  passed  into  the  right  lateral  ventricle  a  pedunculated  pear-shaped 
mass,  and  there  it  was  found  united  with  the  choroid  plexus.  The  pedonole  of 
this  mass  was  lobulated  and  clustered. 

On  removid  of  this  fatty  covering,  the  periosteum>like  membrane  investing 
the  mass  of  the  tumour  was  arrived  at.  This  was  bigger  than  a  walnut,  <J 
stony  hardness,  and  consisted  of  one  larger  and  several  smaller  irregolarly-formed 
portions  united  by  a  firm  areolar  tissue.  The  small  ones  were  posterior,  un- 
eovered  by  fat,  and  could  easily  be  cut  with  the  bone-scissors.  On  section,  it 
was  found  to  be  like  the  spongy  part  of  an  apophysis,  with  very  small  meshes 
filled  with  fat,  no  cartilage  beii^  discovered,  and  m  the  softerparts  the  bone- 
fltroma  was  much  finer,  and  contained  more  clear  yellow  fat.    The  harder  parte 

•  Tirchow*8  ArchiT,  p.  886.    Sept.  1858,  t  Ibid.,  Band  ir.  HeOe  5,  6,  p.  882. 
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contained,  lioveyer,  weK-marked  bone-structure,  the  Hayersian  canals  being  of 
unequal  cUameter,  and  concentric  bony  lamelltt  being  easily  seen,  espedaDy  in 
the  rery  hardest  portions. 

In  the  softer  parts,  Hayersian  canals  and  concentric  bony  lameHie  vere 
wanting,  althoujgh  bone  corpuscles  existed.  Where  the  delidite  bone-stroma 
was  covered  with  fat,  areohir  tissue  existed,  in  which  the  origin  of  bone- 
oorpuades  out  of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles  hj  calcareous  deposit  around  could 
be  traced.  The  author  alludes  to  the  ranty  of  lipoma  of  the  brain,  and 
states  that  only  one  case  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection ;  also  to  the  rarity  of 
eyen  calcification  of  lipoma  in  man,  although  tolerably  common  in  the  lower 


He  remarks  upon  the  ossification  of  the  mwth  without  any  connexion  with 
the  bony  parietes  of  the  skull,  and  condu&s  by  commenting  upon  the  change 
of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles  into  fat-cells,  the  formation  of  new  bone  from  areour 
tissue  in  soft  parts,  spoken  of  by  Yirchow,  and  the  inyestigations  of  H.  Mnller 
Qonoeming  the  calcincation  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ramifying  oells^  whidi 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  method  ofdeyelopment  of  normal  bone. 


8! 


DlGESrm  8TSTEK. 

MuUilocular  Ulcerating  Eekinoeoeeua  Tttmours  of  the  Liver, — ^Dr.  Schiess,  of 
St.  Gallen,*  describes  a  tumour  of  this  nature  assodated  with  enlarged  snleen 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-nine,  who  had  been  the  suoject 
of  jaundice,  itching  of  the  skin,  ascites,  &c.  in  the  middle  part  of  the  liver, 
the  right  lobe  of  wnich  was  atrophied  and  cirrhosed,  existed  a  whitish  knotted 
and  raised  mass,  the  most  prominent  part  of  which  consisted  of  fluctuating 
projections  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  covered  by  thickened  peritoneum,  and  ren- 
lered  uneven  by  numerous  snudl  yellowish  transparent  oodies  of  the  size  of 
hemp  seed.  On  making  a  section  of  this,  a  quantity  of  thin  greenish-yellow  and 
turbid  fluid  gushed  forth  from  larse  hollow  cavities  lined  by  a  thick  membrane, 
and  evidently  consisting  of  dilated  bile-ducts.  The  small  devations  crunched 
under  the  knife,  and  contained  partly  a  thick  fluid  and  partly  a  granular 
material  capable  of  being  turned  out  in  cylindrical  masses. 

On  complete  division  with  the  scalpel,  behind  the  cavernous  substance  before 
described,  a  large  mass  was  brought  to  view,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  in 
part  limited  by  the  cavernous  substance  and  in  part  by  peritoneum  merely, 
inwards  existed  a  thick  areolar-tissue  stroma  in  which  were  insulated  portions 
of  liver  substance,  and  in  which  many  large  and  small  cavities  were  seen,  with 
distinct  lining  membranes,  and  filled  with  a  brawn-like  transparent  substance. 
Still  deeper  a  hard  stroma  existed,  in  which  the  above-named  cavities  were,  but 
the  brawny  masses  became  less  numerous  deeper  down.  Beyond  this  the  stroma 
was  found  of  a  yellowish  colour,  softened,  and  broken  down,  wiUi  here  and 
there  calcareous  spots.  In  the  centre  it  was  so  soft  that  it  might  be  compared 
to  rotten  pumpkin.  On  microscopical  examination  of  a  section  of  the  hmder- 
most  mass  before  described,  a  number  of  small,  partly  isolated,  partly  accumu- 
lated echinococcus  vesicles  with  their  characteristic  laminations  were  brought 
to  view,  the  smallest  showing  a  dark  granular  contents  with  calcareous  cor- 
puscles. In  one  of  the  larger  ones  the  remains  of  the  animal  were  found  as  an 
oval  body,  surrounded  by  a  structureless  membrane,  closely  beset  by  a  brownish- 
red  granular  pigment.  In  this  the  booklets  so  well  known  were  seen.  As  to 
the  stroma,  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  consisted  of  a  structure  possessed  of 
the  characters  of  normal  areolar  tissue  with  its  anastomosing  ceUs :  more  in- 
wards, where  the  breaking  down  began,  a  fatty  and  calcareous  metamorphosis  was 

•  Tirohow'd  Arohiy,  p.  871.    Sept  18*8. 
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seen,  oomineneing  in  the  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  and  surrounding  the  echino- 
cocci  as  centres  of  calcification,  the  transparent  vesicles  thus  contrasting  with 
the  neighbouring  dark  parts. 

The  above  case  is  considered  by  the  author  as  supportive  of  the  view  held 
bv  Virchow,  that  sterile  ediinococci  vesicles  may  exist.  He  concludes  by 
aUasion  to  the  similar  cases  already  published,  as  by  Yirchow,  Kuhl,  Luschka, 
and  Heschl,  &o. 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  FOKENSIC  MEDICINE, 
TOXICOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richabdson,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

Physician  to  the  Roy  id  Infirmary 'for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Hygienic  Medicine  at  the  Grosvenor-place  Medical  School. 

I.  Toxicology. 

Jtpfyxiafrom  Tmperfeci  Combuttum  of  Ooi, — ^The  case  of  a  gentleman  found 
dead  in  his  bath-room,  and  whose  death  was  attributed  to  inhaung  air  rendered 
impure  by  a  gas  stoTe  used  to  warm  the  room,  was  communicated  a  short  time 
since  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.  The  Society  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  which  reported  that  the  fatal  result 
was  adequately  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  aforenamed.  In  support  of 
this  view,  the  committee  relate  an  experiment  in  which  they  exposed  a  cat  to 
the  air  of  a  room  heated  to  90°  Fahr.  by  one  of  the  gas  stoves.  The  cat  was 
placed  in  an  iron  cage  elevated  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  the  room 


minutes  loud.  In  a  short  time  this  crying  stopped.  The  mouth  moved,  but 
without  any  noise.  She  sneezed  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  rubbed  the  nose 
and  face  with  her  paw ;  afterwards  tried  to  bite  the  iron  ^ting  of  the  cage. 
Thane  was  a  flow  of  watery  fluid  from  the  mouth,  but  without  any  frothing. 
The  mouth  was  open  most  of  the  time.  While  lying  down  she  would  try  to 
get  on  her  hind  legs,  and  would  fall  over  immediately.  In  thirty  minutes 
there  was  a  tremulousness  and  throwii^  back  of  the  head.  The  respiration 
became  lon^  and  stertorous.  Convulsive  movements  came  on  over  the  epi- 
gastrium, which  increased  over  the  body  generally,  and  in  forty-eight  minutes 
the  animal  was  dead. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencet,  April,  1858. 
[The  symptoms  produced  in  this  experiment  arc,  as  we  infer  from  certain 
analo^us  experiments  of  our  own,  due  rather  to  exposure  to  the  heated  and 
dry  air  than  to  the  inhalation  of  a  poisonous  vapour  arising  from  imperfect 
combustion  of  gas.'  In  our  experiments  we  found  the  same  syinptoms  in  cats 
where-the  possioilitv  of  any  poisonous  inhalation  was  excluded.  The  symptoms 
are,  moreover,  not  those  of  pure  asphyxia,  while  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
our  observations  yielded  lungs  free  from  congestion,  and  a  condition  of  blood  in 
which  the  venous  blood,  from  its  rich  redness,  could  not,  by  mere  examination, 
be  distinguished  from  the  arterial.] 

Poisoning  toilh  Scheel^t  Orsen. — Dr.  Schroff  has  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  this  substance.  From  these  inquiries  he  draws  the  following 
conclusions : — 1.  Commercial  Scheele's  green  and  chemically  pure  arsenite  of 
Gopi>er  agree  in  their  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  onlv  the  latter  is  in  pro- 
portion the  more  poisonous.   2.  The  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances 


after  deatk  are  iliose  which  arise  from  arMoiouA  acid,  while  those  of  copper- 
poisonipg  are  absent.  The  passage  of  arsenie  into  the  blood  and  urine  was 
ascertained  in  all  Dr.  Schror s  ex{)eriments,  both  with  Scbeele*s  ^eenand  with 
pore  aisenite  of  copper.  3.  The  infloenoe  of  the  poison  is  localized  chielU  in 
the  stomach,  especially  when  that  organ  is  full  and  the  poison  remains  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  orc^  No  great  e£fect  was  produced  ia 
the  experiments  on  the  rest  of  the  aumentarj  canal,  which  is  very  dLGEsrent 
from  wnat  occurs  in  poisoning  bj  metallic  arsenic.  4.  Compared  with  other 
arsenical  compounds,  arsenite  oi  copper  is  not  the  most  poisonous  if  the 
quantity  be  taken  into  account.  A  decigramme  of  Scheele's  green  or  of  the 
pure  arsenite  of  copper  did  not  kill  rabbits,  while  the  same  quai^ity  of  anenious 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  constantly  proved  fatal.  5.  In 
regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poisonous  effects  areproduced,  arsenite 
of  copper  is  aUied  to  the  soluble  preparations  of  arsenic.  The  quantity  of  the 
poison  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  tne  rapidity  of  its  operation  and  the  period 
of  Aeski\L-^Zeiiachri/i  der  k,  k,  Gesellssckajt.  derAerztezu  JFien,  Jan.  11th,  1858. 

Magnesia  as  an  Antidote  in  Poisomng  hy  Cobalt  and  Jrsenie, — ^From  a  series 
of  comparative  experiments.  Dr.  Schroff  has  also  arrived  at  the  following  oon- 
<Qlusions  relating  to  magnesia  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic : 

1.  Death  followed  the  administration  of  cobalt  to  fonr  rabbits,  at  periods  of 
firom  fifty  to  fifty-six  hours,  in  one  case  in  twenty-six  hours.  In  three  animals 
treated  with  metallic  arsenie,  the  periods  of  death  were  eighteen,  sixty,  and 
fifty  hours.  The  symptoms  arising  from  the  two  metals  and  their  duration  are 
not  very  different,  and  the  occasional  difference  in  the  duration  is  easily 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  death  occurs  more  n^idly  in  rabbits  whea 
diarrhoea  hiui  set  in.  The  difference  in  the  symptoms  during  life  depends  oil 
the  circumstoaoe  whether  the  poisonous  powder  has  adhered  to  the  same  part 
of  the  stomaeh  or  cesoum,  so  as  to  have  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  becoming 
dissolved,  and  producing  a  local  effect,  or  whether  the  whole  powder  has 
become  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mueous  membrane.  In  one 
experiment  the  local  phenomena  were  less  exteaisive  than  intense;  inflammation 
ensued,  and  proceeded  to  sloughing,  and  the  symptoms  were  prolonged.  In 
another  experiment  the  local  dfecte  extended  over  larger  portions  of  the  aLi* 
mentary  surface,  and  their  intensity  was  small ;  nevertheless,  death  occurred 
n4pidly,  either  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  surface  acted  on  bv  the 
poison,  which  was  thus  placed  in  a  more  favourable  condition  for  being 
absorbed,  or  from  the  supervention  of  diarrhoea.  The  amount  of  food  in  the 
stomach  also  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  period  of  appearance  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  stomach  were  full,  the  powder  remainea  in  contact  with 
the  same  part  of  the  mucous  membrane;  if  the  stomach  were  empty,  the 
powder  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  quantity  of  poison  does  not  seem  to  exercise,  within  certain  limits^ 
any  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  symptoms.  One  decigramme  of  cobalt 
produced  death  in  fifty  hours  in  a  full-grown  rabbit ;  six  decigranmes  of  the 
same  substance  killed  a  rabbit  four  months  old  in  fifty-six  hours.  Thus  death 
was  produced  in  a  strong  animal  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  dose  which  was  fatal  to 
a  weaker  animal.  In  comparing  similar  quantities  of  arsenious  acid,  cobalt,  and 
metallic  arsenic,  the  latter  were  found  to  act  most  intensely,  and  this  markedly 
with  arsenious  acid  if  it  were  administered  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  In 
solution,  however,  the  cobalt  surpasses  the  other  two  in  poisonous  properties. 
Cobalt  and  metallic  arsenic  doubtless  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal  such 
ohang[es  as  render  them  capable  of  absorption,  as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  urine  after  tneir  administration ;  but  whether  arsenious  acid  or 
ehlohde  of  arsenic  be  formed.  Dr.  Schroff  does  not  decide.  These  experiments 
hear  out  Buchheim's  statement,  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  arsenical  pre- 
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pHrations  are  ia  propoviioa  to  the  amount  of  aisenio  which  they  contain;  bvt 
account  miut  be  taken  of  their  power  of  being  dissolved  and  absorbed. 

3.  Magnyaia,  in  the  form  of  hydxated.  oxide,  or  calcine4  acfcs  withont 
doobt  as  an  antidote  to  cobalt ;  the  same  obtains  with  arsenious  acid  if  it  be  not 
dissolved  before  being  introduced  into  the  stomach.  But  when  arsenic  i» 
introduced  in  the  diBsoived  state  ifc  is  r^iidly  absorbed,  and  antidotes,  howeyer 
speedily  given,  come  too  late ;  nay,  when  the  poison  and  the  antidote  are  giyeu 
toffether,  the  antidote  is  of  little  avaiL  At  least,  in  all  his  experiments  with 
solutions  of  arsemous  acid  and  with  arsemte  of  potassa»  Dr.  Schroff  found  anti* 
dotes  of  no  avail,  provided  that  the  quantity  of  poison  were  large.  In  most  ol 
these  cases  death  followed  sooner  than  when  no  antidote  was  used,  whUe  the 
local  changes  were  less  intense.  When  cobalt  and  metallio  arsenic  are  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  magnesia  is  administered, 
tiie  magnesia  has  sufficient  time  to  form,  particle  with  particle,  an  insoluble 
compound,  and  thus  to  render  the  poison.innocnous.'r-idMC 

DeteeiUm  ofJraeme  in  a  Body  thai  kmd  bem  Bumed. — ^A.  woman,  forty  yean 
of  age,  who  nad  long  suffered  uom  an  insatiable  appetite  and  from  diatrhcoa, 
and  who  lived  yery  unhappily-  with  her  husband,  died  with  spapt(»ns  of 
violent  pain  and  repeated  vomitings.  The  husbaiKl  having  been  informed  of 
an  impending  judicial  examination  of  the  body  of  his  wife,  set  fire  to  his  house^ 
whereby  the  oody  was  burned  to  a  shapeleas  mass.  The  stomach  and  obso- 
phagds  were  nevertheless  tolerably  preserved.  In  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
there  were  present  several  white  granules,  which  on  chemical  examination 
yidded  arsenic  by  the  usual  tests.  Arsenic  was  also  obtained  from  the 
oesophagus,  stomach  (structure  of^  and  duodenum,  as  well  as  from  soma 
vomited  matters  which  were  found  lying  in  the  front  of  the  house  in  which  tha 
deceased  woman  had  resided.  Some  reddened  patolies  were  present  in  tha 
(esophagus  and  duodenum,  which  could  not  have  piooeeded  from  the  action  of 
the  fire,  as  parts  of  the  same  organs,  which  from  their  position  were  much 
more  exposed  to  the  heat,  were  almost  in  their  natural  state.  The  husband 
ultimately  oonfessed  both  the  facts  of  poisoning  and  incendiarism,  but  died 
before  the  trial  terminated. — Dr.  Schaffer,  FjhrKh./.  ger,  Med.^ZvM^  1868,  and 
Claras  in  Sekmidn  JaArdiieier,  Ootober,  1858. 

Artenicaied  Wall  Papert,  —  Dr.  James  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  is  of 
opinion  that  arsenioated  papers  whieh  are  perfectly  smooth  and  properly  glazed 
are  probably  harmless,  but  that  it  is  altogether  different  with  the  lifted  or  flock 
papers,  and  also  with  flat  papers  which  are  un^lazed.  Dr.  Whitehead  ^ves 
the  subjoined  case,  in  which  symptoms  were  attributed  to  arsenical  poisoniiu^ : 

"  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  httt  year,  I  attended  a  j;outh  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning — vis.,  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  gums  and 
ton^,  violent  frontal  headache,  great  languor,  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting, 
insppetence,  diarrhoea,  and  disturbed  sleep. 

''  The  complaint,  mild  at  its  onset,  gradually  increased  in  severity,  spite  of 
treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  patient  was  removed  to 
the  country,  wha»  he  was  speedily  restored  to  healttL  I  had  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  effluvial  or  other  kind 
of  poisoning,  and  the  supply  of  water  and  state  of  the  drains  were  consequently 
axamined ;  but  in  these  no  cause  of  oomplaint  was  found. 

"  On  his  return  home,  perfectly  well,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  apartment ; 
but  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  was  worse  than  oefore.  He  had  sp<Higy  guma^ 
diphtheritb,  violent  neuralgia  of  the  forehead  and  face^  great  languor,  occasional 
diarrhcea,  and  emaciation.  Attention  was  next  directed  to  a  cistern  placed 
agaLost  the  wall  outside  his  bed-room,  whieh  it  was  thought  might  possihly 
Jbave  had  a  share  in  producing  the  mischief  and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to 
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alteration.  This  measure  necessitated  a  change  of  apartment  for  the  space  of 
a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  the  third  time  located,  again  in 
perfect  health,  in  his  own  room.  In  the  space  of  three  to  fonr  weeks  after  his 
restoration,  the  symptoms  reappeared  in  an  aggravated  degree  of  severity,  and 
this  time  it  was  lielieved,  as  had  already  been  several  times  suggested,  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  annoyances  would  be  found  in  the  pi^er  with  which  the  apart- 
ment was  lined.  Such  being  the  conviction,  both  of  myself  and  the  fainily,  the 
paper  was  replaced,  without  loss  of  time,  by  one  of  a  totally  different  tint,  and 
was  followed  by  results  eveiy  way  satisfactory.  The  youth,  who  has  continued 
to  occupy  this  room  from  that  time  until  now,  remains  perfectly  well,  having 
had  no  relapse  of  symptoms  since  the  removal  of  the  green  paper. 

"  The  apartment  in  question,  formerly  used  for  other  purposes,  was  converted 
into  a  sleeoing-room  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  1857.  Its  walls  were  covered 
with  a  ricn  green  tufted  or  flock  paper,  which  was  placed  thereon  about  fonr 
years  ago;  and  it  was  remembered  that  the  workman  who  was  engaged^to 
hhns  the  paper  had  made  use  of  the  expression,  during  the  operation,  that  he 
disliked  worlcing  with  that  sort  of  paper,  as  it  always  made  aim  ilL  Dorine 
the  process  of  papering,  the  floor  oi  the  room  was  coated  with  CTeen  dust,  and 
since  that  time,  whenever  the  room  was  cleansed,  the  dust  which  rested  on  the 
furniture  always  imparted  to  the  articles  used  in  the  process  of  cleansiiig  a 
green  tinge,  showing  that  particles  were  constantly  bemg  detached  from  the 
wall.  When  used  for  a  few  days  in  succession  as  a  sitting-room,  as  it  had  been 
formerly,  the  occupants  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  were,  horn  that  cir- 
cumstance, induoea  to  desert  it  for  a  period. 

"  Having  procured  a  portion  of  the  detached  paper,  I  scraped  off  from  the 
raised  parts  a  quantity  of  green  powder,  which  was  submitted  to  chemical 
examination.  Thirty  pains  were  sent  to  a  chemist,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  ascertain  whether  the  article  contained  arsenic,  and  if  so,  in  what 
proportion.  The  remainder  was  examined  by  myself.  The  results  were  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  Note  from  the  chemist : — *  I  find  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  con- 
tained in  the  thirty  grains  of  substance  which  you  forwarded  amounts  to  about 
eleven  grains.' 

"  2.  A  quantity  of  the  green  powder  thrown  upon  a  hot  iron  emitted  an  odour 
of  garlic,  characteristic  of  volatilised  arsenic;  mixed  also  with  a  peculiar 
metallic  flavour. 

''Four  g^ns  (all  that  remained  of  the  powder)  were  boiled  in  four  ounces 
of  water  m  a  glass  vessel,  and  submitteci,  after  filtration,  to  the  following 
teats : — 

"  3.  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  threw  down  a  pale  brownish  precipitate. 

"  4.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  gave  no  result. 

"  5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gave  no  result. 

**  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  quantity  of  the  green  powder  used  in  making 
the  solution  for  the  last  three  experiments  was  too  small ;  and  moreover,  by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  the  solvent  employed  was  not  disidlled,  but  spring 
water.    This  would  be  sufficient,  probably,  to  render  the  tests  inoperative. 

''  The  fragment  of  paper  from  which  the  green  powder  was  obtained  measured 
less  than  a  square  foot  in  extent,  and  tne  ascertained  superficies  of  wall 
covered  by  the  paper  was  350  square  feet.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  eleven 
grains  were  held  by  the  portion  experimented  upon,  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  remaining  on  the  wall-paper,  after  four  years*  usages 
would  amount  to  at  least  3850  grains." 

Although  the  tests  Nos.  4  and  5  gave  no  indication  of  arsenic,  Dr.  Whitehead 
believes  that  arsenious  acid,  and  probably  arseniuret  of  copper,  formed  the  dele> 
terious  agents  in  this  paper.— J^rtVwA  Medical  Jaurttal,  Sept.  25thy  1858. 
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IdeMiificaium  of  Arsenic  and  Arwnuna  Jcid, — ^Dr.  Guv  has  inirodaoed  ft 
new  method  for  the  production  and  identification  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid 
and  crusts  of  metallic  arsenic.  By  this  method  the  processes  of  reduction  and 
of  conversion  from  metal  into  arsenious  acid  take  place  in  a  tube  used  only 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  deposit  is  received  on  a  flat  surface  free  from  any 
admixture  of  extraneous  matter,  and  affording  complete  facilities  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  tube  used  by  Dr.  Guy  is  smaller  than  the  smallest-sized 
specimen  tube  in  common  use,  of  larger  bore  than  the  reduction-tube  com- 
monly employed,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  tube  is 
supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  being  dropped  into  a  hole  punched  in  a 
slip  of  copper  foil.  Into  this  short  tube  the  powder  or  mixture  is  dropped. 
The  tube  suspended  in  this  manner  is  held  by  the  left  hand  with  its  sealed  end 
in  the  point  of  the  outer  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  wliile  a  piece  of  clean  micro- 
scopic glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  is  adjusted  with  the 
ri^nt  hand.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  glass  is  covered  with  a  circle  of  sparkling 
crystals  or  with  a  distinct  metallic  crust,  either  of  them  in  a  state  most  favour- 
ame  for  further  examination.  In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this  })lan,  as  far 
as  the  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  are  concerned,  the  advanta^  is  limited  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  the  crystals  can  be  examined  and  Mentified  under  the 
microscope.  When  dealing  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  this  advan- 
tage is  a  real  one,  for  cases  occur  in  driving  a  small  metallic  crust  up  and  down 
the  old  form  of  reduction-tube,  and  in  identifying  the  coating  of  tne  slips  of 
copper  used  in  Remsh's  process,  where  crystals  which  could  not  be  identified 
by  lens  or  microscope  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  small  reduction-tube,  may  be 
readily  recognised  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  piece  of  microscopic  glass.  But  it 
is  in  testing  for  arsenic  by  the  process  ot  reduction,  that  the  advantage  of 
a  flat  surface  for  the  deposit  of  the  metallic  crust  chiefly  displays  itself,  for 
not  only  does  the  thin  ^lass  coated  with  arsenic  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
further  process  of  identincation  by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid, 
but  the  metallic  crusts  may  often  be  recognised  by  distmctive  characters  when 
examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  microscopic  appearances  presented  by  the  thicker  crusts  are  highly 
characteristic.  When  viewed  by  reflected  light,  they  either  present  buff- 
coloured  masses  in  strong  relief  on  a  ground  of  uniform  tint  and  texture,  some 
of  these  masses  being  distinctly  octohedral,  or  the  surface,  though  uneven,  is 
less  irregular,  and  consists  of  small  bright  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  a  zig- 
zag pattern  on  a  flat  surface  variously  tinted,  from  which  sunace  briUiant 
triangular  facettes,  and  distinct  transparent  octohedra^  project  in  large 
numbers,  mixed  with  less-regular  shaped  spots  of  blue,  brown,  grey,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  octohedra  in  tne  first  variety  seem  to  consist  of  arsenious  acid 
tinted  on  the  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of,  or  powder  of  metal.  In  the  second 
variety  they  evidently  consist  of  arseoious  acid  which  has  escaped  decompo> 
sition.  The  crusts  just  described  are,  it  must  be  understood,  obtained  from 
arsenious  acid  reduced  by  charcoal,  and  thev  are  in  every  case  a  mixture  of 
the  metal  with  its  oxide.  The  appearance  of  the  metal  itself  is  quite  different^ 
and  such  as  even  a  practised  chemist  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect.  When 
the  very  same  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal  is  introduced  into  a 
specimen  tube  of  the  same  kind,  and  covered  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  that 
tne  vapour  of  the  mettd  may  be  deposited  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbomc  acid  gas,  the  resulting  crust  of  pure  unmixed  metallic  arsenic,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  distinct  globules  not  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  thin  edges  of  the  crust  from  globules  of  mercury,  but  dis* 
tinguished  at  the  thicker  puts  of  the  crust  by  resting  on  a  ground  of  uniform 
colour  and  texture,  sometimes  grev,  sometimes  copper-coloured,  sometimes  of 
the  two  colours  blended.  The  glooules  of  arsenic  oehsve  in  every  way  as  do 
those  of  mercoi^.    They  ran  t^ether  into  hunger  masses^  and  they  undergo 


^bt  SHBO  ^ftDgo  oflt  wiiip6  ifkcn  Bubmitiod  to  presBvre.  fijie  only  lUfferauce 
between  them  k  n  the  temperatoore  neecwwry  to  nNonUm  thrai  in  a  Umiid 
fftttte. 

Dr.  Qnj  states  that  by  tiiis  BMsna  ao  small  a  quantity  as  the  tkoosaadtii 
of  a  gftan  of  metallic  arsenic  may  be  readily  conTeited  into  arsemons  acid, 
«iid  raaily  and  oomx^etely  identifiedi — ^Beale'e  JreHwM  nfMMdme^  No.  211^ 
1858. 

Ttjuomng  hf  Mpkmit  Aetd.^^kn.  inj^emons  bnt  somewbat  vBstreBsed 
artisan,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  wife,  took  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1657,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  about  sixteen  dradims  of  ooneoi* 
irated  English  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  exhibition  of  the  effwts,  the 
symptoms  were,  sour,  acid,  bitter,  styptic  taste ;  aliarp  buimn^  heat  m  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  cesophapius,  and  stomach;  unqu«M)hable  tnirst,  hiccup^ 
dioking,  and  yiolent  Tomiting.  The  fluid  vomited  was  of  the  colour  of  inl, 
mixed  with  flakes  and  mucous  epithelium,  and  with  red  eoloratioiis,  as  from 
arterial  or  venous  blood.  Pressure  over  the  stomaeh  produced  much  pain,  md 
there  was  very  painful  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  aiarrhcea. 
The  urine  was  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  throat  and  chest  there  was  a  dull 
pricking  pain ;  the  voice  was  peculiarlv  dian^,  being  at  fii^  faint  ftndcroupy, 
and  afterwards  more  and  more  feeble,  until  perfect  aphonia  oceurred.  "nie 
breath  exhaled  was  very  offensive ;  the  respiration  was  embarrassed  and  ster- 
torous, and  during  the  vomiting  there  was  dysnncea.  The  pulse,  at  first  at 
seventy,  rose  to  ninety,  and  later  to  a  hundred,  becoming  more  and  more 
feeble,  thread-like,  and  trembling,  and  eventually  imperceptible.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  gradually  decreased ;  the  face,  tongue,  and  breath  became 
cold;  the  secretion  of  the  skin  cold,  clammy,  free,  and  of  bad  odour;  from 
time  to  time  there  was  violent  shivering  and  shnddering,  with  extraordinary 
restlessness  and  convidsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  acccmpanied 
by  groans  and  screams.  Ultimately,  this  state  subsided  into  one  of  collapse 
with  general  convulsion.  Death  took  place  on  the  29nd  of  September,  at 
three  m  the  morning,  the  mind  remainii^  entirely  undisturbed. 

At  the  post-mortem  (date  after  death  not  given),  the  followinff  appearances 
were  found.  There  were  the  bluish-red  death-marks  on  the  back ;  tnc  gums, 
the  lips,  the  teeth,  and  cheeks,  were  covered  with  a  brown  sanguineous 
moisture;  the  abdomen  contracted.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
thickened,  the  brain-substance  infiltrated  with  dark  blood ;  in  the  cavity  of  the 
brain  was  more  than  an  ounce  of  serum,  and  a  portion  of  the  right  hemispheie 
was  changed  into  a  soft  mass  divided  into  cavities  by  serous  fluid.  On  the 
surface  of  the  wind-pipe  and  o^ophagus  was  a  black  slimy  fluid;  both  lungs 
were  inflated  and  cedematous.  The  pericardium  contamed  an  ounce  of  semm. 
The  heart  was  contracted ;  its  ventricles  and  the  larger  vessels  were  fllled 
with  coa^lated  blood.  In  the- stomaeh  there  was  about  a  pound's  weight  of 
dirty,  reddish,  effused  matter.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  stomach  was 
dark-coloured,  injected,  and  ecehymosed;  that  covering  the  bowds  was  here 
and  there  in  a  similar  condition;  the  liver  was  of  dirty-red,  and  bloodless ; 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  pale  yellow  secretion ;  the  spleen  was  very  small, 
bloodless,  and  tough ;  the  duodenum  was  fllled  with  eas  and  with  a  bhK^k, 
dark  liquid ;  its  mucous  coat  was  raised,  carbonized,  and  shrivelled ;  the  intes- 
tines contained  a  brownish  fseeulent  matter;  the  kidneys  were  of  yeOowish- 
white  colour,  and  the  Wadder  was  contracted.— Dr.  F.  F.  PeHischek,  Oesierr, 
Zeiitcknft  /.  frakt.  Heilk,,  11-28,  1866 ;  and  Claras,  Sekmidfs  Jtckrbit^uT 
Sept.  1858. 

j^rlr  ^f  PotBtm  Smrinff  Swmytr  wtd  Bspletw^,—^.  Kdhler,  m  an  iirt^ 
Mating  and  very  vakaUe  paper,  gifas  some  curious  ^videoM  w  the  abcm 
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■oMeeL  The  animals  sabjected  by  him  io  experiment  were  rabbits,  dqgs, 
and  pueons ;  the  poisons  employed  were  stiychnine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  «nnl> 
■ion  ofalmonds,  and  ether;  and  the  absorbiog  surfaees  where  the  poisons  were 
applied  or  injected  were  the  alimentary  oanal,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  respi- 
xatory  snrilBfle,  and  the  cellolar  Ijasne.  The  experiments  themselves  are 
mnrai^Kd  in  five  grenps,  in  each  of  whieh  is  noted  the  colonr  and  sex  of  the 
■nimu,  the  duration  of  the  inanition,  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of 
poison  used,  the  eommeneement  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  time  of  death, 
jaui  the  difference  in  the  period  of  action  in  fed  and  unfed  animals.  It  hae 
been  held  by  all  modem  writera,  that  i^  hunger  the  energy  and  activity  of  aU 
the  organs  are  reduced ;  but  it  has  also  been  nudatained  that  hnnffer  favours, 
ttrongly,  the  absorption  of  poisons.  In  the  paper  before  us,  Dr.  l^ohler,  ad- 
mitting and  demonstrating  the  former  of  these  opinions,  disputes  the  latter, 
and  addaces  his  experiments  in  proof  that  hun^r  prolongs  the  absorption  and 
the  reaction  of  poisonous  subetiuiees.  In  offenng  a  reason  in  the  way  of  ex- 
nlanation  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Kohler  argues  that  during  abstinence  from 
food,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  decreases  till  death,  and  the  proportion  of  caa> 
bonic  acid  evolved  is  conrespondiimiiy  diminished.  The  blood  cannot,  there- 
fore, circulate  with  its  aocustomea  rapidity  during  hunger,  hence  poisonous 
substances  are  incorporated  and  borne  along  with  the  blood  with  correspond- 
ing slowness,  and  exert  their  inflnenoes  on  the  nervous  system  with  pro- 
portionate  tudiness.  Starvation  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  not,  accoraing 
to  this  author,  cause  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  Mood.  The  quantity 
is  made  up  by  the  fluids  from  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  becomes  thinner  and 
altered  in  quality,  but  not  less  in  quantity.  The  same  rule  obtains  after  a 
small  venesection.  If,  however,  a  luge  venesection  is  made,  or  if  inanition  is 
allowed  to  proceed  to  a  considerable  period,  then  is  there  a  true  decrease  in 
^  quantity  of  blood  and  a  contraction  of  vessel.  In  the  experiments  referred 
to,  where  the  starvation  was  never  made  to  extend  beyond  sixty-six  hours,  the 
above  consideration  does  not  enter. 

Senrding  the  parts  of  the  bodv  into  which  the  poison  was  thrown,  as  con- 
trasted in  cases  of  animals  weli-fea  and  animals  starved,  no  difference  seems  to 
have  occuned;  the  burger  the  surface  of  contact,  the  quicker  the  absorption 
in  both  kinds  of  cases. — Arehiv  fur  path.  Anat.  und  Pkys.,  von  R.  Virehow^ 
July,  1858. 

Furtkgr  JErperiments  m^  Bibron's  Antidote  f»r  the  Poism  ^  SeptUei.-^DT. 
Walker,  of  Gonzales,  Texas,  gives  the  followmjg  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
Bibron's  antidote.  He  was  c^d,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  18&8, 
to  Beniamin  Watkins,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  been  bitten  over  the  meta- 
carpal Dones  of  Uie  thira  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  Sunday 
previous,  by  a  black  mocassin  or  cotton  mouth  of  the  South,  a  variety  of  the 
trigonoeephalus  piscivorus.  The  family  being  absent,  he  took  a  pint  oottle  of 
whisky,  and  after  drinkine  some  of  it,  started  to  a  nei^bouring  house,  fell 
to  the  ground,  arose  and  made  another  effort  to  proceed  on  the  way,  fell  a 
second  and  a  third  time ;  after  which  he  was  unable  to  rise  again.  He  re- 
mained where  he  last  fdll,  in  the  sun,  without  water,  from  about  11  o'doek  ▲.!£., 
to  about  &i  TM,,  when  he  was  found  and  carried  home.  He  drank  about  a 
pint  of  whisky  during  the  day ;  had  some  nitrate  of  potass  administered  on 
Sunday  night  Tuesday,  had  some  tea  frran  the  curele  burr,  with  varioaB 
kinds  of  poultioes  to  the  hand  and  arm. 

Dr.  Waaler  ibund  Watkins  delirious,  with  ooeaaiona]  Indd  moments; 
Muils  much  dilated;  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration;  pulse  120,  and  very 
feebk.  The  hand  very  much  ewollen,  with  some  sloughing,  and  immense 
•anions  disdiaq^  Vaie'arm  and  arm  swollen,  with  much  pmrple  diMSolontion, 
and  extensive  abrasions  along  the  belly  of  the  "  biceps  flexor  cubiti,'*  with 
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sanious  discharge.  The  muscles  of  the  vhole  ehest,  back  and  front,  were  mndi 
swollen  and  very  tender  to  the  touch,  with  purple  discoloration  over  the 
pectoral,  deltoid,  and  scapular  muscles  of  the  left  side,  and  dark  nurple  appear- 
ance from  the  clavicle  to  the  ilium  of  the  right  side ;  his  breatning  deep  and 
very  laboured.  Dr.  Walker  gave  him  in  Jss.  of  whisky,  Bibron's  antidote 
fftt.  XX. ;  in  thirty  minutes  he  repeated  the  same  dose ;  immediately  after  whidi 
tne  patient  vomited  a  quantity  of  white  frothy  fluid.  In  an  hour,  the  same  dose  was 
repeated,  immediately  after  which  a  (quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia 
was  ^ven.  The  patient  continued  delirious  about  an  nour,  when  ne  went  to  sleep^ 
wjikmg  in  about  two  hours.  The  delirium  had  subsided,  and  the  pulse  was 
at  110.  The  breathing  also  was  somewhat  relieved.  Dr.  Walker  left  him  about 
sunrise.  He  ordered  sulnh.  quinine,  gr.  iii.,  camphor  powder,  gr.  iii.,  to  be 
given  every  six  hours,  ana  the  sloughing  and  abraded  parts  to  be  dressed  with 
charcoal  poultices,  and  all  the  swollen  parts  to  be  bathed  frequently  in  salt 
water.  As  Dr.  Walker  had  to  leave  the  country  for  a  few  days,  he  procured 
the  services  of  Dr.  McKay  for  the  case,  who  continued  the  treatment  for 
two  days,  when  findine  the  patient  with  a  furred  tongue,  he  gave  him  a  mer> 
curial,  and  substitutea  iodide  of  notassium  for  the  quinine  and  carapbor,  a 
stimulating  ointment  for  the  poultices  to  the  slouehing  parts,  and  Lugol's 
solution  of  iodine  in  place  of  the  salt  bath  to  the  swollen  parts. 

Dr.  Walker  resum^  attendance  on  the  case  on  the  7th  Julv.  He  continued  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  substituted  the  charcoal  poultice  with  tne  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  creosote  for  the  stimulating  ointment,  and  suspended  Lugol's  solution.  On 
the  10th  July,  the  abrasions  on  the  arm  had  healed,  the  sloughing  of  the  hand 
had  extended  all  over  the  third  and  fourth  finders,  over  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  and  unciform  bone  on  the  uorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  all 
over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  extending  back  to  the  radio>carpal  articu- 
lation, in  connexion  with  Dr.  McKay,  amputation  of  the  forearm  was  deter^ 
mined  upon,  which  thev  did,  performing  the  double-flap  operation  in  the  lower 
third.  On  the  18th  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  riding  over  the 
country  with  the  stump  entirely  healed.  Upon  examining  the  wrist-joint  alter 
amputation,  they  found  about  a  drachm  of  pus  in  the  synovial  sac.  Dr. 
Walker  thinks  tnis  recovery  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  agent  than  the 
bromine  compound  of  Prof.  Bibron. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^ 
Oct.,  1868. 

Experiments  with  Bibron* 8  Antidote,  by  Dr,  Sabal. — ^Dr.  Sabal,  of  Biceboro', 
Liberty  Co.,  Ga.,  reports  six  experiments  with  Professor  Bibron's  antidote. 
In  his  first  experiment,  a  dog  was  bitten  at  the  sacro-lumbar  articulation. 
Pour  minutes  after  the  wound,  he  staggered  and  fell ;  twelve  minutes  after- 
wards, he  vomited  blood  freeljr,  when  Dr.  Sabal  administered  a  dose  of  Bibron's 
antidote.  This  seemed  to  revive  him,  but  although  he  made  many  attempts  to 
rise,  he  failed  in  doing  so.  Pifteen  minutes  after  the  first  dose  was  given.  Dr. 
Sabal  administered  a  second  dose.  The  dog  again  revived,  but  could  not  move. 
In  twelve  minutes  six  drops  of  the  mixture  were  given  to  hini.  He  died  in  taking 
it.  This  do^  died  in  forty-three  minutes  from  the  time  he  was  bitten;  there 
was  no  swellmg;  his  eyes  became  of  a  ffreen  colour  several  minutes  before  his 
death;  the  tongue  contracted  to  one  naif  the  normal  size,  and  became  of  a 
dark  purple  colour.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  dog  was  fine,  fat^  and 
hearty.  He  was  bitten  three  times  in  the  flank.  Swelling  did  not  commence 
for  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  whined,  and  seemed  much  distressed.  Ten  drops 
of  the  bromine  mixture  were  administered,  and  he  seemed  much  better.  He 
was  sick  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  A  second  dose 
was  given  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  first.  He  revived  immediately, 
and  has  been  well  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  swollen  leg,  which  dL^p^ 
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peared  in  twent  j-four  honis.  In  ih»  third  experiment,  the  dog  was  rery  severely 
Ditten  on  the  leg  in  three  pUces.  He  vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach ; 
immediately  subsequently  ne  vomited  frothy  blood  and  bled  at  the  nose. 
Twenty  minates  after  the  wounds  were  made  the  antidote  was  given,  and  re- 
peated four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  This  dog  was  sick  for  six 
nours,  when  a  fifth  dose  was  given.  He  made  a  oompfete  recovery,  but  the 
le^  remained  swollen  for  two  days.  In  the  fourth  experiment  the  dog  was 
thm  and  old.  The  medicine  was  given  as  described  in  the  precediug  cases, 
but  he  only  lived  thirty  hours,  and  unlike  any  others  that  died,  he  was 
enormously  swollen.  The  fifth  experiment  was  made  on  a  youn^  dog,  which 
was  bitten  in  the  neck.  This  dog  lived  five  hours  under  the  administration  of 
the  medicine,  but  Dr.  Sabal  having  been  called  awav,  the  do^  was  neglected,  and 
died  i^parently  from  suffocation.  In  the  sixtn  experiment,  the  dog  was 
bitten  m  the  flank,  received  all  attention,  but  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half.— » 
jMericoM  Journal  of  Medical  Sdencet,  Oct.  1858. 

SvincAnT. — ^An  instance  of  wholesale  poisoning  by  lozenges  charged  with 
arsenic,  occurred  at  Bradford  on  the  last  days  of  October  and  the  first  of 
November,  1858.  Mr.  Neale,  a  confectioner,  sent  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  druggist, 
at  Shiplev,  for  what  is  technically  called  **  daff,"  but  which  is  really  sulphate  of 
lime,  llie  **  daff"  this  time  supplied  was,  by  a  careless  accident,  arsenious  acid ; 
lozenges  were  made  with  it,  and  Hardaker,  a  stallman,  sold  them.  There  were 
more  than  twenty  deaths  as  the  result,  while  a  hundred  were  made  sufferers. 
Excepting  one  fact,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  this  case  has 
but  little  mterest  now  to  the  medical  jurist ;  since  no  medicud  scientific  record 
has  been  made  which  can  be  consideied  as  throwing  any  light  on  toxicological 
studies. 

PoUoning  by  Hgo9cyamui--^Scarlatinal  Emptum, — ^The '  Montreal  Ghronide* 
records  a  case  by  Dr.  R.  Craik,  of  Montreal,  in  which  a  child  was  poisoned  by 
swallowing  a  portion  of  some  plsmts  of  hyoscyamus  niger,  growing  in  the  yud  of 
the  Montreal  Greneral  HospiUd.  The  plant  eaten  was  not  quite  npe,  and  nearly 
an  ounce  of  capsule  and  seeds  had  been  swallowed.  The  symptoms  induced  wero 
flushing  of  countenance,  restless  and  violent  tossing,  momentary  listening  to 
imaginary  sounds,  and  eager  clutching  at  visionary  phantasms;  the  e^e  was 
brilnant,  the  pupil  widely  dilated,  the  pulse  hurried,  and  the  respiration  la- 
boured. The  most  curious  svmptom  was  this :  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
was  of  scarlet  redness,  exactly  as  occurs  from  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever;  the 
mucous  membrane  partook,  to  some  extent,  of  the  same  appearance  as  in  scar- 
latina. Emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  mustard  removed  the  hyoscyamus 
seeds  and  capsules  from  the  stomach,  and  recovery  took  place ;  but  the  acute 
sYinptoms  did  not  entirely  cease  for  twenty -four  hours ;  the  pupil  remained 
dilated  for  several  days.  On  the  fourth  day  varioeUar  eruption  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  desquamation  of  skin. 

Death fHm  eating  Holly  Berriei. — ^The  ' Gardener's  Chronicle'  and  'Pharma- 
ceutical Journal'  for  March,  1859,  contain  record  of  the  following  case : — A 
Uttle  boy,  named  Fuller,  at  Northiam,  was  allowed  byhis  parents  to  eat  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  red  berries  from  the  holly.  He  was  ill  and  vomited 
throueh  the  night.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Hanis  was  called  in,  but  was  sum- 
monea  too  late  for  his  attendance  to  be  of  anv  avaiL  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  that  death  oocuired  from  some  "  v^table  irritant."  The  dangerous 
properties  of  red  hoUy  berries  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  botanical  writers, 
as  De  Candolle  and  Lindley.  The  latter  author  stat<»,  "  the  berries  are  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  six  or  eight  will  occasion  violent  vomiting."  A  fatal  case  of 
S>isoning  from  them  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  before  noted,  and 
hristison,  Orfila,  and  Pereira  are  silent  on  this  poison.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  nuke  known,  that  the  berries  with  which  our  dinrohes  and  honsea 
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Deteeium  ff  Pibtpienu.^Tho  <  AflKiian  Medieal  MoiUily/  for  Septendbor, 
1858,  conUnB  a  note  on  a  new  nodk  of  deioetiiif  pfaospkonu*  iaaeorcni  hf 
Professor  £.  Ddftzne.  In  cxatinwg  a  bodj  sapposed  to  hare  been  poisonei 
by  pbosphonis,  ihe  oMnatj  tests  fiwad.  It  then  oecamd  to  him  to  test  for 
some  metsllic  sdbrtaooe.  He  tbeieibre  sobttitted  a  yesrj  small  portion  of 
tbe  stonaek  to  eonibdstioii  by  moMia  of  subhuric  acid,  when  Baddemr,  to  bk 
surprise,  the  earbooaosoiis  mass  was  OBveiecf  witii  brilliant  spsiks,  whidi  bnmed 
at  tiie  side  of  the  capavk  with  all  the  dharaetcnatifls  shown  oy  pkosphoras  when 
bamiiig  in  air.  la  another  eaae,  the  intrstinea  of  a  child,  four  years  old,  were 
eiamined  fior  phospborns,  but  without  sneoess.  Professor  Delarue,  for  thesahs 
of  experiment,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  stomach  tiie  material  deiiTed  from 
twenty  matehes,  aad  submitted  the  stnctars  to  eombustion  with  sulphnrie 
acid,  when  all  the  phenomena  of  pboq^rous  oombustkui  were  again  markedly 
developed. 

In  the  '  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,'  for  Oetdber,  Professor  Easton  oontiiraes 
his  Tery  aUe  paper  on  the  Blimination,  Catahais,  and  Counteraction  of  Poisons, 
In  the  '  American  Joiinal  of  the  Medical  Bcienees,'  for  Octbber,  1858,  I>r. 
Buel  eives  instances  of  two  men  who  were  poisoned  by  8etdlitz  powders.  One 
man  died  within  a  few  vunutes  with  symptoms  of  tiie  tetanic  type ;  the  other 
had  similar  symptonu^  hut  recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics.  The  evidenea 
at  first  was  m  mvour  of  the  view,  that  the  powders  were  charsjed  with  stiyck- 
nine ;  the  remaining  powders  from  the  same  paroel  were  submitted  to  a  striel 
chemical  analysis  hf  the  Profiessor  of  Chemostvy  in  the  Brown  T7niver8iky» 
but  the  inquiry  threw  no  light  on  the  subject. 

Since  our  la^t  report,  four  deaths  at  least  have  occurred  from  chlorofonm 
Three  of  these  a«e  recorded  in  full.  One  oeeurred  si  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  in  a  child  eight  years  of  i^ ;  the  othei*,  in  Pans,  in  subjects  yousff 
and  apparently  healthy*  In  aU  these  cases  tbe  ohlorofoim  was  given  on  a  iumd* 
kerchief  or  from  liuL 


XL  MiaczLLAvxiu 
Extra-UUrine  Frepimuf  end  Ddo^i.— The  subject  of  this  rqport  was  a  &ea 
neereas,  who  had  been  twice  married,  had  bcnme  two  children  at  thefnll  period, 
aud  had  suffered  two  abortions.  The  periods  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  abor* 
tious  had  occurred,  were  not  ascertained.  The  history  of  the  last  attack  com* 
iaeuced  on  the  9th  of  Deoember,  1857.  About  nine  in  the  morning  the  patient 
felt  sudden  abdominal  pain,  and  soon  after  became  so  fiiint  that  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  for  the  support  of  her  huaband.  8he  was  laid  upon  a  bed  and  partly 
recovered  from  her  famtina  condition.  The  pain,  however,  continued  and  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Dr.  Metcalfe,  who  renorts  the  case,  found  the  woman  with 
all  the  symptoms  di  hmmorrfaage.  She  had  menslvuated  five  or  aix  weeks  pre- 
vious to  this  time.  He  ordered  stimulants  and  anodynes,  under  which  she 
seemed  at  first  to  rally;  but  on  Jus  return,  after  a  short  absenae,  she  was  hope- 
lessly sinking;  she  died  about  fourteen  houis  after  the  sudden  expression  of 
pain  in  the  morning.  On  the  foUowinff  morniag,  on  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  in  this  interestiag  oase,  vi&ch  in  tms  oountry  wmda  have  given 
rise  to  strict  judicial  inmiry,  I)r.  Metcalfe  fonnd  that  hmmorrhage  had  taken 
place  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  that  the  cause  of  iiie  hmroonjiage  was  a 
rupture  in  the  right  Pallopian  tube,  near  its  connexion  with  the  uterus.  The 
rupture  was  about  one-ibttrth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  on  inereaaing  the  open* 
ing  a  cavity  was  found  as  lai^  as  a  dwsnut,  involving  both  the  tube  and  proper 
tissue  of  the  utena.  In  this  cavity  the  mouths  of  several  small  vessels  were 
found  to  terminate,  and  near  the  opening  was  found  a  displaoed  ovum.    Thn 
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uterus  was  lined  with  decidiu.— iSW-Jf(W%  MMeul  N<mt,  Jan.  Ist^  185tk 
Loiiisrilley  Kentockj. 

Beteeium  0/ Blood  und  Blood-itaim^—T^i,  Heller,  in  an  elaborate  ^upm  (M 
Hff.matjn  ana  its  Detection,  supplies  sobm  notes  of  a  teat  for  this  colouring 
matter,  from  whieh  we  make  one  or  two  short  extracts.  After  describing 
Tarioua  eoiourmg  substances  which  may  give  a  red  or  inkT  eoloored  water,  fad 
explains  that  in  all  oases  the  water  mnS  be  tested  for  albumen,  the  abeedod 
of  which  exelndes  havnatin.  If  albumen  be  jf^resent  ttod  be  aeparated  bgr 
boilins;  the  eoa^pikm  ocmtAining  the  hcmatin  is  not  whiter  but  of  a  red  or 
rusty-brown  colour,  and  the  whole  red  colour  of  the  water  is .  lost,  and  thft 
deaf  fluid  becomes  first  of  a  light  and  then  of  a  darker  ydlow  tone.  The 
collected  dried  albumen  coagulum  will  assume,  if  a  very  little  hsematin  be 
present,  a  brownish-black  colour,  whikt,  if  no  albumen  be  present,  the 
coagulum  will  be  yellow. 

'n>  obtain  a  reaotion  of  hmmatin,  HeOer  TMommends  tiie  followinir.  The 
coloured  water,  whether  it  oontaiiis  Baoeh  or  little  albumen,  is  boiled  in  aai 
open  e^uvette,  aad  solution  of  oanslac  potassa  is  added.  In  the  presence  of 
hiematm,  as  the  potash  sdutian  is  addeii^  >  bsnt  bottfe^frsen  coloiv  appears. 
The  solution  is  warned  for  a  short  time  and  shaken,  upon  wkich  the  eart^ 
phosphates  subside  by  season  of  the  aannonia  which  ii  being  produeed.  Tha 
tuematin  escapesi  and  after  a  time  appears  partly  above,  partk  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  Teasel,  at  one  time  of  brownisn-red,  again  of  a  bmitiud  blood-red.  Th» 
eprouTctte  is  now  allowed  to  stsnd  aaiife  lor  a  time  qniietly,  so  that  the  eartlrf 
phosphates  vhiGh  hare  been  eokrared  of  a  Uood-red  oy  the  hftmatin  settle  at 
the  bottom.  Under  the  mksrosoope  this  se&nent  presents  yeUow  amorphova 
masses*  The  red  earthy  phosphates,  after  two  days,  a^isin  beeome  discoloured 
by  the  ftirther  action  ot  the  potaasa.  If  the  solution  eontains  veiy  little 
earthy  phosphate,  or  if  it  oonsiats  of  vbj  flsid,  soeh  as  vomited  matter,  whidi 
has  to  DC  tested  for  hmmatin,  that  an  eqfiial  vohuiie  of  pure  water  must  be 
added  to  the  fluid  to  be  tested,  in  order  to  obtain  n  asflloieHt  quantity  of 
earthy  phosp^e. 

This  reaotion  is  specially  xeoommendaible  in  cases  where  the  bAood-odonring 
stuff  has  undergone  partial  deooasnositiQa  and  lost  its  red  efasraoter,  or  where 
it  is  hidden,  as  bf  uliphein,  or  wnere  fluids  exist  whioh  from  their  exterior 
wpearanoe  wonla  not  be  sospeeted  to  contain  Uood,  as  in  the  fluid  of  an 
absoess  and  in  the  contents  of  cysts.  Dr.  Heller  gives  special  precautions  on 
the  detection  of  blood-stsins,  nomting  out  that  suooess  or  failure  depends  nrin* 
eipally  cm  four  jKnnts— vis.,  tne  quantity  of  blood  found,  the  age  of  the  btood* 
stain,  the  plaoe  in  which  ^  corpora  oeticti  have  been  preserved,  and  lastly, 
the  means  which  may  have  beoi  naed  for  removing  traces  of  blood.  His 
hsmatin  test  given  above  affords  a  further  contribution  to  the  analytical 
method  of  ascftrtaiaing  the  fiBCt  of  Uood. — ZeUickrifi  der  Kauerl,  Komgl, 
QtieUtckafi  der  MrgU  £u  WieM,  Novendier  ftSnd,  1858. 

DetecHfm  of  Blood-Mknno, — Dr.  Andrew  Flemnc;  of  Pfttslwg,  Pa.,  has  also  n 
paper  of  value  on  Uood-staias.  The  pnper  ii  rather  useful  as  a  comprriiensive 
review  of  the  whole  subject^  than  as  otteiinff  original  material  He  considers 
the  "  dxemical  characters  of  blood-staina"  ana  the  ''microscopical  csamination.** 
His  note  on  the  mi^od  of  procuring  blood-ciTstals  may  be  of  use.  The 
method  of  obtaining  orystak  is  to  put  a  ^p  of  uood  on  a  glass  sHde,  add  a- 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  water,  or  ether,  and  then  allow  evaporation  to  take 

Slace  slightly,  covering  the  blood  with  a  glass  sHp,  and  fint  inteiposing  a  hair 
etween  the  glasses,  to  sffoid  room  for  the  crystaUiEation:  canune-red  crystals 
of  different  sixes  will  appear  in  from  half  snhionrtoa  few  taonn  or  several  days» 
according  to  the  kiai  ii  hk>od  and  the  aitnjrtino  ia  winch  it  has  beenplRoed.* 
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The  crystals  are  more  rapidh  obtained  by  eiposnre  to  stmlight,  and  more  easily 
from  defibrinated  blood.  The  blood  from  wnidi  it  is  desired  to  make  crystals 
does  not  require  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the  vessels,  but  they  are  with 
less  trouble  procured  when  it  has  stood  from  twelve  to  twentv-four  liours, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  legal  cases.  From  blood  that  has  oeen  dried  in 
dots  for  several  months,  the  hiematin  crystals  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
Dr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  microscopy  of  blood  corpuscles  great 
difBcnlties  arise  in  the  recognition  of  the  corpuscles  special  to  the  blood  of 
Mecial  animals.  [We  can  ourselves  fully  attest  to  these  difficulties,  and  add 
that  they  are  insunAountable.] — American  JownuU  of  Medical  Science* 
January^  1859. 
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life  and  Labwr.'^The  *  Sanitary  Review'  for  January  has  an  artide  on  the 
uifluence  of  various  eommon  occupations  on  health  and  life.  The  effects  of 
aand-paper  making  are  illustrated  as  givingrise  in  the  vounff  to  a  modified 
phthisis,  which  is  sometimes  rapidly  fatal.  Walking^ticK  maung  and  hemp 
and  flat  dressing  are  described  as  exdting  bronchitis  and  bronchorrbcea.  The 
Neapolitan  hemp  has  also  the  peculiar  |>roperty  of  producing  a  spasmodic 
paroxysmal  attack  like  that  produced  bv  drying  hay  and  bv  ipecaonan.  Trimming 
manufacturers*  work  leads  to  bronchial  mischief.  Fur  a^reing,  by  ezpoeing  the 
aartisans  to  the  fames  of  nitrous  add  and  to  the  dust  arising  from  dried  sul- 

giate  of  copper,  spedallv  leads  to  a  number  of  serious  evils,  affecting  the  teeth, 
e  digestion,  ana  worst  of  all,  the  organs  of  respiration.  Cigar  and  snuff- 
making,  in  the  first  instance,  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  toxical  effects  of  tobacco, 
and  uierwards  to  chest  disorder,  endii^  in  chronic  bronchial  flux  and 
inanition.  The  writer  of  this  paper  suggests  that  a  Parliamentary  committee 
of  inquiry  should  be  organized  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  occupations  and 
health.    He  concludes  as  follows : 

"When  we  look  at  diseases  as  a  whole,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  varieties  of 
tvpe  which  they  assume.  When  we  dassifv  them  into  groups  according  to 
their  causes,  we  stand  equdlv  amaced  at  finding  to  how  very  few  groups  all* 
diseases  may  be  reduced.  We  find  all  the  disease  causes  out  of  the  body  and 
dothed  in  externals.     Resolving  the  causes,  there  stand  out  some  dozen 

Soisons  of  communicable  and  reproductive  power,  improper  dietary,  varia- 
ons  of  atmosphere,  and  occupations.  Of  all  these,  the  last  stands  most  in- 
vitingly for  inquiry.  The  inquiry  is  of  a  kind  to  which  the  most  rigid  rules 
are  applicable.  Its  results  mifht  be  demonstrations,  its  suggested  remedies 
simple  certainties." — Sanitary  Keview,  January,  1859. 

Mortalify  of  England  in  1856.— Of  890,506  deaths  in  the  year,  the  causes 
were  not  specified  at  all  in  4666  cases,  and  3474  are  simply  tabulated  as  sudden 
deaths,  all  inquiries  having  failed  to  elicit  further  definite  information ;  94,407 
of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were  those  of  infants  under  one  year  old. 

The  causes  of  death  are  arranged  in  a  few  classes  with  numerous  sub- 
divisions. 78,047  of  the  deaths  are  classified  as  zymotic  diseases :  typhus 
(15,398),  scarlatina  (14,160),  and  diarrhoea  (13,815),  proving  fatal  in  43,373 
instances,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  wnde  number  due  to  this 
dass.  Hooping-cough,  measles,  and  croup  stand  next  in  order.  Small-pox, 
formerly  so  latal,  was  the  cause  of  death  in  3277  cases. 

Of  the  dass  of  diseases  denominated  "  constitutional,"  82,856  persons  died. 
Phthisis  consumption  stands  sadly  pre-eminent  in  this  list,  its  victims  numbering 
48,950  persons,  oy  far  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  young  women. 
^tHixw  many  of  the  thouaanda  of  dems  are  to  be  ascribed  severally  to  the^ 
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fatal  stays  and  to  the  in-door  life  of  women,  &c.,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 
Air  is  the  pabulum  of  life,  And  the  effects  of  a  tight  cord  round  the  neck,  and 
of  ti^ht  lacing  round  the  waist,  differ  only  in  degree  in  the  time  of  their 
manifestation  and  in  some  of  their  symptoms ;  for  tne  strangulations  are  both 
fatal.  To  wear  tieht-laced  stays  is,  in  many  cases,  to  wither,  to  waste,  and 
to  die,  and  is  perhaps  the  natural  chastisement  of  the  folly  which  inflicts 
this  Chinese  deformity,  natural  only  to  wasps  and  other  insects,  on  the  human 
figure."  The  tubercular  diseases  carried  off  in  all  63,832  persons. 
'  The  "local  diseases,"  as  inflammations,  the  allied  pathological  phenomena 
or  their  results,  and  functional  diseases  of  particular  organs,  proved  fatal  to 
149,911  persons.  50,535  of  these  died  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  including  also  23,946  deaths  by  convulsions.  13,672  deaths  were 
referred  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  Diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  proved  fatal  to  52,908  persons,  21,528  of  whom  died  from  bron- 
chitis and  22,653  by  pneumonia.  Tnese  diseases,  and  all  others  of  the  class, 
were  less  fatal  than  in  the  previous  year.  22,620  persons  died  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  other  causes  of  death  under  this  heading  are 
numerous,  but  the  cases  are  few  in  each. — Condensed  from  the  Registrar- 
GeneraVs  AnnwU  Report  for  1856. 

Bffeeie  of  Sewer  Emanations. — ^Dr.  S.  J.  Radcliff,  of  Baltimore,  reports  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  ^;ases  arising  from  a 
privy  sink.  The  man,  a  strong  athletic  German  employed  m  the  night  business, 
was  engaged  with  two  others  in  cleansing  a  sink  which  was  eighty  feet  deep. 
About  950  gallons  of  the  fluid  had  been  removed,  when  the  man  attempted  to 
descend  into  the  sink  to  complete  the  work,  the  contents  being  then  only  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep.  He  was  overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  and  precipitated 
to  the  bottom.  Every  means  was  used  to  extricate  him,  but  for  some  time  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  kept  alive  by  continued  douches  of  cold  water ;  and 
finally,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hours,  finding  that  he  was  too  exhausted  to  grasp 
a  rope,  a  ladder  of  sufficient  length  was  procured,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  several  men  descended,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  The  symptoms 
exhibited  by  the  man  on  coming  to  the  air  were  those  of  partial  asphyxia^ 
with  coldness  of  the  body  and  shivenng.  The  fresh  air  revived  him,  and 
reaction  soon  set  in.  After  a  time  he  complained  only  of  nausea,  and  thought 
he  could  taste  and  smell  nothing  but  the  dis^stin^  effluvia.  In  two  days, 
without  any  peculiar  symptom,  and  with  no  mdication  whatever  of  typhoid, 
the  man  was  fairly  convalescent.  He  made  a  perfect  recovery. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1858. 
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QUAETEBLT  BEPOBT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINB. 
Bj  EmrABi)  H.  SBTXcnr«,  M.D. 

Vdknr  of  «•  B«vttl  OollMe  of  FlqrndMi,  FlmMui «»,  «ad  ] 


L  On  *'Maxi€  Loeomoirice  Proffreuive.^    By  Dr.  Duchzksb  (de  Boulogne). 
(Arcidves  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  D^oembse,  1858.) 

XJhdbk  the  above  title,  for  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  snggeat  a  anxtable 
Xng^h  yersion,  Dr.  Duchenne  detcribes  what  he  r^ank  aa  a  new  diacase. 
Be  states  that  for  six  years  past  his  researches  have  indoeed  hiuyto  belieye 
ill  its  existence;  and  thi^  once  hanng  satiated  himself  of  the  fact,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  disoovenng  many  instanow  of  the  disoider.  Without  making  a 
minute  search,  he  states  that  in  a  bri^  space  of  time  he  eoDected  twenty  cases. 
The  characteristic  features  are :  progressive  abolition  of  the  co-ordination  of 
movements  and  apparent  paralysis,  contrasting  with  the  persistoit  integrity  of 
the  muscular  forces. 

The  loss  of  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements  which  is  manifested  in  the 
kirer  extremities,  consists  in  a  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  erect  position  witiiout 
trembling  or  without  support;  or  of  performing  certain  movements  in  pro- 
giessioB,  such  as  lateral  or  gyratory  movements.  The  patients  commonlv  at 
saeh  time  feel  giddy  and  as  if  about  to  lose  their  balance,  and  sometimes  tnkik 
that  their  lower  extremities  have  lost  power ;  the  tactile  sensibiiity  of  1^  sole  of 
the  foot  becomes  blunted  or  otherwise  altered.  They  soon  seem  to  be  walking 
on  soft  substances  when  treading  upon  a  paTcment,  or  the  noond  appears  to  be 
dastio  and  to  jerk  them  up.  Subsequently  they  are  nnsJile  to  walk  without 
throwing  the  legs  forcibly  forwards  and  stnking  the  ground  violentlv  with  tho 
heel.  These  movements  are  at  tames  so  violent  and  sudden,  lihat  tne  body  in 
ihaken  at  every  step,  and  that  the  patieiit  loses  the  babmee ;  this  inn^^;ularity  in* 
ere^aes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  standing  and  waUdng  almost  nnposmble. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  support  the  individual  on  both  »des,  and  in  attempting  to 
make  a  few  steps,  their  limbs  are  agitated  in  liie  most  yioloit  maimer,  without 
apparent  objeet ;  the  strength  is  speedily  exhausted  by  these  efforts,  and  the 
patient  begs  to  be  led  back  to  his  arm-chair.  In  this  condition  t^  natiento 
pass  their  life,  sitting  or  lying  down.  At  the  same  time,  with  au  these 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  there  is  great  foree  in  individual  movements,  as  ^owa 
by  a  dynamometer  invented  by  Dr.  Dudioine.  The  inquiiy  into  the  state 
of  these  movements  must  be  made  while  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  examine  the  lower  extremities  in  the  horizontal 
posture.  The  author  first  causes  the  patient  to  perform  those  movements 
which  he  proposes  to  study,  then  when  tne  musdes  which  produce  them  are  in 
a  state  of  contraction  and  are  maintained  so  by  the  patient,  he  acts  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  member  in  question  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  movement 
performed,  so  as  to  support  that  part  of  the  hmb  which  serves  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  contracted  muscles.  For  instance,  in  measuring  the  force  of  the 
extensors  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  the  patient  lying  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr. 
Duchenne  has  the  thigh  held  very  firmly  at  its  inferior  extremity,  and  whilst 
the  patient  tries  to  extend  his  les  forcibly,  the  Doctor  acts  upon  it  in  the  oppo- 
site^ direction,  and  applying  the  force  at  the  level  of  the  ankles,  until  he  has 
Esed  flexion  of  the  limbs.  This  the  patient  can  do  without  fatieue ;  the 
ometer  determines  the  force  of  the  movement  of  extension  employed  bv 
iividual  experimented  upon.  A  drawing  of  the  instrument  is  annexea» 
but  the  exact  method  of  its  action  is  not  explained. 


IL  (h  Antk  Ii^hmmttfhm  ^  Oe  Fmniid  Mmd.    Bf  ]t^n>.  TlBCseir. 
(AmudeB  des  Chants  KiaakmluMfles  Aditer  Jtiitrgimg,  9  Heft.) 

In  tiids  paper  Pwifeasor  Yisohow  eombats  the  dtietriae  tiiai  thd  seat  of  tlhe 
■orbid  aotvNi  m  parotitk  is  in  t]»  iflter^landukr  eeUidar  tissue,  and  not  in 
the  gland-tissae  itself.  AiMwzding  to  his  caperaenee,  it  is  the  laito:  which  is 
alleged.  He  has  never  been  aUe  to  make  a  cadaveoe  exMBination  in  ft  ease 
of  primary  idi(q[»athic  paxotitis^  hoi  has  lepeatedly  investigated  the  seoondayy 
and  metastatic  forms  in  ?anous  stages  in  the  dead  body.  The  first  ohange 
which  the  anthor  has  observed  is  a  o(»iuderable  hypemmia  of  the  gland,  canskig 
it  and  the  inter-glandttlar  oelkdar  tissae  to  beo(»ae  more  moist  and  swollen. 
The  red  adni  beeome  bbkm»  and  more  isolated  from  the  sorronnding  yellow 
tissue^  aud>  on  section,  resemble  gnx^s  of  red  grains.  The  secretion  aeenmn- 
Lfttes  in  the  follicles  and  ducts;  it  soon  beeomes  purulent,  and  pus  corpuscles 
•re  early  detected  mixed  up  with  the  laige  salivary  corpuscles.  If  the  morbid 
process  continues,  a  sort  ol  fusion  takes  place,  and  the  follicles  sfppear  direotl^ 
eonverted  into  sinall  abscesses.  The  inter-glandular  areolar  tissue  next  suppu- 
lates,  and  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation  may  ensue.  In  this  case,  a  portion 
of  the  gland  tissne  sloughs  away. 

Professor  Yirchow  su^ests  that  this  description  may  not  apply  to  ordinaiy 
BUimps ;  as  tiie  metastasis  which  at  times  tu es  place  to  the  testicles  mili- 
tates against  the  assumption  of  the  gland  being  so  serionsly  affected  as  just 
described,  whereas  a  mere  serous  exudation  might  be  readily  absorbed  and 
reHK>ved.  He  is  himself  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  essential  anatomical 
differmce  between  the  various  forms.  He  affrees,  however,  with  Bambogef; 
ii^  establishing  three  nosological  varieties :;— 1.  The  primary  simple  catarrh  of 
the  glands  commonly  oocios  epidemically  without  tenoenOT  to  su|^urati(«  and 
ulceration  (cynancbie  parotid^  mumps).  2.  The  seconcHtry  purulent  catarrh 
(blennorrhoBa  parotidea),  readilv  leading  to  absoesses,  commonly  associated  with 
eatarrh  of  the  oral  cavity,  aphthae,  and  the  like ;  net  unfrequently  with  affection 
of  the  labyrinth.  3.  Specific,  ichorrhemic  catarrh  (almost  invariably  leading 
to  ffangrene  (vcojauchiuig),  and  commonly  associated  with  metastases.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  results  chiefly  from  circumstances  that 
induce  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  inflnences,  and  an  analysis  of  his  cases 
shows  that  the  majority  of  cases  occurs  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May.  Some  other  remarks  are  added,  for  which  the  reader,  is  referred  to  the 
original 

IDL  6b  Jerking  Bdtpiraium  (respiratim  saccadde).    By  Dr.  A.  BousaAZH. 
(Aidnves  G^^ralsB,  November,  1858.) 

Dr.  Boumde  is  of  opinion,  and  w^  think  justly,  that  the  profession  love 
not  paid  sumeient  attention  to  intermpted  or  jerking  respiration,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tubercle.  He  details  nine  cases,  and  states 
that  he  lias  observed  others,  in  whidi  ierking  respiration  heard  at  the  apex  of 
«ie  lung  was  the  first  auscultatory  fmenomenon  indicating  the  deposition  of 
id[)erole  subsequently  proved  by  more  palpable  83rmptoms,  and  in  part  con- 
firmed bv  post-mortem  examination.  In  discussing  the  rationale  of  its  pro- 
duction, ne  quotes  one  post-mortem  examination,  wliich  absolutely  disproves 
the  views  of  Messrs.  Earth  and  Bx)^r  on  this  point.  They  hold  that  it  is  due 
to  the  pres^Kie  of  the  adhesions  which  are  so  &equently  met  with  at  the  apex  of 
tiie  lungs  in  phthisical  subjects.  In  the  case  in  question  tiiere  were  no  adhesions 
at  the  apex  or  about  the  middle  of  the  lung  in  which  the  jerking  respiration 
had  been  heard.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  symptom  is  most  ocNnnonly 
Bet  widi  at  a  tune  when  no  evidence  exists  of  pweediar  or  accompanying 
fJcurisy;  theduoMierol  the  sound  and  the  strocttire  ol  the  parts  in  which  it 
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is  foand  lias  alwmjB  seemed  to  ns  to  justify  our  attiilmtiiig  it  to  a  partial  con- 
striction of  the  smaller  bronchi  owing  to  adjoining  tubules  pressing  npon 
them,  the  effort  of  inspiration  causing  the  successive  opening  of  the  obstructed 
passages.  We  have  met  with  cases  in  which  spasm  appeared  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  constriction ;  but  we  hold  with  Dr.  Bourgade  tnat,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  jerking  respiration  is  a  si^  of  tubercufir  depont. 

We  would  endorse  the  following  summaiy  of  obsenrationa  made  by  Dr. 
Bourgade.  Respiration  is  jerking  ^en  the  respiratory  murmur  presents  three 
or  four  brief  intervals,  and  the  ausculting  ear  experiences  the  sensation  of  a 
certain  difficulty  in  the  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  from  the  prolonged 
expiratory  murmur.  The  respiratory  murmur  otherwise  preserves  its  normal 
timbre,  and  the  symptom  is  chiefly  observed  during  inspiration ;  it  occurs,  but 
less  frequently,  during  expiration.  This  change  in  me  respiratory  murmur  does 
not  persbt  beyond  a  limited  period ;  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  follows, 
-or,  more  rareijr,  progressive  diminution  of  the  resniratoiy  sound.  This  fsot 
probably  explains  the  circumstance  of  the  svmptom  naving  been  overiooked  by 
many  hospital  physicians,  who,  seeing  phtnisis  chiefly  in  its  more  advanced 
forms,  do  not  meet  with  jerking  respiration  here  as  frequentlv  as  in  private 
or  extra-hospital  practice.  Jerking  respiration  is  commonly  limited  to  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  which  we  shoum  explain  by  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
parietes  of  these  ^^rts  favouring  the  pressure  of  tubercle  upon  the  adjoining 
pronchial  tubes.  When  the  patient  is  made  to  breathe  more  fully,  the  symptom 
is  not  rendered  more  palpable,  but  commonly  disappears  altogether.  Jerking 
respiration  is  not  always  continuous,  but  at  times  presents  regular  intermissions ; 
it  may  occur  at  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  mspiration,  sometimes  even  at 
greater  intervaLs.  It  is  chie%  at  its  first  appearance  that  it  presents  this  cha- 
racter, but  when  well  marked  it  is  commonly  continuous ;  uke  other  auscul- 
tatory phenomena,  it  may  vary  in  strength  and  precision  from  day  to  day. 

In  concluding;  his  paper,  the  author,  though  attributing  much  mitiortance  to 
jerking  respiration  as  an  early  sign  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  states  tnat  he  does 
not  regard  it  as  an  absolute  evidence  of  the  deposit  having  taken  pbioe ;  for 
this  purpose  he  justly  requires  the  presence  of  coUaten^  general,  or  local 
symptoms. 

IV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Cr<ntp.    By  M.  Maloaigni.    (L'Union  M^cale, 
Dec.  9th,  1859.) 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academv  of  Medicine,  a  propos  of  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  treatment  of  croup,  M.  Malgaigne  complains  of  the  erroneous 
manner  in  which  his  doctrines  as  to  the  emiuojrment  of  tracheotomy  in  this 
disease  have  been  represented,  and  sums  up  the  views  he  entertains  thus :  He 
regards  the  operation  as  a  sad  but  imi>erative  duty,  justified  only  by  the 
absence  of  all  other  chance  for  the  patient,  and  he  distinctly  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Trousseau,  who  inculcates  that  the  operation  should  be  had 
recourse  to  as  soon  as  false  membranes  make  their  appearance  in  the  larynx. 
M.  Malgaigne  considers  that  the  time  for  the  surgeon  to  interfere  is  when  the 
physician  states  himself  to  be  unable  to  do  anything  more. 


V,  On  PeritwhlUU:  a  Clinical  Lecture.    By  Pbofessor  Oppolzeb.     (ADg. 
Wien.  Med.  Ztg.,  20,  21, 1858,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  1858,  No.  9.) 

The  author  observesi  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  perityphlitis,  that 
the  site  of  the  tumefaction  is  either  under  the  iliac  fascia,  immediately  upon  the 
subjacent  muscles,  nezyes,  and  vessels^  or  above  them  in  that  portion  of  the 
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ceUular  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa  vhicb  is  in  immediate  contact  irith  the  peri^ 
tonsBum  and  ceecnm.  In  the  former  case  the  swelling  is  slight,  and  causes  but 
a  trifling  projection  of  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes ;  but  the  symptoms  are 
much  more  urgent  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  rifid  fascia,  and  the  pain  on 
moving  the  riffht  foot  intense  from  the  iliac  musde  being  involved.  In  the 
second  case  the  tumour  is  larger,  more  distinctly  visible  and  tangible ;  the 
symptoins  are  less  urgent.  Perityphlitis  may  be  confounded  with  partial 
peritonitis,  perforation  of  the  vermiform  process,  accumulation  of  faeces  (this 
we  have  found  associated  with  perityphlitis  so  as  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause), 
congestive  abscesses,  new  growths  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caecum.  The 
history  and  prog^ress  of  the  disease  must  in  each  case  determine  the  diagnosis, 
which  however  is  not  always  easy.  The  second  variety  of  perityphlitis  is  the 
most  favourable  of  the  two,  and  whoi  caused  by  catarrhal  iimuences,  generally; 
ends  in  resolution ;  the  first  form  generally  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  the 

Sus  makes  its  exit  in  various  directions.  The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to 
iminishing  the  pain  and  arresting  peristaltic  action ;  hence  leeches,  warm 
fomentations,  and  opium  are  indicated,  followed  by  alteratives  and  warm  baths 
after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  In  the  case  of  suppuration  an  early 
opening  should  be  effected. 


VI.  Notes  an  Pigfneni  in  the  Urine,    Bj  k.  J.  Padtb,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical 
Service.    (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 

Dr.  Paine  has  made  it  a  role  to  examine  the  urine  of  his  hospital  patients 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  pigmentary  matter  contained  in  it,  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  mvariably  a  test  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hepatic  disease ;  the  intensity  of  the  colour  produced  by  heat  and  the  slow 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  being  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  amount  of  disease  in  the 
liver.  He  has  found  the  test  of  especial  advantage  in  determining  the  diagnosis 
of  hepatic  from  other  forms  of  dyspepda.  Br.  Paine  carefully  di8tin^;uishes 
between  the  iridescence  produced  by  nitric  acid  in  urines  which  contwui  bile, 
and  the  more  or  less  deep-red  colour  caused  bv  the  same  acid  after  heating  the 
liquid  to  be  tested;  it  is  the  latter  to  which  the  present  paper  is  devoted.  He 
establishes  seven  shades,  varying  from  a  pale  sherry  colour,  the  reaction  of 
pale  healthy  urine  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,  to  a  colour  which  is  so  deep  9a  not 
to  allow  the  transmission  of  light.  Pive  cases,  with  autopsies,  are  given ;  other 
cases  in  which  recovery  resulted  are  also  recorded  by  the  author,  who  sums  up 
the  evidence,  proving  that  excess  of  pij^ent  in  the  urine  is  proof  of  liver  dis- 
order, thus — "  In  all  the  cases  of  or^aouc  disease  of  the  organ,  that  have  afforded 
opportunity  of  post-mortem  inspection,  the  connexion  has  been  established ;  in 
a  vride  nmge  of  cases,  where  experience  teaches  us  that  functional  disorder 
prevails,  pigment  is  found ;  in  others,  where  structural  disease  is  known  to  be 
present  during  life,  it  is  found ;  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  indication,  even 
in  opposition  to  other  evidence,  and  practice  is  based  upon  it,  such  practice  is 
successful;  pigment  does  not  oconr  under  any  circumstances  whicn  preclude 
hepatic  affection;  and  lastly,  in  functional  disorder,  the  quantity  of  pigment 
varies  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  state  of  the  function  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  vary." 

Vn.  TheDiaanomof  Melanotic  Cancer  ly  the  Urine.  By  Dr.  Eiselt.  (Yiertel- 
jahrsschrift  fiir  die  pracUsche  Heilkunde,  xv.  Jahrgang,  1858,  Dritter 
Band.) 

Dr.  Eiselt  reports  3  cases,  which  appear  to  show  that  the  urine  offm  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  melanotic  cancer.    The  first  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  siz^ 
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lAi^ial866^oftneiiiidflrolM««tioaiiith:  vpufkonuf  of  kepsiic  eaoer,  aod 
iniii  oaaoer  of  tli0  left  eje.  Tkioe  wm  no  letflnu^  bofc  the  uine  exhibited  a 
nmukable  peculiadi^;  whea  paoeed  ii  was  pecfectly  cleaf,  but  on  studr 
ing  it  beoame  aa  daik  aa  jMOitcr  vitboiii  loaiag  iia  tasmf/anotsf.  A.  poctioB 
vaa  drawm  bj  the  catbefcer ;  it  waa  foiuid  to  oootaiiL  oopioaa  hoc  add.  and  a 
aonnal  quantity  of  aiea;  when  ezpoaed  to  ak  aod  Hgbt  it  becaaie  dark  ia  a 
far  houBB^  but  coBontxated  nitnc  add  oaoatd  the  change  instantly;  other 
oxidiBJng  aahatanoca*  eapeoially  chromic  acad,  npodnoed  the  Mugae  effect^  and  the 
black  luitter  waa  regarded  as  mpJamn^  whicb  indaoed  the  opinion  that  the 
eaneer  vaa  mekaotic,  a  '^•g™*'*  confinaed  by  the  antojpaj.  A  year  later  a 
masy  a§pd  aixiy^eight^  waa  admitted  into  the  Pragae  Hoimital  with  entanaoaa 
melanotte  eaaoeE.  The  urine  at  first  exhibited  Uie  peciiiarity  shown  in  the 
last  ease  feebly,  but  aa  tike  disease  spread  to  the  inteiaal  organs,  and  espeoially 
aa  the  liver  bmme  a&cted,  the  retustian  of  the  urine  became  aa  characteriatie 
«a  in  the  fonner  oaseu  A  third  ease  oconned  in  May,  1858,  in  whieh  there 
waa  hq[iatie  cancer,  and  cancer  of  one  eye.  The  none  again  induoed  the 
attending  phyaician  to  diagnose  melanotic  cancer ;  some  urine  of  May  8tb  waa 
dosed  l^rmeticaUy  and  kept  in  the  dark;  some  that  was  passed  on  May  Qth 
was  also  closed  hermetically  and  placed  in  the  shade.  On  May  35th  Dr.  Eiadt 
exhibited  both  specimens  to  the  UoUege  of  Physicians  of  Prague ;  the  urine  of 
May  8th  was  slightly  turbid,  pale  veUow,  and  had  deposited  phosphates ;  the 
uiine  of  May  9th  was  bhick  witn  reflected,  and  dark-brown  with  tranamittod 
light.  On  opening  the  first  specimen,  nitric  acid  and  ohromic  add  at  once 
induced  the  black  colour,  llie  autopsy  confirmed  the  diagpiosis  of  melanotio 
y  for  whidi  there. had  been  no  mer  indifiatimi,, 


TCCI.  On  WmMrHumc  Wsnlm.     By  Dr.  Ono  Ysn.     (Ait^ir  fur  Fathom 
bgbcfae  Analomie  und  Physiologie,  Band  nv.,  Herte  1  and  2.) 

The  pnpfaiiing  fiew  that  the  hnmoichagie  or  petedualfoimof  mendea  is  of  a 
malignant  ov  aeptio  dmraeter  indinating  great  danflor,  is  omnhaied  far  Dr.  Yest 
iqpon  the  atiengih  of  tiie  experience  uniioh  he  haa  derired  from  the  varioo* 
epidenDCB  that  hanie  ocenried  u  Beiiia,  from  IS4f7  to  1857.  After  quotini^ 
Tsnona  ai^om  &on  Huxham  downwanis,  of  whom  Billiet  and  Bartfaea  alone 
ooinflide  with  the  idawa  adrocated  by  Dr.  Ydt,  he  details  hia  own  obserraiiona. 
He  met  witb  the  oetoduaL  form  in  il  out  of  160  oaaes ;  and  althougk  9  oi 
themlzfed  in  nsaoir  einnmmtanoes,  they  all  passed  throu^  the  diseaae  witfaosi 
any  peculiar  disturDanoe  or  ill  effaeta.  Toe  antfaor  does  not  deny  ts  teio  the 
ooenxKoae  of  a  septic  fiorm  of  meaalea,  but  is  unwilling  to  achmt  that  ti&e  pet»- 
ddtt  is  tiia  caaea  observed  by  himadf  were  due  to  deeomposition  of  tiux  faioody 
but  that  they  mnst  be  regarded  aa  a  pioo£  of  the  greater  mtendty  of  the  fkgti- 
dcffieal  pBooess,  in  the  same  w^^  aa  the  catofriial  affeciaan  of  the  resjiirstoiy 
OEgaBs  mvf  be  coBverted  into  cnmp  or  fanmehitia.  In  the  hwnofrfaagie  fbm 
the  eruption,  after  the  usod  prodromatB  of  fever  and  eatarrh,  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day,  inatead  of  becoming  paler,  suddenly  aasnmes  a  daikdned 
odonr.  These  spots  beoome  still  dariber  on  die  ensuing  days,  and  ewn  bkdc; 
tiiey  are  round  or  angnlar,  but  hwre  a>  ahatply-defined  maigin;  ihaj  vazy  in 
size  from  a  flea-bite  to  that  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  more.  They  do  not  dia^pear 
on  pressure,  but  behave  exactly  like  extiwvasations.  These  spots  retain  tneir 
intensity  of  colour  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  pass  through  the  various  changea 
of  colour  observed  in  other  extravasations,  beooming  purple,  brown,  and  yelraw 
before  they  disappear  dtogether.  The  desquamation  of  Uie  epidermis  is  more 
marked  over  these  spots  than  elsewhere.  Dr.  Veit  has  met  witb  cases  in 
each  epidemic  of  any  mtend^;  sex  appears  to  eieat  ecmie  inflaenee  on  the 
QMBmMO  of  the  luHnoiihagio  fam^AevealuHFing  bmB  malas.aad  iamc  fiemaleftp 
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t«o  childreB  not  hftfing  been  noted.    All  the  epidemics  obeeired  by  the 
kad  a  beBigiu»t  ebsracter,  only  3  of  his  160  patienls  haiVDig  died. 


EL  Jnatomiaxi  and  Climeal  Reseatvhes  on  ihe  Drcpw  consequent  vfo» 
Typhoid  Fever.  By  E.  Letjbet,  lltular  Professor  of  Qinical  Medicine  at 
iSouen,  &c.    (Archiyes  Geu^cales  de  MMecine^  October^  1858.) 

Dorinff'teii  yean  of  study  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  Dr.  Lendet  met  with  tM> 
eases  of  orop^  eonseonent  upon  typhoid  ferer;  bfit  during  ^  four  yean  that 
he  has  been  chief  medical  officer  at  the  Ronen  Hospital,  no  less  than  seres  in- 
stances h»ve  oecurred  to  him,  where  the  inferior  extremities  and  the  oitire 
smrfaee  of  the  body  became  cedemaitons  abofut  the  second  or  third  week  of  tiie 
ferer.  All  bat  one,  who  £ed  of  peritonitis,  reeorered;  and  none  had  albumi- 
nous urine,  although  this  symptom  was  Yery  Irequently  obsenred  in  other 
typhoid  fever  patients.  The  author  regards  craema  as  a  matter  of  no  er^at 
eonsequence,  except  that  it  retards  the  recovery  of  the  patioit ;  several  of  Dr. 
Leudet's  patients  were  more  than  two  months  b!efore  they  recovered  sufficioitly 
to  return  to  w(»rk,  one  even  returned  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  his  debility. 
Dr.  Lendet  considers  his  treatment  to  have  had  no  inihtenoe  in  the  production 
of  the  oedema,  as  he  never  employed  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  abstained 
from  repeated  pui^tions  and  emetics,  his  treatment  of  the  fever  having  been 
cxpeotative  ana  tonic  rather  than  adynammnff.  His  patieDts  were  all  fed  with 
houUhn,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  dbease,  and  on  the  supervention 
of  the  Qsdema  they  received  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  ouinine,  wine,  or  ehaly- 
beates.  Dr.  Lewiet  attributes  the  oedema  to  the  feeble  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rouen,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  typhoid  fever,  which  is  more 
frequently  complicated  with  stomatitis  and  pleurisy  than  elsewhere ;  he  also 
staties  that  the  pyrexiae  and  phl^^masiae  of  his  townsmen  generally  present  an 
adynamic  character. 

Xi  On  InUrmitient  Fher :  the  EeeuU  of  the  O^servaHom  made  dnrtnaseverai 
JBpidemicB.  B}r  Dr.  HEmsiniAiir  in  Msrienwerder.  (Arehiv  fUr  P^tiiolo- 
gisdie  Anatomic,  Band  xiv.,  Hefte  5  and  6.) 

This  pi^MT  is  one  of  inteBest,  as  bewiBg  upon  th«  qaestion  of  the  dumge  oi 
^fpe  of  disease  genenUy,  as  well  as  on  aeeouat  of  the  special  matter  to  whidi 
tae  author  devotes  his  attention.  Marienwerder,  a  town  of  western  Prussia^ 
not  hi  frmn  the  deltaof  the  Vistula^  is  the  seat  of  intermittent  fever  and  its 
oongeners ;  and  Dr.  Heidenhain,  having  been  in  praetioe  in  thai  town  and  ita 
viemity  fer  tventy^^ight  yean,  gives  us  tiie  ranuts  of  his  experienoe  dnring 
that  pcfiod.  He  eoamenced  his  pnustiee  in  1831,  diartly  alter  oholeca  had 
claimed  its  fint  viotiais  ui  the  district  surroimding  Marienwerder.  This  town 
nd  the  immedia^^t  vicinity  had  been  i^karad,  but  instead  of  diolera  there  was 
■I  cpidemie  of  gntrie  or  bilious  fiehrile  conditiona,  with  a  reanttent,  or,  more 
fccqiaitly,  iBtsnutteKt  tvpe.  Gastiio»  hiiioos,  and  intennttent  feven  almost 
dMSopesred  when  the  cfaoteca  actaally  iavaded  Macienwerder ;  bat  the  cholera 
ita^  assumed  an  iDtermiiteai  character  of  the  tertnn  tvpe  jm  some  cases. 
On  the  oessation  of  oholeca  in  1831,  intemntteats  eeaaea  eniicdy  in  ]h)i^en^ 
wecder,  and  did  not  oGesr  in  the  epidemia  form  until  1849.  £ven  in  the 
August  of  18M,  when  the  valley  id  the  foot  of  the  heights  open  whieh  ICarien- 
verder  is  built,  was  ikioded  bf  the  YiHtula,  and  after  the  subatdcnoe  of  the 
vatas  the  atmosphem  was  poisoned  wiih  eftnvia  of  decampoeing  vef^aUa 
,  intermittfntadid  not  make  thair  appeaauMSi.    DuDBg  these  eighieea 
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yem  felirik  intenDittenU  odIt  oecund  spondieaUj;  ilie  paroxjim mm  not 
mliered  in  bj  a  serere  rigor,  W  merely  br  a  passing  sense  of  oold,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  fe? er  were  not  strongly  marked.  These  affections  were 
cored  by  large  doses  of  qoinine.  In  the  place  of  genuine  intermittents,  inter- 
mittent neuralgic  affections  made  their  neqnent  appearance;  the  nerves  af- 
fected were  ^most  exclusiTely  the  first  and  second  oiTision  of  the  fifth  pair; 
the  patients  were  affected  witn  serere  hemicnnia  for  three  or  more  hours ;  the 
forehead,  the  orbital  r^on,  the  cheek,  half  the  nose  and  lip  were  the  seat  of 
the  affection ;  the  face  was  pale,  at  times  slightly  swollen,  the  eye  dull,  the 
]HiJae  small,  no  trace  of  fcTer,  the  hands  cool;  the  type  was  quotidian  or 
tertian.  The  paroxysms  commonly  occurred  in  the  morning,  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  ceased  almost  as  suddenly.  Twice  the  author  ob- 
aerved  similar  neuralgic  affections  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  once  iu  the 
right  tibial  nerve ;  in  the  last  instance  the  subject  affected  was  a  multipara,  in 
whom  the  neuralgia  took  the  place  of  the  after  pains  immediately  after  con- 
finement ;  the  neuralgia  lasted  eight  hours^  then  put  on  the  tertian  type.  In 
addition  to  these  neural^c  inteimitients,  the  doctor  obserred  a  oonTuhuTe 
intemiitteut  disease  in  children.  It  occurred  between  the  years  of  two  and 
nine,  and  the  affection  was  at  tiroes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  i^poplectic 
condition,  unless  reference  was  had  to  the  intermittent  type.  Dr.  Heiden- 
hain's  description  is  briefly  this : — ^The  child  loses  consciousness,  the  eyes  are 
dosed,  the  pupil  enlarged  and  sluggish,  the  head  hot,  the  facial  muscles  are 
distorted  by  convulsive  movements,  the  lips  quiver  or  are  drawn  on  one  side, 
permitting  the  passage  of  frothy  saliva,  at  times  tinged  with  blood ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  effect  deglutition.  The  extremities  are  violently  thrown 
about;  breathing  is  short  ana  intermittent;  there  are  suffocative  attacks; 
profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  over  the  body.  After  four,  six,  or  eight  hours 
the  symptoms  i^Mite,  and  the  child  appears  to  wake  up  exhausted,  but  other- 
wise in  comparative  health. 

.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  with  the  cholera^  all  the  forms  of  intermittent  fever 
returned  with  greater  frequency;  but  in  1850  and  1851  they  increased  still 
more ;  and  in  1852,  the  bad  year  of  the  cholera,  they  were  at  their  maximum, 
but  did  not,  as  in  1831,  disappear  with  the  cholera,  but  remained  the  prominent 
form  of  disease  until  the  autumn  of  1866,  since  which  time  they  have  di- 
minished. The  paroxysms  were  not  characterized  by  severe  rigors,  and  the 
cold  stage  was  uniformly  short,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages.  The  affection  attacked  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  however 
favourable  the  circumstances  and  healthy  the  dweUings  of  the  individuals.  A 
characteristic  feature  during  this  period  was  the  severe  pain  which,  in  the 
fever,  often  affected  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra.  This  "  spinal  irritation"  disappeared  on 
the  curative  effect  of  the  treatment  being  manifested. 

Buring  the  period  last  spoken  of,  in  addition  to  the  neuralgic  affection, 
neuroses  of  the  motor  nerves  have  made  their  appearance.  Intermittent 
affections  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  have  also  been  observed,  such  as 
intermittent  ophthabnia  with  a  tertian  type ;  the  pain  was  unusually  severe  ia 
these  cases,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 

£nhirgement  of  the  spleen  and  anasarca  are  the  chief  sequelae  which  the 
author  has  met  with.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  that  it  used,  previous  to  lSb\ 
never  to  be  associated  with  albuminuria,  but  that  since  that  time  the  minority 
of  cases  exhibited  albuminous  urine ;  these  cases  commonlv  proved  fiatal. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  all  these  various  conditions.  Dr.  Heiden- 
hain  recommends  that  no  energetic  treatment  be  adopted  during  the  paio^fsms, 
not  even  in  the  convulsive  intermittent  affection  of  children.  Quinine  is  hii 
sheet  anchor,  given  in  large  doses  during  the  free  intervals ;  he  has  found 
eight  grains  generally  suffice  for  an  adult,  given  about  the  middle  of  the  iaa 
interval,  or  immediately  after  a  paroxysm. 
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XI.  1.  Oh  (Sstnu  or  AffecUo  Bavina,    Bj  G.  W.  SPEWcis,  M.D.,  Lerwick^ 

Shetland.     (Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Nov.,  1868.) 

3.  Om  the   Oceasional  Occurrence  of  Bote  in  ike  Human  Subject.     By 

J.  Maith£WS  Duncah,  M.D.    (Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  Jan., 

1869.) 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  so  frequently  found  the  natives  of  South  America 

affected  with  a  number  of  the  genua  (Estnis,  an  insect  of  the  order  Diptera, 

tiiat  he  established  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  oestrus  humanus. 

Kirby  and  Spence,  Eirchenmeister  and  others^  dispute  the  propriety  of  this 

distinction,  and  Dr.  Spence  and  Dr.  Duncan  bring  forward  fresh  arguments  and 

facts  aa  well  as  cases  that  fell  under  their  own  observation,  in  proof  of  the 

view  that  oestrus  humanus  is  merely  a  transference  of  one  of  the  varieties  of 

the  hots  found  on  animals,  to  the  human  body.   In  our  October  number  (1868), 

we  quoted  from  the  Archives  G^ndrales  an  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Coquerel 

of  the  development  of  the  larves  of  a  diptera  in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal 

fossa  of  man.    In  Dr.  Duncan's  case,  the  symptoms  were  less  severe ;  it  Ls  aa 

follows : 

B.  Cr ,  a  girl  aged  thirteen,  came  from  Perthshire  in  September,  1863, 

to  reside  in  Edmburgn.  She  had  never  been  in  bad  health  till  shortly  after 
leaving  the  country,  when  she  began  to  suffer  pains  which  she  connected  with 
the  hots.  She  first  felt  a  little  lump  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  slowly 
changed  its  position  in  various  directions ;  then  a  hole  opened  over  it,  and  a 
worm  was  squeezed  out.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  another  similar  lump  was 
felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  trunk.  It  also  wandered  about  subcutaneously, 
till  a  hole  opened  over  it,  and  it  was  forcibly  rubbed  out.  A  third  made  its 
appearance  over  the  spine,  high  in  the  chest,  then  travelled  up  the  neck,  when 
for  a  time  it  was  lost,  and  was  supposed  to  reappear  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
neck,  where  a  hole  formed  over  it.  Dr.  Duncan  was  now  (3rd  March)  fortunate 
enough  to  be  called,  and  observed  a  small,  not  inflamed  tumour,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  field-pea,  and  having  an  opening  on  the  top  as  big  as  a  pin's  head.  Li 
this  hole  Dr.  Duncan  saw  one  or  two  black  points  rolling  about.  On  squeezing 
moderately  the  little  lump,  there  was  discharged  a  living  larva  half  an  inch 
long,  evidently  of  the  oestrus  bovis,  and  the  same  as  those  previousljr  noticed  by 
the  nrl.  A  Uttle  dirty-yellow  juice  issued  with  the  animal,  containing  a  few 
blood  globules  and  pus  corpuscles.  The  girl  said  that  while  in  Perthshire ' 
herding  cows,  she  was  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and  was  frequently  stung  by 
insects. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Spence's  paper,  that  in  the  Shetland  Isles  the  human 
subject  is  peculiarly  subject  to  being  attacked  by  the  skin-bots;  the  larvae 
occur  in  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  women  who  are  loosely  dressed. 
They  have  generally  been  engaged  during  the  summer  in  working  with  peats, 
in  localities  where  cattle  were  numerous ;  in  some  instances  they  had  lain  down 
on  the  grass  and  fallen  asleep.  Dr.  Spence's  patients  never  remembered  having 
felt  a  sting ;  they  were  engaged  in  the  only  occupation  by  which  people  in 
Shetland  are  liable  to  be  deUined  in  localities  where  the  gad-fly  or  bot-fly  may 
be  met  with. 

The  patient's  attention,  according  to  Dr.  Spence,  is  first  attracted  by  a  severe 
burning  pain  under  the  skin,  in  a  circumscribed  spot.  It  is  next  observed  that 
the  seat  of  pain  shifts  its  position,  and  that  the  course  between  the  two  spots 
is  marked  by  a  reddish  or  ecchymosed  line,  which  fades  in  a  few  days.  Tliis 
movement  of  the  seat  of  pain,  attended  with  a  thin  linear  discoloration  of  the 
skin  marking  its  track,  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  The 
rate  of  progress  varies ;  in  one  case.  Dr.  Spence  traced  it  between  the  29th 
September  to  the  10th  October,  from  the  left  hip  to  above  the  left  mamma. 
The  larvR  appear  to  drop  out  after  a  time  of  their  own  accord,  but  the  safest 
and  most  expeditious  plan  is,  aa  soon  as  their  nidua  ia  aacertained*  to  cut  down 
upon  and  remove  them. 
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Xn.  Qae^SmmieMeota  ChtngreM  efihe  Fimffen  Cttred  by  Loealued  SUeenem- 
tion.  By  M.  Dutal.  (Quoted  £rom  Echo  Medical  Sllis8^  Sc^t,  1858,  in 
Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  Jul  28th,  1859.) 

A  girl  aged  seventeen,  witlunit  known  cawe  Mt  violent  pain  in  tiie  hands; 
the  four  filers  of  the  right  and  two  of  the  left  hand  became  skrte-coUniied, 
eold,  ixiBeiiaihle-*-in  ahtrt^  exhihkiu^  aU  the  aymptoma  of  ineipieit  g^Msigrene. 
Movement  was  ahnoat  entizelj  abolished  in  Uieise  angers.  The  indiieod  eaiie&t 
was  applied,  giving  rise  at  first  to  increased  pain,  but  soon  arrestiDg  tho 
sufferittes  of  the  patient.  After  ten  or  twelve  suttings,  at  abont  tibe  cad  of  n 
week,  toe  sensibility,  the  normal  temperature  and  co«>iic,  as  well  as  motiofl, 
were  restored.  The  efudauis  eame  off  to  the  extent  of  the  first  appearanee 
of  the  gangrene.  Durinj^  eketrisatioa,  a  foetid  sweat  was  notaeed  over  tho 
eLectrified  parts.  The  editor  of  the  '  Gazette  Hebdomadaire'  ezpreases  8i»0 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  terming  this  a  genuine  ease  of  ^angreac^  but 
admits  the  importance  of  the  ease,  as  showing  the  inAueace  of  irwnitn^  efe^ 
tricity  in  restoring  the  cironlation. 


XTTI.  Re99erckm  imh  ike  pegnMify  Q/ReealUmff  to  Idfe  TBwnermnfy,  in  Psi 

Dyinc  oflkaeem.    By  Dr.  Bx0WB  fittquiAO.    (Jonrnai  de  ia  Fhynofogi^ 

Oct.  jL8&8.) 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  transfusion  have  satisfied  Dr.  Brown 
S^^uard  that  in  mammiferss  dying  of  various  diseases,  and  especially  of  peri- 
tonitis, life  may  be  restored  for  some  hours  by  the  process,  when  the  agony 
has  all  but  ended  in  death;  he  concludes  tha;t  in  human  beings  who  have 
already  become  unconscious,  and  in  whom  agony  has  commenced,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties^  the  senses,  uid  speech,  maj  be  restored  for  some  hours  by 
the  combined  effect  of  transfusion,  artificial  respiration,  and  bleeding  at  the 
jugular.  Dr.  Brown  S^quard  does  not  give  us  the  result  of  his  entire  expe- 
rience, but  he  finds  that  of  deven  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  cats,  and 
full-grown  rabbits,  four  animals  came  to  life  entirdy  for  two,  three,  and  £our 
hours,  that  three  others  recovered  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  reflex 
action  for  one  or  two  hours  without  restoration  of  the  voluntaiy  movements  or 
sensibility,  while  in  the  four  remaining  animals  there  was  no  result,  except  a 
slight  increase  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  one  experiment,  which  the  author  gives  in  detail : 

In  October,  1851,  a  dog  in  whom  the  abdominal  sympathetic  had  beoi 
divided  was  attacked  with  peritonitis  and  death  was  at  hand.  Voluntary  and 
reficx  movements  had  entirely  ceased ;  there  was  ik>  respiratoiy  acti(»i,  and 
the  convulsions  of  death  were  limited  to  a  few  muscular  tremors ;  the  fsecea 
and  urine  were  expelled,  the  pupil  was  dilated,  and  no  movement  of  the  heart 
was  perceptible.  A  silver  T-s^^^ped  tube  was  now  inserted  into  the  left 
carotid  of  the  dying  dog,  and  connected  with  the  carotid  of  another  dog,  whidL 
was  attached  finnly  to  a  table.  The  healthy  arterial  blood  at  once  passed  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  dyin^  animal  At  the  same  time,  the  left  jugular 
vein  and  one  of  the  femoral  vems  of  the  dying  dog  were  opened.  The  jugular 
almost  immediately,  and  the  femoral  after  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  yielded 
some  blood.  The  period  of  transfusion  lasted  two  minutes,  and  ligatures 
were  placed  on  the  carotids  of  both  animals.  The  jugular  vein  was  1^ 
open  lour  or  five  minutes,  during  which  the  heart  was  felt  beatmg.  Gra- 
dually the  pulse  was  restored  as  the  blood  flowed  from  the  jugular.  Artificial 
respiration  was  then  had  recourse  to,  and  continued  for  half  an  hour.  Eight 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  insufflation,  the  cornea  bepame  sen- 
sitive, and  soon  after,  respiratory  movements  were  perceptible.  After  twenty 
minutes,  the  aonnal  executed  roluataiy  movements,  ana  on  leaving  off  in-. 
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wrfMatiott,  imjMiatiwi  epnti—rf  regnlwrlj.  l!he  niiin  to  lif e  itm  ^ompiefo  ai 
XB^;aank  adl  the  chief  f onetimis  of  aoiiBal  and  oqiuie  Hie.  Thoogh  iMUe,  tbi 
animal  caised  himadf  on  Us  jbve-feei  and  wagged  faiB  tafl  whoi  oiuwiid.  TIm 
dog  lived  eleven  hours  and  a  half  after  the  transfusion. 


QUARTERLY    BEPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  Jomr  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.G.6  JS. 

L  On  JjUraocular  E^miorrhage  eamecutioe  to  Sgiraetion  of  Caiaraet.    Bj  Idjc; 
W.  White  Coops&.    (AnnaLoa  d'Oculistique^  tome  zL  p.  1.) 

Thzb  is  a  note  bv  Mr.  Cooper  in  replj  to  M.  Rivand-Landrau's  paper  wpan 
tiu  safajeoi  notieea  in  our  last  Report,  fie  eommences  it  "with  tke  ^"^yi^tffM 
«f  an  intemtiBg  case  that  lately  ooennfed  to  faim.  He  performed  the  operrtiaB 
of  eitrwtion  by  the  superior  ineiBioB  upon  a  hulv,  aged  eighiy-fiire.  Notwitl^ 
atawting  ber  great  age^  abe  was  very  aetiie  and  in  exoeUent  health,  her  e^ 
being  perfectly  healthy;  and,  in  fnet,  so  eoatraiadieatioa  being  present  be^oiad 
the  fact  of  her  havine  wept  moeh  of  kte  in  eonsequenoe  of  domestic  sosrcrr. 
The  opengtion  saoceeoed  eovpletdy,  no  Ibroe  bdng  reanised  to  eztiaet  the 
kns,  amd  not  «  drop  of  vitroons  hfvnonr  escaping..  Everything  aeemed  to 
promise  a  rapid  eonvaleioenoej  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  {burtn  di^,  while 
Mr.  Cooper  was  eottvcning  with  ker,  and  just  after  she  had  blown  mot  noae^ 
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the  patioit  oomjphuned  of  eseeasE^e  pain  in  the  eye.  Nothing  eonld  be  seeoi,  i 
under  the  beliec  that  the  pain  was  onh  ^asmodic,  fbmentatioBs  were  applied* 
It  kept  inereasing,  and  at  the  end  of  nve  minvtes  blood  issued  from  betweoi 
the  eyelids,  the  edges  of  the  wonnd  having  eioatrized  with  suck  solidity  as  to 
nauire  this  spaee  of  time  after  the  rapture  of  the  vessel  before  they  yielded* 
A  Mooc^  mass  now  gradually  projected,  evidently  eonsisting  of  the  hyafeid 
membrane  liUed  witii  blood,  and  to  whieh,  on  examination,  a  portion  cs  thg 
netina  was  found  adherhu^.  The  flow  of  blood,  yfhick  waa  of  a  venous  eolov^ 
was  not  considerable;  Mtt,  notwithstanding  the  applieation  of  ioe,  it  eon- 
tinued  to  ooze  away  during  thirty-six  hours.  Much  nausea  and  general  measi* 
neas  followed,  and  the  panenf  s  life  seemed  for  some  tioM  in  danger.  She 
rallied  from  this  condition,  and  is  now  well,  the  globe  being  distended  \rr  s 
oosffulum.  There  has  bean  but  little  snppuraiion,  and  the  eye  will  probabi^ 
nnifer^  atroph j;. 

Wkle  beueving  in  the  psobable  eorreetness  of  M.  Rivand-Landran's 
opinion,  that  the  sudden  issue  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  may  \m 
oooaidmd,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  to  bear  a  diieet  relation  to  intraoenlar 
bcmorrluge  supervening  u^oo.  extraction,  Mr.  Cooper  considers  that  them 
must  also  he  some  prediraosu^  canse,  some  abncmnal  conditions  of  the  vessels 
of  the  choroid — inasmuch  as  the  issue  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  huHOur 
during  the  operation  is  of  frequent  oeeuwenec,  while  it  is  very  rare  to  find  this 
followed  by  nsemorrhage.  In  the  case  just  related  no  such  escape  had  occurred* 
Li  Mr.  Cooper's  o^nnion,  the  most  ressonabfte  explanation  tlmt  ean  be  given  ol 
the  occurrence  of  inti«oeiilar  hnmorrhage  is,  that  in  certam  cases  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  part,  whioh  serves  as  a  support  to  the  vitreous  humour,  de- 
termines rupture  of  the  enfeebled,  and  perhaps  ocmgested  vessels  of  tba. 
ohoroid.  In  other  eases  (as  in  the  one  heie  related)  the  diseased  vessels  £dve 
way  from  sudden  distension  or  forcible  compression  of  the  eye.  A  case  uat 
ooeurred  to  Mr.  Bowman  demonstrates  that  rupttgre  of  the  vessels  may  take^ 
place  on  the  sdwotio  surfaoe  of  the  choroid.*  In  a  postscript  Mr.  Cooper 
refers  to  apeoimens  in  ih*  Moorfielda  Musewi^  deroouotiating  tne  pieaeaoe  ol 
ofUn  7aaMli#ealSoile^,v«LlZrPwsa4. 
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floagoU  beiveoi  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  indicating  that  the  vesseb  fvr-t 
niidiing  the  blood  in  intraocular  hnmorrhage  are  thoee  of  the  external  surfaoe 
oC  Uie  choroid,  and  not  those  in  closest  union  with  the  ritreous  hamour. 


IL  SfatisHei  ofFradun.    By  M.  Velpbau.    (Oasette  des  Hdpitauz, 
1858,  No.  102.) 

M.  Yelpean,  in  his  annoal  sumoiing  up  at  hb  Surgical  Clinic  at  la  Charity, 
furnishes  an  account  of  the  fractures  aamitted  under  his  care  during  the  last 
tvelve  years.  These  were  1497  in  number,  three-fourths  of  them  occurring 
in  persons  of  the  male  sex.  There  are,  howeyer,  certain  fractures  to  wh^ 
females  are  as  liable  as  males— e.g.,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Here 
occupation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident,  a  fall  producing  it  in  either 
sex,  age  exerting  the  same  effect  in  modifying  the  condition  of  the  osseous 
tissue  of  the  cervix  in  both.  We  may  regard  also  a  special  predisposition  to 
this  fracture  in  females  as  arising  from  the  predominance  of  tne  fatty  element, 
which  is  usually  more  abundant  m  them  than  in  males.  We  also  find  a  pretty 
equal  number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  in  either  sex-— 
the  same  cause  producmg  it,  usually  a  fall  on  the  pahn. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  respectire 
fractures:  Kamus,  166;  femur,  167;  fibula,  141;  ribs,  134;  davide,  132; 
humerus,  109;  tibia^  60;  olecranon,  34;  ulna,  28;  patdla,  25;  scapula,  10; 
fractures  of  the  leg  taken  altogether,  164.  Then  came  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  spine,  &c.  From  these  figures  it  results,  1.  That  fractures  of  the 
radius  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  2.  Fracture  of  the  leg  comes  next,  but 
that  is  only  when  both  bones  are  reckoned ;  3.  The  femur  comes  thus  imme- 
diately after  the  radius;  4.  The  fractures  of  the  fibula  alone  amount  to  141, 
but  these  figures  do  not  represent  aU  the  instances  of  fracture  of  that  bone,  as 
it  existed,  in  fact,  in  the  greater  parts  of  the  cases  designated  as  fracture  of 
tiie  leg ;  6.  Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  set  down  at  109 ;  but  causes  of  error 
may  easily  prevail  here,  as  certain  fractures  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  anatomical 
neck,  and  oi  the  olecranon,  may  have  been  mistaken  Tor  fractures  of  the  body  of 
the  humerus,  and  vice  vena.  6.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  are  set  down  at  GO 
cases ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  set  down  as  fracture  of  the  leg 
were  fractures  ot  this  bone  alone.  7.  Fractures  of  the  forearm  are  put  down  at 
52 ;  but  here  the  same  difficulties  from  error  of  diagnosis  may  arise,  as  must 
be  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  skeleton  presenting  a  complex  composition  and 
multiple  bones.  8.  There  were  46  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium ;  but  the 
fligns  of  this  accident  are  not  always  sufficiently  obvious.  9.  Comparing  the 
fractures  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  together,  we  find  that  there  were 
564  of  the  former  and  587  of  the  latter,  giving  a  difference  of  23  in  favour  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  proportion  of  fractures  of 
the  clavicle. 


m.  On  ike  Preliminary  Treaimeni  ofjffectifmeoftlie  Urethra.  By  IL  Citialb* 
(L'Union  M6dicale,  1858,  No.  129.) 

On  the  occasion  of  presenting  the  new  edition  of  his  work  "On  the  Diseases 
of  Gtenito-Urinaiy  Organs"  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Civiale  draws  its 
attention  to  procMsdures  as  yet  but  too  little  known,  having  in  view  facilitating 
operations  practised  on  the  ffenito-urinary  organs,  and  rendering  them  less 
painful  and  more  successful.  They  consist  in  a  special  preparatory  treatment. 
The  limn^  membrane  of  the  urethra  is,  in  the  normal  condition,  so  sensitive  in 
the  majontv  of  persons  that  the  simplest  instrument  cannot  be  passed  along  it, 
even  with  tne  greatest  car^  without  exciting  apainfol  sensatioa  of  burning 
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lieat,  which  may  go  on  to  that  of  exoessiye  pain.  The  sensibility  of  the  neck 
and  body  of  the  bladder  is  less  developed  tiian  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  inflammatory  action  it  mar  become  so  exageerated 
as  to  render  all  operative  procedures  impossible.  When  in  a  state  of  oisease^ 
in  place  of  a  simple  catheter  we  have  to  introduce  instruments  into  the  urethra 
which,  by  reason  of  their  form,  volume,  or  rigidity,  induce  distension  or  friction 
of  the  part,  the  suffering  excited  will  be  much  increased ;  and  when,  in  place 
of  a  mere  temporary  passage  of  an  instrument,  we  have  to  leave  it  in  contact 
with  the  surfaces,  to  execute  prolonged  and  extensive  movements,  or  to  invade 
the  texture  of  the  parts  bj  means  of  caustic  or  a  cutting  instrument,  the 
severest  suffering  and  alarming  reaction  may  be  the  result.  Moreover,  the 
practitioner,  disturbed  by  the  cries  and  involuntary  movements  of  the  patient, 
and  fearing  the  possible  consequences  of  too  great  irritation,  sometimes  either 
renounces  a  desirable  operation,  or  desists  from  its  performance  before  he  has 
completed  it. 

Speaking  from  the  multiplied  experience  of  many  years,  M.  Civiale  states 
iliat  this  seusibilitv  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  may  be  most  effectually  subdued 
by  the  methodical  employment  of  soft  wax  bougjes.  A  very  small,  smooth, 
soft  bougie  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra  and  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  same  operation  is  to  be  repeated  daily.  If  the  urethra  is  very  irritable, 
the  bougie  is  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  complain, 
although  it  may  not  have  passed  far  in.  Sometimes  the  bladder  is  not  reached 
until  after  four  or  five  days.  By  proceeding  with  extreme  slowness,  and  never 
by  irregular  movements,  both  in  passing  in  and  withdrawing  the  bougie,  and 
never  letting  it  remain,  the  instrument  causes  very  slight  pain,  and  this  even 
is  diminished  every  day.  Very  gradually  the  size  of  tne  Dougie  is  increased 
until  one  is  reached  which  fills  the  normal  capacity  of  the  urethra  without 
producing  distension.  During  this  local  preparation,  which  usually  requires 
from  ei^ht  to  twelve  days,  any  general  irritation  or  morbid  conditions  that> 
may  exist  should  be  remedied. 

To  appreciate  the  benefit  of  this  simple  procedure,  it  reauires  a  person  to  bo 
present  at  a  series  of  operations  practised  on  patients  who  nave,  and  upon  those 
who  have  not,  been  so  prepared.  Not  only  in  the  former  are  the  operations 
executed  with  far  less  suffering  and  much  more  facility,  but  they  are  followed 
by  much  fewer  of  the  consequences  of  violent  reaction. 

This  procedure  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with  opiates  and  anes- 
thetics, for  by  it  we  seek  to  obtain  a  slow  and  progressive  diminution  of  the 
sensibility  of  a  determinate  organ,  the  action  being  exclusively  local  and  in 
no  wise  changing  the  general  conditions  of  the  organism.  When  we  resort  to 
opiates  or  anaesthetics,  we  leave  out  of  view  the  organ  on  which  we  are  to 
operate ;  and  it  is  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  centre  of  life  and  perception,, 
and  consequently  upon  the  entire  economy,  we  seek  to  make  an  impression. 
In  the  one  case  we  effectually  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  organ,  in  thfr 
other  we  disguise  or  suspend  it.  The  one  leaves  th& patient  in  the  full  exercise^ 
of  his  faculties,  the  other  plunges  him  into  a  temporary  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  annihilation.  "  The  inconveniences  of  opiates  are  well  known,  and  I 
have  not  here  to  discuss  the  utility  of  anaesthetics  in  the  general  practice  of' 
Surgery ;  but  I  cannot  too  forcibly  protest  against  the  abuse  that  has  been 
made  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  With  thft 
exception  of  cystotomv,  external  urethrotomy,  and  some  other  rare  operations,, 
the  employment  of  chloroform  is  not  only  useless,  but  liable  to  cause  the  com- 
ibitttd  of  grave  mistakes  and  to  give  rise  to  great  misfortunes." 
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IT.  Oh  the  freaimini  of  Anewim  by  D^ial  Oomprenum.    By  Dr.  SAxexc 
Gross.    (North  Aner.  Medico-Chir.  Rer.,  vol.  iiL  pp.  73-85.) 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Samuel  Gross  relates  the  case  of  a  negress,  aged  thirty* 
two,  who  applied  to  him  on  account  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  situated  within 
Scarpa's  triang^le  in  the  femoral  re^on.  The  tumour  was  ^^  inches  long  and 
5}  broad,  the  signs  of  aneurism  being  well  marked.  An  instrument  for  making 
compression  not  bein^  found  to  fit  well,  it  was^  determined  to  employ  the 
fingers  in  effecting  this.  The  aid  of  several  assistants  was  procured,  and  a 
system  of  continuous  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over  the 

Subic  bone  was  oommenced  on  June  10th.  The  considerable  pain  produced  at 
le  point  of  pressure  compelled  its  temporary  suspension,  ana  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  occasional  doses  of  morphia.  However,  the  ultimate  result  was  highly 
satisfactorv,  for  she  was  dischurged  well  on  the  6th  July,  and  when  seen  on 
the  13th  October,  the  tumour  was  very  solid,  and  had  diminished  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  The  total  amount  of  tmie  during  which  the  compression  was 
oontinued  was  forty-five  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes — viz.,  thirty-one  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  at  the  first  iSance^  and  fourteen  hours  and  thirtv-five  minutes 
at  the  second.  The  compression  was  almost  total,  preventing  toe  blood  from 
entering  the  tumour  at  all;  and  the  whole  time  during  which  the  blood  did 
traverse  the  sac  did  not  exceed  two  hours. 

Dr.  Gross  refers  to  23  other  cases,  in  which  digital  compression  has  either 
partially  or  solely  constituted  the  means  of  treatment,  15  of  these  beid^ 
popliteal,  4  femoral,  2  inguinal,  and  2  artero-venous  aneurisms.  Of  these  23 
cases,  15  were  successful,  and  8  failed.  In  the  successful  cases,  in  5  digital 
oompression  was  implied  primarily  and  alone,  in  4  it  succeeded  after  apparatus 
had  Deen  abandoned,  in  5  it  was  employed  alternately  with  apparatus,  and  in  I 
it  succeeded  when  oombined  and  uternating  with  apparatus  and  direct  oom- 
pression of  the  tumour. 

Hie  following  are  the  conclusions  the  author  arrives  at : — ^1.  Digital  com- 
pression, uncombined  with  apparatus,  was  first  attended  with  success  in  the 
nands  of  Dr.  Knidit  Q>f  New  Haven);  but  to  M.  Yanzetti  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  first  introducea  it  into  practice.  9.  It  has  never  been  followed  by  bad 
consequences,  and  when  not  successful,  it  so  modifies  the  tumour  and  the 
collateral  circulation  as  to  render  a  cure  by  other  means  almost  certain.  3.  It 
has  been  employed  alone,  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  mechanical  com- 
pression, in  14  cases,  8  being  failures.  4.  In  only  7  cases  has  it  been 
employed  primarily  and  alone,  and  in  5  with  perfect  success.  5.  When  double 
ana  alternating,  it  has  effected  cures  in  every  case  (5  in  number),  and  therefore 
deserves  special  attention.  6.  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  compression  has  been 
total,  but  this  is  not  necessary  for  a  favourable  result.  /.  It  has  effected 
cures,  whether  it  was  oontinueo,  interrupted,  or  intermittent ;  in  some  cases 
the  patient  applying  the  pressure.  8.  Wnen  properly  employed  and  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  suitable  cases,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
accomplish  a  cure.  ^  In^nal  aneurisms  are  not  fit  cases  for  this  procedure. 
9.  It  IS  less  apt  to  ^ve  nse  to  inflammation  of  the  integument,  ana  has  be^ 
borne  when  mechanical  pressure  has  produced  an  eschar.  10.  It  can  be  used 
when  apparatus  has  failed  or  become  intolerable.  In  a  majority  of  such  cases, 
a  cure  has  b^n  accompUshed.  11.  In  certain  situations  it  can  be  made  to 
bear  upon  the  artery  alone.  It  is  far  less  painful  and  requires  a  much  shorter 
time  for  the  cure  than  any  other  method  ot  treatment. 

[Dr.  Gross  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  whkh  Professor  Yanietti  haa 
carried  the  practice  of  intermitting  compression.]* 

;•  See  Brit,  and  For.  M«d.-Chir.  Bey.,  Jan.  1859,  p.  86S; 
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T.  (h  ZaBial  CaHcer^    By  Fbofessob  Bibxbi.    (Omodd's  Aimalii 
vol.  clxvi.  p.  381.) 

In  a  Doiioe  of  the  fortliccnniiig  third  Tolome  of  Professor  Biberi's  '  Lenoid 
Orali,'  an  aoconnt  is  given  of  his  experience  with  respect  to  labial  cancer  at  the 
Torin  Clinic.  The  a^  of  the  81  patients  were  as  follows : — 2  between  twentf 
and  thirty,  3  between  thirty  and  forty,  11  between  fortr  and  fi^y,  28  betweea 
£fty  and  sixty,  20  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  1/  between  seventy  and 
eighty.  Of  these,  69  belon^d  to  the  peasantry  class,  a  predominance  perhaps 
attributable  to  their  imnutntioos  food,  their  abuse  of  peppers,  garlic,  vinegar^ 
and  tlie  like  condiments,  their  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  their  exposura 
to  vicissitudes  of  the  weather*  Another  predilection  of  the  disease  was  (ox 
the  maU  sex  and  the  htoer  lip,  inasmuch  as  only  3  of  the  esses  oooorred  in 
women,  and  in  only  four  instances  was  the  upper  lip  affected,  two  of  thesa 
oocnrring  in  men  and  two  in  women.  In  all  but  one  patient,  the  san^uineoos 
temperament  was  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ahowine  the  mfluenoe 
of  tne  conditiona  of  the  bloodvessels  and  of  the  blood  in  this  Ssease  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  nervous  s}[stem.  In  76  of  the  subjects,  the  constitutioa 
was  good,  robust,  or  even  athletic.  This  confirms  the  observation  made  by 
Pravaa,  that  the  general  belief  is  erroneous,  which  supposes  that  lymphatio^ 
delicate,  cachectic  constitutions,  are  most  liable  to  cancer.  Persons  beoomA 
cachectic  and  enfeebled  as  the  disease  advances,  as  its  result,  not  as  its  cause. 

In  most  of  the  patients,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  prevailed,  and 
there  were  few  cases  in  which  some  complication  was  not  observed,  arising 
from  disturbances  of  the  respiratory  or  circulatory  organs,  varix,  varicose 
nloers,  chronic  gastro-hepatitis,  pellagra,  &e.  After  a  while,  the  glantk  is 
the  vicinity  enl^ge,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  whether  their  in* 
crease  be  ma«ly  sympathetic  or  symptomatic  of  invasion  of  the  disease.  In 
the  fonner  case,  a  sing^  ffland  omy  usually  becomes  enkrged,  being  of  recent 
origin,  round  or  oval  in  form,  moveable,  and  liable  to  spontaneous  changea 
in  size;  it  is  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch,  the  skin  oein^  warmer  than 
VBual,  and  in  some  cases  slightly  reddened.  In  symptomatic  enlargement^ 
two  or  more  glands  are  almost  always  ail^ted,  large  and  indurated  lymphatia 
cords  stretching  betweoi  tiiem,  and  often  down  the  side  of  the  neck.  After  a 
while,  the  glands  may  acquire  a  large  sise,  assuming  an  irreffular  form,  becoming, 
more  or  less  fixed  at  their  base,  being  but  slightly  moveable,  and  not  under* 
gcnng  spontaneous  change  in  siie. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  M.  Eiberi  submits  his  patients  to 
hygienic  and  medim  treatment  calculated  to  relieve  any  complication  oe 
subdue  any  inflammatory  action  that  may  be  present.  Some  cases  of  cancroid 
would  indeed  be  cured  by  such  procedures,  had  the  patients  sufficient  patience 
to  await  the  result.  MUeving  the  employment  of  caustics  mischievous  ia 
abnost  idl  other  forms  of  cancer,  M.  Biberi  regards  them  as  of  great  utility  ia 
epithelial  cancer,  especially  of  the  face,  when  the  base  is  small  enough  to  aanut 
of  its  entire  destruction.  But  as  the  tissue  of  the  lip  is  very  soft  and  yielding^ 
and  cancer  soon  sends  widely-spread  roots  into  it,  and  as  patients  usually  £> 
not  apply  until  the  lesion  has  thus  become  extensive,  tne  employment  of 
caustics  is  not  admissible.  Moreover,  considerable  deformity  may  result  from 
its  application,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  may  be  i)roduoed  when  the 
whole  has  not  been  exti^wted.  The  operation  with  the  V  indsion,  having  ita 
base  towards  the  labial  edge,  and  conjoined  when  necessary  with  cheiloplasty, 
is  that  to  which  Professor  Biberi  gives  the  decided  preference.  He  enters 
into  considerable  details  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  which  we  have 
not  space.  Whatever  form  of  the  operation  be  adopted,  he  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  removing  during  its  performance  all  glands  that  may  be  symptom^ 
atieally  affected. 
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Of  78  persons  operated  upon,  73  left  the  Clinic  cured ;  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, tetumed  at  tne  end  of  more  or  less  lonc^  periods  suffering  ^m  other 
cancerous  diseases,  2  succumbed  to  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  while  in 
the  Clinic,  and  3  died  after  the  operation  from  causes  not  connected  with 
it.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the* 
Cases  of  the  81  patients: — 1.  The  disease  almost  always  commences  as  epi- 
thelial cancer  or  epithelioma  of  the  skin  or  mucous  surface  of  the  bp, 
spreading  thence  to  the  parenchyma,  and  rerjr  rarely  begins  ic  this  h»t,  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  surfaces.  2.  The  skm  is  almost  always  primaiilj 
affected,  and  only  in  some  rare  instances  by  morbid  diffusion  from  the  mucous 
surface.  3.  Although  very  frequently  unaffected  at  first,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  almost  always  implicated  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  4.  The 
Cellular  tissue  of  the  parenchyma  is  always  simultaneously  affected,  as  are  very 
frequently  the  mucous  and  sebaceous  crypts,  to  the  great  number  of  which  in 
the  lips  Benjamin  Bell  attributed  the  frequency  of  labial  cancer.  5.  The 
muscular  tissue  is  sometimes  unaffected,  sometimes  participates  slightly  in 
the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  is  so  involved  as  to  become  entirely  destroyed. 
6.  Whatever  our  nosological  distinctions  may  be  in  respect  to  the  species  of 
cancer.  Nature  shows  how  ill-founded  they  are,  hj  exhibiting  more  than  one  of 
these  together;  but  facial  cancers  are  those  inwmch  this  junction  is  seldomest 
observed. 


VI.   0»  the  Umon  of  TTounds  By  Collodion.    By  M.  GoT&Aim.     (Gazette 
MMicale,  1858,  Nos.  49  and  50.) 

M.  GoYEAKD  observes  that  collodion  intended  to  act  as  an  agglutinative  agent 
should  possess  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick  syrup.  The  Allowing  formula 
furnishes  such  a  collodion :  Sulph.  ether,  at  60°,  hundred  parts ;  pyroxiline, 
eight  parts ;  and  alcohol  at  36°,  five  parts.  Collodion  so  prepared  is  very  adhe- 
sive, arying  into  a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  only  capable  of  oeing  removed  by 
means  of  etner.  It  possesses,  however,  but  little  extensibility,  and  if  applied 
to  parts  liable  to  chan^  in  volume  it  cracks.  When,  therefore,  it  is  required 
as  an  impermeable  covering  for  parts  which  are  inflamed  or  menaced  with  inflam- 
mation, its  elasticity  should  oe  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  castor  oil 
or  turpentine.  This  elastic  collodion  should  not  be  employed  as  an  a^latina- 
tive  agent. 

Any  very  superficial  breach  of  surface  may  be  united  by  means  of  collodion. 
It  is  a  bad  plan,  however,  to  apply  it  upon  strips  of  linen,  which  conceal  the 
wound  from  tnc  surgeon  and  renaer  the  exact  apposition  of  its  edges  doubtful. 
The  edges  should  be  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  kept  somewhat  pressed 
together  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant ;  the  part  being  «v//  dried,  a  thick  layer 
of  collodion  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil,  and  is  extended  for  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  edges  of  the  wouna,  the  contact  of  the  parts  bein^ 
maintained  by  the  assistant  until  the  pellicle  has  dried.  This  answers  admw 
rably  in  clean  wounds  comprising  only  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin, 
such  as  the  small  cuts  on  the  nands  and  face,  which  if  neglected  give  rise  to 
much  inconvenience  by  inflaming  and  suppurating.  The  ordinary  plasters  not 
6nly  conceal  the  condition  of  the  wound,  but  become  detached  by  washing, 
while  the  collodion  does  not  separate  until  healing  is  effected. 

This  simple  procedure  is  insufficient  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  separation 
in  the  wound,  and  when  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  substance.  Strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  often  hold  such  wounds  in  only  imperfect  apposition,  and 
make  insufficient  or  irregular  traction ;  while  when  union  by  the  second  inten- 
tion is  only  possible,  they  impede  the  flow  of  the  discharge.  In  such  cases  M. 
Gojrrand  malces  a  frequent  use  of  what  he  calls  the  dry  collodion  9uiure,  Two 
stnps  of  linen  are  prepared,  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  wound  itself,  and 
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1>road  m  proportion  as  it  is  deep.  These  are  soaked  in  collodion,  and  fastened 
parallel  to  tne  two  sides  of  the  \Tound,  at  some  millimetres  from  its  edges.  To 
these  strips,  and  perpendicular  to  their  direction  and  to  that  of  the  wound,  are 
stuck  hy  one  of  their  outer  extremities  some  narrow,  thin,  and  very  supple 
ribbons,  forming  part  with  the  linen  strips,  until  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
reached.  The  ribbons  vary  in  number  according  to  the  length  of  the  wound, 
jand  their  free  ends  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  may  be  tied  together  in 
pairs.  This  tvin^  draws  together  tne  linen  strips,  and  consequently  tne  edges 
of  the  wounc^  wnich  can  then  be  brought  toj^ether  with  as  much  exactitude 
and  pressure  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  This  mode  of  uniting  the  deeper 
wounds  possesses  many  advantages.  It  maintains  the  parts  in  exact  appo- 
sition unattainable  by  plasters,  is  applicable  to  wounds  taking  any  direction, 
and  admits  of  the  consentaneous  employment  of  irrigation  if  required.  Yidal's 
pretty  little  instruments,  the  ^erres-fines,  suitable  enough  for  a  superficial 
wound,  only  bring  the  edges  of  the  surface  of  a  deep  wound  in  contact,  and 
they  cannot  be  kept  on  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without  risking  the  pro- 
duction of  small  eschars.  The  collodion,  acting  over  large  surfaces,  brings  into 
contact  not  only  the  edges  of  the  incision,  but  also  the  subcutaneous  bleeding 
surfaces.  It  has  the  i^vantage  over  the  ordinary  suture  of  bein^  painless,  en 
remaining  in  sUu  as  lon^  as  required,  and  of  allowmg  of  the  wound  being  easily 
re-opened  on  account  of  secondary  hsemorrhage. 

M.  Goyrand  has  no  intention  of  indiscriminately  recommending  the  substitu- 
tion of  collodion  for  other  means  of  securing  union,  but  claims  for  it  admission 
into  practice  concurrently  with  them.  He  states  his  practice  in  the  matter  as 
follows : — I.  When  I  have  good  collodion  at  my  disposal,  I  always  employ  a 
layer  of  it  to  unite  verysuperficial  clean  cuts,  to  which  gummed  plasters  are 
'  usually  applied.  2.  When  the  wound  comprises  all  the  thickness  of  the 
dermis,  its  edges  being  clean,  easik  approximated,  and  not  likely  to  become 
displaced,  I  often  employ  the  terres-Jlnes,  which  allow  of  very  exact  adaptation, 
ana  are  very  easily  apphed.  3.  No  uniting  means  is  comparable  to  the  serret' 
fines,  when  the  object  is  to  bring  together  the  edges  of  a  wound  involving  very 
thin  and  very  moveable  skin,  and  when  one  edge  of  the  wound  is  formed  by 
delicate  skin  and  the  other  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  I  consider  them  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  means  for  fixing  the  flap  in  certain  anaplastic  operations  of 
the  face,  and  for  uniting  the  wouna  made  by  circumcision  or  castration.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  immediate  union  oi  a  large  wound  of  the  scrotum  by 
means  of  plasters,  or  even  by  the  interrupted  suture,  is  well  known.  A  rolling 
of  the  ec^s  of  the  incbion  takes  place,  bringing  the  epidermic  surface  into 
contact  with  the  deeper  seated  parts,  and  union  never  takes  place  without  sup. 
puration.  The  serres-fines,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  exact  contact,  and  usually  lead  to  union  by  the  first  intention.  4.  Adhesive 
strips  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  wounds  comprising  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  skin,  or  even  when  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  is  divided,  pro- 
viding their  direction  is  longitudinal.  I  especially  employ  them  when  I  think 
that  tne  compression  they  exert  may  prove  of  utility.  5.  When  the  wound, 
though  simple,  is  transverse,  and  does  not  seem  able  to  be  united  throughout 
its  depth  by  means  of  serres fines,  I  obtain  the  best  effects  from  the  dry  collodion 
suture.  6.  Thb  suture  is  the  sole  means  by  which  we  can,  througn  an  ener- 
getic and  sustained  action,  keep  together  the  edges  of  a  large  wound  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  substance,  whether  our  object  be  to  secure  complete  contact, 
or  to  change  the  round  form  of  the  wound,  so  unfavourable  to  cicatrization,  into 
an  elongated  elliptical  form.  7.  I  know  of  no  means  comparable  to  the  dry 
sutore  in  the  case  where,  during  the  production  of  secondary  union,  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  for  a  long  neriod  parts  in  contact  whose  adhesion  to  each  other  it 
is  sought  to  obtain,  o.  Finally,  I  am  certain  that  no  means  can  replace  the 
twisted  suture  in  hare-lip  operation,  or  the  deeply-acting  sutures  which  are 
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4nipIo7ed  in  vniiiiig  penetratiiigiroD&ds  of  tbembdomen  and  ilie  ptred  edges  of 

a  ruptured  perineum. 

TEL  On  ihe  Treaimeni  of  Wotmds  and  Uleen  By  reniilaUon.     By  Frofeaaor 
BomsfiON.    (Gazette  Medicale,  1858,  Nos.  44, 45,  46,  47,  and  48.) 

Superficiftl  wounds  in  animals  become  nqpidly  desieeated,  and  cicatrizatioa  is 
]»erformed  in  the  most  favourable  manner  unaer  the  crust  so  formed.  The 
idea  occurred  to  Professor  Bouisson  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  this  proeeduie 
by  inducing  the  desiccation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  through  the  employment  of 
vemiilation.  Cicatrization  mi^ht  naturally  be  expected  to  take  place  more  ra- 
pidly and  more  favourably  under  the  protective  crust  so  formed,  than  when  the 
open  surface  continued  exposed  to  the  air  and  other  sources  of  irritation. 

The  trial  of  the  plan  was  commenced  at  the  St.  £loi,  Montpellier,  in  Mardi, 
1857.  It  was  applied  to  various  examples  of  recent  and  old  woonde,  local 
ulcers,  solutions  of  continuity  after  operatioiis,  &c.,  these  altogether  amounting 
to  above  twenty  in  number.  We  can  refer  only  to  some  of  uie  details  given 
hj  the  author.  The  first  case  was  a  lai]ge  ulcer  of  the  leg  of  mwaj  years' 
standing,  characterized  bv  the  usual  obstinacy  of  the  malady.  Four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  a  snarp  current  of  air  was  propelled  over  its  surface 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  common  bellows  being  the  instrument  and  the 
patient  the  operator.  By  the  very  next  day  a  crust  had  commenced  fonning, 
and  hj  persistence  for  several  days  in  the  ventilation  it  was  rendered  thicker 
and  thicker.  At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  the  crust  was  detached  by  means 
of  a  bath,  and  the  sore  was  found  much  r^uced  in  size  and  of  a  very  healthy 
aspect.  A  reproduction  of  the  crust  by  renewed  ventilation  still  further  re- 
duced its  size ;  and  had  the  patient  not  become  content  with  the  benefit  re- 
ceived, complete  cicatrization  would  have  followed.  More  rapid  success 
attended  the  employment  of  the  means  in  more  recent  cases ;  thus,  a  small 
wound  of  the  le^  was  healed  in  eig:ht  days,  and  even  extensive  wounds,  after 
injury  or  operation,  were  more  rapidly  boded  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedures. Generally  speaking,  however,  the  procedure  could  not  be  adopted  at 
once,  as  most  of  the  patients  admitted  having  some  complication,  this  required 
removal  before  the  production  of  cicatrization  could  be  attempted.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  its  emplovmeut  was  the  production  of  a  sense  of  ooolnesB, 
while  the  pain  became  moderated  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  paler,  as  i 
imder  the  action  of  an  astringent.  The  crust  increased  in  thickness  and  tena- 
city in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  force  of  the  ventilation,  and  after  some 
days  assumed  a  horn-like  texture — ^the  discharge,  if  still  abundant,  escaping 
somewhere  at  its  detached  circumference.  The  erust  takes  no  part  in  the 
cicatricial  process  which  is  going  on  beneath  it,  but  acts  simply  as  a  natural 
protective  dressing.  When,  however,  the  wound  is  small,  uninflamed,  and 
exempt  from  purulent  secretion,  the  evaporation  induoed  dries  up  the  plastic 
lymph  itself,  reducing  it  to  its  organizable  portion.    The  crust,  m  this  case. 


becomes  confounded  with  the  cicatrix  itsefr,  which,  forming  nwidly,  fills  up 
the  interval  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  calls  to  mind  what  takes 
place  in  union  by  the  first  intention. 

M.  Bouisson  believes  that  other  therapeutical  effects  are  also  derivable 
from  the  plan,  and  enumerates  tiiese  under  the  several  titles  of  sedativi^ 
astringent,  siccative,  and  antiseptic  action.  Into  his  account  of  these  we  have 
not  space  to  enter,  and  merely  add  the  general  conclusions  of  lus  essay : — 
L  Ventilation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  is  of  utility  as  a  curative  agent  in  a  veiy 
great  number  of  cases.  2.  It  induces  healing  by  desiccating  exposed  surfaces,, 
covering  them  with  a  crust  formed  of  the  residue  of  the  co-effused  liquids. 
8.  This  crust  acts  by  isolating  the  wound  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  by 
favouring  a  simpler  and  more  regular  mode  of  dcstriaation  than  that  whidi  takes 
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plioe  in  exposed  vomnds,  the  dreasmg  of  whicih  frequently  destrojB  the  dea* 
trix  while  in  ptooess  of  formation.  4.  Subonutaceous  doatmation  bears  Um 
same  relation  to  open  wounds,  that  subeutaneous  doatriiation  does  to  dosed 
wounds.  5.  Ventilated  wounds  and  uloers  dcatriae  more  rapidly  and  with 
fewer  primary  or  oonsecutive  acddents  than  do  wounds  dressed  with  fatif 
bodies  or-other  medicinal  topical  applioations.  6.  Ventilation  develops  effec1» 
which  are  exhibited  by  local  refrigeration,  antiphlo^stic  and  astringent  action^ 
desiccation  of  the  wound,  together  with  its  isolation  and  occlusion,  and  its 
presenration  from  the  septic  action  of  pus.  7.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
ordinary  bellows  or  any  other  apparatus.  It  should  be  continued  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  repeated  several  times  a-day.  8.  It  is  applicable  to  old  or 
recent,  to  small  or  large  wounds,  to  uloers,  bums,  '&o.  it  may  also  be  pre- 
ceded  by  other  means  of  general  treatment,  or  employed  as  adjuvatory  to  these. 
9.  It  presents  several  indirect  advantages,  especially  economy  and  simplifica* 
tion  of  dressing,  and  the  maintenance  of  greater  cleanliness. 


VJil.   Loss  of  the  Teiticle  consequent  upon  Scarifying  the  Scrotum,    By  M. 
DsiCABQUAY.     (Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  tome  Iv.,  p.  549.) 

Long  since  M.  Velpeau  recommended  the  little  operation  of  scarifving  the 
scrotum  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea!  orchitis ;  and  its  practice  is  usually  followed  bj 
very  advantageous  results,  especially  when  it  gives  issue  to  a  notable  quantity 
of  citron-coloured  fluid  accummulated  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  M.  Vidal  went 
much  further  than  this,  by  opening  in  painful  orchitis  the  tunica  albuginea 
itself,  an  operation  he  declared  to  be  without  inconvenience,  and  one  which  he 
performed  nimself  more  than  four  hundred  times.  M.  Demarquay  for  some 
years  past  has  not  had  recourse  to  this  practiee ;  and  he  does  not  even  employ 
scarification  of  the  scrotum  unless  there  be  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  fear* 
ing  injury  to  the  gland  it«elf.  Having  seen  an  account  of  a  case  by  M.  Montar 
nier,  in  which  severe  hemorrhage  followed  scarification,  he  determined  to  make 
known  four  instances  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  in  which  still  graver 
consequences  ensued. 

The  two  first  cases  occurred  in  persons  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
a^e,  in  whom  orchitis,  coming  on  durmg  the  treatment  of  stricture,  scanfica- 
tions  had  been  resorted  to.  They  only  came  under  M.  Demarquay's  notioa 
when  the  testicles  were  in  part  gone,  spermatio  filaments  being  found  every 
morning  in  the  dressings.  The  patients  were  cured,  but  the  testes  were  lost 
In  the  third  case,  in  a  man  forty-six  years  of  age,  intense  orchitis  came  on 
during  treatment  of  stricture ;  and  after  various  means  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
scarifications  were  resorted  to,  and  gave  rise  to  a  tolerable  flow  of  blood.  No 
great  amendment  resulting,  the  author  was  called  in  next  day.  All  the  aper- 
tures were  closed  but  one,  the  edges  of  which  were  everted.  Presently  a  plug' 
of  greyish  matter,  at  first  no  larger  than  a  millet-seed,  but  ^dually  increasing 
to  the  size  of  a  clierry,  projected.  It  proved  to  be  the  testicular  substance,  in- 
filtrated with  a  little  pus ;  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the  testicle  was  in  this 
way  discharged.  The  fourth  case  occurred  in  a  young  man,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  here  the  loss  of  the  testis  was  only  partial.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  these  are  mere  coincidences,  bdng  really  examples  of  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  testis  terminating  in  suppuration.  Such  termination  is,  however, 
verv  rare,  as  the  experience  of  MM.  Ricord  and  Monod  suffidently  prove. 

The  less  liability  to  such  an  occurrence  in  gonorrfaoeal  orchitis^  as  compared 
with  orchitis  connected  with  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  2^)paratus,  may  be 
thus  explained.  In  gonorrhoea,  it  is  the  epididvmis  wUch  becomes  especoaUy 
eeized  with  inflammation,  this  being  propagated  to  the  envelopes  of  the  testis, 
and  sometimes  to  the  organ  itself,  and  to  the  tunica  vaginalis.     Fluid  then. 
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distends  the  latter,  and  great  relief  may  follow  the  discharge  of  this  bj  poiuy 
tores.  But  in  orchitis  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  urinaij  organs,  it  is 
generally  the  testis  that  is  affected,  and  the  same  abundant  effusion  into  the 
yagbalis  does  not  take  place.  Scarification  may  here  easily  attain  the  secre- 
tory organ  itself,  and  ill  effects  will  the  more  readHy  follow  in  consequence  of 
the  economy  being  already  under  the  influence  of  the  original  disease. 


IX.  Six  Ca»e9  of  meceuful  Oration  for  Congenital  Cataract  in  one  Family.  By 
Dr.  Williams.    (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  yol.  lix.,  p.  149.) 

These  cases  occurred  iii  a  Qerman  family  living  at  Boston,  the  mother  and 
four  children  suffering  from  cataract  in  both  eyes.  The  mother  was  not  aware 
of  any  cases  having  occurred  amons  her  eight  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  re- 
latives, and  she  has  two  other  children  who  exhibit  no  traces  of  cataract.  In 
her  the  opacity  of  each  lens  was  greatest  at  the  centre,  the  margin  being  com- 
puutively  clear,  so  that  in  a  moderate  light  she  could  see  enough  to  perform 
ner  household  duties  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  capsules,  as  also  in  the 
children,  were  transparent.  In  all  the  children,  opacities,  consisting  in  dots  of 
various  sizes  and  occupying  different  planes,  occupied  nearly  the  entire  field  of 
wision;  and  in  a  br^t  light,  reflections  from  crystals  of  cholesterine  were 
plainly  seen.  In  a  bright  light  the  children  were  nearly  blind,  and  their  sight 
was  never  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  learning  to  read  or  to  get  their  liveli- 
hood.  Six  operations  were  performed  on  tne  same  dav  upon  three  of  the 
•children,  a^ed  seventeen,  twelve,  and  ten  respectively,  tne  lens  and  capsule 
<being  freely  divided  by  a  needle  introduced  through  the  sclerotic.  Sparkling 
refleSstions  from  cholesterine  were  distinctly  seen  in  the  posterior  chamber.  It 
was  severe]  months  before  the  pupils  all  oecame  clear,  and  in  the  youngest 
girl  one  of  the  eyes  had  to  be  operated  upon  a  second  time.  The  children 
now  have  perfect  vision,  and  with  the  aid  of  cataract  glasses  will  be  able  to 
follow  any  occupation.  The  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  other  child,  a^ 
two  years,  have  not  yet  been  operated  upon,  the  woman  still  feeling  too  timid. 
Dr.  Williams  knows  of  another  family,  presenting  no  less  than  seven  cases, 
others  of  the  family  being  free  from  disease.  Some  of  the  eyes  had  been 
operated  upon,  but  with  imperfect  success,  portions  of  the  capsule  left  behind 
having  become  tough. 
^  [In  the  January  Number  of  the  '  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Be* 
view,'  is  a  very  interesting  case  of  congenital  cataract,  related  by  Dr.  Rohrer 
of  Philadelphia.  The  patient  had  been  totally  blind  for  sixteen  years,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired  vbion  at  a  period  of  twenty-one  years 
after  the  performance  of  the  operations.] 


X  On  the  Operation  for  Hernia  in  Children,    By  Dr.  Batoth. 
(Deutsche  Xlinik,  1858,  No.  29.) 

Dr.  Bayoth  communicates  an  interesting  case  of  inguinal  hernia  occurring  In 
a  male  child,  fourteen  months  old.  Observed  soon  aner  birth,  a  truss  had  not 
been  applied  to  it  until  the  child  was  six  months  old,  and  this,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent projection  of  the  large  hernia,  seems  to  have  been  ill-fitting.  When  the 
child  was  seen  by  the  author,  incarceration  of  the  hernia  had  taken  pkce  during 
forty-eipht  hours.  The  scrotum  was  distended  with  a  tumour  as  large  as  a 
man's  nst,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hydrocele.  As  repeated 
attempts  with  the  taxjs,  under  chloro^rm,  were  found  useless,  the  operation 
was  at  once  resorted  to.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  blood,  two  small  arteries^ 
which  were  divided  while  kying  the  sac  bare,  were  at  once  tied.     The  parts 
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were  replaced  without  opening  the  sac,  and  the  wound  was  simply  dressed,  a 
little  paa  of  charpie  bein^  laid  oyer  the  inguinal  canal.  Chloroform  was  em- 
ployed during  the  operatioi^  and  frequenter  since  during  the  dressing  of  the 
wound,  on  account  of  the  child's  cries — the  hernia  then  very  easily  redescending. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  wound  had  cicatrised,  and  a  properly  fitting  truss  was 
after  a  while  well  borne. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  this  case,  the  question  may  be  asked,  when  is 
the  most  suitable  time  for  the  application  of  a  truss  in  infants  P  Most  practi- 
tioners say  not  before  the  sixth  month,  and  some  even  not  before  the  twelfth. 
This  advice  is  grounded  upon  the  f;reat  sensibility  of  the  child's  skin,  the 
necessity  of  great  cleanliness,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  child  rendering  a  frequent 
change  of  the  trass  necessary,  the  rarity  of  strangulation  in  childhood,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  a  spontaneous  cure  is  Drought  about  in  congenital 
hernia.  Although  these  reasons  may  have  their  weight  in  particular  cases, 
the  author  does  not  consider  that  they  have  validity  enough  to  raise  this 
practice  into  a  general  rule.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  the  truss 
shoold  be  appliea  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  chieflv  because  the  par- 
tial or  total  protrusion  of  the  hernia  gives  rise  to  much  abdominal  pain  and 
gastric  disturbances,  causing  crying  and  restlessness,  and  impeding  develop-^ 
ment.  The  hernia,  too,  increases  m  size,  and  the  abdominal  ring  in  widtn, 
so  that  the  tumour  is  retained  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  a  radical 
cure,  which  at  this  early  age  may  usuallv  be  expected  from  a  well-fitted  truss, 
becomes  more  unlikely  to  happen.  The  pressure  from  the  larse  pad  and 
strong  sprinff,  too,  now  required,  will  not  be  borne  by  the  child's  delicate 
skin.  Finally,  there  is  the  danger  of  strangulation,  which  at  this  early  age  is 
not  always  easily  detected,  and  tne  operation  for  the  relief  of  which  is  one  of 
great  danger. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  present  case  is  chiefly  attributed  by  Dr.  Ravoth 
to  three  circumstances— viz.,  the  promptitude  with  which  the  operation  was 
performed ;  the  executing  this  without  opening  the  sac,  and  dilatmg  the  ring 
with  a  blunt  hook  in  .place  of  a  cuttins  instrument.  This  child  htul  reiectea 
all  food  during  twelve  hours,  and  had  been  deprived  of  refreshing  sleep  during 
iforty-eight  hours ;  and  had  a  further  delay  taken  place  from  the  use  of  baths, 
clysters,  &c.,  the  issue  would  probably  have  been  different.  Moreover,  the 
hernia  had  not  suffered  from  excessive  employment  of  the  taxis,  and  chloro- 
form was  resorted  to  during  its  application.  After  repeating  the  well-known 
ar^ments  in  favour  of  not  openmg  the  sac,  Dr.  Eavoth  observes  that  in 
children  this  should  never  be  opened  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  avoiding 
it,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  laree  hernias,  where  repeated  protrusion  may 
be  produced  bv  the  child's  cries  ana  movements  before  the  healing  is  accom- 
pUsned.  In  the  present  instance  the  hernia  was  very  large,  containing  the 
ctecum  and  processus  vermiformis.  The  old  practice,  now  almost  forgotten,  of 
attempting  to  dilat.e  the  aperture  without  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument 
Ahoulo,  when  practicable,  be  preferred.  As  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  there 
are  about  thirty  oases  on  record  in  which  the  operation  for  hernia  has  been 
performed  on  infants  and  young  children;  and  of  the  seventeen  operations  of 
which  the  issue  is  given,  nine  terminated  in  death. 
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QUAETSBLT    REPORT     ON     MIDWIEEET. 
Bt  Bobxrt  BiJUixs,  M.D.  Lohd. 

rBTIXCIAR    TO    THE    ROTAI.    MATERRITT   CHARITT. 

L  Tkxsiowbx  and  Pathqi/)gt  or  the  JJvaaxBGRATMD  Female. 

1.  Bstearckes  on  ike  Sreetile  Oryam  of  Wbmm,  mS  om  ike  Mmoemlmr  Tmko- 
ooarum  Apparattta,  tn  tkeir  BelaHoiu  wiik  OowlmHom  ami  MenatnudUm,  Bt 
Chaeubs  ItoNGET.    (Brown-S^iiard's  Joimi.  de  KyaioL,  October,  1858.} 

%.  Omike  IktufiioMt  of  ike  FlaeeuU.  Bt  Dr.  Cl.  Bbbvabo.  (Gas.  HebdooL, 
Jan.  1869.) 

S.  Noie  M  Hamorrhaae$  of  ike  Fattopimm  Tmbeo.  By  Aisebt  PmscK.  (Ga& 
Hebdom.,  Jan.  1859.) 

4.  EaeOrpaium  of  an  Imoried  Uienu  by  Scnuomemi,  By  Dr.  McCustock. 
(Dublin  Quart.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Science,  Feb.  1859.) 

1.  M.  Chaeles  Eonget'b  interesting  researcbes  on  the  anatomy  of  tbe  female 
orsana  are  summed  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  In  woman  the  body  oC  the  uterus  presents  tiie  strnctnre  of  an  erecUk 
Gittan,  of  a  true  corpus  spongiosum. 

5.  That  to  the  OTarr  also  an  erectile  bulb  is  attadied. 

8.  That  in  all  the  classes  of  Tcrtebiata^  and  especially  in  all  mammifora^  a 
■pecial  muscular  apparatus  embraces  the  OTiduct  and  OTary,  and  effects  thdr 
adaptation  to  each  other. 

4.  That  the^fasciculi  of  the  OTaiio-tubal  muscular  membranes  (megoariMm  and 
metometrium)  have  such  relations  with  the  corpora  spongiosa,  and  especially 
with  their  efferent  sinuses,  that,  at  the  moment  of  contraction,  the  meshes  of 
the  network  in  the  midst  of  which  run  the  venous  channels,  contracting  in 
erery  direction,  these  must  necessarily  be  compressed,  and  the  dischai^  of 
blood  more  or  less  completely  stopped. 

6.  That  the  contraction  of  the  oTario-tubal  muscular  apparatus  persistinff 
during  the  whole  period  of  ovulation,  the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood  and 
the  erection  of  the  corpora  spongiosa  of  the  uterus  and  ovary,  which  is  the 
result,  have  the  same  duration. 

6.  That  menstruation  coinciding  also,  on  the  other  hand,  with  ovulation,  it 
is  natural  to  consider  it  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
uterus;  a  true  menstrual  hsmorrhsge,  moreover,  never  presenting  itself  hot 
where  the  uterus  possesses  a  truly  erectile  structure. 

7.  That  if  sexual  excitation,  as  seems  probable,  can  determine  the  erection 
of  the  uterus  and  ovary,  it  is  easy  to  account  by  that  fact  for  the  coinddenoe 
of  the  periods  of  menatruation  and  ovuUtion. 

5.  Dr.  Claude  Bernard  has  communicated  to  the  Soci^t^deBiologie,  of  Paris, 
an  account  of  some  researches  on  the  function  of  the  placenta.  He  had  some 
time  before  announced  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  amniotic  fluid.  In  pur- 
suing his  researches  into  the  orig[in  of  thu  substance,  he  found  that  the  placenta 
of  certain  mammifera  contains  in  the  normal  state  a  considerable  quantity  of 
glycogenic  matter.  Ruminants  alone  seemed  to  offer  an  exception ;  but  M. 
Bernard  now  finds  that  in  these  the  glycogenic  matter,  instead  of  being  met 
with  in  the  placentas,  has  its  productive  organs  in  certain  points  of  the  amnios. 
The  glycogenic  matter  of  foetal  age,  whatever  the  species  under  examination,  is 
formed  bv  ceUules,  which  in  dl  their  histological  characters  are  exactl  v  similar 
to  the  cellules  of  the  liver  of  adult  animals.  In  the  rodents  these  cellules  are 
^ormed  between  the  foetal  placenta  and  the  maternal  placenta.    In  ruminants^ 

re  are  seen  on  the  amnios  whitish  spots,  which  have  either  been  completely 
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Cfreriodced  by  oTwcmvia,  or  taken  for  epithelial  patkolog;ioal  pioduetioBs.  These 
white  spots  are  oompoaed  of  aggk>meni^aiiB  of  eellules  similar  to  the  preceding. 
On  microsoopical  examination  of  these  spots*  thej  are  seen  to  be  oomposed  of 
»  kind  of  papille  filled  with  oeUa»  and  ciicamscribed  by  an  amorphous  meav> 
brane.  lodme  giTes  a  rose  coloor  to  the  oelialar  oontents.  The  layer  of  oella 
aeparatinf^  the  foetal  and  maternal  placentas  in  rodentB»and  the  papilln  eantaining 
the  cells  m  niminants,  are  deTelo(>ed  from  the  earliest  efioch  of  fcotal  lifcj  ana 
immedtatelj  enter  npon  their  functions*  Like  the  hepatic  cells  in  form,  their 
function  is  similar — at  least,  as  far  as  the  production  of  gLvoogenic  matter  is 
eonoemed,  for  the  author  has  not  yet  concluded  hie  researanes  relative  to  the 
possible  secretion  of  bile  by  these  oripma.  It  is  atrue  liver,  absolute]^  unknown 
nitherto.  Whilst  these  organs  are  m  function,  the  internal  liver  ot  the  fostus 
is  in  a  rudimentaiy  state ;  its  ceUs,  perfectly  embryonic,  produce  neither  elyco- 

Snic  matter  nor  glucose.  Later  they  chai^  their  appearance,  take  gradiudly 
eir  normal  shape  and  dimensions,  and  begin  to  seerete  fflycogenio  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  placenta  or  of  uie  amnios  become 
atrophied,  and  disappear. 

3.  M.  Albert  Paeck,  house-surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Toulon,  makes  an 
into-estin^  communication  on  haniorrhages  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  He  cites 
the  following  cases : 

'  1st.  A  married  woman  was  attacked  with  small-pox ;  when  admitted  into 
hospital  she  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  re^on 
and  towards  the  sacrum,  and  this  although  she  had  menstruated  a  fortnight 
before.  She  rolled  about  in  the  bed  screamins^.  Two  days  later,  she  was 
seized  with  profuse  uterine  hsBmorrha^  and  died  almost  suddenly.  On  exami- 
nation, the  uterus  was  found  full  of  clots;  the  mucous  membrane  was  quite 
healthy,  except  at  the  fundus,  where  it  was  thickened,  violet,  infiltrated  with 
blood ;  at  this  point^a  dot  remained,  which  stretched  into  the  left  Fallopian 
tube.  The  tubes  were  of  a  violet  aspect,  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and 
filled  with  a  large  vermicular  clot.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  or  serosity 
in  the  peritoneum.  The  ri^t  ovary  presented  no  rupture,  but  had  a  clot  the 
size  of  a  small  vmbut  on  its  outer  surface.  The  left  ovar^ ,  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  e^  was  almost  entirely  converted  into  a  sac  containing  a  fatty  matter 
and  hairs.  This  case  was  reported  b^  M.  Laboulb^ne  to  the  Soci6t6  de  Biolorie 
in  1853 ;  the  conclusion  being  that  it  was  a  case  of  luemorrfaage  of  the  Fal- 
loman  tubes. 

The  next  case  occurred  under  the  observation  of  M.  Pueck  himself.  A 
strong,  robust  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  admitted  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1858» 
and  cued  ten  years  after,  of  menin^al  hemorrhage.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  was  quite  healthy;  at  the  level  of  the  left  horn  were  some  san- 
guinolent  muoosities,  resembling  those  contained  in  the  inner  half  of  the  cor- 
responding tube.  The  right  tube  contained  a  white  opaque  mucus,  it  was 
fix^  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ovary ;  two  or  three  serous  cvsts  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  were  on  the  oviduct ;  the  mucous  membrane  near  tne  fimbris  was 

■  '  ■  as  if  ecchvmosed ;  its 

briated  ena  was  widdv 

1  continued  from  if, 

forming  a  complete  canal  to  the  ovary.  This  portion  was  dilated  by  sahguino- 
lent  mucosities,  and  on  pressure  escaoed  from  the  uterine  mouth  of  the  tube; 
the  mucous  membrane  was  dark  red,  finely  injected.  There  was  no  rupture  of 
the  ovary ;  but  an  apoplectic  cavity  in  its  substance.  This  the  author  considers 
to  be  a  case  of  tubal  tusmorrhage,  partly  en^tying  itself  into  the  uterus. 

4.  Dr.  McGlintock  relates  an  important  case  in  which  an  inverted  uterus 
was  removed  by  linear  icrasement.  The  patient,  aged  twenty-two,  mother  of  one 
child,  very  ansmic,  was  admitted  into  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Sep- 
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tember»  1858.  -  For  twelve  months  slie  had  saffered  re^  profnae  discharges  of 
blood,  always  coining  on  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  ksting  for  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  days.  A  pediculated  tumour,  of  pyriform  shap^  and  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  low  in  the  vagina;  the  neck  of  this  tumour  was 
embraced,  but  not  constricted,  by  the  thin  os  uteri ;  it  was  auite  insensible  to 
ordinary  manipulation;  its  surface  was  smooth,  dark  pink,  and  discharged  blood 
when  scratched.  The  patient  had  been  delivered  after  a  protracted  labour,  by 
a  rude  country  midwife,  fourteen  months  before ;  the  after-birth,  she  sajs, 
twice  "  slipped  away"  from  the  nurse,  the  cord  being  broken.  The  tumour  bang 
drawn  down  by  a  vulseilum,  the  os  was  entirely  effaced,  the  vagina  becoming 
quite  continuous  with  the  neck  of  the  tumour.  This  led  to  the  conclusion 
toat  the  case  was  one  of  inverted  uterus.  Several  attempts  were  made  under 
chloroform  to  effect  re-inversion,  without  success.  On  tne  20th  of  October,  a 
silk  liffature  was  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by  Gooch's  cauula ;  this 
caused  much  pain,  and  some  vomiting.  In  the  evening  the  liRature  was 
tightened,  and  again  on  the  next  day.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  ^craseur 
was  applied  below  the  ligature,  the  uterus  having  been  drawn  down  by  a  vul- 
seilum. The  chain  was  worked  very  slowly,  the  uterus  being  severed  m  eight 
minutes.  Pain  attended  the  operation;  and  febrile  excitement  followed; 
opium  was  given,  and  turpentine  epithems  applied.  In  a  fortnight  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  get  up.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  the  os  uteri  presented  almost 
the  ordinary  appearance ;  a  catheter  passed  about  one-third  ol  an  inch  up  the 
cervical  canal.  On  the  27th  of  December,  Dr.  McClintock  was  informed  that 
the  patient  was  quite  weU,  but  had  not  menstruated. 


11.  Fkeokanct, 

On  the  Diagnoeie  of  Pregnancy,    By  Professor  Hecksb.    (Monatsschr.  f . 
Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1868.) 

Professor  Hecker,  of  Marburg,  has  published  the  result  of  extensive  investi- 
gations into  the  prognostic  value  of  the  penetrability  to  the  finger  of  the  os 
mtemum  uteri  in  pregnancy.  It  is  generally  known  that  shoruv  before  the 
onset  of  labour  the  os  uteri  internum  opens.  Dr.  Hecker  has  endeavoured  to 
give  precision  to  the  indications  of  this  phenomenon.  Since  1833,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  charge  of  the  Marburg  Lying-in  HospitsJ,  records  have  been 
kept  of  the  date  on  which  the  os  internum  was  ascertained  to  be  onen,  and  of 
the  lapse  from  that  event  to  labour.  He  of  course  points  to  the  dimculty,  that 
the  time  when  the  opening  of  the  os  internum  was  felt  was  not  necessarily  that 
when  the  o^  first  opened;  out  he  believes  that  the  results  of  a  large  numoer  of 
observations  compensate  for  this  source  of  error,  although,  since  all  the  error 
is  always  on  the  same  side,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  multiplication  of  cases 
can  tend  to  its  neutralization. 

Dr.  Hecker  remarks  that  he  has  several  times  observed,  in  the  case  of  wom^ 
who  had  walked  a  lon^  distance  to  come  to  hospital,  or  who  recently  had 
undergone  violent  exertion,  that  the  inner  os  uteri  was  penetrable  on  admission, 
but  closed  again  after  a  few  days  rest. 

His  general  results  are  as  foUows  : 

Out  of  2693  persons  examined  between  1833  and  1858,  there  were  946  in 
whom  the  inner  os  uteri  was  penetrable  to  the  finger.  Of  these  946,  723  were 
pluriparsB  and  223  primiparss.    Of  the  723  pluripane, 

366  were  delivered  within  7  days  of  ascertained  penetrability. 
610  „  „    14 

586  ,.  „    21 

638  „  „    28 

85  ,,  after  28 
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■  Of  the  233  primipane, 

138  were  deKvered  within 7  days.  " 

169  „  14    „ 

189  ,.  21    „ 

209  „  28    „ 

14  went  over 28    „ 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  primiparsB,  penetrability  of  the  inner  os  uteri  was 
followed  by  laDour  in  seven  oays  in  62  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  in  pluriparse 
in  about  50  percent.;  that  labour  followed  within  fourteen  days  in  75  per 
cent,  of  the  primiparie,  and  in  70*5  per  cent,  of  the  pluriparse. 


ni.  Laboub. 

1.  Four  Deliveries  by  Casarian  SecHon  in  extreme  Contraciion  of  the  Pelvis, 
By  Dr.  G.  Pagenstecheb.    (Monatssch.  f.  Geb.,  Aug.  1858.) 

2.  Cases  of  Casarian  Section,  with  Successful  Result  for  Mother  and  Child, 
By  T.  J.  Freericks  and  J,  A.  Geoesbeck.  (Nederl.  Tijdschr,  iL,  Jan. 
1858 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  8,  1858.) 

8.  On  Perforation  and  Cephalotripsy.  By  Dr.  Charles  Hennig.  (Monatsschr. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  Jan.  1859.) 

4.  ObstetricO'Medical  History  of  a  Woman  in  Tioelve  Labours.  By  Dr.  Pebrik. 
(Gazette  M^icale,  Jan.  1859.) 

5.  A  New  Obstetric  Forceps  (called  Leniceps),    By  Dr.  A.  Mattel    (Gazette 

M^dicale,  Jan.  1859.) 

6.  On  Ff^mmation  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  and  Escape  of  the  Purulent  Secretion 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  as  a  cause  of  Peritonitis  in  Puerperal  Women. 
By  Dr.  A.  Martin.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Jan.  1859.) 

1.  The  four  cases  of  Dr.  Pagenstecher  illustrate  various  conditions  which 
are  held  in  Germany  to  be  motives  for  resort  to  the  Caesarian  section. 

Case  I. — Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labour,  in  a  pelvis  contracted  from 
osteomalacia;  escape  of  the  child  into  the  abdominal  cavity  j  Casarian  section, 
— On  the  9th  November,  1 857,  Dr.  Pagenstecher  was  called  to  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight.  She  had  borne  a  first  child  three  years  before,  and  had  been 
unable  to  move  for  four  months  after.  During  this  second  gestation,  she  had  suf- 
fered from  pains  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  hips,  and  during  the  last  three 
months  had  been  unable  to  walk  or  lie  down,  bein^  reduced  to  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  During  stormy  and  painful  contractions,  repeated  vomiting  set 
in,  after  which  the  child's  head,  which  nad  been  before  felt,  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  all  pains  ceased.  Dr.  Pagenstecher  found  the  patient  an  hour  ana  a  half 
after  the  catastrophe  much  prostrated,  cold  at  the  extremities,  cold  sweat  on 
the  forehead,  pulse  imperceptible.  The  belly,  very  tender,  was  hanging  over 
the  symphysis ;  below  the  navel  he  felt  a  hard  round  lump,  filling  both  sides 
of  the  abdomen ;  above  this,  to  the  left  of  the  navel,  a  foot  was  made  out.  The 
pelvis  presented  a  strong  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrte  forwards,  and  to  the 
right  a  considerable  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  it  being  compressed  from  above 
downwards.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  2|  inches,  the  symphysis  was 
pointed  to  the  right,  and  the  rami  of  the  pubes  formed  two  nearly  Darallel 
lines,  running  to  the  tubera  ischia.  The  tubera  were  scarcely  two  nngers'- 
breadth  across.  The  os  uteri  could  not  be  reached.  When  the  abdomen 
was  incised,  the  uterus  was  seen  pale  and  contracted  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
wound,  the  right  shoulder-blade  of  the  child  in  the  upper.  The  child  ex- 
tracted, much  thick  dark  blood  flowed  from  the  abdomen.  The  incised  wound 
.yielded  hardly  any  blood.    There  seems  to  have  been  no  reaction.     Death 
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followed  twenty-six  hours  after  tlie  operation.  On 
gala  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  bat  no  peiitoneal  ezndations.  The 
nteros  was  tolerably  thick  and  contracted  at  its  fundus,  and  yery  distended  and 
thin  below.  Its  posterior  wall  was  rent  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  the  os 
uteri  to  the  insertion  of  the  right  broad  ligament.  The  fist  coold  be  passed 
through  the  wound,  and  onwards  into  the  vagina  through  the  open  os  uteri. 
The  walls  of  the  uterus  at  fundus  were  pale,  but  sound  and  thick ;  the  lower 
parts,  and  espedally  around  the  rent,  were  disooloured,  raj  toft  and  tlim. 
Dr.  Pagenstacher  is  unwilling  to  declare  that  the  uterine  walls  were  in  a 
diseasea  state  prior  to  the  rupture.  He  thinks  that  possibly  the  long  pres- 
sure of  the  utexiis  against  the  projecting  point  of  the  pubes^  ana  the  sharp  ridge 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra^  favoured  the  rupture. 

Case  H.—'Casarian  section  in  contracted  pelvis  from  ottcomalacia. — ^A. 
woman,  aced  forty,  had  borne  eight  children,  the  last  rour  dead.  Labours  te- 
dious, with  forceps.  Since  the  second  pr^^nancy  she  has  suffered  from  paina 
in  the  bones,  and  can  only  walk  with  difficulty.  Labour  began  on  the  Snd  of 
December,  1857.  The  external  conjugate  diameter  measured  six  inches.  The 
symphysis  was  strongly  beak-shi4>ecl,  and  the^  pubic  arch,  down  to  the  tubera^ 
so  squeezed  up,  that  tnese  were  scarcely  an  inch  apart.  The  pubic  arch  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  key-hole.  The  promontory  was  easil^r  felt  by  the  fingec 
The  foetal  heart  was  distinctly  heard.  The  Ciesarian  section  was  performed 
under  chloroform.  The  incision  had  to  be  extended  upwards  i^ye  the  navel, 
on  account  of  the  rising  of  the  bladder  so  high  above  the  pelvis.  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  child  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  extremely  eneigetic  contraction 
of  the  uterus.  The  placenta  had  to  be  detached  from  a  strong  adhesion  to  the 
anterior  walL  This  occasioned  great  hsemorrhage  both  during  the  operatioa 
and  in  the  following  hours,  when  contractile  pains  entirely  cesficd.  The  child 
lived.  The  after-treatment  consisted  in  small  draughts  of  cold  water  and 
cold  compresses ;  one-ouarter  grain  doses  of  morphia  every  three  hours.  Pains 
and  disteaition  of  the  abdomen  continued  for  next  four  days,  then  a  disehaige 
of  thick  coagulated  blood.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  a  normal  loehial  flow. 
The  sutures  were  removed  on  the  seventh  and  eiehth  da^s.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  week  peritoneal  symptoms  appeared,  witn  vomiting  and  constipation, 
and  painful  distention  of  the  belly.  Small  doses  of  opium  with  castor-oil,  and 
lavements,  allayed  these  conditions,  and  in  four  weeks'  time  the  patient  was 
fully  restored.    The  child  lived. 

Case  HI. — Cunarian  seetioft  in  eontraetion  &f  jem/om  fnim  rmeiUis,^^ 
Primipara,  aged  thirty-seven;  8th  Mardi,  1858.  llie  patient  is  scarcely  three 
feet  and  a  half  hi^h ;  her  skull  was  very  flat  and  low,  with  yery  an^olar 
parietal  bones.  Labour  began  last  night;  the  water  flowed  about  midnight; 
the  child  was  alive.  The  coiqugate  diameter  was  estimated  at  two  inches  and 
a  quarter ;  the  pelvic  outlet  yery  narrow.  The  head,  with  large  caput  snoce- 
daneum,  presented.  The  patient  was  narcotized,  and  an  incision  carried  firoa 
the  navel  to  two  finffers'-breadth  above  the  pubes ;  this  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended above  the  navel.  The  peritoneum  opened,  the  very  fat  and  <sdeoiatous 
omentum  lay  behind  the  abdominal  wall.  This  was  pushed  aside,  and  the 
uterus  was  opened.  On  account  of  the  incomplete  aneesthesia  and  the  restless- 
ness of  the  patient,  the  protrusion  of  some  folds  of  intestine  coold  not  be 
prevented.  The  left  shoulder  presented  first;  the  left  arm,  then  the  rich^ 
were  freed,  when  the  breech  was  brought  forward,  and  the  diild  delivered  by 
the  legs.  It  was  verj  cyanotic ;  it  breathed,  however,  after  a  slig^it  k»s  ot 
blood  and  cold  aspersions.  The  placenta  lay  below  and  to  the  right ;  it  was 
removed  without  difficulty.  Free  bleeding  of  the  uterus  was  stilled  by  ice. 
The  wound  was  brought  together,  a  small  pivtg  inserted  at  the  lower  angle,  Um 
beUyproperiy  supported,  imd  an  ice-bladder  implied  for  tweu^-foar  hoonu 


latmuJlj,  nunrphi*  and  iee.  The  sutiuw  wm  removed  on  tJbe  nxfli  dav;  Htm 
entire  woand  healed  hj  the  firat  inteatioii,  with  the  ezceptioii  of  a  small  spot. 
The  patient  wae  quite  well  ia  the  third  week,  suckling  her  child. 

Case  IY. — Ca$arum  9eeUou  tMpdme  etmiraeium  from  09ieomalaeut,pefjbiwdii 
for  the  aectrnd  time  on  the  Mome  woman.'-Xhi  the  28th  March,  1858,  a  married 
woman,  whom  Dr.  Pagenstecher  had  delivered  hj  Cnsarian  section  in  1853, 
came  again  nnder  his  care.  Li  the  first  year  the  patient  had  suffered  freooent 
relapses  of  osteomalacia,  and  was  now  in  a  state  of  marked  marasipns.  With 
extreme  mnscnlar  atrophj,  the  abdomen  had  undergone  an  enormons  develop* 
ment,  reaching  to  the  niees ;  and  its  walls,  thin  as  paper,  were  necrosed  m 
flcreral  places.  Por  months  the  patient  could  neither  walk  nor  stand;  the 
pelvic  bones  were  in  the  highest  degree  painf  d,  much  thumed,  and  the  diameter, 
as  far  as  ooold  be  determined,  considerably  narrowed.  Labour  began  with 
strong  pains  in  the  morning;  at  six  p.m.,  when  seen,  the  pains  had  ceased,  and 
with  them  the  festal  movements.    The  foetal  heart  oould  not  be  heard. 

The  incision  was  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  transparent 
uterus  was  exposed  and  opened.  It  had,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  thmning 
of  its  walls,  maintained  the  compression  of  the  pains ;  the  membranes  pro- 
truded uninjured ;  they  were  much  thicker  than  the  uterine  walls.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  placenta  was  fully  detached,  so  that  the  intra-uterine 
labour  was  completed.  The  removal  of  the  dead  child  and  placenta  followed 
without  trouble,  and  the  uterus  contracted  into  a  hard  iist-siaed  boll.  The 
abdominal  wound  was  united ;  the  haemorrhage  was  very  violent ;  morphia  and 
ioe-bladder  were  unable  to  allay  it.  The  belly  became  distended,  so  that  on  the 
next  day  it  had  attained  the  same  size  as  before  delivery.  Vomiting  set  iUf 
and  death  followed  eighty  hours  after  the  operation. 

8.  Cass  I. — A.  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  with  short  and  crooked  legs,  had 
been  delivered  in  her  first  pregnancy  of  a  dead  premature  child ;  in  her  second 
pregnancy,  of  a  child  at  full  term  by  craniotomy ;  in  her  third  pregnanoy,  of  a 
dead  child  in  the  eighth  month,  also  by  art.  der  fourth  pregnancy  seemed  at 
an  end  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  sacrum  was  much  curved,  the  promontory 
easily  reached.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  two  inches  and  a  half.  Cssarian 
section  performed.  The  details  are  not  related,  but  the  patient  is  reported  to 
have  completely  recovered. 

Case  II. — A  primlpara^  aged  twenty-one,  was  in  labour.    The  promontory 

a'ected  greatly ;   the  upper  pelvic  strait  was  narrowed  to  a  fissure  two 
es  across.    The  abdominal  incision  was  made  a  little  to  the  side  of  the 
linea  alba,  on  account  of  the  lateral  position  of  the  uterus.    There  was  litUa 
loss  of  blood ;  the  uterus  contracted  well.    Slight  unpleasant  symptoms  were 
removed  by  morphia.    In  the  eighth  week  complete  recovery. 
In  neither  case  is  the  fate  of  the  child  recorded. 

3.  Dr.  Hennig  has  made  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  cases  of  cephalotripsy, 
with  the  view  of  comparing  the  results  of  this  operation  with  those  of  perfora* 
tion.  The  cases  are  arranged  in  three  series :  Ist,  Those  in  which  the  mother 
recovered ;  2ndly,  Those  in  which  the  mother's  life  was  saved,  but  the  struc- 
tures injured ;  ^rdly.  Those  in  whieh  the  mother  died.  64  cases  are  collected ; 
of  these  41  mothers  recovered  completely,  6  imperfectly,  and  12  died.  The 
result  of  the  remainder  is  unknown.  [The  detailed  examination  of  the  cases  ia 
not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  operation.  The  collection,  like  most  others  of  tha 
kind,  is  worthless  as  an  element  of  statistical  comparison.  Some  of  the  opera* 
tions  were  performed  in  hospitals,  and  the  deaths  might  be,  at  least  in  part| 
ascribed  to  puerpml  fever ;  and  other  oircumatances  vary,  especially  the  indi- 
aatioaa  taken  by  diflereat  phjaiciana  to  call  for  the  operation.    Thua  o&e  eaaa 
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k  quoted  from  Dr.  Cred^  in  which  this  physician  wBited  three  hours  in  order 
#0  let  the  child  die.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  trustworthy  oomparison  can  be 
made  between  the  results  of  operations  performed  on  tne  Continent  and  in 
hospitals,  uid  of  operations  performed  in  ttiis  country. — ^Bsp.] 

4.  The  obstetrical  history  of  a  woman  in  twelve  labours,  related  by  Dr. 
^errin,  is  of  extreme  interest,  as  showing  two  points — ^Ist,  The  presumed  in- 
creasing pelvic  contraction ;  2ndly,  The  application  of  turning  to  delivery  as  a 
substitute  for  craniotomy.  The  nrst  seven  labours  passed  without  remarkable 
difficulty ;  the  seventh,  however,  required  the  forceps.  The  children  were  all 
living,  and  some  of  them  showed  symptoms  of  rickets  during  infancy.  In  the 
remaming  five  labours  none  of  the  children  survived.  In  the  eighth  labour 
the  head  remained  at  the  brim  without  being  able  to  enter,  from  projection  of 
the  sacral  promontory.  The  forceps  failed,  and  turning  was  penormed ;  the 
head  was  at  length  disengaged  by  the  forceps.  The  chip's  heart  was  beatings 
but  it  never  breathed.  In  her  ninth  pregnancy,  the  proposition  to  induce 
labour  at  seven  months  was  not  carried  out.  The  feet  presented;  ex- 
traction was  effected ;  but  the  child,  bom  asphyxiated,  did  not  breathe.  In 
the  tenth  labour  the  head  was  lying  on  the  brim.  Turning  was  effected,  and 
the  head  was  extracted  bv  forceps.  The  cliild's  heart  pulsated,  but  it  never 
breathed.  In  her  eleventh  labour,  by  version  alone,  without  forceps,  a  still 
child  of  average  size  was  delivered,  in  the  twelfth  and  last  labour  the  head 
la^  again  at  the  brim ;  child  was  alive.  Turning  was  quickly  effected  immediately 
after  rupturing  the  membranes.  The  diminution  of  the  antero>posterior 
diameter,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  promontory,  arrested  the  entry  of 
the  head  until  after  long  and  laborious  efforts  of  two  accoucheurs,  who  were 
successively  tired  out.    The  child  was  very  lai^e  and  still-bom. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  tliis  country  several  of  the  latter  children  would 
have  been  delivered  by  craniotomy.  It  may  be  said  that  under  the  method 
pursued  the  children  eaually  died ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  a  revolting  opera- 
tion was  avoided,  and  tnat  the  children  had  a  chance  of  life. 

5.  Dr.  Mattei  has  introduced  anew  form  of  forceps,  which,  from  its  assumed 
centle  action,  he  calls  the  leniceps*  Tiic  instrument  consists  of  two  similar 
blades,  having  the  single  cranial  carve,  which  nearly  accurately  fits  the  cra- 
nium. The  curve  is  therefore  great.  The  blades* do  not  lock,  but  fit  into  a 
bar  of  wood  bavin?  several  notches  to  admit  the  stalks  at  various  distances. 
The  blades  and  stalks  are  very  short.  Amongst  the  advantages  claimed  are 
that  its  moderate  size  enables  the  accoucheur  to  use  it  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient ;  that  the  blades  beine  morc  curved,  the  tissues  of  the  mother 
are  less  liable  to  dragging ;  that  the  nead  cannot  be  exposed  to  compression ; 
that  it  does  not  require  an  assistant  to  help  in  the  introduction.  It  may  be 
observed  that  all  these  objects,  except  the  first,  which  is  not  to  be  commended, 
are  accomplished  by  properly-constructed  forceps,  which  are  moreover  capable 
of  effecting  what  the  lemceps  cannot  do— namely,  the  brii^nga  head  through  a 
narrow  pelvic  brim.  In  tne  latter  case  some  amount  of  compression  by  the 
forceps  IS  necessary,  and  may  be  safely  employed. 

.  6.  Dr.  Martin  relates  ^"7^  cases  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  discharge  of  the  puraient  secretion  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  a  cause  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  He  refers  to  a  passage 
in  Cruveilhier's  *  Anatomic  Pathologique,'  in  which  that  admirable  pathologist 
fiugeested  this  explanation  of  some  cases  of  peritonitis.  It  is  right  to  re- 
produce this  passage : 

-  "The  presence  of  pus  in  the  Fallopian  tube  being  an  extremely  frequent 
phenomenon  in  peritonitb,  I  have  asked  myself  if  it  were  not  possible  that 
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peritonitis  was  in  some  cases  the  result  of  the  passag^e  of  pus  from  the  cavity 
of  the  tube  into  the  cavitj  of  the  peritoneum ;  if  capillary  attraction  or  rital 
suction  be  exerted  in  the  act  of  conception  upon  the  spermatic  fluid  by  the 
Pallopian  tube,  might  not  it  be  exerted  as  well  upon  tne  pus  or  any  other 
liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  P" 

It  is  desirable  to  give  briefly  the  cases  of  Dr.  Martin,  so  as  to  expose  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  proposition  is  based. 

Case  I.— A  primipara,  Mjed  twenty-two,  delivered  in  the  Jena  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  the  8th  April,  1839,  after  a  natural  labour,  of  a  strong  living  child. 
She  felt  a  "chiU"  a  snort  time  afterwards.  Suddenly,  on  the  2nd  May,  pain 
set  in  in  the  left  abdomen ;  on  the  3rd  May,  this  was  more  intense,  and  fever 
was  added ;  on  the  6th,  diarrhcea  and  delirium ;  on  the  7th,  death.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  of  twelve  leeches  applied  on  two  occasions  during  the  flrst  days ; 
castor-oil,  opium,  camphor,  and  ipecacuanha. 

Auiopsjf.  —  A  sero-purulent  effusion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  omentum  was  glued  to  the  peritonenm  in  front  by  puriform 
gehitinous  masses.  The  uterus  and  lower  intestinal  convolutions  were  also 
covered  with  purulent  exudations.  The  uterus  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  fist'; 
tlie  Uf/l  tube  was  considerably  enlarged  in  its  outer  third,  and  filled  with  puru- 
lent mucus;  the  fimbrisB  were  swollen.  The  riffht  tube  had  also  swollen 
fimbriae,  but  its  canal  was  not  enUrged.  The  suostance  of  the  uterus  was 
pale,  normal,  the  inner  surface  reddened  and  covered  with  purple  blood ;  there 
was  a  muoo-purulent  discharge  at  the  placental  seat.  (It  is  not  stated  at  what 
part  of  the  uterus  the  placenta  had  been  seated.) 

Case  II. — A  primipara^  a^ed  thirty-three,  was  delivered  in  the  Jena  Lving-in 
Hospital  on  the  5th  November,  1853,  of  a  living  child,  after  a  natural  labour. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  there  was  tenderness  in  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fever;  ten  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  7th,  there  was  an 
offensive  discharge.  On  the  9th,  general  symptoms  worse ;  hurried  breathing 
with  bronchial  secretion,  diarrhoea^  neadache.    On  the  10th,  death. 

Autojuy. — The  uterus  rose  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum;  its 
muscular  structure  was  aniemic,  containing  no  pus ;  its  cavity,  especially  at 
the  placental  seat  at  the  left  angle,  was  covered  with  a  grey -red  pulpy  mass, 
entangling  shreds  of  vessels  and  plugs  of  blood;  the  cervical  canal  was  filled 
with  sanguinolent  purulent  fluid.  At  tiie  abdominal  extremity  of  both  tubes 
was  a  purulent  exudation,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  entire  mucous 
membrane ;  the  ri^hi  tube  was  much  enlarged,  the  mucous  membrane  loosened 
and  partly  covered  with  a  yellow,  purulent  secretion ;  the  right  ovary  was 
united  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  rectum ;  the  left  tube  was 
affected  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Case  III. — ^A  primipara,  aged  twenty-five,  was  delivered  in  the  hospital  on 
the  12th  July,  1854,  after  a  tedious  lalK)ur,  of  a  living  girl.  In  the  ni^ht  she 
felt  suddenly  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased ;  the  belly  became 
distended,  hot,  and  acutely  painful  on  moving;  ten  leeches  applied;  calomel 
and  opium.    Death  early  on  the  l^th. 

Autopsy. — ^The  abdominal  cavity  held  a  brownish  flocculent  pus.  The  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  either  side  alonff  the  spermatic  veins  were  much  distended ; 
the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged ;  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  contained  pus  and 
small  purulent  foci.  The  uterus  was  strongly  contracted ;  muscular  substance 
pale ;  vessels  empty ;  the  placental  seat  was  on  the  anterior  wall,  two  inches 
above  the  inner  os  uteri ;  tne  remaining  part  of  the  inner  surface  was  uniformly 
reddened,  without  traces  of  exudation  or  suppuration.  The  tube*,  especially 
the  Uft,  were  much  enlarged ;  the  vessels  of  tiie  fimbriee  injected ;  the  mucous 
membrane  loosened*  thick,  and  covered  at  the  outer  end  with  a  creamy  secre- 
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fion.    On  the  left  wtny  and  tube  the  yems  were  ^tended,  and  the  Ijinphalfe 
▼essels  were  filled  with  whitish  fluid. 

Case  IV. — ^A  priraipara,  aged  twentj-fire,  was  delivered  in  the  Joia  Hospital 
on  the  19th  November,  1857,  of  a  living  bov.  In  the  afteraoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  had  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  took  ten  strains  of  calomel,  and 
on  the  2Jst,  ten  grains  more.  Several  stools  followed  toe  last  dose.  On  the 
22nd,  the  symptoms  had  remitted.  On  the  23rd,  however,  when  seemingly 
quite  well,  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  being  surprised,  leaped  suddenly  badL 
again.  Shortly  Mter  this,  shivering  and  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen  came  on. 
On  the  24th,  the  pain  was  especially  severe  in  the  rialU  side.  Twelve  leeebe» 
applied.  On  the  25th,  the  abdomen  was  distended;  everything  was  worse; 
twelve  more  leeches  applied.  Bronchitis,  tympanitis  appeared,  and  death 
ensued  on  the  27tL 

Autop9y,—lL  large  quantity  of  bloody  purulent  exudation  flowed  from  the 
abdomen  when  opened.  The  omentum,  where  glued  to  the  ri^hi  iliac  fossa» 
was  inflamed.  The  ovaries  were  covered  with  exudation.;  boiA  tubet  at  their 
outer  extremities  much  distended  with  purulent  contents.  The  inner  sorfoee 
of  uterus  showed  remains  of  eiulometritis. 

Case  Y.-^A  primipara,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  delivered  in  the  Jena  Hospital 
of  a  living  boy — ^labour  natural — on  the  26th  May,  1868.  She  was  quite  well 
for  the  first  week,  exoepling  that  the  lodiial  discharge  was  profuse  and 
offensive.  On  the  3rd  June  the  abdomen  was  painful,  and  she  had  three 
stools.  Daring  the  4th  and  5th,  the  diarrhoea  continued ;  she  took  an  infusion 
of  ipecacuanha  with  acetate  of  ammonia.  On  the  6th,  the  diarrhoea  had  eease4 
and  the  patient  got  up  to  dress ;  while  stooping  for  this  purpose  she  was 
iuddeftfy  seized  tcttk  an  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased  from  hour 
to  hour ;  the  severest  nain  was  in  the  right  side.  '  It  was  concluded  that  thb 
sudden  pain  was  causea  by  the  escape  of  pus  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  abdomen  in  stooping.  Ten  leecSea 
applied.    Tympanitis,  delirium,  and  collapse  followed,  and  aeath  on  (he  10th. 

Autopsy, — A  considerable  quantity  of  purulent  exudation  was  found,  espe- 
daily  in  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen^  ana  the  principal  focus  was  seated  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  There  was  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  no  pus  in  ^ 
vessels  or  muscular  wall.  The  riaht  tube  was  much  dilated,  and  contained  a 
considerable  collection  of  pus.    Tne  left  tube  was  quite  normal. 

Dr.  Martin  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  women  who  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  metritis  perfectly  quiescent,  so  as  to  favour  one  of  the  termina- 
tions of  tubal  inflammation,  wnich  is  closure  of  the  fimbriated  extremity. 
Professor  Yirchow,  in  some  observations  upon  this  paper,  said  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  starting-point  of  a  peritonitis.  Every  in- 
flammation of  the  abdomen,  no  matter  how  arising,  had  by  the  law  of  gravity 
a  tendency  to  involve  the  pelvic  organs.  Thus  in  perforation  of  the  stomach 
or  processus  vermiformis,  inflammations  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  occurred  as 
much  as  in  primitive  disease  of  these  organs.  The  clearing-up  of  this  questi(Hi 
did  not  rest  with  anatomy,  but  with  clinical  observation. 

(The  Reporter  would  remark  that  all  the  eases  oeeurred  in  hospital,  and 
that  no  history  is  ^ven  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution.  If  puer- 
peral fever — especially  that  form  arising  from  hospital  air — be  the  conseouenoe 
of  a  blood-poison,  the  theory  here  set  forth  of  a  fatal  peritonitis  caused  by  the 
accidental  escape  of  a  little  pus  from  a  localized  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  does  not  appear  sufEciently  proved.) 
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Om  the  Mode  of  Preparation  and  Pre$ervation  of  Normal  Hydroeyanie 
^«rf .♦— -M.  Bannecy,  of  Bordeaux,  has  adopted  the  plan  proposed  by  Everett, 
for  obtaining  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  consists  in  decomposing  a  qnautity 
of  oyaxude  of  silver  by  its  equivalent  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  dilated 
with  water.  The  formula  which  M.  Dannecy  employs  is  founded  \n)on  that  of 
Everett,  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  easy  and  very  rapid  in  ite  applica- 
tion, and  of  furnishing  a  perfecuy  pure  acid  witn  proportions  which  are  always 
exactly  alike. 

On  lie  BmI  Form  to  be  gioen  to  certain  Pharmaeeulieal  Preparations  intended 
fir  External  27««.f — In  an  article  in  the  '  Bulletin  Gr^n^l  dfe  Th^rapentiqne,* 
it  is  remarked  that  ^asy  applications  to  the  skin  do  not  possess,  in  general, 
any  mxA,  therapeutical  efficacy,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  they  might 
be  aavantageously  replaced  in  many  instance  by  saponaceous  oompounds.  In 
studying  the  action  of  the  latter,  M.  Deschamps  composed  a  soap  wit^  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  rubbed  it  in  four  times  upon  his  epigastrium.  He  analysed 
hb  urine  in  the  intervals  of  the  frictions,  and  found  it  to  contain  appreciable 
quantities  of  iodine.  He  afterwards  washed  with  water  the  part  wnich  had 
been  rubbed  with  the  soap,  and  he  found  in  the  liquid  some  fattv  acids  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  soap  by  the  fatty  acids  secretea  by  the  skin, 
together  with  iodide  of  potassium  iii  solution.  These  washings  were  cantinaed 
for  five  davs  successively,  and  every  day  some  iodine  and  fatty  aoids  were  ob- 
tained. These  facts  prove  that  the  skin  is  easily  penetrated  bv  fiapooaoeons 
compounds ;  that  the  skin  rejects  a  part  of  the  principles  whiea  it  absorbs ; 
and  that  therapeutical  agents  may  pass  through  tiie  skin,  diffuse  themselres  in 
the  system,  produce  physiological  effects,  and  be  expelled  by  the  ordinary  pas* 
sages.  M.  Deschamps  has  therefore  proposed  to  employ  certain  aaponaoeous 
compounds,  instead  of  liniments  and  pomades,  in  cases  where  the  surface  of 
the  Dody,  where  these  preparations  are  to  be  applied,  is  not  denuded.  These 
soaps  contain  respectively  iodide  of  potassium,  laudanum,  ammonia  and 
lauoanum,  extract  of  bellaaonna,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  digitalis,  combined 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap. 

AduUeraiion  of  Faierianaie  of  Iron.% — ^The  valerianstes  are  often  adul- 
terated, the  adoiteraiion  oonsisting  of  the  mixture  of  some  salt  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  essential  oil  of  valerian.  M.  Monnerat  has  given  some  easy  methods 
of  detecting  these  adulterations.  He  found  that  the  false  valerianate  had  a 
dee{jer  colour  than  the  true,  and  that  it  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  that,  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  it  gave,  after  cooling,  a  deposit  of 
subcarlxmate  of  iron  and  a  eonsiderable  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  ralerian 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Besides,  the  true  vaterianate  of  iron 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  on  theoontracy,  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Another 
character  of  the  true  valerianate  is  its  acid,  disagreeable,  persistent  smell, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  penetrating  odour  of  valerian  presented  by  the 
fsdse  valerianates  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oil  oi  the  plant. 

Anodyne  Linimenl  in  Olitit.^ — "M..  Trousseau  recommends  the  following  lini- 
ment in  acute  otitis,  namely,  a  mixture  of  the  alsoholie  extract  of  beilanqnna 
in  water,  with  glycerine.  A  cotton  ball,  soaked  in  the  mixtnie,  to  be  placed 
in  the  external  auditory  oaoaL 

A  Homely  Substitute  for  Cod-liver  0*7. 11— Mr.  McShernr,  of  Baltimore,  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  for  whom 
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cod4iyer  oil  was  presorifaed;  after  some  time  he  again  came  under  notice 
very  much  improved  in  health,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  made  nse  of 
dog-fat,  which  remedy  he  had  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends. 
On  auscultation,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  lungs  with 
its  walls  cicatrized.  Mr.  McSherry  does  not  assert  that  dog-fat  has  any  virtues 
superior  to  other  animal  fats,  but  he  states  that  this  inelegant  remedy  appears 
with  certain  cbsses  in  America  to  be  both  popular  and  successful. 

Formula  for  a  New  Elixir  ofPentine* — The  syrup  of  pepsine,  recommended 
by  M.  Corvisart,  not  being  capable  of  preservation  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
euxir  of  Garus  havinjg  a  disa^eeable  taste,  M.  Mialhe  has  invented  a  formula 
of  pepsine  associatea  with  wme,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  ferment.  The  proportions  are  six  grammes 
(about  5iss*3  ^^  amylaceous  pepsine,  twenty-four  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
nftv-four  grammes  of  white  wme  of  Luuel,  thirty  gi*ammes  of  white  sugar, 
ana  twelve  grammes  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  elixir  has  a  very  a^eeable 
taste,  and  women  and  children  can  take  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  administered 
immediately  after  each  meal,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful,  containing  exactly 
the  quantity  of  pepsine  necessary  for  digestion,  namely,  one  gramme  (about 
fifteen  grains). 

Readw  Method  of  Recoaniting  a  Mixture  of  Citric  and  Tartaric  Acidt.f — 
M.  Baroet  recommends  tnat  a  slight  layer  of  caustic  potash  should  be  laid 
upon  a  plate  of  glass  placed  horizontally,  and  that  then  a  part  of  the  mixture 
of  the  Qoubtful  crystals  should  be  thrown  upon  it.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  tartaric  acid  become  white,  and  even 
quite  opaque,  Decomin^  covered  with  little  microscopical  crystals  of  bitar- 
trate  ot  potash,  while  tne  fra^ents  of  citric  acid  remain  diaphanous,  beiiu^ 
partially  dissolved  in  the  alkalme  liquid.  The  difference  is  so  well  marked, 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  both  acids  may  be  very  accurately  determined. 

A  New  Mode  of  Preparing  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  as  an  Antidote  to  Arsenious 
Acid.X — ^The  hydrate  of  magnesia  having  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  peroxide 
of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid,  M.  Gu^rin  has  proposed  a  new  plan 
of  preparing  the  former,  which  consists  in  substituting  ammonia  for  potash  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  salt  era- 
ployed.  The  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  oe  prepared  extemporaneously  by 
rapidly  dissolving  a  considerable  (quantity  of  sulphate  of  mi^esia  in  common 
water,  and  adding  to  it  some  caustic  ammonia,  until  the  ammoniacal  smell  is 
perceptible ;  then  the  whole  is  to  be  filtered,  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  collected, 
and  administered  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  water.  The  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  preparing  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  said  to  consist  in  the  entire  absence 
of  potash  in  the  preparation ;  for  in  the  treatment  of  arsenic  poisoning,  if  anv 
portion  of  potasn  should  be  present,  an  arsenite  of  potash  would  be  formed, 
and  the  risk  of  the  patient  would  be  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 

Ethereal  Oil  of  Horse-Chestnut  as  a  Local  Remedy  in  Gout  and  Rheumatism.  \ 
— ^Tlie  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  from  its  containing  a  bitter  principle,  forms 
a  tonic  medicine  which  has  been  classed  among  the  substitutes  for  quinine; 
the  roasted  pulp  has  been  recommended  in  atonic  uterine  haemorrhages,  and 
the  ethereal  oil  nas  been  indicated  as  a  topical  agent  at  the  commencement  of 

touty  and  rheumatic  attacks.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  powder  of  the 
orse-chestnut  by  treatineit  with  ether,  which  takes  up  tJie  oil,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  the  ether.  This  oil  is  employed  as  a  mild  inunction  on  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  when  there  is  great  sensibility,  the  inunction  is  employed  in 
a  circular  course  round  the  inflamed  part,  so  as  to  arrive  gradually  at  the 

•  L*0iiioxi  M^dioale,  Jone  IVth,  18S8. 

t  Bnlletiii  G^n^ral  de  th^peutique,  Sept.  80th,  1868.  %  Ibid.,  Aag.  SOlh,  1898. 

(  Ibid.,  Sept.  Iftth,  1868. 
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centre.  Dr.  Masson,  who  has  made  numerous  experiments  with  inunctions  of 
the  ethereal  oil  of  horse-chestnut  as  a  method  of  arresting  the  local  symptoms 
of  gout,  states  that  he  has  remarked  an  exasperation  of  the  pain  during  the 
first  half-hour  following  the  application,  but  tnat  after  this  pmod  there  was 
manifest  relief. 

Formula/or  the  CombinatioH  of  Nitrate  of  Bismuth  with  Copaiba  and  Cubebs* 
—According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Caby,  the  nitrate  of^bismuth  combined 
with  balsam  of  copaiba  and  powdered  cubebs,  possesses  the  property  of  neutral- 
izing the  irritating  eflFects  produced  habitually  by  these  medicines  on  the 
digestive  canal.  The  formula  which  is  employed  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazare 
is  a  mixture  of  e^ual  parts  by  weight  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  powdered  cubebs, 
and  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  some  essence  of  peppermint  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient. This  combination  is  said  to  be  supported  easilv  by  the  most  dehcate 
stomachs ;  there  is  no  excitement,  epigastric  heat,  or  aiarrhosa,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  medicines  being  entirely  concentrated  upon  the  eenito-urinary 
passages,  the  desired  results  are  more  rapidly  and  easily  obtained. 

On  an  Inexpensive  Mode  of  Administering  the  Protiodide  of  /ra«. f— The  pro- 
toxide of  iron  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  syrup,  or  oil  The  first  two 
furnish  good  preparations,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  as  the  treatment  with 
iodide  of  iron  often  requires  to  be  long  contmued,  the  poorer  class  of  patients 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  abandon  its  use.  The  mode  of  administration  recom- 
mended by  a  Belgian  pharmaceutist  is  by  preparing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron 
in  such  proportions  that  one  or  two  drops  represent  five  centigrammes  (about 
one  grain)  of  the  iron  salt.  This  is  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  some 
iron  filing  are  added,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  decomposition.  When  the 
solution  IS  to  be  used,  one  or  two  drops  of  it  are  poured  either  upon  a  piece  of 
sugar  or  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  beer,  or  gruel. 

^  On  the  Combination  of  Iodine  and  Sulphur  by  the  Medium  of  Oil.t—The 
combination  of  iodine  and  sulphur  having  very  little  stability,  M.  Vezu,  a 

Eharmaceutist  of  Lyons,  has  proposed  to  combme  the  iodine  and  the  sulphur 
y  dissolving  them  each  separately  beforehand  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
sulphur  is  heated  in  the  oil  until  it  is  dissolved,  but  the  iodine  is  dissolved  in 
the  oil  while  cold.  The  resulting  compound  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  heated 
oil,  and  has  a  chestnut  colour. 
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